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OUR  PROBLEMS 


FRED  NEWTON  SCOTT 
Univenity  of  Michigan 


It  IS  the  fortune  of  teachers  of  English — ^whether  good  or  ill 
will  aiq)ear  later — that  they  have  to  do  with  a  subject  of  universal 
interest.  Not  everybody  cares  about  algebra  and  geometry.  A 
limited  number  are  interested  in  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Even  history 
and  civics  and  manual  training  are  allowed  to  be  the  special  prop- 
erty of  a  fraction  of  the  commimity.  But  English  is  everybody's 
subject.  Everybody  uses  it;  everybody  thinks  he  knows  how  it 
should  be  taught;  everybody  has  some  opinion  about  the  success 
or  failure  of  current  methods  of  teaching  it. 

This  universal  interest  has  its  drawbacks,  no  doubt.  For  one 
thing,  it  exposes  us  to  a  good  deal  of  unintelligent,  or  at  least 
uninqnredy  criticism.  But  it  has  also  the  great  advantage  that 
when  we  are  engaged,  as  we  are  now,  in  trying  to  solve  some  of 
our  hard  problems,  it  brings  to  us  help  and  suggestion  from  irnex- 
pected  quarters.  If  in  a  moment  of  acute  distress  we  raise  a  Mace- 
donian cry,  responses  come  from  every  side ;  not  only  from  our  own 
people,  but  from  the  psychologists,  the  sociologists,  the  philologists, 
the  principals  and  superintendents,  the  journalists  and  writers  of 
fiction,  even  the  college  presidents — ^not  to  mention  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  certain  outside  contributions  of  this 
sort,  for  which  no  specific  place  has  been  reserved  on  the  program, 
that  I  will  direct  your  attention  in  my  brief  remarks. 

'Tlie  President's  annual  address  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  o^ 
English,  Chicago,  November  29, 1912. 
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Two  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  teachers  of  English  are 
called  upon  to  solve  relate  the  one  to  English  composition,  the 
other  to  English  literature.  The  first  is.  How  shall  the  efficiency  of 
our  teaching  of  composition  be  tested  or  evaluated  ?  The  second  is, 
How  can  we  arouse  and  maintain  in  our  students  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  EngUsh  classics  ?  To  each  of  these  questions  an  answer  of  a 
rather  revolutionary  character  has  recently  been  proposed. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  comes  from  the  psychologists, 
and  takes  the  form  of  the  so-called  Thomdike  scale  as  adapted  by 
Dr.  Hillegas  to  the  grading  of  compositions.  Inasmuch  as  a 
detailed  description  of  the  scale  has  appeared  in  the  Teachers 
College  Record  for  September  and  a  briefer  account  in  the  November 
number  of  the  English  Journal y^  I  need  mention  only  the  more 
important  features.  Having  brought  together  seven  thousand 
samples,  partly  artificial  and  partly  natural,  the  investigators,  by 
a  most  ingenious  method  of  testing  and  computing,  selected  ten 
compositions  which  were  thought  to  represent  every  important  step 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  These  ten  compositions,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  increasing  merit,  constitute  the  scale  or  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  coinage)  grammatometer.  The  lowest  sample, 
marked  zero,  is  supposed  to  be  the  worst  composition  conceivable; 
the  highest,  marked  i,ooo,  is  supposed  to  be  as  good  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing as  any  young  person  is  likely  to  achieve.  The  interval  between 
one  composition  and  the  next  is  thus  about  loo  degrees  on  a  scale  of 
1 ,000,  10  degrees  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  i  degree  on  a  scale  of  ten. 
The  method  by  which  the  varying  judgments  of  the  450  readers 
who  marked  the  samples  were  reduced  to  averages  is  too  technical  to 
admit  of  description  here,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
scale  represents  a  practical  agreement  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
judges.  I  will  give  three  examples  of  these  compositions,  two  of 
them,  as  it  happens,  treating  of  the  same  subject.  The  first 
example  is  artificial  and  has  a  value  of  183,  that  is,  it  ranks  about 
2  points  above  zero  on  a  scale  of  10. 

My  Favorite  Book 

the  book  I  refer  to  read  is  Ichabod  Crane,  it  is  a  grate  book  aod  I  like  to 
rede  it.    Ichabod  Crame  was  a  man  and  a  man  wrote  a  book  and  it  is  called 

>  £.  C.  Noyes,  "Standardizing  the  Measurement  of  Composition." 
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Idiabod  Crane  i  like  it  because  the  man  called  it  ichabod  crane  when  i  read  it 
for  it  is  such  a  great  book. 

The  second  example  was  written  by  a  girl  of  eighteen  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school.  The  value  assigned  to  it  is  675,  that  is, 
it  ranks  4  points  higher  than  the  preceding  on  a  scale  of  10. 

Ichabod  Csame 

Idiabod  Crane  was  a  schoolmaster  in  a  place  called  Sleepy  Hollow.  He 
was  tall  and  slim  with  broad  shoulders,  long  arms  that  dangled  far  below 
his  ooat  sleeves.  His  feet  looked  as  if  they  might  easily  have  been  used  for 
dioveb.  His  nose  was  long  and  his  entire  frame  was  most  loosely  hung 
to-gether. 

And  now  for  an  example  of  perfection.  This  was  written  by  a 
boy  in  the  Freshman  class  in  college  and  is  rated  937. 

A  Fosziomer's  Tribute  to  Joan  07  Arc 

Joan  of  Arc,  worn  out  by  the  suffering  that  was  thrust  upon  her,  neverthe* 
less  appeared  with  a  brave  mien  before  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  She  knew, 
bad  always  known  that  she  must  die  when  her  mission  was  fulfilled  and  death 
bdd  no  terrors  for  her.  To  all  the  bishop's  questions  she  answered  firmly 
and  without  hesitation.  The  bishop  failed  to  confuse  her  and  at  last  con- 
demned her  to  death  for  heresy,  bidding  her  recant  if  she  would  live.  She 
lefosed  and  was  lead  to  prison,  hom  there  to  death. 

While  the  flames  were  writhing  around  her  she  bade  the  old  bishop  who 
stood  by  her  to  move  away  or  he  would  be  injiured.  Her  last  thought  was  of 
others  and  De  Quincy  says,  that  recant  was  no  more  in  her  mind  than  on  her 
Gps.  She  died  as  she  lived,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  and  listening  to  the 
voices  that  had  whi^>ered  to  her  so  often. 

The  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  wonderful.  We  do  not  know  what  form 
her  patriotism  took  or  how  far  it  really  led  her.  She  spoke  of  hearing  voices 
and  seeing  visions.  We  only  know  that  she  resolved  to  save  her  country, 
knowing  thou^  she  did  so  it  would  cost  her  her  life.  Yet  she  never  hesitated. 
She  was  uneducated  save  for  the  lessons  taught  her  by  nature.  Yet  she  led 
armies  and  crowned  the  dauphin,  king  of  France.  She  was  only  a  girl,  yet 
she  could  silence  a  great  bishop  by  words  that  came  hom  her  heart  and  from 
her  Mth.  She  was  only  a  woman,  yet  she  could  die  as  bravely  as  any  martyr 
who  had  gone  before. 

To  determine  the  rating  of  any  specimen  of  composition  by 
means  of  this  device,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  in  the  samples 
which  constitute  the  scale  that  one  to  which  the  given  composition 
most  nearly  correq>onds.    Thus  a  composition  which  matches 
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the  sample  rated  300  is  rated  300,  one  which  matches  the  sample 
rated  900  is  rated  900,  and  so  on. 

Now  the  first  comment  which  has  occurred  to  me  in  reading  Dr. 
Hillegas'  monograph  is  that  as  science  the  investigation  is  admirable 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  composition  or  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  criticism. 
No  one,  I  am  sure,  can  be  more  eager  than  I  am  for  the  strictly 
scientific  study  of  problems  in  these  fields.  But  when  it  is  pro- 
posed, as  it  is,  to  use  the  scale  forthwith  in  the  teaching  process, 
that  is,  in  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher's  work,  I  am  disposed 
to  advise  caution  and  deliberation.  Pure  science  is  one  thing, 
the  wholesale  application  of  it  to  practical  uses  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  In  the  material  realm  this  distinction  is  of  prime 
importance.  Between  the  discovery  of  a  new  element  or  a  new 
process  and  the  use  of  it  in  commerce,  a  long  and  tedious  interval 
must  frequently  elapse.  To  take  a  familiar  instance,  although  the 
formula  for  synthetic  rubber  has  long  been  known  and  is  now  a 
scientific  datum,  business  men  still  hesitate  to  invest  trust  funds 
in  artificial  rubber  companies.  And  if  caution  is  necessary  in 
applying  science  to  plain  matters  of  fact,  how  much  more  need  is 
there  when  the  application  is  not  in  the  material  realm  but  in  the 
realm  of  imagination  and  emotion  and  the  aesthetic  sense.  The 
truth  is  that  the  problems  of  teachers  are  not  problems  of  pure 
science  but  problems  of  the  spirit.  The  student's  composition,  as 
the  teacher  should  look  at  it,  is  the  expression  of  the  student's 
life.  To  evaluate  it  is  to  evaluate  life  itself  in  one  of  its  most 
delicate  manifestations.  When,  however,  applying  to  it  a  scale 
such  as  this,  we  strip  it  of  its  individual  character  and  reduce 
it  to  an  abstraction,  we  excise  at  one  stroke  the  most  significant 
and  essential  features.  If  we  hold,  with  a  recent  school  of  philos- 
ophers, that  "any  attempt  to  \mify  life  in  terms  of  the  intellect 
and  impose  upon  it  a  scale  of  values  is  artificial,"  we  must  believe 
that  whenever  a  piece  of  scientific  machinery  is  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  teaching — ^which  is  in  essence  but  an  attempt  to  reveal  to 
the  pupil  the  imifying  principle  of  his  life — the  result  will  be  to 
artifidalize  the  course  of  instruction. 

I  shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  this  is,  in  effect,  a  protest  against 
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any  and  all  systems  of  grading  compositions,  and  perhaps  it  is — 
I  shouldn't  worry  greatly  about  that — ^but  it  is  surely  possible  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  sjrstem  of  measurement  which  grades 
a  composition  for  the  sake  of  the  grading,  that  is,  for  scientific  or 
administrative  ends,  and  a  system  which  evaluates  it  as  a  stage  in 
the  pupil's  progress.  To  illustrate  my  point:  Suppose  that  instead 
of  asking.  Is  this  composition,  written  by  some  unknown  X, 
better  than  that,  written  by  some  imknown  Y  ?  we  ask,  Which  is 
the  more  sincere  expression  of  some  growing  individuality?  or, 
Which  will  be  more  legitimately  effective  in  its  appeal  to  a  certain 
audience? — ^why,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  pupil  whose  best  work  is  rated 
900  in  Dr.  ICllegas'  scale,  may  nevertheless  be  degenerating  instead 
of  advancing — ^he  may  be  treading  the  primrose  path  to  the  ever- 
lasting fire;  whereas  the  pupil  whose  best  work  is  rated  400  may  be 
on  his  way  to  that  freedom  and  strength  and  sincerity  of  speech 
which  will  one  day  make  him  a  power  for  good.  Viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  spiritual  development,  the  first  should  be  rated 
zero,  the  second  1,000. 

Indeed,  Dr.  ICllegas  himself  remarks,  and  the  admission  is 
most  significant,  that  certain  of  the  judges  rated  the  inferior  and 
artificial  compositions  higher  than  they  should,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  the  naive  expressions  of  very  young  children — a 
natural  and  quite  normal  procedure  as  it  seems  to  me. 

I  leave  this  problem  with  you,  then,  with  the  seemingly  para- 
doxical conclusion  that  we  ought  in  every  way  to  encourage  Pro- 
fessor Thomdike  and  Dr.  Hillegas  in  their  attempts  to  provide  us 
with  a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  English  compositions,  but 
that  when  the  scale  is  ready,  we  had  better  refrain  from  using  it. 
If  this  sounds  like  the  famous  recipe  for  a  salad  which  closes  with 
the  words  "  throw  the  entire  mixture  out  of  the  window,"  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  if  you  have  followed  me  thus  far,  be  imder  any 
misapprehension  as  to  my  meaning.  ^ 

The  second  problem  relates,  as  I  have  said,  to  English  litera- 
ture. How  shall  teachers  make  the  English  classics  more  interest- 
ing and  vital  ?  One  way,  it  appears,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the 
ffibemidsm,  is  not  to  read  them  at  all,  but  to  read  something  else 
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in  their  place.  This  ingenious  method  is  suggested  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  World* s  Work  by  Principal  William  McAndrew 
of  the  Irving  High  School,  New  York.  His  contention,  if  I  read 
him  aright,  is  that  the  English  classics  must  go.  They  are  obsolete. 
For  the  outworn  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  Pope, 
Addison,  perhi^  even  Shakespeare,  are  to  be  substituted  essays 
and  stories  in  the  current  magazines.'  Making  the  round  of  his 
school,  Mr.  McAndrew  came  upon  a  class  in  English  literature  and 
this  is  what  he  saw  and  how  it  impressed  him: 

The  girls  then  devoted  an  hour  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Ivanhoe.  A 
bri^t  teacher,  by  means  of  pictures  and  punted  conversation,  endeavored 
to  interest  the  yoang  women  <rf  1913  in  the  attempts  dL  a  writer  of  two  genera- 
tioDS  ago  to  depict  the  life  of  twenty-three  generatiims  before  his  time. 

This  mediaeval  gloom  has  now  been  dispelled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  current  magazine.    Mr.  McAndrew  sa3rs: 

Teachers  who  advocate  the  regular  employment  of  the  magazine  as 
essential  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  insist  that  all  the  theories 
of  training  whidi  advanced  educators  pn^xnmd  can  be  better  observed  by 
this  study  than  by  the  best  fixed  courses  now  in  vogue. 

A  teacher  of  English  in  his  school  who  has  discarded  the 
English  classics  for  the  magazines  reports  that  she  has  taken  a 
new  lease  of  youth: 

I  have  tau^t  the  same  En^Ush  so  many  times  that  to  me  it  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage. I  know  that  I  can't  keep  up  mudi  longer  the  decq>tion  that  DeQuincey, 
Pope,  and  Addison  are  the  best  literary  diet  for  these  girls.  I  have  trod  the 
rut  so  deq>ly  into  the  ground  that  there  is  not  a  surprise  possible  for  me  in 
the  whole  road.  I  know  that  the  dear  youngsters  simulate  an  interest,  but 
it  is  from  politeness  and  from  the  hope  that  some  time  an  advantage  of  ana- 
lyzing these  moth-eaten  worthies  will  appear.  Poor  children,  they'll  never 
read  another  line  of  any  of  these  authors,  or  ever  want  to.  If  they  ever  write 
like  Addison  no  one  but  an  English  teacher  wUl  read  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  poke  fun  at  this  new  dispensation,  as  it  may 
appropriately  be  termed,  or  to  criticize  it  harshly.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  it.  Any  device 
which  brings  to  the  jaded  teacher  a  renewal  of  zest  in  her  work 

'Although  a  single  magazine,  and  that  of  a  purdy  expository  diaracter,  is 
referred  to  in  the  article  in  question,  it  is  not  an  unfair  inference,  I  think,  that  fiction 
and  poetry,  if  they  are  to  be  used  at  all,  should  be  drawn  from  the  same  aouroe. 
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deserves  careful  consideration  and  should  be  commended,  at  least 
provisionally,  as  a  mental  stimulus.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  mental  stimuli  are  of  varying  degrees  of  worth.  Some  are 
profound  and  lasting  in  their  effects,  some  are  shallow  and  quickly 
exhausted.  And  it  is  usually  the  ephemeral,  short-rooted  stimulus 
which  is  on  first  acquaintance  the  most  seductive.  The  history  of 
human  culture  aboimd3  in  examples.  I  will  quote  from  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  a  passage  which  aptly  illustrates  this  point: 

To  an  wildly  popular  things  comes,  suddenly  and  inexorably,  death,  with- 
out hope  of  resurrection.  AU  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  cannot 
act  the  street  pianos  playing  "Nancy  Lee"  again,  though  the  tune  is  as  good 
as  it  ever  was  and  they  once  played  nothing  else.  No  book  within  our  recollec- 
tion had  so  mad  a  vogue  in  America  as  Du  Manner's  Trilby:  the  elders  of 
TrSbfs  day  said  there  had  been  nothing  like  it  since  Unde  Tom's  Cabin. 
But  the  American  booksellers  still  talk  of  the  miracle  of  Trilby's  death.  They 
aver  that  the  demand  stopped  in  one  day.  \  When  La  Fiik  de  Madame  Angot 
was  new,  audiences  used  to  encore  the  "Conspirator's  Chorus"  (borrowed 
from  an  old  tune  on  whidi  Beethoven  wrote  variations)  half  a  dozen  times. 
When  Sir  Charles  Wyndh^p  tried  to  revive  the  work,  that  chorus  passed 
without  the  slightest  noticej^  Ihe  street  piano  men  of  the  East  End  will  tell 
you  that  this  psydiological  phenomenon  repeats  itself  with  every  music  hall 
song  that  becomes  the  rage. '  For  weeks  and  sometimes  months  nothmg  else 
will  be  listened  to;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  nimiber  of  repetitions  people  will 
not  only  stand  but  clamor  for.  Then  in  one  day  they  will  not  tolerate  it  on 
any  terms;  it  would  be  safer  to  play  a  Bach  fugue.  Now  this  does  not  happen 
to  the  hi^er  works  of  art.  The  masterpiece  begins  by  fighting  for  its  life 
against  ui^x^nilarity,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  mere  indifference  but  positive 
hatred  and  furious  denimdation  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  Bee- 
thoven's ^Hnth  Symphony  did  not  ''catch  on"  like  the  ''Intermezzo"  in 
Ca9aUeria  RusHcana.  It  was  described  even  by  eminent  musicians  as  an  out- 
rage by  a  madman.    But  in  the  long  run  Beethoven  leaves  Mascagni  nowhere. 

To  instil  into  the  minds  of  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  delicate  and  kindly  humor  of  Addison  is,  I  grant,  diffi- 
cult. It  taxes  all  a  teacher's  patience,  ingenuity,  enthusiasm,  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  insensitiveness  to  beauty,  the 
indifference  to  things  of  the  mind  promoted  by  the  conditions  of 
modem  life  are  terrible  discouragements.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
make  pupils  like  Mrs.  Reinhart's  stories  of  celebrated  crimes  or  the 
polite  vaudeville  of  the  popular  magazines  is  almost  as  easy  as  lying. 
But  after  the  liking  has  in  each  case  been  established,  what  a  differ- 
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ence  in  the  results!    A  single  sentence  of  Addison,  once  it  is  really 

liked  and  appreciated,  will  vibrate  in  the  memory  for  a  lifetime, 

whenever  it  recurs  attuning  the  mind  to  its  own  sweet  and  gradous 

harmony,  whereas  the  thousands  of  clever  sentences  of  a  Robert 

Chambers  or  a  Gouvemeur  Morris  pour  through  the  brain-paths  like 

a  flood  and  depart  and  leave  no  trace,  imless  it  be,  in  the  case  of 

the  worst  of  them,  a  slimy  sediment. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  education  that  this  truth  dawns  only  when 

it  is  too  late  to  use  it.    If  youth  could  but  know!    Sajrs  Cardinal 

Newman,  speaking  of  the  older  classics  in  words  that  may  be  applied 

with  little  change  to  those  of  the  modem  world: 

Passages,  which  to  a  boy  are  but  rhetorical  commonplaces,  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  a  hundred  others,  which  any  clever  writer  mi^^t  supply  .... 
at  length  come  home  to  him,  when  long  years  have  passed,  and  he  has  had 
ei^)erience  of  life,  and  pierce  him,  as  if  he  had  never  before  known  them,  with 
their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid  exactness.  Then  he  comes  to  imdeistand  how 
it  is  that  lines,  the  birth  of  some  chance  morning  or  evening  at  an  Ionian 
festival  or  among  the  Sabine  hills,  have  lasted  generation  after  generation, 
for  thousands  of  years  with  a  power  over  the  mind  and  charm  which  the 
current  literature  of  his  own  day,  with  all  its  obvious  advantages,  is  utterly 
unable  to  rival. 

What  will  the  readers  of  the  current  magazines  remember  a 
few  years  hence  ?  Still  more  important,  what  that  is  worth  while 
will  they  remember  in  common  ?  One  of  the  best  things  that  can 
be  said  about  the  old  classical  education  is  that  it  created  a  com- 
mxmity  of  interest  in  something  great,  noble,  and  finely  wrought. 
Invisible  bonds  of  fellowship  boimd  together  in  the  service  of  the 
spirit  those  who  had  read  and  enjoyed  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace.  Of  late  our  teachers  have  been  trying  to 
secure  a  similar  result  from  the  classical  specimens  of  English. 
They  have  felt  that  persons  who  had  read  appreciatively  Milton 
and  Lamb  and  Keats  and  Burke  and  Carlyle  were  commmiicants 
in  a  higher  and  happier  brotherhood  than  those  who  had  in  common 
a  knowledge,  or,  let  us  say,  a  reminiscence,  of  the  latest  best-seller. 
It  may  be  they  were  wrong,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  by  the 
evidence. 

I  believe  that  we  must  continue  to  teach  in  the  school  and 
the  miiversity  what  cannot  be  learned  by  ordinary  students  imder 
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ordinary  conditions  in  the  street  and  the  shop,  namely,  the  ideal 
values  of  men  and  things  and  society.  For  this  purpose  a  certain 
detachment  from  the  commonplace  will  alwajrs  be  necessary,  and 
this  is  supplied  by  the  fittest  survivals  of  man's  past  expressions 
and  commimications.  To  make  modem  ears  sensitive  to  the  music 
of  bygone  ages  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
teacher's  functions.  When  we  abandon  that  hard  task  for  the  easy 
zffpeal  to  current  superficial  interests,  we  rob  the  student  of  the 
best  gift  which  it  is  ours  to  bestow. 

All  the  materials  of  our  teaching,  it  is  true,  tend  by  repetition 
to  become  hackneyed — ^hackneyed,  I  mean,  to  the  teacher;  they 
are  new,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  each  generation  of  pupils. 
How  to  preserve  their  freshness,  how  to  take  them  up  each  year 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm,  is  the  teacher's  problem.  Some 
rdief,  no  doubt,  may  be  foimd  in  varying  the  program.  The  field 
of  literature  is  wide,  and  once  the  fetish  of  uniformity  is  given  up, 
as  it  soon  will  be,  a  variety  of  literary  material  presents  itself  that 
cannot  be  exhausted  in  a  lifetime.  But  the  greatest  source  of 
enthusiasm  is,  after  all,  fresh  light,  increased  knowledge,  more 
mtimate  acquaintance,  leading  to  new  methods  of  approach.  How 
deq)Iy  had  this  teacher,  for  whom  no  surprises  were  left,  gone,  I 
wonder,  into  the  life  and  social  atmosphere  of  Addison?  For 
my  part,  I  remember  that  after  reading  Beljame's  The  Man  of 
Letters  and  His  Public  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  known  Addison  at 
all,  and  after  reading  the  fascinating  analysis  of  his  technic  in  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  History  of  English  Prose  Rhythm  I  was  fain  to 
read  once  again  a  considerable  part  of  the  ever-delightful  Spectator. 
The  literature  of  any  one  of  the  masterpieces  is  so  extensive  that 
few  teachers  can  hope  to  master  it.    How  many  make  the  attempt  ? 

The  most  damaging  charge,  however,  that  Mr.  McAndrew 
brings  against  the  English  classics  is  that  they  are  unrelated  to 
life,  that  the  preparation  for  college  by  means  of  them  is  not  a 
preparation  for  life.  These  phrases  ''preparation  for  life"  and 
''relation  to  life"  have  been  so  bandied  about  of  late  that  they  have 
become  stale  and  almost  meaningless.  Whenever  I  hear  them 
I  want  to  ask  what  this  life  is  about  which  we  hear  so  much  and 
with  which  everything  in  education  is  to  be  so  intimately  con- 
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nected?  Of  what  does  it  consist ?  Eating  and  drinking  and  run- 
ning  a  typewriter  and  selling  stocks  and  shoveling  snow  off  the 
front  walk  ?  Is  this  the  life  for  which  our  costly  system  of  educa- 
tion is  to  provide  ?  A  turning  over  and  over  (to  use  Ruskin's  simile) 
like  that  of  a  squirrel  in  a  cage  ?  If  so,  that  is,  if  life  means  simply 
keeping  oneself  alive,  our  teachers  are  extravagantly  overpaid.  A 
little  chloroform  would  achieve  a  better  result  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost. 

Earning  a  living  is  not  all  of  life,  even  when  life  is  upon  the  lower 
levels.  Being  a  husband,  being  a  father,  being  a  friend  and  helper 
is  as  importantias  being  a  carpenter  or  a  foreman  of  shops  or  a 
bookkeeper.  Being  the  right  kind  of  neighbor  is  vastly  more 
difficult  than  being  the  right  kind  of  architect,  and  raising  children 
is  a  more  responsible  task  than  raising  wheat.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
replied  to  the  visitor  who  protested  that  a  man  must  live:  ''I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  sir,"  he  meant,  no  doubt,  that  if  a  man 
only  lives,  his  life  might  as  well  not  be. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  latest  and  most  approved  preparation 
for  the  life  of  today,  but  I  am  sure  that  a  preparation  that  broadens 
the  mind,  seasons  the  judgment,  gives  poise  and  flexibility,  makes 
men  tellers  of  truth  and  tolerators  of  the  average  weaknesses  of 
human  nature — ^this  cannot  be  a  bad  preparation  either  for  life 
or  for  college,  whatever  its  constituent  elements  may  be.  And  this 
is  the  preparation  which  the  study  of  the  English  classics  aims  to 
give. 

The  reading  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Caverley  Papers  from  the 
Spectator  may  not  fit  a  man  to  raise  the  perfect  steer  or  construct  a 
new  kind  of  motor;  it  may  not  help  him  to  get  a  bigger  salary  or  to 
run  the  politics  of  his  ward;  but  if  it  does  no  more  than  to  sweeten 
his  disposition  and  refine  his  sense  of  humor,  to  make  him  less 
grossly  appreciative  of  Mutt  and  Jeff,  or  of  the  colored  supple- 
ment of  the  Simday  paper,  it  has  done  a  imique  service  and  will 
not  fail  of  its  due  reward.  Our  labor  often  seems  hard  and  unfruit- 
ful, but  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  Those  whom  we  have  sent 
forth  bearing  precious  seed  will  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoidng, 
bringing  their  sheaves  with  them. 
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The  task  intrusted  to  us  is  far  too  large  to  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed within  the  limits  of  a  few  months.  In  fact  a  year  looks  all 
too  short.    But  we  have  made  a  start. 

Our  beginnings,  however,  rest  on  foimdations  laid  by  others. 
In  1910  the  British  Joint  Committee,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  unifying  grammatical  terminology,  made  its  report. 
We  have  in  hand,  also,  reports  from  the  two  French  committees 
and  from  the  committees  appointed  by  the  New  York  City  Asso- 
ciation of  ICgh  School  Teachers  of  English,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  National  Education 
Association,  the  Modem  Language  Association,  and  the  American 
Philological  Association  have  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  fif- 
teen members  which  is  at  work  on  the  same  question. 

The  reports  in  hand  establish  sufficiently  the  lack  of  imiformity 
in  English  grammatical  terminology,  which  has  been  alleged  as 
occasion  for  the  appointment  of  these  varioiis  committees.  Mr. 
Rotmd's  startling  statement  that  in  twenty-five  current  texts  nine 
di£Ferent  names  are  used  for  the  construction  of  good  in  the  sentence 
"He  is  good"  and  eighteen  different  names  for  the  construction  of 
red  in  "We  painted  our  bam  red"  presents  but  two  of  many  similar 
instances  of  diversity  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  tables  now 
generally  accessible.  Our  committee  may,  I  think,  appropriate 
the  data  already  gathered,  as  it  is  ample  and  trustworthy. 

The  disadvantages  to  the  pupil  from  such  diversity  in  nomen- 
clature would  seem  sufficiently  obvioiis  in  the  mere  statement. 
The  waste  of  learning  different  terms  for  the  same  things  in  differ- 

sPreUminary  report  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Coimdl  of  Teachers  of 
Eogjiah.    Read  November  9q,  191 2. 
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lack  of  uniformity  in  the  recommendations  of  previous  committees 
forces  MS  from  the  groimd  of  mere  imif ormity  to  the  principles  of  a 
right  uniformity,  we  must  not  be  imderstood  as  setting  out  to  dis- 
cover an  absolute  perfection  of  terminology,  but  only  to  recommend 
the  best  terminology  which  seems  to  be  attainable  in  the  conditions. 
What  this  best  attainable  terminology  may  be  is,  therefore,  the 
crux  of  our  problem.  Several  tests  for  it,  which  have  been  sug- 
gested and  applied  from  time  to  time  in  current  discussions  of  the 
subject,  I  will  name  in  what  seems  to  me  the  logical  order  of  their 
application. 

1.  First,  the  test  of  necessity.  This  is  a  principle  of  exclusion. 
No  grammatical  term  should  be  recommended  which  is  not  neces- 
sary, which  indicates  grammatical  facts  and  relations  not  repre- 
sented in  the  English  language,  as  does  the  term ''  gender, "  or  which 
makes  a  distinction  not  properly  linguistic  at  all,  as  does  the  term 
"abstract  noim."  This  means,  "no  terminology  for  the  sake  of 
terminology,"  or  primarily  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions of  other  languages.  After  we  have  secured  a  body  of  terms 
indicating  precisely  the  facts  and  relations  of  English  speech,  ot^er-« 
terms  may  be  added  without  confusion  when  the  student  comes'  to 
deal  with  the  grammars  of  other  languages.  But  since  tHS  vast 
majority  of  our  school  children  study  no  language  butrtHe  vernacu- 
lar, the  confusion,  if  there  must  be  any,  should^be  shifted  from  the 
many  to  the  few,  who  are  also  presmnabl^  ^tter  able  to  resolve  it. 

2 .  The  test  of  accuracy.  But  these  teims  must,  further,  be  exact 
— or  as  exact  as  we  can  make  them  with  due  regard  to  the  pupil's 
easy  apprehension  of  them.  We  all  agree  that  the  best  terminology, 
if  it  does  not  too  grossly  offend  against  the  canon  of  economy,  is  that 
which  expresses  most  precisely  the  essential  grammatical  fact  or 
relation  to  be  indicated,  without  arousing  misleading  connotations 
in  the  pupil's  mind.  Professor  Scott's  illustration  of  the  term 
"govern"  perhaps  represents  more  incontrovertibly  than  any 
other  the  nomenclature  which  suggests  false  ideas  of  the  relations 
involved;  and  Professor  Hale's  discussion  of  the  term  "attributive 
complement"  makes  clear  its  inadequacy  to  express  the  essential 
facts  about  the  construction  in  question. 

3.  The  test  of  economy.    While  primarily  both  necessary  and 
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ent  grades  and  different  schools,  even  in  different  classrooms  in  the 
same  schools,  cannot  easily  be  defended. 

But  does  it  actually  work  out  so  badly  in  the  judgment  of  teach- 
ers who  observe  the  situation  at  close  range  ?  They  ought  to  know. 
What  do  they  think  about  it?  Your  committee  regards  their 
judgment  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  will  endeavor  to  collect 
a  rq>resentative  body  of  opinions  from  them.  The  president  of 
the  CoimcQ  has  suggested  that  the  experience  of  pupils  with  the 
present  confusion  might  perhaps  be  gained  directly  from  them- 
selves, if  we  can  devise  some  means  of  getting  a  roister  of  such 
experience  without  making  the  subject  conscious  of  the  process  or 
of  its  purpose.  So  far  we  have  not  been  clever  enough  to  invent 
a  practicable  method,  but  I  trust  that  one  may  ultimately  be  forth- 
coming. The  program  for  this  part  of  our  work  is  still,  I  regret 
to  say,  relatively  tmdefined,  and  suggestions  from  anyone  inter- 
ested will  be  welcome. 

Having  established  the  charge  of  great  diversity  in  granunatical 
terms,  and  of  a  more  or  less  widespread  conviction  among  teachers 
that  greater  imiformity  is  desirable,  the  committees  previously 
reporting  have  proceeded  to  choose  out  certain  terms  which  they 
recommend  for  adoption  in  all  textbooks.  But  unfortunately,  as 
it  would  seem,  these  lists  differ  considerably  from  one  another. 
Our  conunittee,  therefore,  has  not  the  relatively  simple  choice 
.between  following  the  lead  of  these  committees  or  of  striking  out 
a  different  line  for  itself.  K  such  a  choice  were  offered  us,  we  might, 
in  the  interests  of  imiformity,  our  professed  aim,  think  it  desirable 
to  follow  the  agreement  already  reached.  But  as  the  case  stands, 
we  are  obliged,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  fortunate  obligation,  to  look 
deeper  than  mere  imiformity,  and  try  to  determine,  on  the  basis 
of  some  principle  or  principles,  which  of  these  lists  proposed,  or 
which  parts  of  these  lists,  should,  in  our  judgment,  be  universally 
adopted.  This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  a  quixotic  insistence 
upon  some  abstract  laws  of  linguistic  or  pedagogic  theory.  We  are 
all  teachers  and  know  by  daily  experience  that  the  laws  of  language 
and  of  the  hiunan  mind  operate  not  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  the  presence 
of  conditions  which  must  be  fully  recognized  if  the  law  is  to  have 
more  than  an  academic  validity.    When,  therefore,  we  say  that  the 
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lack  of  uniformity  in  the  recommendations  of  previous  committees 
forces  us  from  the  groimd  of  mere  imif ormity  to  the  principles  of  a 
light  imiformity,  we  must  not  be  imderstood  as  setting  out  to  dis- 
cover an  absolute  perfection  of  terminology,  but  only  to  reconmiend 
the  best  terminology  which  seems  to  be  attainable  in  the  conditions. 
What  this  best  attainable  terminology  may  be  is,  therefore,  the 
cnix  of  our  problem.  Several  tests  for  it,  which  have  been  sug- 
gested and  applied  from  time  to  time  in  current  discussions  of  the 
subject,  I  will  name  in  what  seems  to  me  the  logical  order  of  their 
application. 

1.  First,  the  test  of  necessity.  This  is  a  principle  of  exclusion. 
No  grammatical  term  should  be  recommended  which  is  not  neces- 
sary, which  indicates  grammatical  facts  and  relations  not  repre- 
sented in  the  English  language,  as  does  the  term  '^  gender, "  or  which 
makes  a  distinction  not  properly  linguistic  at  all,  as  does  the  term 
"abstract  notm."  This  means,  "no  terminology  for  the  sake  of 
terminology,"  or  primarily  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions of  other  languages.  After  we  have  secured  a  body  of  terms 
indicating  precisely  the  facts  and  relations  of  English  speech,  otlier- 
temis  may  be  added  without  confusion  when  the  student  comes'  to 
deal  with  the  grammars  of  other  languages.  But  since  the  vast 
majority  of  our  school  children  study  no  language  butrtHe  vernacu- 
lar, the  confusion,  if  there  must  be  any,  should^be  shifted  from  the 
many  to  the  few,  who  are  also  presumably  ^tter  able  to  resolve  it. 

2.  The  test  of  accuracy .  But  these  tehns  must,  further,  be  exact 
--or  as  exact  as  we  can  make  them  with  due  regard  to  the  pupil's 
easy  q;>prehension  of  them.  We  all  agree  that  the  best  terminology, 
if  it  does  not  too  grossly  offend  against  the  canon  of  economy,  is  that 
which  expresses  most  precisely  the  essential  grammatical  fact  or 
relation  to  be  indicated,  without  arousing  misleading  connotations 
in  the  pupil's  mind.  Professor  Scott's  illustration  of  the  term 
"govern"  perhaps  represents  more  incontrovertibly  than  any 
other  the  nomenclature  which  suggests  false  ideas  of  the  relations 
mvolved;  and  Professor  Hale's  discussion  of  the  term  "attributive 
complement"  makes  clear  its  inadequacy  to  express  the  essential 
facts  about  the  construction  in  question. 

3.  The  test  of  economy.    While  primarily  both  necessary  and 
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exact,  the  best  terms  will  also  present  to  the  pupil's  mind  the 
fewest  possible  difficulties  of  apprehension.  They  will  be  relatively 
simple  names,  not  requiring  elaborate  explanation  from  the  teacher 
or  textbook.  By  this  test,  we  should  probably,  other  canons 
permitting,  prefer  "past  tense"  to  "preterite,"  "past  perfect"  to 
"pluperfect." 

But  the  question  of  economy  has  many  aspects.  A  term  which 
may  be  in  itself  simpler  sometimes  asks  additional  effort  from  the 
pupil,  if  it  is  different  from,  and  unrelated  to,  every  other  term  he 
has  learned.  Thus  if  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  learn  the  term  "object 
of  a  verb,"  he  will  probably  find  it  easier  to  learn  "objective  case" 
than  "accusative  case,"  and  if  the  term  "complement"  is  also 
used  in  other  connections,  "objective  complement"  will  be  better 
than  "factitive  object,"  though,  as  Professor  Hale  has  pointed  out, 
it  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  accuracy. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  foimd  that  two  or  more  terms  may  be 
combined,  without  menace  to  clearness  of  thinking,  so  as  to  dis- 
regard a  minor  distinction,  and  reduce  the  number  of  terms  to  be 
learned.  This  way,  however,  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  not  to 
say  dangers.  We  do  not  want  primarily  to  save  the  pupil's  mind, 
but  to  condition  his  use  of  it,  so  that  it  may  develop  most  rapidly 
and  soxmdly.  Not  mere  parsimony,  but  intelligent  expenditure 
is  economy.  And  for  the  pupil  to  recognize,  through  the  learning 
of  an  additional  name,  a  real  distinction  in  thought-relations  is 
an  imdoubted  gain  to  his  mental  powers,  while  the  suppression  of 
such  a  distinction  in  the  supposed  interests  of  his  mental  economy 
means  only  loss.  The  principle  here,  however,  will  doubtless  give 
us  less  trouble  than  its  application  to  specific  terms. 

We  shall  doubtless  agree  that  considerations  of  economy  should, 
other  things  being  equal,  recommend  to  our  adoption  terms  correl- 
ative or  identical  with  other  terms  which  the  pupil  must  learn  if 
he  studies  a  foreign  language;  but  for  reasons  before  stated,  this 
consideration  should  not  operate  to  introduce  confusion  or  waste 
into  the  study  of  English  grammar. 

If  this  committee  had  absolute  power  to  enforce  the  adoption 
of  the  terminology  it  should  recommend,  it  need  concern  itself  no 
further  than  this  about  the  principle  of  economy,  but  in  the  exist- 
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ing  conditions  doubtless  the  adoption  of  a  term  by  several  commit- 
tees or  its  use  in  a  majority  of  current  English  grammars  will  con- 
stitute a  strong  argument  for  its  reconunendation  by  us. 

These,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  seem  to  us  most 
important  in  determining  the  nomenclature  which  we  shall  recom- 
mend to  you  at  our  next  meeting.  A  list  of  terms,  adapted  from 
the  list  submitted  by  the  New  York  committee,  has  been  drawn 
up  by  two  members  of  our  committee,  and  is  now  undergoing 
criticism  from  every  other  member  in  the  light  of  the  principles  I 
have  here  stated,  and  of  any  others  which  may  disclose  themselves 
in  the  course  of  our  discussions.  It  niay  be  that  in  this  process  of 
criticism  and  discussion  we  shall  revise  or  even  reject  some  of  these 
princq>les,  besides  adding  others.  They  are  only  a  "  working  basis," 
sure  to  be  disturbed  if  we  are  really  working. 

And  when  we  have  at  length  come  to  agreement  upon  a  list 
of  tenns,  we  have  still  to  subject  it  to  the  following  inquiries:  Will 
this  particular  list  tend  to  remedy  evils  alleged  against  the  present 
nomenclature  ?  In  solving  certain  difficulties  of  the  existing  situ- 
atbn  has  it  created  others  ?  What  will  be,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
its  actual  effect  upon  the  teaching  of  grammar  ?  Will  it  satisfy 
the  Intimate  demands  of  scholars  as  well  as  those  of  the  practical 
teacher?  Has  it  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  revisers  of 
teraiinology  not  only  in  granmiar  but  in  other  subjects,  such  as 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  psychology,  zoology,  botany,  eco- 
nomics ?  What  will  it  cost  to  make  the  nomenclature  of  all  English 
grammars  imif  orm  on  this  basis  ? 

This  last  question  may  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance,  but  it 
should  not  be  ignored,  since  purely  commercial  considerations  may 
Wock  a  measure  apparently  desirable  from  every  other  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Sheffield, 
of  Wellesley  College,  has  offered  a  most  interesting  suggestion 
looking  toward  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  granmiatical  termi- 
nology, rather  than  the  mere  tinkering  with  it  which  has  previously 
been  contemplated.    I  quote  from  his  statement  to  the  committee : 

The  further  classification  of  words  raises  the  question  how  far  English 
grammar  can  make  profitable  use  of  the  names  of  the  "parts  of  speech"  as 
those  axe  traditionally  applied.    ''Noim,"  "adjective,"  "verb"  are  names  that 
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wpply  tinequivocaUy  only  to  words  in  which  certain  kinds  of  meaning  and  use 
are  designated  by  a  characteristic  set  of  forms:  that  is,  content,  function,  and 
form  are  all  conditions  of  their  application.  In  English,  lacking  so  frequently 
the  formal  marks,  we  pretend  to  apply  these  terms  "by  function,"  but  of  course 
we  do  nothing  of  the  kind  when  we  talk  of  a  **noun  used  attributively,"  an 
''adjective  used  substantively,"  etc.  If  our  conmiittee  can  feel  its  instructions 
"to  consider  the  possibilities  of  reform  in  granmiatical  nomenclature"  to  be  a 
warrant  for  making  a  statement  about  the  principles  that  should  govern  the 
descriptive  nomenclature  for  words,  it  could  further  sound  thinking  on  this 
matter.  A  conmiittee  on  English  grammar  would  not,  of  course,  presume  to 
offer  new  terms  for  gnunmar  in  general  Some  of  us,  indeed,  may  feel  that 
even  to  suggest  such  a  thing  would  put  us  among  the  £q)erantists  and  reformed- 
alphabet  people.  But  it  would  be  of  real  he^  to  future  work  in  this  field  to 
draw  out  opinions  upon  a  formulation  somewhat  as  follows: 

A  word  is  a  sense-complex  that  (as  has  just  been  r^narked)  oSers  three 
features  for  classification:    (i)  its  content  (indQ>endent  meaning),  (2)  its 
function  (use  in  the  sentence),  and  (3)  its  form.    For  each  of  these  we  have  a 
workable  set  of  categories,  viz.; 
I.    For  contetU 

A.  Thing  (  Prq>er  (names  with  designative  value) 

("substance")  (  Conunon  (names  with  descriptive  value) 

r  Quality 

B-  Attribute        \  Behavior  .  _       .    . 

I  Relat'o    J  Descnptive 

(  Designative  (words  that  designate  by 
relation  to  discourse  or  context,  by  rda- 
tion  of  part  to  whole,  etc.;  personal, 
rdative,  and  possessive  pronouns;  arti- 
cles, demonstratives,  distributives). 
"Modal"  content — number,  degree,  tense — gives  a  cross<lassification. 
n.    For  "function"  the  bearing,  or  (in  the  case  of  particles)  the  marking  of: 

A.  A  cardinal  relation  of  syntax: 

1.  Subj€|ct 

2.  Predicate 

3.  Attributive 

4.  Adverbial 

B.  An  associative  relation  (as  between  sentence-wholes) :  anJ,  but,  etc 

C.  Modal  value. 

There  will  be  a  cross-classification  between  independent  words  and 
particles  (words  that  presuppose  a  context). 
m.    For  form  one  of  certain: 

A.  Sets  of  declension  and  conjugation  affixes. 

B.  Derivative  affixes  (like  slav-ery,  en-slave)  that  carry  S3mtactic  habit. 
It  is  evident  that  no  term  really  makes  out  what  "part  of  speech"  a  word 

is  without  telling  us  what  categories  imder  each  of  these  three  headings  it 
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answers  to.  The  term,  that  is,  should  show  three  elements,  each  designating 
a  category  respectively  of  content,  of  function,  and  of  form.  Where,  as  often 
in  English,  distinctive  form  is  lacking,  the  third  element  would  of  course  be 
dropped.  An  ideal  nomenclature  for  words  could  then  resemble  that  for 
chemical  complexes.    Thus  in: 

sub-carbon-ate 
hypo-sulph-ite 
hypo-chlor-ous 
per-chlor-ic 

chlor-ite 

nitr-ate 
prefixes,  stems,  and  suffixes  refer  to  three  different  sets  of  categories,  so  that 
cadi  term  gives  a  maximum  of  information  for  the  speech-material  used. 
Omtrast  with  these,  our  grammatical  terms — prq>ositi(m,  predicate  adjective, 
objective  complement,  etc. — ^which  tell  nothing  without  running  to  tedious 
lengths.  We  may  feel  that  a  reform  on  thb  line  is  ''not  yet  within  the  field 
of  practical  politics,"  but  we  should  observe  that  such  a  reform  is  not  without 
precedent.  The  nomenclature  for  igneous  rocks  having  grown  by  mere  accre- 
tion around  a  clumsy  traditional  system,  four  American  petrographers  in  1903 
poblislied  a  brand  new  nomenclature  based  on  quantitative  chemical  analysis, 
and  on  the  codification  of  prefixes,  stems,  and  suffixes.  This  system,  the 
QMotUiUUide  Classification  of  Igneous  Rocks,  had  in  1909  gained  such  a  wide 
concDcy  as  to  command  its  inclusion  in  Webster^s  New  International  Dictionary. 

Would  such  an  inquiry  as  this  seem  to  the  Council  to  lie  outside 
our  province,  or  to  serve  no  useful  end  ?  Personally  I  should  be 
^ad  to  devote  some  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  committee  to 
this  task,  even  though  no  tangible  results  should  be  forthcoming; 
for  I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  consider  the  question  seriously,  some 
future  conmiittee  must  and  will  do  so.  However,  we  should  not 
wi^  to  enlarge  our  commission  imwarrantably,  or  to  xmdertake 
an  arduous  and  imcertain  quest  against  the  expressed  judgment  of 
this  Council. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  should  Uke  to  ask  for  free  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  not  only  on  this  point  but  upon  any  feature  of  the 
plans  I  have  here  outlined.  Standing  on  the  threshold  of  our  task 
we  feel  the  need  of  all  the  help  that  friendly  criticism  and  suggestion 
can  give  us.  I  hope  that  the  general  discussion  which  follows  may 
yield  much  of  value  to  us;  and  any  further  information  or  opinion 
win  be  gratefully  received  by  me  or  by  any  other  member  of  the 
oxnmittee. 
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JOHN  M.  CLAPP 
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English  was  recognized  as  a  subject  for  formal  class  instruction 
in  higher  schools  not  much  over  a  generation  ago.  Today,  in  its 
several  divisions — ^literature,  philology,  rhetoric — ^it  btilks  large  in 
the  college  curriculum,  and  especially  large  in  that  of  the  high 
school,  and  there  is  general  agreement,  I  think,  in  regarding  it 
as  the  principal  culture  study  of  our  time.  The  rapid  improve- 
ments of  its  methods  of  instruction,  and  its  steady  growth  in 
thoroughness  have  been  remarkable.  Yet  no  thoughtful  English 
teacher,  I  fancy,  can  be  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of 
English  teaching.  Whether  the  subject  be  regarded  as  a  culture 
study  or  a  utility  study,  there  is  enormous  waste  of  effort  in  our 
methods,  there  is  regrettable  inadequacy  in  our  results. 

In  one  important  point  the  English  teaching  of  today  is  less 
sensible  and  less  really  scholarly  than  that  of  forty  years  ago. 
During  the  past  generation  practically  all  the  work  of  English 
departments,  in  college  and  secondary  school,  has  been  eye-study; 
the  vocal  elements  in  literature  have  been  ignored.  Except  for 
a  comparatively  few  institutions  which  in  one  way  or  another, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  held  out  against  the  current,  this 
statement  holds  good  for  the  entire  coimtry.  It  is,  today,  perfectiy 
possible  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  spend  eight  years  studying  English 
in  school  and  college,  and  scarcely  be  reminded  that  English  is  a 
spoken  language,  the  language  of  the  street  and  market,  the 
playgroimd  and  theater,  and  of  the  home  circle.  We  teachers  of 
English  assume  that  our  pupils  have  acquired  in  the  grade  schools, 
or  incidentally  from  life,  a  satisfactory  command  of  the  fundamental 
processes  of  reading  and  talking.  We  proceed  to  give  our  whole 
attention,  in  the  classes  in  literature  to  analysis  of  thought  and 

'  Read  before  the  College  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
Chicago,  November,  29, 191 2. 
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style,  in  our  classes  in  rhetoric  to  written  composition,  without 
testing  or  trying  to  improve  our  students'  mastery  of  those  funda- 
mental processes  without  which  real  facility  in  writing,  real 
iq^redation  of  literary  values,  are  almost  impossible. 

But  the  fact  is  that  few  students  in  high-school  and  college 
classes  in  English  actually  possess  the  command  of  the  spoken 
language  with  which  we  credit  them.  Teachers  go  serenely  on 
lecturing  about  literature,  and  conducting  fragmentary  quiz- 
discussions,  in  which  a  few  bright  youths  chatter  and  the  rest 
look  wise,  without  realizing  how  little  the  most  of  the  class  tmder- 
stand  of  what  they  are  studying,  simply  becaxise  they  cannot  read 
it  In  the  same  way  teachers  patiently  assign  and  correct  themes, 
year  after  year,  without  suspecting  that  the  labored,  ill-ordered 
writing  which  is  the  regular  thing  in  Freshman  themes  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  bojrs  and  girls  have  no  ready  command 
of  the  idioms  of  speech.  In  most  of  these  adolescents  the  aesthetic 
sense  is  yet  imdevdoped;  we  are  trying  to  teach  them  rhetoric 
and  literature  by  methods  which  shoot  over  their  heads.  We  may 
be  teaching  the  subject  but  we  are  not  teaching  the  students. 
One  result — of  immediate  practical  consequence  to  us  professors 
of  Knglish — is  this,  that  most  of  the  more  independent  and  vigorous 
young  persons  drop  English  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  our  upper 
college  courses — ^and  they  are  our  pride — enrol  chiefly  the  studious 
feeble  few  among  the  men,  along  with  a  flock  of  yoimg  women  who 
take  English  because  it  is  ladylike. 

Another  result  of  the  general  system  is  that  teachers  of  English 
are  inadequately  prepared  for  their  work.  Some  of  these  yoimg 
persons — ^the  more  studious — ^whose  speech  is  faltering  and  even 
slovenly,  whose  manner  in  oral  reading,  when  they  have  to  read 
a  passage  aloud,  is  monotonous  and  incorrect,  are  passed  on  through 
one  English  course  after  another,  and  recommended  at  last  to  be 
in  their  turn  teachers  of  English.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  I  once  heard  a  yoimg  professor  read  a  com- 
plaint of  the  lack  of  response,  among  college  students,  to  the 
charm  of  good  literature.  Incidentally  he  read  out  a  passage 
from  Kipling's  "Mandalay" — ^as  a  sample  of  the  good  poetry 
which  the  students  did  not  appreciate — solemnly,  monotonously. 
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in  a  voice  as  harsh  as  one  sometimes  hears  in  a  crowded  trolley-car. 
Some  of  us,  I  fear,  were  moved  to  sympathize  with  the  students. 

The  neglect  of  the  vocal  elements  of  literature  by  English 
teachers  today  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  accident.  A  good 
many  of  us  are  afraid  to  show  much  interest  in  expressive  speech 
or  reading  lest  we  be  thought  unscholarly,  lest  we  be  classed  with 
the  elocutionists,  the  popular  lecturers,  who  use  literature  to 
exploit  their  personal  attractions.  Our  disapproval  of  elocutionary 
extravagances  has  imquestionably  contributed  to  keep  our  own 
manner  monotonous  and  careless.  But  whatever  the  ca\ise,  the 
result  of  the  disregard  of  oral  values  in  our  personal  study  and  in 
our  teaching  is  not  only  to  lessen  our  own  command  of  the  language 
and  our  appreciation  of  its  powers,  but  to  westken  seriously  our 
power  of  instruction,  by  either  example  or  precept.  The  dumb 
are  teaching  the  dumb  the  mjrsteries  of  language — of  persuasion, 
of  poetry,  of  the  drama!  This  is  not  merely  absurd:  it  is 
unscholarly. 

The  high  schools  are  waking  up.  They  are  coming  to  see  that 
grade-school  instruction  in  speech  and  reading,  no  matter  how 
careful,  must  be  continued  in  the  high-school;  otherwise  the  sloven- 
linesses of  street  and  playground  and  home  will  corrupt  good  vocal 
habits.  Moreover,  the  elementary  instruction  suitable  for  children 
tmder  fourteen  does  not  enable  boys  and  girls  to  read  the  high- 
school  books,  or  to  manage  the  more  difficult  talking  which  high- 
school  studies  require.  Progressive  schools,  accordingly,  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  are  trying  to  improve  the  student's  ordinary 
use  of  language,  not  merely  by  an  extension  of  written  composi- 
tion, through  watching  his  notebooks  and  examination  papers  in 
all  classes,  but  by  disciplining  him  in  speech  and  in  reading.  Oral 
composition,  particularly,  is  being  widely  developed.  In  ten 
years,  I  am  incHned  to  think,  it  will  rq>lace  much  of  the  written 
composition  now  taught  in  the  high-school  course. 

During  the  past  year  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  has  been  asking  high-school  graduates,  both  those  who 
have  gone  on  through  college  and  those  who  have  entered  busi- 
ness, what  they  think  of  their  high-school  English  training,  and 
particularly  what  parts  of  it  they  wish  they  had  had  more  of. 
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The  subject  of  which  these  high-school  graduates  wanted  more — 
those  from  large  schools  and  from  small  schools,  those  in  business 
and  those  in  college — was  pre-eminently  oral  composition,  which 
received  a  vote  twice  as  large  as  the  subjects  next  in  demand — 
^)elling  and  pimctuation.  A  similar  investigation  by  the  New 
York  teachers  of  English  got  even  more  striking  results  of  the 
same  sort.  In  New  York,  out  of  the  290  replies,  138  called  for 
more  oral  composition;  the  subject  next  in  demand  had  some 
30  votes. 

The  high  schools  have  taken  up  oral  exercises,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  without  pressure  from  the  colleges — except  in  so  far  as 
certain  keen-sighted  college  professors  who  have  written  high- 
school  textbooks  lately,  have  suggested  the  change.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, by  the  way,  that  some  of  the  high-school  teachers  are  now 
asking  the  colleges  to  put  on  an  entrance  examination  in  oral 
English. 

What  about  the  colleges  ?  Is  there  a  place  in  college  English 
dasses  for  exercises  in  reading,  or  talking,  or  both  ?  The  question 
has  been  raised  now  and  then  in  the  past,  almost  always  to  receive 
a  negative  answer,  particularly  from  English  departments.  I 
bdieve  that  it  is  going  to  be  raised  again,  insistently,  by  the  public, 
and  ultimately  to  receive  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  believe 
that  oral  exercises  are  needed  as  part  of  the  regular  college  courses 
in  English,  that  we  cannot  have  really  satisfactory  English  instruc- 
tion without  them,  and  that  there  are  ways  of  combining  them 
with  the  work  we  do  now  in  our  classes  in  literature  and  rhetoric 
so  as  to  make  college  English  more  interesting,  richer,  and  more 
thorough. 

When  I  say  that  oral  exercises  are  needed  in  connection  with 
coU^e  English  dasses,  I  am  not  thinking  of  such  temporary  pro- 
v^ons  as  may  seem  advisable  to  remedy  defects  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  now  in  college,  due  to  poor  teaching  in  the  lower 
schoob.  Even  after  the  secondary  schools  have  developed  their 
own  work  in  oral  English,  so  that  they  are  succeeding  with  it  as 
well  as  they  do  with  written  composition  and  with  literature, 
there  will  still  be  need  in  college  for  the  sort  of  work  I  mean. 
Nor  am  I  thinking  of  the  need  for  providing  training  for  pro- 
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q>ective  high-school  teachers,  a  need  which  is  alreaxly  uj 
colleges.  The  Illinois  Conference  of  Qgh  School  Xeac 
English  two  years  ago  p>assed  resolutions  asking  all  instu 
which  train  high-school  teachers  of  English  to  fit  them  U 
oral  English,  a  demand  which  will  be  made  generally  as  on 
develops  in  the  high  schools  of  the  coimtry.  But  such  tJ 
might  be  given,  after  a  fashion,  outside  the  college  English  c 
by  means  of  the  courses  in  elocution  and  oratory,  now  main 
as  a  sort  of  side-show  by  most  colleges — doing  work,  some  of 
of  excellent  quality,  but  not  connected  with  the  Knglish  d 
ments.  This,  of  course,  would  hardly  satisfy  the  high  sc 
which  expect  their  teachers  to  correlate  oral  exercises  wit 
other  English  work  of  their  classes,  and  would  prefer  them  to 
had  their  own  training  from  the  college  departments  of  £n] 
But  prospective  high-school  teachers  constitute  only  a  small  pa 
the  enrolment  in  college  English  classes,  and  the  problem 
present  would  scarcely  affect  the  general  schane  of  a  co 
department. 

Now  it  is  just  that  of  which  I  am  thinking,  the  general  sch 
of  a  college  department  of  English.  I  am  convinced  that 
exercises  are  needed  as  a  regular  part  of  the  elementary  rhet 
and  literature  required  of  all  students,  and  that  oral  work  o 
more  advanced  character  has  a  place  among  the  English  electi 
of  the  upper  years. 

There  is  the  same  reason  for  oral  exercises  in  elementary  coUc 
English  as  for  oral  exercises  in  high-school  English.  The  be 
and  girls  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  still  immatiu 
with  minds  which  are  rapidly  changing;  they  are  really  growii 
up,  in  these  two  years,  turning  into  men  and  women.  For  tl 
first  time  they  are  studying  grown-up  books — not  in  their  Englis 
courses  only,  but  in  all  departments — ^instead  of  the  simple  c 
simplified  books  of  the  high-school  period.  They  are  begimiin 
to  think  the  thoughts,  consider  the  problems,  of  grown-up  persons 
Their  high-school  practice  in  reading  was  insufficient  to  give  then 
command  of  the  subtle  literature  of  maturity;  their  high-schoo 
talking  is  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  the  larger  and  more 
complex  ideas  which  now  bother  their  brains.    They  need  further 
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instruction,  more  advanced  than  can  be  given  at  the  high-school 
age— not  courses  in  elocution  or  public  speaking,  but  work  which 
is  oOTelated,  as  in  the  lower  schools,  with  that  in  literature  and 
rhetoric.  The  object  is  not  chiefly  to  make  them  talk  better,  or 
read  better  aloud;  it  is  to  enable  them  to  write  what  they  have 
to  write^  to  imderstand  the  literature  they  are  to  study. 

We  teach  elementary  college  literature  and  rhetoric  too  drily.  * 
We  assume  in  all  students  the  sense  of  literary  values,  the  power 
to  catch  from  the  printed  words  their  full  meaning,  their  emotional 
suggestion.  This  literary  sense  most  of  our  students  do  not  have. 
They  are  not  specially  interested  in  books,  to  begin  with;  they 
are  dow  to  i^prehend  the  intellectual  and  emotional  implications 
of  rhetorical  form,  and  we  go  too  fast  for  them — our  methods 
are  too  abstract.  The  literary  specialists  can  follow  us,  but  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  literary  specialists  when  they  enter  college 
are  few,  and  generally  the  shallow,  the  precocious,  the  soft-metal 
ones.  The  slower-growing  boys,  especially  those  who  really  haye 
most  in  them,  do  not  catch  on.  They  think  English  is  piffle, 
and  take  no  more  of  it.  Let  us  go  more  slowly,  more  surely,  in 
these  elementary  courses,  keeping  closer  to  the  actual  life-interests 
of  our  students,  putting  more  of  the  juice  of  the  emotions  into  our 
teaching.  The  dry  white  light  of  science  can  wait  imtil  the  student 
reaches  the  upper  courses.  In  the  elementary  literature  work  let 
us  take  time  to  make  sure  that  the  students  can  read  the  books 
which  we  ask  them  to  study;  in  the  rhetoric  classes  let  us  take  time 
to  give  them  practice  in  talking  the  kind  of  thing  we  ask  them  to 
write.  We  teachers  shall  not  cover  so  much  groimd  as  now,  but 
our  students  wiU  cover  more. 

And  first  as  to  the  oral  composition.  Rhetoric,  the  art  of 
composition,  includes,  as  it  is  generally  defined,  both  writing  and 
talking.  We  present-day  college  teachers  of  English,  however, 
are  wont  to  accept  this  definition  with  a  large  mental  reservation. 
Our  real  belief  is  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  intellectual  life,  which 
adkge  graduates  are  to  lead,  talking  is  of  little  importance,  and 
writing  of  very  great  importance.  The  fact  is  that  for  the  scholar, 
and  much  more  for  the  man  of  affairs,  the  practice  of  the  art 
,(rf  q>eech  is  stiU  at  least  as  important  as  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
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writing,  and  the  discipline  offered  by  the  art  of  speech  h 
V  greater  importance.  The  two  disciplines  should  be  ca 
together  in  the  elementary  rhetoric  instruction  fumislie 
imdergraduates;  they  help  each  other.  Written  core 
tends  to  fix  attention  on  details  of  form.  The  required  Fj 
theme-writing,  for  instance,  if  the  teacher  has  many  pupiJ 
becomes  little  more  than  a  straightening  out  of  faulty  sej 
But  oral  composition  fixes  attention  on  the  larger  aspects  o 
ture,  and  especially  on  the  adaptation  of  matter  to  a  pa 
audience,  or  listener.  If  there  is  need  that  the  scholar,  and  t 
of  affairs,  who  is  far  more  numerously  represented  in  elem 
English  classes,  shall  be  trained  in  solidtude  for  details,  t 
even  more  need  that  both  should  be  trained  in  the  shap 
material,  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  partioilar  end. 
often,  the  composition  of  the  erudite  man,  alike  in  speech  2 
writing,  is  meticulous  and  formless.  If  all  our  Freshmen 
well  taught  in  oral  composition  more  of  our  doctors'  theses  1 
be  readable. 

Oral  composition  of  one  sort,  let  us  remember,  the  argum< 
tive  or  expository  address,  has  been  encouraged  for  ages  in  Ame] 
colleges,  as  in  the  European  institutions  on  which  they  ' 
modeled,  down  to  our  own  generation.  From  the  public  disp 
tions  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  times  the  line  of  descent  \ 
down  through  the  commencement  speaking,  the  chapel  orati< 
the  endowed  prizes  for  forensics,  the  officially  encouraged  liter 
sodeties,  to  the  intercollegiate  "oratory-tests"  and  debates 
the  nearer  past.  These  latest  public  exercises  in  oral  discoui 
anathema  generally  to  departments  of  English,  have  usually  hi 
encouraged  by  the  college  presidents,  who  in  this  respect  seem 
have  shown  the  better  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  young  peop 
the  truer  sense  of  historical  continidty.  For  as  it  is  natural  ai 
proper  for  yoimg  folks  to  talk,  even  with  gushing  elaboratenes 
it  is  right  to  give  public  recognition  for  skill  in  speech,  and  the 
public  contests  of  the  recent  past  were  the  degenerate  rq)resenu 
tives  of  a  strong  and  soimd  tradition  in  the  academic  world 
running  back  himdreds  of  years.  In  the  old  days,  it  is  tnie,  ther 
was  litUe  or  no  formal  dass  instruction  in  connection  with  coU^ 
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oral  exercises,  nor,  since  the  seventeenth  century  or  so,  have  they 
counted  largely  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree.  But  neither  was 
there  any  specific  instruction,  in  those  days,  in  writing.  Class 
instruction  in  English,  of  any  sort,  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  in  com- 
parison with  the  long  pedigree  of  the  contests  and  exhibitions 
whose  feeble  present-day  manifestations  stir  our  not  imjustifiable 
scom. 

No  one  would  wish  to  restore  the  formal  chapel  orations  of  a 
half-century  ago,  or  make  graduation  depend  on  the  successful 
public  discussion  of  a  point  in  philosophy.  Still  less,  I  trust, 
would  anyone  wish  to  revive  the  oratorical  and  debating  contests 
of  more  recent  years,  glib,  shallow,  artificial,  and  in  their  inter- 
collegiate form  reeking  with  sly  dishonesty.  Those  contests,  in 
which  the  aim  had  come  to  be  not  persuasion  but  display,  were 
bad  in  almost  every  aspect;  they  were  good  only  in  so  far  as  they 
furnished  a  vent  for  the  rhetorical  impulse  of  the  youth  of  their 
day.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that,  imtil  the  last 
thirty  years,  coU^e  authorities,  here  and  abroad,  have  always 
considered  the  rhetoric  of  spoken  discoiurse — as  Professor  Genimg 
calls  it— a  part  of  the  training  of  an  educated  man.  Let  us  recall, 
for  instance,  that  thirty  years  ago  most  American  colleges  main- 
tained, co-ordinate  in  rank  with  their  chairs  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  chairs  of  rhetoric,  or  rhetoric  and  elocution,  or 
rhetoric  and  oratory.  Today  such  titles  are  rare;  the  newer 
foundations  are  called  merely  professorships  of  English. 

The  old  forms  of  oral  rhetoric  had  come  to  be  hopelessly  arti- 
ficial. It  is  well  that  they  were  discarded.  But  the  general  neglect 
in  coU^e  of  the  art  of  speech  is  a  worse  condition.  And  for  that 
neglect  the  teachers  of  English  are  responsible.  When  the  college 
study  of  rhetoric  was  being  reorganized,  a  generation  ago,  we 
put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse,  in  Lord  Salisbiuy's  phrase. 
Under  the  lead  of  Harvard,  and  of  the  enthusiastic  but  youthful 
professors  with  German  degrees  who  took  charge  of  American 
departments  of  English  in  those  years,  we  centered  our  attention 
on  written  composition,  of  a  literary  and  aesthetic  sort,  to  our 
great  and  lasting  sorrow.  Today  the  daily  theme,  with  its  naive 
assumption  that  the  ordinary  imdergraduate,  whether  or  not 
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I  specially  interested  in  literature,  mtises  a  crop  of  writable  ideas 
'  every  twenty-four  hours^has  gone  its  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  But  the  regular  Freshman  composition,  the  one  course 
required  of  all  students,  in  some  institutions,  still  consists  largely 
of  pseudo-literary  exercises — descriptions,  stories,  and  criticism — 
produced  by  young  persons  who  care  little  for  anything  of  the  sort. 
For  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl — ^may  I  suggest — there  is  far  more 
culture  value,  not  to  speak  of  direct  utility,  in  a  course  in  argu- 
mentation and  exposition,  largely  by  means  of  oral  exerdses, 
which  stirs  the  sincere  interest  of  the  yoimg  people,  and  concerns 
itself  mainly  with  the  truth,  the  essential  value,  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  with  the  broader  aspects  of  structure.' 

I  would  substitute,  therefore,  for  the  existing  Freshman  com- 
'  position,  with  its  two  written  themes  a  week,  a  course  mainly  in 
exposition  and  argumentation,  xising  both  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises in  about  equal  proportion.  The  instructors,  however,  should 
not  be  merely  studious  young  persons  with  a  doctorate  and  perhaps 
a  notion  for  style.  They  should  be  grown  men  of  more  robust 
type,  of  soimd  but  not  fussy  literary  taste,  interested  rather  in 
people,  things,  and  ideas  than  in  aesthetic  devices.  They  should 
use  a  ?i^i»^inmm  of  red  ink,  but  they  should  spend  much  more  time 
than  now  is  usual  in  oral  conference  with  their  students,  taking 
them  singly  and  in  small  groups.  Much  can  be  done  by  means 
of  the  small  group;  the  students  can  be  made  to  work  together 
and  to  stimulate  each  other.  There  would  be  little  attention  to 
the  minuter  aspects  of  style;  fewer  callow  stories  would  be  written; 
there  would  be  little  effort,  aj^Murently,  for  a  literary  atmosphere. 
But  the  result  of  such  a  course  would  be  not  only  improvanent 
in  the  rhetoric  of  common  q>eech  and  writing  but  an  increase 
of  genuine  interest  in  letters,  increased  saisitiveness  to  literary 
values  on  the  part  of  the  ordinar>'  student  I  mean  what  I  say — 
the  ordinary  student.  Literature  is  not  a  thing  of  narrow  ai^>eal; 
all  kinds  of  healthy  >*o\mg  parsons  will  come  into  our  shop,  if 
we  don*t  scare  than  off  by  too  eariy  onphasis  on  aesthetics.    I 

*  In  Um  coDMCtion  I  mif  ht  odl  atttntioii  to  the  coMpositioii  comse  worked  out 
al  Indiana  Univcrsily«  as  described  by  Prolcasor  Frai^  Ayddotte,  a  year  or  so  ago, 
in  tbe  Edm^Uimml  Rg9U9  and  in  tb«  A'aliM.  Increase  tl»e  oral  work  of  this  course, 
and  yoa  bare  very  near)/  what  b  needed. 
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wonder  what  sort  of  figure  John  Masefield  would  have  cut  in 
the  usual  Freshman  theme-course  of  an  American  college. 

Such  a  course  as  I  have  suggested  in  oral  and  written  compo- 
ation— or  rather  let  us  call  it  by  the  old  name,  a  course  in  rhetoric — 
would  accomplish  in  our  more  highly  organized  academic  life  the 
purpose  which  in  old  days  was  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  way 
of  the  cluq>el  oration  and  the  commencement  speaking,  and  earlier 
still  by  the  graduating  disputation;  and  more  effectively,  because 
it  would  reach  all  the  students,  and  reach  them  at  the  beguming 
of  their  college  career.  This  course  in  rhetoric,  I  wish  to  make 
it  plain,  which  would  replace  our  present  Freshman  composition, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  English  work,  and  should  be  taught 
by  instructors,  or  better,  professors  of  English.  An  approach 
has  been  made  here  and  there,  I  know,  to  such  work,  but,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  rather  timidly.  Some  colleges  have 
been  lately  mixing  a  few  oral  exercises  with  their  written  themes, 
but  the  emphasis  is  still  almost  wholly  upon  the  writing.  To  my 
mind  the  writing  and  the  talking  are  of  equal  importance,  and  the 
same  standard  of  sense,  accuracy,  and  trimness  of  form  should  be 
applied  to  both.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  course  would  not 
be  in  any  special  way  a  drill  in  what  is  called  public  speaking. 
The  oral  exercises  would  not  be  orations,  or  formal  debates;  they 
would  be  exercises  in  simple  talking,  such  as,  in  the  later  life  of 
both  men  and  women,  are  called  for  almost  daily  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  social  and  professional  duty. 

Such  a  course  as  I  suggest  would  take  no  more  time  from  the 
teacher  than  the  present  theme-correction  method.  An  instructor 
can  deal  satisfactorily  with  fifty  students — the  equivalent  of  two 
ordinary  sections  of  our  present  Freshman  composition — ^meeting 
them  r^ularly  once  a  week  in  groups  of  five,  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  spending  four  hoius  additional  per  week  in  theme-reading 
and  in  extra  conferences  with  individuals  who  need  special  help, 
m  the  time  required  for  two  present-day  theme  sections.  And 
the  teacher  will  be  dealing  with  his  students,  let  us  remember, 
dynamically,  face  to  face.  Where  the  nimiber  of  students  per 
teacher  has  to  be  larger,  the  proposed  course  would  take  less  time 
than  the  present  written-theme  courses. 
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card-index  of  sources.  Such  oral  reading,  done  in  a  spirit  of 
vivacious  seriousness,  that  is  to  say  artistically,  would  assist  the 
textual  and  critical  work  of  the  course.  After  such  study,  either 
of  a  survey  course,  or  of  a  course  in  literary  types,  the  student 
could  attack  the  severer  tasks  of  more  advanced  literature  work 
with  truer  appreciation.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  such 
a  course  started,  serious  difficulty,  for  a  time,  I  fear,  in  finding 
competent  teachers,  because  the  teacher  of  such  a  course  must 
have  a  trained  voice  (which  takes  time  to  produce),  though  he 
must  not  exploit  it.  But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  somebody  is 
gmng  to  work  this  thing  out,  before  long,  and  we  shall  all  be  the 
gainers. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  such  oral  exercises  as  come 
into  the  elementary  courses,  which  are  intended  for  students  in 
all  departments,  and  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the 
English  dq>artment.  I  have  time  for  only  a  few  remarks  with 
r^ard  to  oral  exercises  of  a  more  advanced  character,  which 
might  be  offered  as  dectives  in  large  institutions.  There  might 
wdl  be  elective  courses  in  argumentation,  and  in  other  phases  of 
public  speaking.  There  might  be  courses  in  elocution  and  in 
acting,  open  to  advanced  students  of  special  talents,  just  as  we 
now  have  advanced  coturses  in  special  forms  of  written  composi- 
tion. These  courses,  by  the  way,  would  be  directly  useful  to 
proq)ective  teachers  of  English,  particularly  in  the  high  schools. 
Acting,  moreover,  has  a  real  part  in  college  life,  and  courses  in 
acting,  when  correlated  with  other  En^ish  work  and  conducted 
m  a  qnrit  not  of  personal  display  but  of  literary  study,  will  help 
the  courses  in  literature.  Much  of  our  present-day  study  of 
the  history  of  the  drama  is  barren,  useless;  it  is  like  lecturing  on 
the  joys  of  sea-bathing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  West. 
Wisely  conducted  courses  in  acting  would  give  students  the  feeling 
for  the  drama,  which  can  never  be  gained  from  mere  analysis,  or 
from  study  of  dramatic  history. 

There  is  one  thing,  finally,  on  which  I  would  insist,  which  seems 
to  me  fundamental.  All  the  oral  English  in  college  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  department.  There  is  no  place,  in  the 
college  of  the  future,  for  an  independent  department  of  elocution, 
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or  public  speaking,  or  dramatics.  Some  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  now  teaching  these  subjects  in  American  colleges,  and  outside, 
for  that  matter,  are  doing  admirable  work.  They  are  teaching 
rhetoric  and  literature  better,  in  some  respects,  I  must  sorrowfully 
confess,  than  we  who  are  occupying  chairs  of  English.  But  they 
ought  to  be  inside  the  English  departments,  helping  and  being 
helped  by  the  other  English  teachers  in  working  out  the  problems 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  evils  of  the  present  situation 
have  come  largely  from  a  division  of  effort  and  of  authority.  The 
oral  work  by  itself  is  pretty  sure  to  become  trivial  and  q>ecious, 
just  as  the  written  work  by  itself  becomes  pedantic  or  belletristic. 
The  necessary  adjustments  must  be  made  by  every  college  in  its 
own  way,  to  suit  its  own  needs,  but  that  they  wiU  be  made,  even- 
tually, I  am  sure.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  National  Coimdl  of  Teachers  of  English  is 
the  affiliation  therewith  of  the  Ohio  Conference  of  Public  Speak- 
ing. I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  here  my  regret  that  the 
thoughtful,  suggestive  paper  of  Professor  Clark,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  before  the  public-speaking  section  this  afternoon, 
could  not  have  been  presented  to  our  own  section. 

The  English  department  of  the  future  must  have  instructors 
for  the  elementary  required  work  in  rhetoric  and  literature  who  are 
of  good  all-roimd  training  in  talking,  in  writing,  and  in  literary 
appreciation.  For  the  more  advanced  electives  in  oral  work  it 
may  employ  persons  of  special  forensic  or  histrionic  gifts,  but  they 
must  have  the  ballast  of  soimd  instruction  in  writing  and  in  appre- 
ciation of  literature.  In  the  same  way,  the  specialists  who  teach 
the  more  advanced  courses  in  writing,  in  literature,  in  philology 
must  have  also  the  himianizing  discipline  of  oral  training.  The 
head  of  such  a  department — ^well,  in  a  few  of  the  fortunate  larger 
institutions  of  America  there  are  today  some  heads  of  English 
departments  who  could  drive  such  a  team,  if  they  were  given  full 
authority,  and  if  supermen  should  be  needed  in  the  future  they 
will  probably  turn  up  in  time. 

How  soon  the  colleges  will  find  the  right  way  to  solve  the 
problems  sketched  in  this  paper  no  one  can  guess.  But  that  the 
pressure  from  the  public,  from  the  lower  schools,  from  college 
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teachers  bent  on  using  to  the  full  the  unique  cultural  power  which 
the  subject  of  English  offers,  wiU  bring  the  solution,  I  have  no 
doubt 


DISCUSSION 


Joseph  V.  Denmey,  Ohio  State  University:  I  heartily  assent  to  the 
main  contention  of  Professor  Clapp's  paper.  We  need  to  give  an  oral 
training  in  our  Freshman  courses  in  English  composition  and  literature. 
Oral  training  tends  to  give  naturalness  and  idiomatic  flavor  to  the  Fresh- 
men themes,  tends  to  make  written  composition  "talking  on  paper." 
You  get  good  sentences  by  means  of  the  ear-test — ^from  the  student  who 
is  trained  to  hear  what  he  writes,  as  he  writes  it. 

Oral  composition  implies  the  same  preliminary  preparation  as  written 
composition:  collection  of  material,  selection  and  rejection,  arrangement, 
outline-making,  consideration  of  the  audience.  The  common  outline 
having  been  put  on  the  blackboard  and  its  points  nimibered,  the  whole 
dass  may  write,  or  each  member  may  speak  in  turn  on  a  single  point. 
I  recommend  the  frequent  resort  to  oral  composition  of  this  kind,  (i)  as 
a  relief  from  theme-reading,  (2)  as  helping  to  a  more  native,  natural,  and 
idiomatic  vocabulary  in  the  written  work,  (3)  because  oral  English  has 
intrinsic  values.  On  this  last  point  a  few  further  remarks  may  not  be 
out  of  (dace. 

The  high  schools  should  make  a  larger  use  of  the  topical  form  of 
recitation.  The  pupil  should  be  trained  in  his  various  studies,  not 
merely  to  make  single-sentence  answers  to  direct  questions,  but  to  take 
a  topic  and  discuss  it  in  an  orderly  and  intelligible  way.  The  fact  that 
so  few  Freshmen  can  maintain  themselves  for  two  minutes  in  a  topical 
recitation  without  help  and  suggestion  indicates  a  lack  of  this  sort  of 
training  in  their  previous  education.  When  by  chance  a  Freshman 
appears  who  can  make  an  orderly  and  coherent  recitation  in  history, 
for  example,  who  r^ards  the  recitation  as  an  opportunity;  who  shows 
prevision  and  arrangement  in  what  he  says,  and  a  desire  to  be  heard 
to  the  end,  that  Freshman  distinguishes  himself  at  once,  and  if  you  seek 
the  explanation  you  will  usually  find  that  one  of  his  English  teachers 
in  the  high  school  has  taught  him  the  art  of  reciting,  the  art  of  meeting 
and  conquering  a  certain  social  situation.  Students  not  so  trained  are 
cowardly.  They  do  not  know  that  the  way  to  face  any  social  situation 
is  to  divide  intelligently  the  subject  to  be  conquered,  to  attack  the  details 
in  order,  to  train  the  will  to  conquer.    Professors  of  engineering  see  this 
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truth  deariy.  They  know  that  their  graduate  engineers  lack  full  effect- 
iveness in  the  community  not  because  of  any  deficiency  in  professional 
knowledge,  but  solely  because  of  deficiency  in  the  power  and  the  will  to 
speak  the  truth  that  they  know,  whenever  occasion  requires. 

There  are  dangers  in  this  oral  work,  of  which  every  sensible  teacher 
should  be  aware.  There  is  first  the  danger  that,  in  the  ardor  of  a  first 
enthusiasm,  oral  work  will  be  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  written 
work.  The  pupil  needs  both;  each  helps  the  other;  and  the  two 
should  be  kept  in  equilibration.  No  one  but  a  charlatan  would  supplant 
either  by  the  other.  There  is  secondly  the  danger  of  the  elocutionists. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  emphasize  form  and  delivery  at  the  expense 
of  supreme  attention  to  the  thought  and  substance.  Good  form  comes 
as  soon  as  the  youth  feels  the  need  of  it  as  a  social  asset,  and  no  sooner. 
When  he  realizes  that  good  form  will  win  attention  to  his  message,  he 
will  study  good  form.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  danger  of  separating  the 
Freshman  oral  work  from  the  Freshman  written  work.  Oral  and  written 
English  should  be  taught  to  Freshmen  by  the  same  instructor,  or  each 
will  become  too  specialized  at  this  early  stage,  and  each  will  become  a 
separate  interest.  After  the  unity  of  the  two  has  been  recognized,  the 
professor  of  public  speaking  will  find  his  students  ready  for  him. 

Raymond  M.  Alden,  University  of  Illinois:  I  confess  that  I  have 
not  only  enjoyed  Professor  Clapp's  paper,  but  that  it  has  stirred  my 
conscience  to  a  sense  of  lost  opportunities  in  the  development  of  this 
kind  of  work  in  connection  with  other  English  studies.  Two  or  three 
reasons  for  its  importance  I  might  further  emphasize.  For  one  thing, 
oral  expression  is  as  valid  a  test  of  the  cultivated  as  distinguished  from 
the  unailtivated  person,  as  written  expression;  fineness  of  utterance  is  a 
better  test  than  handwriting  or  pimctuation.  Here  our  students  are 
seriously  deficient;  I  have  thought  sometimes  of  offering  special  entrance 
credit  for  those  who  could  say  "yes"  instead  of  "  Ye-eh"  in  answer  to  a 
question.  Again,  we  have  to  try  to  revive  or  replace  certain  unifying 
elements  in  the  old  education,  as  represented,  for  instance,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  literary  society.  Of  this  the  great  merit  was  that  the  students 
came  to  talk,  and  to  talk  on  things  that  really  interested  them — a  little 
of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth.  Today  it  is  only  those  looking  for- 
ward to  public  speaking  professionally  who  are  likely  to  do  such  work; 
and  debating,  besides  being  largely  restricted  to  this  type  of  student, 
has  come  to  be  associated  largely  with  conspicuous  matched  contests, 
where  the  same  evils  have  come  in  that  have  corrupted  athletics.    The 
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average  student,  then,  needs  work  in  oral  expression  of  the  educational 
but  non-professional  sort. 

But  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent  teachers  here  is  very  great, 
and  on  this  point  I  do  not  at  present  fed  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  Clapp.  We 
all  know,  on  the  one  hand,  the  admirable  scholar  and  writer  who  is 
ineffective  and  indifferent  on  the  side  of  oral  expression,  and  on  the  other 
hand  have  learned  to  shim  tl^  mellifluous  drivel  of  the  "elocutionist." 
I  have  personally  known  one  collie  professor  of  English  and  elocution  who 
was  really  a  professor  of  both,  and  brought  them  into  harmony  in  a  schol- 
arly fashion,  but  only  one.  If  his  kind  can  be  multiplied,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  general  soundness  of  Mr.  Clapp's  principles.  Meantime  there  is 
a  more  certain  chance  of  developing  this  work  in  the  high-school  English 
courses  than  in  coU^e,  and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  it 
there;  we  should  also  do  what  we  can  to  stimulate  voluntary  activity 
of  this  sort,  on  healthful  lines,  among  our  students. 

Finally,  I  might  say  that  I  have  seen  some  practical  experiments  in 
this  direction  in  California.  At  Stanford  University  we  formerly  had 
an  oral  entrance  examination  in  English  literature,  required  of  all  who 
offered  credit  in  that  subject;  and  the  head  of  the  English  department 
also  gave  an  examination  in  the  Senior  year,  in  reading  aloud,  to  all 
students  who  took  English  as  a  "major" — or  at  least  to  all  who  wished 
to  be  recommended  to  teach  it.  Both  these  examinations  emphasized 
snnidy  the  ability  to  read  with  real  intelligence.  I  believe  the  develop- 
ment of  admission  on  certificate  has  largely  done  away  with  the  oral 
entrance  examination;  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  both  Stan- 
ford and  the  University  of  California  are  distinguished  by  offering  a 
^edal  credit  in  oral  English,  which  may  beaded  to  the  usual  credit 
for  composition. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  COMPOSITIONAL  INTEREST 
OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH 

GRADES' 


JAMES  H.  HARRIS 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dubuque,  Iowa 


I.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INQUIRY 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  was  to  determine,  if  possible,  tl 
dominating  lines  of  interest  of  the  child  with  reference  to  tl 
material  for  composition.  It  has  long  been  my  contention  thi 
the  material  for  compositional  purposes  should  be  sought  in  tt 
interests,  activities,  and  needs  of  the  child,  and  that  if  we  coul 
determine  at  any  given  stage  what  the  dominating  interests  i 
the  child  are,  we  could  easily  determine  the  line  of  his  expression 
interests;  that  the  material  for  compositional  work  has  been  tc 
much  imposed  from  without  and  too  little  invoked  from  withii 
that  it  has  been  determined  by  the  convenience  and  views  of  tl 
teacher,  rather  than  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  chil< 
that  it  has  been  a  forced  and  artificial  process  rather  than  a  natur 
and  spontaneous  process. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state  that  while  this  has  be< 
my  viewpoint  in  reference  to  the  material  for  composition,  it  la 
not  been  my  purpose  to  demonstrate  either  the  truth  or  falsil 
of  this  view.  Wholly  apart  from  whether  the  material  should  1 
sought  in  the  interests  of  the  child  or  imposed  by  the  teach 
without  reference  to  those  interests,  there  should  be  somethii 
of  definite  value  to  the  teacher  in  an  inquiry  such  as  this. 

It  at  least  gives  h^  the  viewpoint  of  the  child;  it  gives  h 
some  definite  data  upon  which  to  base  the  selection  of  her  coi 
positional  topics;  and  it  should  result,  whatever  interpretati< 
she  may  place  upon  the  data,  in  increased  efficiency. 

In  brief,  then,  my  purBO§fiJn..^ejnquiry  was,  ^rst,  to  secu 

*  Read  before  the  Elementary  School  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach 
of  English,  November  29, 19x2. 
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some  definite  facts  regarding  the  compositional  interests  of  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  children;  and,  second,  through  this  inquiry, 
to  be  of  service  to  the  teacher  by  giving  her  the  children's  point 
of  view. 

n.     SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY 

This  inquiry  was  n>^£jpjTTMjTP  Minnpapnlig  pnblir  g^^^^plq  two 
years  ago  and  covers  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  only;  that 
is,  children  ranging  in  2)ge  from  about  thirteen  to  fifteen. 

The  inquiry  was  fl.pproarher^  from  two  points  of  view:  first, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  types  of  compositions — ^narrative,  descrip- 
tive, explanatory,  and  reasoning  or  argument;  second,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  correlation  with  school  studies  and  school  ac^vi- 
ties,  and  with  actual  and  imaginary  experiences  of  the  child  him- 
self or  of  others.  The  study  as  to  the  four  types  of  composition 
covered^a  children  and  that  based  on  correlations  and  experience 
covered  520  children. 

Supplementary  inquiries  were  made,  first,  in  the  way  of  a  test 
wherein  ten  specific  titles  were  set,  rq)resenting  in  a  general  way 
certain  correlations  and  experiences,  from  which  the  pupil  selected 
his  favorite  topic  and  wrote  a  brief  composition  thereon ;  second, 
an  inquiry  mixing  correlations  with  types.  This  last  was  significant 
and  of  considerable  incidental  value,  but  one  may  not,  perhaps, 
attach  too  much  independent  weight  to  its  findings. 

m.     METHOD  OF  INQUIRY 

The  method  of  inquiry  followed  in  this  study  was  as  follows: 

In  the  first  group,  which  we  will  call  Group  A,  correlations  with 

school  studies  and  personal  and  imaginary  experiences  constituted 

the  field  of  inquiry.    After  careful  criticism  by  some  members  of 

the  Department  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

eleven  sentences  were  selected  as  follows: 

A  topic  connected  with  your  study  of  history.  ^ 

A  U^ic  connected  with  your  study  of  geography. 

A  topic  connected  with  your  study  of  ph3rsiology  and  hygiene. 

A  topic  connected  with  your  study  of  civil  govermnent. 

A  topic  connected  with  the  life  of  some  great  man  or  woman. 

A  topic  connected  with  your  work  in  manual  training  or  cookery. 

A  topic  connected  with  the  literature  you  are  reading. 
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A  topic  connected  with  some  experience  you  have  actually  had. 

A  topic  connected  with  some  experience  another  person  or  an  anii 
actually  had. 

A  topic  connected  with  some  experience  you  imagine  yourself  havii 

A  topic  connected  with  some  experience  you  imagine  some  other 
or  an  animal  having. 

No  specific  topics  were  given.    This  method  was  adopt 
order  to  inhibit  the  possibility  of  momentary  attraction  to 
specific  and  alluring  title,  wholly  apart  from  whether  the 
was  genuinely  interested  in  that  particular  type  or  not. 

From  this  list,  each  pupil  was  to  indicate  three  choio 
first,  second,  and  third. 

The  first  inquiry,  which  was  later  relegated  to  second  p 
contained  imder  each  correlation  or  experience  a  group  of  sp 
topics,  but  because  of  the  chance  that  some  attractive  title  n 
win  ''flash-light"  favor,  we  determined  to  place  our  main  reli 
upon  the  inquiry  from  which  specific  topics  were  excluded, 
original  questionnaire,  however,  is  not  without  possibilitie 
significance,  and  its  form  and  content  are  here  given: 

A  topic  connected  with  yoiu:  study  of  history;  such  as:  the  settle 
of  Jamestown;  Burgoyne's  campaign  and  its  results;  the  causes  of  the 
War. 

A  t(^ic  connected  with  yoiu:  study  of  ph3rsiology  and  hygiene;  sud 
the  lungs  and  their  work;  how  tuberculosis  may  be  stamped  out;  thepur^ 
of  food. 

A  topic  connected  with  yoiu*  study  of  geography;  such  as:  the  sui 
features  of  Minnesota;  a  week  in  London;  the  wine  industry  of  France. 

A  topic  connected  with  yoiu:  study  of  dvil  government;  such  as: 
functions  of  a  dty  cotmdl;  why  and  how  taxes  are  levied;  the  power 
Congress. 

A  t(^ic  connected  with  your  study  of  literature  and  reading;  such 
the  stoiy  of  the  Great  Stone  Face;  a  description  of  Miles  Standish;  Re\ 
of  The  Man  without  a  Country. 

A  topic  connected  with  the  life  of  some  great  man  or  woman;  such 
the  boyhood  of  Andrew  Jackson ;  appearance  and  character  of  QueenElizabc 
life  and  writings  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

A  topic  connected  with  some  experience  you  have  actually  had;  such 
a  narrow  escape  I  once  had;  an  afternoon  I  spent  on  the  river;  how  I  ean 
my  first  dollar. 

A  topic  connected  with  some  experience  another  person  or  an  animal  ] 
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adMaUyhsA\  such  as:  ^diat  my  father  told  me  about  his  boyhood;  my  chum's 
pets;  how  my  friends  say  they  spent  the  last  Fourth  of  July. 

A  topic  connected  with  some  experience  you  imagine  yourself  having; 
sudi  as:  my  trip  to  the  moon;  what  I  saw  in  fairyland;  what  I  would  do 
with  $500  if  it  were  given  me  now  to  use  as  I  pleased. 

A  topic  connected  with  some  experience  you  imagine  some  other  person 
or  an  animal  having;  such  as:  one  day's  adventures  of  a  rabbit;  the  imaginary 
eq)eriences  of  a  tramp;  the  biography  of  a  dog. 

A  topic  connected  with  your  work  in  manual  training  or  cookery;  such 
ts:  how  to  make  a  sleeve  board;  how  to  make  a  salad;  how  to  make  a  kite. 

In  Group  B,  where  the  investigation  was  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tjrpes  of  composition — that  is,  narrative,  descriptive, 
e]q>Ianatory,  and  reasoning — ^we  followed  two  methods.  In  the 
first  inquiry,  the  statement  of  the  four  types  was  followed  by  four 
q)ecific  topics,  thus, 

A  reasoning  topic;  such  as:  why  United  States  senators  should  be  elected 
by  the  peopie;  why  arithmetic  is  a  more  valuable  study  than  history;  why 
playgrounds  should  be  established;  some  reasons  why  I  desire  an  education. 

A  narrative  topic;  such  as:  the  discoveries  of  Columbus;  the  adventures 
of  a  dime;  the  life  of  Washington;  a  skating  accident. 

A  descriptive  topic;  such  as:  a  description  of  our  doctor;  a  description 
of  a  pet  cat  or  dog;  a  week  in  London  or  Paris;  the  scenic  beauties  of  Colorado. 

An  explanatory  topic;  such  as:  how  to  make  a  coat  hanger;  how  to  play 
basket-ball;  how  to  make  i^ple  pie;  how  the  president  of  the  United  States 
isdected. 

Each  type  was  given  the  same  number  of  specific  topics. 

In  the  second  inquiry,  no  specific  types  were  named  or  suggested. 
The  form  was  as  follows: 

If  you  were  asked  to  select  a  topic  for  written  composition  from  one  of 
the  following  kinds  or  types,  ^diich  would  you  select  as  your  first  choice  ? 
Your  second  choice  ? 

A  reasoning  topic 

An  explanatory  t<^ic. 

A  narrative  tc^ic. 

A  descriptive  topic. 

The  sheets  of  paper  containing  these  topics  were  in  every 
inquiry  sliced,  thoroughly  shufiled,  and  then  distributed.  This 
made  it  impossible  that  any  one  topic  should  have  the  advantage 
of  first  or  last  catch  of  the  eye.  As  we  all  know,  first  place  or 
last  place  has  a  suggestive  value  over  topics  or  statements  in  the 
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middle,  and  to  avoid  this,  we  sliced  the  topics,  shuffled 
and  distributed  them,  so  that  there  was  a  high  degree  of  ] 
bility  that  every  topic  would  have  its  chance  of  first  or  last 
and  that  no  tofuc  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  others 
comments  were  made  except  the  mere  statement  of  wha 
required.  The  topics  were  not  even  read,  so  that  there  w 
possibility  of  any  suggestive  influence  emanating  from  the 
of  the  voice  or  through  the  subtle  preference  that  will  unconsc 
and  unintentionally  reveal  itself  by  slight  variation  in  em| 
or  accent. 

The  same  form  of  expression  was  used  in  every  sentem 
that  there  would  be  no  influence  through  variation.  The 
uze  of  type  was  used  and  the  same  number  of  illustrations,  i 
illustrations  were  used  at  all.  So  far  as  we  could,  therefon 
guarded  ourselves  against  the  intrusion  of  any  extraneous  fa 
or  elements  and  reduced  the  influence  of  suggestion  to  a  rtaraz 

IV.      RESULTS  OF  THE  INQDIBY 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  indicated  by  the  following  b 
and  by  the  appended  gn^hic  charts. 

In  a  general  way  and  by  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  stated 
so  far  as  types  of  composition  are  concerned,  the  order  of  prefer 
in  the  matter  of  types  was  as  follows:  (i)  narrative;  (a)  des< 
tive;  (3)  reasoning;  (4)  explanatory.  The  demonstration 
narrative  and  descriptive  tO[Hcs  are  largely  preferred  was  condu: 
On  the  baas  of  correlations  and  experiences,  biography,  hist 
and  manual  trmnlng  and  cookery  proved,  in  the  order  named, 
dedavely  preferred  sources  for  compositional  material. 

The  question  has  been  raised  in  connection  with  the  find 
of  this  inquiry  whether  pu^nls  should  be  as^gned  the  tofucs 
tvnes  which  they  prefer,  or  whether  they  should  be  ^ven  the  to 

i  types  which  they  do  not  prefer,  on  the  theory  that  what  t 
not  like  they  ought  to  have,  and  that  they  need  to  rec< 

ining  in  the  art  of  handling  those  types  and  topics  which  t 
not  feel  particularly  interested  in.    Thus,  if  a  child  prefei 

)ic  of  the  narrative  type  as  over  f^ainst  the  e^lanatory 

xi^tory  type,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  give  1 
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more  topics  of  the  latter  type  on  the  theory  that  that  is  what  he 
needs  most.  While  I  am  not  personally  devoted  to  this  pedagogical 
theory,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  must  disclaim  in  my  inquiry  any 
diq)osition  to  apply  the  data.  If,  from  the  facts  I  have  ascertained, 
the  teacher  should  interpret  them  as  meaning  that  children  ought 
to  be  given  those  topics  and  types  they  do  not  prefer  rather  than 
those  they  do,  that  is  an  interpretation  which  does  not  concern 
me.  I  am  merely  presenting  the  facts,  and  each  teacher  is  to 
interpret  and  apply  them  as  he  or  she  sees  fit. 

LatUude  of  choice, — ^At  the  same  time  enough  has  been  shown, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  indicate  that  the  most  effective  method  in  com- 
positional work  is  to  allow  considerable  latitude  of  topic,  and  not, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  to  require  all  the  pupils  in  a  class  or  school 
to  write  on  the  same  topic  whether  interested  or  not.  There  is 
enough  variation  in  our  facts  in  this  inquiry  to  justify  us,  I  think, 
in  this  conclusion.  While  there  are  certain  types  and  topics  which 
are  distinctly  preferable,  yet  there  is  a  sufficient  percentage  of 
those  who  prefer  other  types  and  topics  to  make  it  imsaie  to 
generalize  broadly  in  favor  of  any  one  or  two.  By  giving  a  variety  \ 
of  topics  and  offering  an  opportunity  for  choice — ^not  always 
periu4>s,  but  frequently — ^you  give  an  opportunity  for  selection  \ 
abng  the  Unes  of  the  individual  dominant  interest,  and  do  not 
force  children  who  have  a  talent  and  interest  in  descriptive  writing 
to  write  expository  material,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  force 
the  child  who  is  skilled  in  expository  writing  to  write  descriptions 
— which  he  may  abominate.  Frequent  and  reasonable  latitude  of  _ 
choice  is,  then,  one  of  the  conclusions  which  I  am  disposed  to  draw 
from  the  inquiry  as  made. 

Observations  on  results. — ^The  following  tables  give  the  details 
of  the  investigations  both  as  to  boys  and  girls,  and  are  deserving  of 
some  study.  Biography  is  strongly  the  first  choice  both  with  boys 
and  girls,  history  being  second  with  boys,  but  a  poor  third  as  first 
choice  with  girls.  The  household  sciences  are  evidently  much  more 
mteresting  to  girls  than  history.  Manual  training  does  not  seem 
to  make  quite  the  appeal  to  the  boys  that  cooking  and  housekeep- 
ing do  to  girls.  *^ 

With  bo3rs,  actual  personal  experience  ranks  higher  than  imagi- 
native personal  experience,  while  with  girls  the  reverse  is  true — 
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INTEREST  IN  STUDIES  AND  EXPERIENCES 

Boys— A  Summaky 
Total  Number  of  Bojrs,  235 


Topics 


IBstoiy 

Biography 

Manual  training  and 
cookery 

Literature 

Civil  government 

Geography 

Physiology  and  hygiene. . 

Personal  actual  expe- 
rience  

Personal  imaginary 

Other's  actual  experience 

Other's  imaginary  expe- 
rience  

Totals. 


Pint 
Choice 


42 

59 

33 
6 

7 
6 

S 

35 
22 

7 
13 


235 


Combiiwd 

Choice 

Fint|Second, 


"5 
136 

94 

45 
29 

28 

8 

86 
68 

37 
59 


705 


PerpfntMC 

Pint 

Choice 


0.178+ 
.251+ 

.140+ 
.025+ 
.029+ 
.025+ 
.021+ 

.148+ 

.093+ 
.029+ 

.055+ 


Percentmffe 

Combined 

Choke 


O.163-I- 
.192+ 

.133+ 
.063+ 

.041  + 

.039+ 
.oii-f- 

.122 
.096+ 
.052  + 

.083+ 


INTEREST  IN  STUDIES  AND  EXPERIENCES 

Girls— A  Sttuma&y 
Total  Number  of  Girls,  285 


Topics 


History 

Biography 

Manual  training  and 
cookery  

Literatiure 

Civil  government 

Geography 

Physiology  and  hygiene. . 

Personal  actual  expe- 
rience  

Personal  imaginary  ex- 
perience   

Otner's  actual  experience 

Other's  imaginary  expe- 
rience  


Totals. 


Pint 
Choice 


35 
76 

71 
10 

5 
3 

X 

30 

34 
9 

II 
»85 


Combined 
Choice 


150 
169 

148 
61 

32 
28 

7 

75 

88 
45 

5g 

855 

SUIOCARY 


Percentage 

Pint 

Choice 


O.I22-h 

.266-h 

.249+ 

.035+ 
.017-h 

.oios-h 

•«>3S-h 

.105+ 

.119-h 
.031+ 

.038-h 


Peicentage 

Combined 

Choice 


0.175+ 
•197+ 

.173+ 
.071+ 

.037+ 
.032-h 

.oo8-h 
.087+ 

.I02-h 

.052+ 
.060+ 


I 
I 


Boys. 
Girls. 


235 
28s 


705 
855 


Total 


520 


1,560 
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SUMMARY  ON  INTEREST  IN  STUDIES  AND  EXPERIENCES 

Boys  and  Gixls 

Total  Number,  520 

Total  Number  of  Choices,  1,560 


Topks 

ffiitory 

Biognphy 

Mtoiiti  trainiiig  and 
cookery 

Lttottnre. 

Chrfl  govermnent 

Geognpby 

PhyMogy  and  hygiene. . 

Penonal  actual  ezpe- 
ncDce. 

PttBonal  imaginary  expe- 
rience  

Other's  actual  expe- 
rience  

Other's  imaginary  expe- 
rience  

Totals. 


Tint 
Choice 


77 
135 

X04 
x6 
12 

9 
6 

65 
56 
16 

24 


520 


Combioed 
Clhoke 


26s 
305 

242 

X06 

61 

56 

15 

x6x 

156 

82 

III 


x,56o 


Percentage 

Pint 

Choice 


0.148+ 
.259+ 

.200 

.030+ 

.023+ 

.017+ 
.011+ 

.125+ 

.107+ 

.030+ 

.046 


Percentage 

Cftwihfatftd 

Choice 


0.169+ 
.195+ 

.155+ 
.067+ 

.39  + 

.035+ 
.009+ 

.X03+ 

.100 

.052+ 

.71     + 


Rank 


2 
X 

3 

7 

9 
10 

IX 

4 

5 
8 

6 


SUMMARY  ON  TYPES 
Boys 


Topks 

FIrtt 
Choice 

Combined 
Choice 

Pint 
Choice 

Peicentage 
Choice 

Rank 

Ntnitive. 

107 
52 
44 
37 

177 

132 

86 

85 

0.445+ 
.216+ 

.183+ 

.154+ 

0.368+ 

.275 

.179+ 

.177+ 

I 

Descriptive 

2 

Reasoning 

% 

0 

A 

^ 

Totils 

240 

480 

GntLS 


Namtive.. . 
l^cscriptive. 
Reasoning. . 
Riplanatory. 

Totals.. 


103 

84 
64 
31 

282 


188 

174 
126 

76 
564 


0.365+ 
.298— 
.227— 
.109+ 


0.333+ 
.308+ 
.223+ 

.134+ 


I 
2 

3 

4 
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BOTS  AHD  GflLLS 


Nanmtive. 

2IO 

136 
108 

68 

36s 
306 

212 

i6x 

0.402+ 
.260+ 
.207- 
.130+ 

0.349+ 

.293+ 
.203+ 

•IS4+ 

DcJtiiplive 

RffMKmi*^ 

KxnlAiifttfflv. , 

^-'^1™"'""**"^  • ' 

Totals 

522 

1,044 

suggestive  perhaps  of  the  fact  that  the  imaginative  elemei 
somewhat  stronger  in  girls  than  in  bo3rs. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  lis 
interests  both  for  bo3rs  and  girls  separately  and  collectively, 
is  evident  that  the  body — its  structure  and  health — make  1 
iqypeal  to  the  normal  healthy  boy  and  girl  at  this  age.  A  good  s 
probably! 

Geogn^hy  is  tenth  in  the  list,  and,  like  physiology  and  hygi< 
occupies  that  place  for  both  boys  and  girls  separately  and 
lectively.    I  am  disposed  to  explain  the  low  rank  of  geograph] 
the  scale  of  interests  to  '^remoteness."    It  is  an  outgrown  inter 
its  culmination  having  been  reached  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Literature  ranks  ninth  with  boys  and  seventh  with  girls — 
higher  rank  with  girls  harmonizing  with  one's  unsubstantia 
impressions.  I  confess  to  a  little  surprise  that  literature  does 
stand  higher  in  the  scale,  and  am  not  prepared  to  accoimt  foi 
except  on  the  theory  of  the  stronger  pressure  of  interests  1 
biography,  history,  personal  experiences,  and  so  on.  At  the  sa 
time,  one  is  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  it  cannot  hold 
head  a  little  higher. 

The  following  graphic  representations  indicate  more  vivi( 
than  words  or  figures  the  preferential  scale  for  each  of  the  fc 
recognized  forms  of  discourse  and  for  compositional  ''stuff/' 
so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  interest  in  school  studies  and  persoi 
experiences. 
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GRAPHIC  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  STUDIES  AND 

EXPERIENCE 


hfdouX  ^^■""•'  Eb. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGL] 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
CHICAGO,  NOVEHBER  «8  TO  jo,  1911 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Te 
of  Epgl"^  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Thu 
Friday,  and  Saturday  of  Thanksgiving  week.  The  Executive 
mittee  came  together  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  the  Board  of  Dir 
on  Thursday  evening.  General  sessions  were  held  on  Friday  for 
and  Saturday  forenoon,  section  meetings  on  Friday  aftemoor 
annual  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  and  after  the  dinner  a  special  » 
of  ddc^tes  and  a  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors. 


The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon  at 
in  the  South  Banquet  Room.  The  nominating  committee  r^ 
that  the  policy  of  rotation  in  o£Sce  had  been  i^^ed  to  the  Boa 
Directors,  with  the  excq>tion  of  Mr.  Hc^kins,  who  has  two  more  ; 
to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee.  The  following  were  pro[ 
as  directors  for  three  years  in  accordance  with  Article  HI  of  the 
stitution:  Franklin  T.  Baker,  professor  of  English,  Teachers  Coi 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Laura  Benedict,  teach< 
English,  Buriington  High  School,  Burlington,  la.;  W.  J.  S.  Bi 
superintendent  of  high  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Archie  J.  Qoud,  de 
superintendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Adah  A.  Gra 
teacher  of  English,  Deerfield  Township  High  School,  Highland  I 
ni.;  Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  langi 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  May  McKitrick,  assiE 
principal.  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Edwin  M 
professor  of  English,  VanderbUt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Erne: 
Noyes,  teacher  of  English,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 

"' "'    '^-nith,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  public  speaking,  Col 

lamilton,  N.Y.    It  was  voted  to  instruct  the  Secre 
lUot  of  the  association  for  these  persons  as  directors, 
aendments   to   the   constitution,  which   bad  been   < 
rere  disposed  of  as  follows.    It  was  moved  and  secOD 
e  of  the  society  be  changed  to  National  English  Coui 
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After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Article  VI  be  amended  to 
read  December  I.  The  motion  was  carried.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  include  the  Treasurer  in  the 
Executive  Committee.    This  also  was  carried. 

Professor  Barnes,  of  De  Pauw  University,  then  moved  that,  in  view 
(A  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  teachers  of  English,  the  Committee 
on  (kammatical  Terminology  be  instructed  to  invite  the  other  com- 
mittees in  the  country  which  are  working  upon  the  problem  of  stand- 
ardizing gnunmatical  terms  to  \mite  with  the  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  motion  was  seconded  and,  after 
some  objections  had  been  answered,  was  carried. 

The  consideration  of  business  was  resumed  on  Saturday  morning. 
Mr.  Gaston,  of  New  York,  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

Resohed,  That  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  direct  the 
Committee  on  (kammatical  Terminology  to  continue  its  work  of  preparing 
a  list  of  grammatical  terms  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  necessity, 
sdiolaily  accuracy,  and  economy. 

Rtsohed,  That  three  members  of  the  committee  be  designated  to  confer 
with  a  like  number  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Resokedf  That  the  joint  committee  be  requested  to  submit  to  the  National 
Cmmdl  at  its  next  annual  meeting  a  list  of  the  grammatical  terms  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee. 

A  point  of  order  to  the  effect  that  the  passage  of  these  resolutions 
would  require  the  rescinding  of  the  motion  already  passed  was  declared 
well  taken,  whereupon  Mr.  Gaston  moved  to  rescind.  This  motion 
being  seconded  and  carried,  the  resolutions  were  put  upon  their  passage 
and  were  carried  by  a  vote  of  23  for,  to  5  against,  many  of  those  present 
refraining  from  voting. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Detroit,  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  then 
reported  that  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  had  been  examined  and  had 
been  found  correct.    The  report  was  accepted. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution,  had  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
President,  Fred  N.  Scott,  professor  of  rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan; 
First  Vice-President,  Grace  M.  Shepherd,  state  superintendent  of 
puUic  instruction,  Boise,  Idaho;  Second  Vice-President,  Ernest  C. 
Noyes,  teacher  of  English,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Secretary,  James  Fleming  Hosic,  professor  of  English,  Chicago  Teachers 
College;  Treasurer,  Harry  K.  Bassett,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
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University  of  Wisconsin;  Member  of  the  Executive  Committc 
A.  Grandy,  teacher  of  English,  Deerfield  Township  High  Schoc 
land  Park,  HI. 

J.  S.  McCowan,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Sioux  City,  la 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  those  who  have  partidpat 
program,  for  the  very  valuable  information  which  has  been  coUe 
presented  to  the  Council  for  its  consideration;  to  the  local  conmiitt 
very  cordial  reception  and  excellent  arrangements  made  for  the  m< 
the  Council;  to  the  officers,  e^>ecially  the  indefatigable  secretar} 
labors  which  have  made  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Englisl 
a  success.  * 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Program 

general  session,  friday  forenoon,  november  29 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  in  the  South  Banquet  ] 
the  president,  Fred  N.  Scott  of  the  University  of  Mich^an, 
ceeded  to  read  the  annual  address,  on  the  topic,  ''Our  Pr 
He  confined  his  attention  to  two  matters  of  current  interest 
the  measurement  of  composition  and  the  use  of  contemporary  1 

The  second  speaker  was  Gertrude  Buck,  of  Vassar  CoUe 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology,  who 
a  preliminary  report,  entitled,  "Some  Fundamental  Conside 
Planning  the  Revision  of  Grammatical  Terminology."'    The 
emphasized  were  necessity,  scholarly  accuracy,  and  economy. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  was  opened  by  C.  R.  Round 
Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  member  of  the  < 
and  also  of  the  joint  committee  which  is  composed  of  repre 
of  the  American  Philological  Association,  the  Modem  Langu 
dation,  and  the  National  Education  Association.  Mr.  Rounds 
his  connection  with  the  movement  for  revision,  of  which  he  y 
the  originators,  and  urged  that  all  steps  toward  establishing  \ 
nomenclature  be  taken  with  the  needs  of  young  and  ine 
elementary  teachers  in  the  common  schools  clearly  in  mind, 
attention  to  the  danger  of  loading  English  grammar  with  terms 
to  languages  like  Latin  and  Greek  but  not  to  our  own. 

'  See  p.  I  of  this  issue.  *  See  p.  xx  of  this  issue. 
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Continuing  the  discussion,  Charles  A.  Gaston,  of  the  Richmond 
Hill  High  School,  New  York  City,  also  a  member  of  the  committee, 
recited  the  experience  of  the  New  York  committee  and  urged  that  the 
Council  hasten  to  adopt  a  set  of  standard  terms.  W.  H.  Wilcox,  of 
Baltimore,  suggested  tiiat  what  we  need  is  more  accuracy  and  expres- 
sivaiess  rather  than  imif ormity  in  terminology.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell, 
president  of  Alma  CoU^e,  reminded  the  Council  that,  diuing  the  last 
ten  years,  two  or  three  particular  grammars  have  been  widely  used  in 
the  training  of  teachers  and  that  the  widespread  use  of  certain  terms 
must,  therefore,  be  reckoned  with.  Herbert  Miller,  of  the  Crane  High 
School,  Chicago,  declared  that  the  terms  in  use  are  historic  and  should 
not  be  tampered  with.  To  this,  Professor  Noble,  of  Iowa  Collie, 
refdied  that  history  presents  constant  change  in  the  use  of  terms;  names 
are  continually  being  overthrown.  J.  S.  McCowan,  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  cited  numerous  examples  to  show  the 
need  of  standardization.  The  debate  was  concluded  by  Edwin  Lewis, 
of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  with  a  brilliant  and  witty  speech,  in  which 
he  demolished  the  arguments  of  the  objectors  and  strongly  supported 
the  movement  for  revision. 

At  this  point  the  chairman  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate 
members  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  at  the  business  meeting  at  half-past  four.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  John  M.  Clapp,  Lake  Forest  CoU^e,  chairman, 
V.  C.  Coulter,  of  Warrensburg  Normal  School,  and  Charles  S.  Thomas, 
of  Newton  High  School,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning  was  presented  by  Percy  H.  Boynton, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  the  topic,  "Sorting  CoU^e  Freshmen." 
This  was  an  exposition  of  the  method  by  which  students  entering  the 
University  are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the  ability  to 
write  which  they  disclose.  One  group  b  required  to  take  preparatory 
work  and  another  is  given  advanced  standing. 

Tliis  paper  was  discussed  by  John  M.  Crowe,  of  the  University 
High  School,  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  in  dealing  with  prepara- 
tory groups  recruited  from  various  sources,  declared  that,  generally 
^peaking,  secondary  work  in  English  is  fairly  well  done.  The  chairman 
supported  this  view.  Joseph  V.  Denney,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
advocated  withholding  final  pass  marks  in  English  until  the  day  of 
graduation. 
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SECTION  MEETINGS,  FRIDAY  AFXESNOON,  NOVEMBER  29 

ELKMEMTAKY  SCHOOL  SECHON 

Chairman,  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Teachers  College,  New  York;  Secretary,  Lucy  M. 
Parker  Practice  School,  Chicago. 

The  first  q>eaker  before  the  Elementary  Section  was  Jam 
Harris,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dubuque,  la.,  who  read  a  pa] 
the '' Compositional  Interests  of  Seventh-  and  Eighth-Grade  Chile 
In  introducing  the  q>eaker  Professor  Baker  conmiented  iqx>n  the  re 
able  increase  of  interest  in  composition  teaching  now  everywhere 
f est  and  upon  the  attempts  of  educators  to  arrive  at  measures  oi 
by  means  of  scientific  ei9>eriment.  These  tend  to  put  English  te 
upon  an  exact,  scientific  basis,  they  give  added  dignity  to  the  si 
and  they  often  tend  to  confirm  the  teacher's  judgment,  whic 
been  hitherto  mainly  intuitive.  In  discussion  Qrville  T.  Bright,  ( 
siq)erintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  suggested  that  there  is 
of  written  work,  which  entails  a  great  burden  upon  the  teache 
woidd  have  the  papers  of  children  brief,  crisp,  and  to  the  point;  he 
let  the  children  share  in  the  work  of  correction;  and  he  woidd  cat 
papers  to  be  preserved  in  loose-leaf  notebooks  so  that  errors  n 
kept  in  mind  and  avoided. 

The  next  paper,  by  Isabel  McKinney  of  the  Charleston  I 
School,  on  ''English  Composition  in  the  Upper  Elementary  Gi 
carried  the  discussion  farther.  She  advocated  working  for  th< 
C's,  conviction,  curiosity,  and  courage.  She  woidd  demand  goo< 
and  accept  nothing  less.  The  chairman  remarked  that  teach< 
themselves  to  blame  for  patiently  assuming  such  a  tremendous 
of  written  work.  The  public  should  be  awakened  to  the  needs 
English  department. 

The  general  theme  was  further  developed  by  two  other  ] 
that  by  Lemuel  R.  Brown,  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  School,  on 
Needed  Readjustments  in  the  Teaching  of  English  Grammar 
that  by  Walter  Barnes,  of  Glenville  (W.Va.)  Normal  School,  or 
Reign  of  Red  Ink."  These,  together  with  Miss  McKiimey^ 
appear  in  the  English  Journal  in  due  course. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SECTION 

Chairman,  Louise  B.  Stickney,  Yeatman  I£gh  School,  St.  Louis;  Secretary,  W 
Hatfield,  Parker  I£gh  School,  Chicago. 

The  program  of  the  Secondary  Section  was  as  follows:   "A 
Books  for  Home  Reading,"  by  Herbert  Bates,  of  the  Manual  T 
*  See  p.  34  of  this  issue. 
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H^  School,  Brooklyn^  N.Y.,  chairman  of  the  committee;  "The  Use 
of  Modem  Literature  in  the  High  School/'  Mary  D.  Spalding,  Soldan 
High  School,  St.  Louis;  "A  High-School  Course  in  Drama/'  by  Allan 
Abbott,  of  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York;  ''What  High-School 
Graduates  Think  of  Their  Training  in  English,"  by  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield, 
of  the  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  committee;  ''  Busi- 
ness English  in  the  High  School,"  by  Marion  Lyons,  of  the  Wendell 
Phillq)s  High  School,  Chicago;  ''A  Loose-Leaf  Textbook  in  English 
Literature,"  by  Caroline  E.  Britten,  of  the  high  school  at  Jackson,  Mich. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bates,  his  paper  was  read  by  Harry  K.  Bassett, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  printed  lists  were  delayed  in 
transit  through  no  fault  of  the  committee,  and  announcement  was 
later  made  that  they  would  be  distributed  by  mail.  Mr.  Abbott's 
paper  was  read  by  title  and  win  appear  in  the  Journal.  Mr.  Hatfield 
gave,  in  addition  to  his  own  results,  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Munroe  in 
New  York. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Bassett  pointed  out  that  by 
"nxxlem"  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  contemporary  literature.  Neither 
are  we  confined  to  the  popular  books  and  magazines.  The  AtianUc 
M<nMy  is  available  as  well  as  the  Sal/wriay  Evening  Post.  We  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  real  feelings  of  the 
papib  by  means  of  the  study  of  the  books  they  will  nattually  read,  and 
it  is  possible  to  lead  on  to  the  classics  by  means  of  them. 

Charles  A.  Dawson,  of  the  high  school  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 
emphasized  the  value  of  current  literature  in  the  English  class  and  said 
that  in  his  school  several  magazines  are  provided  for  the  purpose.  He 
abo  urged  that  the  Council  consider  at  a  future  meeting  the  possibilities 
of  the  tfarhing  of  argumentation  through  such  live  issues  as  arise  in  the 
business  English  and  in  the  discussion  of  current  events. 

Avery  W.  Skinner,  senior  inspector  in  English  for  the  state  of 
New  York,  said  that  there  is  little  difference  between  "  business  EngUsh  " 
and  other  English  except  in  the  emphasis  put  upon  the  commercial 
phase  of  composition.  All  high-school  courses  in  composition  should 
contain  somewhat  of  business  correspondence,  while  "business  English" 
must  not  fail  to  be  good  English.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  opinions 
of  graduates  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City  must  not  be  r^arded  as 
necessarily  typical  of  the  state.  A  large  percentage  of  the  people  of 
New  York  are  foreign  or  of  foreign  parentage,  and  their  needs  are 
probably  not  identical  with  those  of  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
sute. 
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Otbers  who  qxAe  were  J.  S.  McCowan,  of  Sknu  City, 
Mmard,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Nrath  Dakota,  Mini 
of  Emporia,  Kan.,  and  E.  H.  Kemper  McOnnb,  of  Indiaiu^ 

The  section  voted  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  Executive  i 
of  the  Council  that  the  Committee  on  Home  Reading  be 
with  instructions  to  revise  their  list  in  the  light  of  such  critid 
be  made,  and  to  make  a  final  report  at  the  next  annual  meet 

COIXKGE  SECTION 

Chairman,  Arthui  C.  L.  Brown,  Northweatem  Univendty;  Secretary,  Edi 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

The  fiist  paper  was  read  by  John  M.  Clapp,  of  Lake  For 
on  "Oral  English  in  the  CoU^e  Course."  This  was  di 
Joseph  V.  Denncy,  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  Raymond 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  paper  and  the  discussi 
found  elsewhere  in  these  columns.'  Professor  Barnes,  ol 
University,  inquired  whether  the  colleges  are  encouraging  t 
Forum."  In  response  to  the  chairman's  request  for  a  sho 
fifteen  hands  were  raised.  Professor  Cla.fp  said  that  in  : 
volunteer  assodaticHU  work  well,  but  are  liable  to  fluctu 
ibtxe  is  large  opportunity  for  the  small  group,  say  of  tei 
board  together  and  make  a  point  of  discussion. 

The  second  p^>er  of  the  afternoon  was  by  C.  N.  Gi 
Harvard  University,  on  "Tlie  Preparation  of  Collie 
Composition."  In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  paper  ' 
George  M.  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  This  p 
general  topic  of  the  preparation  of  coU^e  teachers  of  I 
discussed  at  some  length  by  Professor  Alden  and  by  M. ! 
of  Lawrence  Coll^;e;  also,  more  briefly,  by  Professor  Le^ 
fessor  Miller.  Professor  Alden's  remarks  will  form  the  bas 
soon  to  appear.  The  paper  of  Professor  Greenough  will 
the  next  number  of  the  Jounud. 

MOKMAI.  SCHOOL  sxcnoN 

ma  Blount,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  i 
State  Normal  School,  Wanensbuig,  Mo. 
rmal  School  Section  considered  a  single  topic,  na 
Qglish  Should  the  Normal  School  Reqtiire  of 
Is  Who  Are  Preparing  to  Teach  in  the  ElemenU 
kan  presented  a  report  based  upon  an  exatnii 
9f  the  normal  schools  throughout  the  country 
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of  short  papers  and  discussions  followed,  in  which  the  present  practice 
was  further  explained  and  criticized  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
(rffered.  The  speakers  were  Samuel  A.  Lynch,  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  Ida  S.  Simonson,  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  HI.,  William  B.  Owen,  principal  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  S.  Chester  Parker,  dean  of  the  CoU^e  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Lemuel  A.  Pittenger,  critic  in  English, 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  University. 

FUBUC  SPBAKmO  SECTION 

Ckouman^  EIxdo*  W.  Smith,  Colgate  University;  Secretary,  Alda  M.  Stqphens,  Engle- 
wood  ffigh  School,  Chicago. 

Before  announcing  the  program  the  chairman  introduced  Harry  B. 
Gough,  of  De  Pauw  University,  who  gave  a  report  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Public  Speaking  Conference  of  Ohio  Collies.  The  attention  of 
this  ccmference  was  directed  mainly  to  the  standardization  of  courses 
in  public  speaking  and  to  the  preparation  of  collie  teachers  of  the 
subject.  Advanced  ground  was  taken  with  regard  to  both.  Professor 
Gough  remarked  that  the  Ohio  conference  was  the  first  public  speaking 
society  to  unite  with  the  National  Council. 

The  regular  order  being  instituted,  Paul  M.  Pearson,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and  Bessie  M.  Cambum,  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  spoke  on 
"The  Scope  and  Nature  of  the  High-School  Course  in  Public  Speaking." 
C.  R.  Rounds,  of  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  followed 
with  an  address  on  ''The  Relation  of  the  High-School  Course  in  Public 
Speaking  to  the  Other  English  Studies."  After  some  discussion, 
S.  H.  Clark,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  presented  a  paper  on  "The 
Rdation  of  the  College  Course  in  Public  Speaking  to  the  Other  English 
Courses."  This  aroused  a  heated  controversy  concerning  allied  dis- 
honesty in  interschool  debating,  the  value  to  be  placed  upon  Phillips' 
EgtOiot  Speakingy  and  kindred  matters.  The  chief  speakers  were 
Professor  Gough,  R.  D.  Brackett,  of  Washington  High  School,  Mil- 
waukee, Mary  E.  Courtenay,  of  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago, 
Professor  Fulton,  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  Mr.  Elline,  of  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Expression,  Chicago. 

The  program  concluded  with  a  brief  description  of  "An  Oral  Test 
for  Collie  Entrance,"  by  Elvira  D.  Cabell,  of  Chicago  Teachers  College. 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  annual  dinner  was  preceded  by  a  social  hour  in  the  Ladies' 
Pulor.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  sat  down  at  the  tables  in  the 
North  Banquet  Room.    President  Scott  as  toastmaster  introduced  five 
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speakers,  who  had  been  hastily  pressed  into  service  on  accoun 
sudden  illness  of  Dean  Sumner.  Professor  Franklin  T.  Ba) 
sented  a  number  of  wrongs  against  which  the  teacher  should 
him  (her)  self.  Professor  Vernon  P.  Squires  read  several  absurd 
made  by  collie  students  to  questions  involving  knowledge 
Bible,  and  explained  the  North  Dakota  system  of  crediting  Bib 
done  at  home  or  in  Sunday  school.  Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Bs 
Indianapolis,  gave  a  series  of  flashlights  upon  the  work  of  the 
Education  Department  for  the  schools  of  the  state.  Professor  ¥ 
Fulton  told  what  the  teachers  of  oral  expression  would  brin^ 
Councfl,  and  President  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  of  Oklahoma  Un 
closed  the  program  with  a  characteristic  address  full  of  pith  and 
The  occasion  was  memorable  and  delightful. 

GENERAL  SESSION,  SATU]U)AY  FORENOON,  NOVEMBER  3C 

The  program  of  the  general  session  of  Satiurday  forenoon  was 
to  rQX>rts  of  special  committees  of  investigation.    The  first 
was  presented  by  Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Labor  and  Cost  of  English  1 
He  summed  up  the  results  of  three  years  of  inquiry  as  follows: 

Labor  and  Cost  of  English  Teaching 

A. — What  is  a  day's  work  far  an  English  Teacher? 

Figures  here  given  are  ascertained  high-school  averages  stated 
numbers.  For  any  particular  school  should  be  substituted  the  figui 
ing  conditions  in  that  school. 

In  the  following  estimates  it  is  assumed  that  one  teacher  teat 
literature  and  composition  to  several  sections  of  the  same  class,  or 
twice  a  week  and  the  other  three  times,  preparing  but  one  subject ' 
a$id  that  complete  efficiency  is  the  end  in  view. 

Let  p  denote  daily  preparation  (assumed  ==1  hour),  r  the  numb 
tation  hours  daily,  n  the  hours  daily  out  of  class  devoted  to  writt< 
exercises,  and  d  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day's  work.  For  convenier 
denote  daily  hours  of  theme  reading,  and  y  the  number  of  student 
to  a  single  teacher.  Assume  the  equation  p+r+n^d.  If  y=  130, 
tained  average  in  high  schoob,  and  if  the  composition  woric  is  all  1 
secure  highest  efficiency,  themes  averaging  52,000  words  weekly  r 
first  reading  26  hours.  One-third  of  these  rewritten  require  for  re-ex 
about  5  hours.  Individual  conferences,  averaging  15  minutes,  tot 
32.5  hours.  This  is  a  total  of  63.5  hours  weekly,  whence  n^i: 
Hence,  if  #=i  and  r=Sf  ^=1+5+12. 7  =  18. 7  hours.    Further,  x 
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theme  reading)  is  6  hours,  which  b  three  times  the  physical  limit  of  efficiency. 
Note  that  conferences  after  theme  reading  have  been  experimentally  shown  to 
increase  efficiency  six  and  one-half  times  (59%-^9. 3%). 

If  the  composition  work  were  all  oral  (see  first  special  request  below) 
piesent  data  indicate  that  one-half  hour  weekly  is  needed  for  individual  drill 
with  each  pupiL    If  so,  x^Oy  but  n«=  13  and  d^  19. 

But  expression  teaching  should  be  half  oral  and  half  written.  If  so,  the 
written  training  alone  would  require  daily  3  hours  of.  theme  reading  («»3) 
and  3  hours  of  conference;  and  a(»3  is  still  50  per  cent  above  the  physical 
limit  of  continued  efficiency.  It  is  probably  easier  to  alternate  written  and 
oral  training  than  to  carry  them  on  side  by  side;  but  in  either  case  n  is  about 
13  and  d  is  about  19. 

Vahies  of  d  for  decreasing  values  of  y,  with  maintenance  of  efficiency: 
If  y- 100  and  r=4,  n=  10  and d^i^.    If  y =80 and  r«4,  n«8  and  d^  13. 
Ify«  6oandrB3,  na  6and</Bio.    If  y«soandr=2,  n«s  and(i«»  8. 

The  values  of  py  r,  and  n  of  course  vary  widely  under  vaiying  conditions; 
but  existing  data  indicate  that  under  no  conditions  reported  can  y  ever  exceed 
80  if  J  IS  to  remain  a  reasonable  niunber,  and  efficiency  be  preserved. 

When  y«  130,  by  whiat  lessening  of  efficiency  is  d  commonly  decreased  ? 

Sometimes  by  dividing  d^p^r  by  130  to  find  how  much  individual  atten- 
tion a  teacher  may  give  to  a  sin^e  pupil,  lidht  assumed^S  and  r» 5,  this 
will  vary  from  zero  to  I  minute  a  day;  and  the  result  is  known  as  "skimming** 
or  "alighting.'*  Thus  in  oral  work  a  pupil  might  have  not  to  exceed  five 
minutes  a  week  of  training  out  of  dass. 

Sometimes  in  oral  training  by  giving  the  pupil  his  five  minutes'  attention 
in  redtation  time  only.    This  might  mean  one  exerdse  in  eight  weeks. 

Commonly,  in  written  practice,  by  omitting  all  conferences  and  all  re- 
writing. This  decreases  n  from  13  to  5,  and  decreases  efficiency  in  the  ratio 
<tf  6.5  to  i;  but  d  is  still  high  (ix  hours),  and  x  (5  hours)  is  still  2\  times 
the  physical  limit. 

Often,  in  written  practice,  by  shortening  themes,  by  neglecting  part  of 
them,  by  using  student  or  other  readers,  or  by  omitting  all  theme  reading 
except  in  dass.  The  corresponding  decrease  in  effidency  has  not  yet  been 
accuiatdy  determined. 

Condusion. — ^If  8  hours  is  a  fair  day's  work,  and  high  effidency  is  to  be 
maintained  under  average  conditions,  the  average  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  a  sini^  teacher  should  be  not  130  but  50. 

'A.— What  does  the  teaching  of  English  cost,  in  relation  to  other  subjects?    (All 

figures  subject  to  modification  in  final  report.) 

Relative  average  annual  teaching  cost  for  each  pupil:  English  about  $7. 
Mathematics  10  per  cent  more.  Latin  40  per  cent  more.  German  35  per 
cent  more.    History  about  the  same  as  Englkh.    Sdence  twice  as  much. 

Relative  percentage  of  pupils  in  eadi  subject:    English  100,  German 
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above  50,  mathematics  above  80,  histoiy  about  65,  Latin  about  40, 1 

about  50. 

Rdative  total  tradiing  cost  of  eadi  subject,  in  percentages:  £d^ 

Gennan  37. 5,  mathematics  88,  histofy  65,  Latin  56,  science  100. 

Average  number  of  pu|nls  assigned  to  a  teadier  in  eadi  subject:  I 

about  130,  Gennan  86,  mathematics  115,  histoiy  130,  Latin  96,  science 
Ratio  of  annual  cost  of  equqiiment,  English  (books)  to  science,  one 
Ratio,  total  annual  cost  of  En^iah  piq>il  to  science  piqnl,  100  to  22 
Ratio,  total  annual  cost,  English  woik  to  sdence  work,  100  to  1x3. 

In  discussion  Miss  Jane  C.  Tunnell,  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  ! 
Chicago,  q)eaking  for  the  Chicago  high-sdiool  teachers,  urge 
8tq>s  be  taken  to  secure  for  the  r^ort  the  most  complete  pv 
possible.    She  also  offered  the  following  suggestions  for  rdievi 
pressure  of  wodL  upon  teachers  of  English  in  the  schools.    Cla 
English  should  be  limited  to  twenty-five,  never  more  than 
piq>ils;   English  teachers  should  have  charge  of  not  more  tha 
classes  reciting  four  times  each  per  week;  a  sufficient  sum  of 
should  be  set  aside  to  supply  the  dqiartment  of  Englkh  with 
books  for  supplementary  reading  as  assigned  in  the  course  of  stui 
to  secure  stereopticons,  duplicators,  and  other  labor-saving  devic 

Edwin  L.  Miller,  of  tJie  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  fd 
He  said: 

Thou^  we  English  teachers  are  face  to  face  with  difficulties  that 
enter  into  the  problems  of  those  who  give  instruction  in  other  sub 
confess  that,  with  nspcct  to  the  situation  as  a  ^ole,  I  am  a  dinmic  o] 
This  is  due  partly  to  ten4)erament,  partly  to  environment  (jn  Detn 
know,  life  is  worth  living),  and  partly  to  Professor  Hc^^dns'  r^>ort. 

To  make  definite  suggestions  in  nspcct  to  such  a  matter  as  this 
is  a  dangerous  business.  The  individual  who  does  so  is  apt  to  rei^  a  wl 
of  unfriendly  and  entirely  deserved  criticism.  For  the  good  <^  th< 
however,  I  am  willing  to  venture  a  little.  I  will,  therefore,  suggest  tl 
Council  can  do  three  things  and  ou^^t  to  do  them: 

I.  Thank  Professor  Hopkins  and  his  committee  and  ask  them  to  c 
their  work. 

3.  Go  on  record  as  demanding  that  no  teacher  of  English  shall  be  i 
to  teach  over  four  classes,  and  that  the  number  of  pupib  in  eadi  of  the» 
shall  not  exceed  25. 

3.  Organize  a  committee  to  study  the  causes  which  make  English  t 
the  heart-breaking  task  that  it  now  is,  and  to  suggest  such  remedie 
from  that  embodied  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  may  be  proper. 

I  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  to  you  some  of  these  proble 
remedies  as  they  appear  to  me,  and  will  begin  by  telling  you  a  story. 
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Last  week  I  asked  a  dass  of  ninth-graders  to  write  me  a  fable  about  a 
Pike  and  a  Minnow.    One  of  them  (a  boy)  produced  this: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Minnow  who  had  been  caught  and  used  as  bait 
by  a  fanner  boy.  As  he  himg  at  the  end  of  a  hook  and  line  he  said  to  hims^,  ''I 
certainly  am  in  a  fix,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  get  other  people  pie  meant 
fi^es)  into  trouble?"  So  to  every  fish  that  came  to  bite  the  hook  he  would  say, 
"Don't  eat  me  or  3rou  will  be  sorry."  After  a  while  an  old  Pike  came  along.  The 
Minnow  said,  "Don't  eat  me  or  you  will  be  eaten."  But  the  Pike  thought  he  knew 
better  and  he  swallowed  the  Minnow  and  the  Hook  too  and  was  hauled  up,  cleaned, 
and  the  bo3rs  had  him  for  dinner.    Moral:  Eat  and  be  eaten;  kill  and  be  killed. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  some  fun  to  teach  that  boy  Lamb's 
Essays  and  Burice's  ConcUiaHan,  But  what  shall  we  say  about  the  problem 
of  teaching,  in  the  same  dass  with  him,  the  girl  who  wrote  the  following  fable, 
wfaidi  she  calls  "Pike  and  the  Mackeral"? 

One  day  a  mackeral  was  swimming  near  the  shore.  The  Pike  swam  up  to  him, 
and  said,  "I  see  3rou  are  swiming  on  my  premises  again  and  for  that  act  I  shall 
punish  ]rcm."    Thereupon  he  ate  up  the  mackeral. 

On  the  same  day  the  same  girl,  being  asked  to  analyze  the  sentence, 
''Where  is  your  hat,"  said:  *^  Where  is  the  subject,  is  the  verb,  and  h(U  the 
object" 

I  submit  these  q)edmens  to  you  as  illustrations  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  contention  recently  put  forth  by  one  of  my  colleagues  in  a  periodical  of 
wide  drcnlation  to  the  effect  that  our  system  of  education  is  a  faflure.  With 
regard  to  that  assertion  I  wish  simply  to  say  this:  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  institution  must  be  judged  ultimately  in  the  light  of  its  results.  If  our 
piesent  system  of  education  produces  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  sufficiently 
bdDiant  and  learned  to  write  as  he  has  written  and  to  command  the  audience 
whidi  he  evidently  commands,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  that  system  cannot  be 
characterized  as  completdy  a  failure.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is,  but,  still 
basing  my  condusion  on  what  he  thinks  and  says,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the 
resdts  idiich  we  now  secure  can  probably  be  improved. 

Professor  Hopkins  and  his  committee  have  done  a  piece  of  work  that 
is  undeniably  usefuL  They  have  demonstrated  sdentifically  that  the  teacher 
of  En^uh  has  too  much  worktodo.  The  next  step,  it  appears  to  me,  is  forus 
to  atten^>t  an  analysis  of  the  work  that  b  actually  done  by  teachers  of  Engiish, 
in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  just  where  the  causes  of  the  present  situation 
are.    Among  these  causes  I  think  that  I  can  discern  the  following: 

I.  There  is  a  lack  in  the  grammar  school  today,  or  in  some  grammar  schools 
at  least,  of  instruction  in  technical  English  grammar.  This  makes  it  necessary 
for  this  instruction  to  be  supplied  to  a  part  of  our  pupils  after  they  enter  high 
ichool,  and  results  in  an  unfortunate  dday  in  getting  at  the  work  of  instructing 
those  who  have  been  properly  prepared.  The  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  high  sdiool  is  thus  abbreviated.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me  ^en  I  say  this.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  grammar  school  teachers 
of  the  country.    What  they  accomplish  in  the  face  of  the  circumstances  with 
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whkfa  they  aie  confronted  iq>peara  to  me  to  be  little  short  of  man 
the  fact  remains  that  En^ish  grammar  does  not  everywhere  reed 
grades,  the  attention  idiich  b  its  due. 

3.  The  second  cause  of  our  difficulties  lies  in  the  fact  that  tb 
Latin  is  at  present  falling  into  disfavor  and  seems  destined  more 
to  be  discarded.  When  a  student  is  taking  Latin  along  with  his  Ei 
when  that  Latin  is  properly  tau^^t,  he  is  really  taking  Eng^  ti 
instead  of  once.  He  is  acquiring  a  sense  for  language.  He  is  gel 
drill  in  oral  expression.  The  decadence  of  Latin  in  the  high  schoc 
rendering  the  problem  of  the  English  teacher  constantly  more  diffia 

3.  The  lack  in  the  modem  home  of  real  books  is  another  cat 
difficulties.  There  is  too  much  study  of  yellow  joumab  and  £ 
magazines,  which  have  the  same  relation  to  real  literature  as  that  d 
of  St.  Nicholas  which  is  printed  in  large  type  and  labeled,  "For  \ 
People."  Along  with  this  phenomenon  there  has  come  impen 
change  in  the  nature  of  our  high-school  population.  While  the  nat 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  doubled  in  population,  the  number 
in  the  high  schools  has  increased  at  least  fourfold.  This  means  that 
come  into  the  high  schook  a  class  of  duldren  who  did  not  attend  t 
years  ago.  They  come  from  homes  where  there  is  not  a  background 
generations  of  culture.  The  consequence  is  that  many  things  whicl 
taken  for  granted  twenty-five  years  ago  must  now  be  laborious! 
This  is  not  a  situation  to  complain  of,  but  it  is  a  situation  to  be  reck( 
It  renders  our  problems  more  difficult.    It  makes  our  progress  slowt 

4.  There  is  another  obstacle  in  the  lack  of  trained  teadiers.  < 
dass  in  Burke  which  I  visited,  I  asked  the  pupib  this  question:  "  I 
members  did  BuriLe  propose  that  the  colony  of  New  York  should  s 
British  Parliament?"  Neither  pupils  nor  teacher  could  answer  i 
in  their  groping  through  the  speech,  they  had  failed  entirely  to  dis 
Burke's  main  proposition  is  that  none  of  the  colonies  shall  send  an^ 
to  Parliament,  but  that,  instead,  the  colonial  assemblies  shall  be 
as  being  competent  to  grant  money  to  the  crown  or  refuse  to  gran 
no  wonder  that  oiu:  great  classics  are  unpopular  among  pupils  whe 
so  misunderstood  by  teachers.  I  put  teachers  in  the  plural,  becaus 
that  the  instance  I  have  dted  is  not  isolated.  Therefore,  before 
Milton  as  ''an  old  fogey,"  as  I  recently  heard  him  called  by  a  p 
thought  he  was  an  English  teacher,  and  before  we  substitute  BUly 
Addison,  I  suggest  that  we  try  the  experiment  of  having  the  class 
by  teachers  who  really  understand  and  love  the  classics,  for  nothi 
of  them  than  Wordsworth's  lines. 

You  must  love  them  ere  to  you 
They  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

Pupils  will  never  appreciate  them  if  teachers  do  not.    Besides  th 
outworn.    Hamlet  has  more  real  significance  today  than  Man  and 
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Burke's  analysis  of  the  American  character  is  much  more  searching  and  accurate 
than  Arnold  Bennett's.  L* Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  will'  be  fresh,  beautiful, 
and  significant  to  live  men  and  women,  even  if  they  are  progressives,  as  long 
as  there  are  sadness  and  g^dness,  mirth  and  sobriety,  in  hmnan  hearts.  The 
present  has  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  he  is  a  mighty  poor  botanist,  a  mighty 
poor  farmer,  and  a  mighty  poor  teacher  who  never  thinks  of  roots  but  deems 
his  task  complete  when  he  has  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  latest  blossom. 

5.  Another  difficulty  (and  this  perhaps  is  the  chief  one)  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  what  is  called  English.  The  material  with 
which  the  English  teacher  has  to  reckon  is  vastly  greater  in  quantity  than  that 
of  any  other  department.  ^This  is  a  fact  which  I  think  cannot  be  too  much 
emphasized  aud  which,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  heretofore  received  much 
attention.  If  you  will  compare  what  a  teacher  of  history  has  to  do  with  what 
a  teacher  of  English  has  to  do,  I  think  that  much  of  your  wonder  at  the 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  by  the  latter  will  be  dissipated. 
Hdd  the  history  teacher  who,  in  a  year,  has  to  teach  the  572  pages  of 
McLaughlin's  Eisiory  of  ike  United  States  to  students  of  eighteen,  as  closely 
and  everlastingly  reqx>nsible  as  you  do  the  En^ish  teacher  who  has  to  teadi 
100  pages  of  grammar,  100  pages  of  composition,  850  pages  of  David  Copper- 
jM,  xoo  pages  of  Julius  Caesar,  100  pages  of  Macaulay's  Lays,  and  35  pages 
of  Lowell's  poetry  to  pupils  of  fourteen,  and  what  do  you  get  ?  Why,  the  other 
day  I  asked  a  class  of  the  former  to  elucidate  for  me  the  following  sentence 
from  Ttevelyan's  History  of  the  American  Revolution  (Do  you  know  the  book  ? 
A  grand  book):  ''To  him  [George  UL]  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  was  a 
center  of  vulgar  sedition,  where  the  streets  were  strewn  with  brickbats  and 
pieces  of  broken  glass,  v^ere  his  enemies  went  about  dad  in  homespun  and 
his  friends  in  tar  and  feathers."  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  what  is  the  capital 
€i  Massachusetts.  Only  one  pupil  (of  course  she  was  a  girl)  could  answer. 
I  asked  her  how  she  found  out.  She  replied :  "  I  was  bom  at  No.  4  Park  Street, 
Boston,  Mass." 

The  results  attained  by  the  history  teacher  are  not  known  save  in  ezcep- 
tioDal  cases.  Their  pupils  are  not  constantly  examined  concerning  their 
knofriedge  of  history,  but  the  results  secured  by  the  teacher  of  English  are 
forever  m  the  limelight.  All  of  our  pupils  use  English  in  every  one  of  their 
waking  hours.  When  we  make  mistakes  or  fail  to  secure  results,  our  defects 
are  immediately  perceived.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  would  be  said  about 
the  results  secured  in  other  departments  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  same 
searching  scrutiny. 

6.  In  the  high  schoob  of  the  country,  almost  without  exception,  there  has 
prevailed  and  still  prevails  what  I  think  might  be  characterized  as  "scrambled 
eggs "  courses.  What  we  call  English,  in  other  words,  is  a  mixture  of  grammar, 
composition,  literary  history,  ethics,  aesthetidsm,  elocution,  debating,  and 
dramatic  art.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  secured  in  mathematics  would 
probaUy  fall  far  below  what  they  are  now  if  a  similar  system  should  prevail 
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in  the  instnictioii  given  in  that  subject.  Why  not,  for  fnstanrc,  have  a 
In  mathematics  in  vhich  the  subject  ol  instmction  on  Monday  in> 
arithmetic,  on  l^iesday  algrixa,  on  Wednesday  geometiy,  on  Tb 
trigonometiy,  and  on  Friday  boc^LkeqMng?  The  result  could  hanfly  b 
distiacting  than  that  now  secured  in  the  Engfah  department,  when  a 
most  give  instmction  on  Monday  in  grammar,  on  Tuesday  in  comp 
on  Wednesday  in  public  ^waking,  on  Thursday  in  I'mmkoe,  and  on  Fi 
pcnmanshq)  and  ^leOing.  Some  eoofxnny  and  a  somewhat  greater  ei 
ooold  be  secured,  I  think,  if  we  shoukl  imitate  the  sjrstem  whidi  pre 
colleges,  and  subdivide  our  work,  at  least  to  the  extent  ol  sqnratiiig  c 
tion  from  Uteiature. 

Just  how  to  get  at  these  probknu,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert, 
like  to  suggest,  however,  that  it  mi^t  be  proper  for  thb  body  to  pa 
resohitions  loddng  toward  study  along  the  lines  indicated,  and,  in 
put  this  matter  before  you  in  a  rather  d^nite  form,  I  win  propose  the  f( 

Res0hed,  That  the  National  Coandl  of  Teachen  of  Eng&fa,  admitting 
tf^rlimg  of  KngKfih  in  the  United  States  today  b  sosceptiMe  of  vast  impi 
hereby  directs  its  executive  committee  to  appoint  a  conunittce  to  invest 
causes  of  thb  defidency,  to  suggest  remedies  therefor,  and  to  give  to  the  resi 
tained  the  widest  possiUe  publicity. 

Sa0hed  further.  That  the  Coundl  herdiy  extends  to  Professor  Hopkii 
committee  its  thanks  for  the  great  contribution  which,  by  their  bbors, 
made  to  the  cause  of  &i^bh  teaching. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  second  rqx>rt  was  offered  by  Vindl  C.  Coulter,  of  the 
burg  Normal  School,  on  "Available  £qiiq>ment  for  Sdiool  an< 
English/'  Mr.  Coulter  had  arranged  an  e]diibit  to  accom 
p^)er,  and  he  aroused  great  interest  in  the  possibility  of  i 
efficiency  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  by  well- 
library  and  similar  feidlities.  All  of  this  may  be  done  witho 
the  cost  of  y^nglkh  to  the  present  level  of  several  other  subjed 

Professor  Chpp  pointed  out  the  need  of  laboratory  ass 
English,  Mr.  Crowe  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  reflectoscope  c 
projecting  dearly  a  whole  page  of  written  composition  upon  t 
and  Miss  Barbour  explained  a  simple  device  for  binding,  by 
which  good  modem  ^ort  stories,  essays,  etc.,  may  be  made 
Mr.  Blaisdell  presented  a  schone  for  collecting  clippings,  anc 
a  good  moving-picture  lantern  can  now  be  had  for  $85. 

Ernest  C.  Noyes,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsl 
then  offered  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  th< 
tion  of  the  Elementary  Course  in  English  with  the  Course 
in  the  High  School.    He  stated  that  the  purpose  was  to  report 
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as  they  actually  exist  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  improvement.  Through 
correspondence  the  members  of  the  committee  came  to  an  agreement 
concerning  a  plan  of  work  and  compiled  a  questionnaire,  which  appeared 
in  the  English  Journal  of  November,  191 2.  The  inquiry  was  restricted  to 
typical  schools  in  typical  communities,  and  the  co-operation  of  teachers, 
princq^als,  superintendents,  and  organizations  of  teachers  was  sought. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  insure  a  favorable  hearing  but  replies  came  in 
slowly.  Nevertheless  the  investigation  is  apparently  dealing  with  a 
vital  problem  upon  which  little  work  has  been  done.  Keen  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  many  quarters,  and,  though  the  task  will  require 
time  and  labor,  there  is  good  prospect  of  rendering  real  service. 
The  committee  made  the  following  recommendations: 

First,  that  the  committee  be  continued  with  the  understanding  that  as 
r^idly  as  certain  well-defined  facts  and  tendencies  become  apparent  through 
answers  received,  these  be  made  available  through  publication  in  the  English 
Journal, 

Second,  that  the  committee  be  granted  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  defray  additional  expenses  for  stationery,  postage,  and  typewriting,  not  to 
exceed  $25  in  all. 

Third,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Council  lend  their  aid  to  the 
committee  by  themselves  req>onding  to  its  questions,  by  assisting  to  distribute 
these,  and  by  using  their  influence  to  have  the  subject  of  articulation  discussed 
at  meetings  of  state  and  local  associations  of  teachers. 

On  motion,  the  reconmiendations  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Ccmunittee. 

The  topic  of  articulation  was  discussed  by  Charles  S.  Thomas,  of 
NewtonviUe,  Mass.,  who  stated  that  in  the  schools  of  that  city  a  superior 
teacher  of  the  eighth  grade  is  assigned  for  a  time  to  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school.  She  then  retiUDS  to  the  elementary  school  to  carry 
<m  her  work  in  the  light  of  this  added  eiq)erience. 

The  fourth  and  last  rqx>rt  was  presented  by  James  F.  Hosic,  of  the 
Chicago  Teachers  CoU^e,  on  "Types  of  Organization  of  High-School 
English."  This  investigation  also  was  unfinished,  and  hence  only  a 
tentative  statement  could  be  offered.  It  was  clear  that  little  attempt 
has  been  made  to  adapt  the  English  coiu^  to  individual  communities. 
The  study  of  a  selected  list  of  classics  and  the  writing  of  themes  based 
upon  them  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  majority  of  schools. 
The  chief  obstacles  to  success  are  the  overloading  of  teachers  and  the 
crowding  of  the  curriculum.  Many  complain  also  of  the  bad  influence 
of  home  environment  and  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
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other  teachers.  There  is  a  -growiDg  tendency  to  base  composition 
the  pupils'  experience  apart  from  books  and  apparently  also  to  sq 
the  course  in  composition  from  the  course  in  literature.  A  nuin 
complete  and  well-organized  courses  have  come  to  hand,  and  th 
seems  ripe  for  codifying  the  eiq)erience  of  leading  schools  of  \ 
kinds  and  for  working  out  methods  of  studying  the  environm 
pupils  in  order  to  organize  courses  well  suited  to  the  capacities  and 
of  the  young  people  in  particular  schools.  This  is  to  be  done 
National  Conunittee  oii  a  Syllabus  of  English,  which  will  use  the  no 
and  have  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Council  Conunittee 
High-School  Course. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  Univei 
Chicago,  who  sharply  criticized  the  present  practice  in  teaching  I 
He  declared  that  the  large  place  which  English  occupies  in  the  c 
lum  is  accorded  to  it  on  the  supposition  that  pupils  will  be  tai 
think,  to  speak,  and  to  write  in  the  vernacular.  Instead  of  this,  h 
the  time  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  masterpieces.  The  pupils 
discover  that  there  is  a  literature  of  each  trade  or  vocation,  and 
not  learn  to  read  books  of  solid  information.  We  must  put  m( 
tent  into  the  English  course. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  precluded  further  discussion,  and  th 
man  annoimced  that  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
of  Teachers  of  English  was  concluded. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


MISCELLANY  OF  THE  COUNCIL  MEETING 

About  five  hundred  persons  attended  some  or  all  of  the  sessions. 
Most  of  these  were  from  out  of  town;  nearly  all  of  the  states  except  the 
far  West  and  South  being  represented.  It  was  a  notable  gathering  of 
leaders  from  all  sections.  This  appears  most  dearly  in  the  list  of 
del^ates  from  societies  affiliated  with  the  National  Council.  These 
were  as  follows:  Charles  S.  Thomas  from  New  England;  Charles  R. 
Gaston  from  New  York  City;  Charles  A.  Dawson  from  New  York 
state;  Ernest  C.  Noyes  from  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley;  Harry  B.  Cough 
from  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Public  Speaking;  Nathaniel  Barnes  and 
E.  H.  K.  McComb  from  Indiana;  W.  M.  Aiken  from  Michigan; 
Edwin  L.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hulst  from  the  Schoolmasters'  Club 
of  Michigan;  C.  R.  Roimds  and  Harry  K.  Bassett  from  Wisconsin; 
W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  Raymond  M.  Alden,  Adah  Grandy,  and  James  F. 
Hosic  from  Illinois;  Mabel  Whittemore  from  the  Chicago  English  Club; 
Mary  V.  Little  from  Memphis;  Elizabeth  G.  Barbour  from  Louisville; 
V.  C.  Coulter  from  Missouri;  Lda  F.  Douthart  and  Mary  S.  Compton 
from  Kansas;  A.  E.  Minard  from  North  Dakota. 

The  only  affiliated  society  not  represented  was  New  Jersey,  and 
this  was  due  to  an  accident.  In  addition  to  the  regular  delegates,  S.  A. 
Lyndi  reported  for  the  new  organization  in  Iowa,  Roger  H.  Motten  for 
Colorado,  Edgar  A.  Rippey  for  Oklahoma,  Joseph  V.  Denney  for  Ohio, 
W.  H.  Wilcox  for  Maryland,  and  Elmer  W.  Smith,  Paul  M.  Pearson, 
and  Calvin  L.  Lewis  for  the  Public  Speaking  Conference  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  states. 

Among  those  who  traveled  far  were  Vernon  P.  Squires  of  North 
Dakota,  J.  W.  Searson  of  Kansas,  Franklin  T.  Baker  of  New  York,  A.  W. 
Sidnner  and  R.  T.  Congdon  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  at 
Albany,  Robert  W.  Neal  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  Walter  Barnes  of  Glenville, 
W.Va.,  and  O.  J.  Stevenson  of  Toronto,  Canada.  It  was  notable  that 
almost  all  who  attended  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Coimdl  were 
present  at  the  second.  The  spirit  of  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship 
was  remarkable,  the  more  so  that  the  organization  is  but  a  year  old. 

The  directors  held  two  important  conferences.  At  the  first,  which 
occurred  on  Thursday  evening,  there   were  present   the  chairman, 

6i 
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F.  N.  Scott,  the  secretary,  J.  F.  Hosic,  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Clapp,  Th( 
Pittenger,  Lynch,  Miller,  Squires,  McComb,  Coulter,  Motten,  and 
Misses  Barbour  and  Peake;  at  the  second,  Messrs.  McComb,  S 
Bassett,  Hopkins,  Noyes,  Coulter,  Squires,  and  Hosic,  Misses  Bai 
McEittrick,  Benedict.  Among  the  decisions  reached  were  the  folio 
that  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  arrange  foi 
grams  of  the  National  Coimdl  in  connection  with  the  National  E 
don  Association  meetings  at  Philadelphia  in  February  and  at  Salt 
City  in  July;  that  credentials  be  provided  for  such  of  the  memb 
the  Coimcil  as  find  it  possible  to  attend  the  English  Associati 
Great  Britain  in  Jime;  that  the  expenses  of  the  committees  of  in 
gation  be  paid,  with  the  imderstanding  that  the  policy  of  the  Bo 
to  require  estimates  to  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Executive 
mittee;  that  a  conference  of  delegates  be  a  r^ular  featm-e  ( 
annual  meeting;  that  the  policy  of  the  Executive  Committee  < 
operating  with  the  English  Journal  be  approved.  A  committe 
appointed  to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  Board  for  Miss  Grace  Dj 
who  is  seriously  ill. 

The  Local  Committee  received  much  praise  for  its  skill  in  perf 
arrangements.  This  was  no  small  task  in  view  of  the  rapid  exp 
of  the  Coimcil  and  the  utter  lack  of  traditions.  The  accommod 
were,  for  the  most  part,  excellent,  and  the  meeting  of  next  yes 
undoubtedly  be  held  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  The  me 
of  the  committee  were  C.  L.  Hooper,  Chicago  Teachers  College, 
man;  Edwin  H.  Lewis,  Lewis  Listitute;  Florence  W.  Walker,  , 
High  School;  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  University  High  School, 
Stephens,  Englewood  High  School. 


FALL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  ASSOCIATIO 

TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  dir 
room  of  Wanamaker's  store  on  Saturday  morning,  November  2^ 
an  attendance  of  about  seventy-five.  Our  faithful  and  pains 
secretary.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Gaston,  was  chosen  as  our  delegate 
meeting  of  the  National  Coimcil  at  Chicago,  and  instructed  tc 
the  reading  list  prepared  by  Mr.  Herbert  Bates,  one  of  our  me 
It  was  voted  to  continue  our  membership  in  the  National  Counc 
several  members  spoke  in  high  commendation  of  the  English  J 
which  was  pronounced  the  best  thing  which  has  ever  happened 
English-teaching  profession. 
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President  Fairley  announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
decided  to  devote  the  meetings  of  this  year  to  the  subject  of  the  teaching 
of  literature,  and  annoimced  as  the  speaker  of  the  morning,  Professor 
W.  T.  Brewster  of  G>liunbia  University. 

A  great  many  college  students  [said  Professor  Brewster]  want  to  study 
literature,  but  do  not  care  for  reading,  yet  I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
imnciple  that  the  object  of  the  study  of  literature  must  ultimately  be  the  culti- 
vation of  the  reading  habit  as  a  great  and  profitable  pastime.  Accordingly, 
it  seems  curious  to  me  that  people  should  attempt  to  teach  literature  who 
do  not  like  to  read. 

In  the  main  there  are  two  reasons  why  we  read:  Because  we  want  to  and 
because  we  have  to.  That  is  we  read  for  information  and  for  amusement. 
When  you  read  for  information  there  are  two  things  of  much  importance. 
First  to  get  information  accurately,  and  secondly  to  get  as  much  as  you  can 
in  the  shortest  time.  Therefore  students  should  be  trained  to  read  accurately 
andr^idly. 

Accurate  reading  does  not,  however,  mean  a  great  deal  of  extraneous 
information  and  erudition  which  is  pOed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  unoffending 
student  by  edited  textbooks.  We  insist,  perhaps,  overmuch  on  a- great  deal 
of  minute  analysis  either  of  idea  or  style,  either  in  rhetorical  study  or  in  writing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  our  English  language  is  pretty  well  arranged  for  taking 
ideas  rapidly.  It  is  only  after  we  examine  things  with  considerable  care  that 
we  see  that  they  are  not  as  accurate  as  they  might  be.  Most  of  us  can  see 
pretty  well  what  things  mean.  It  is  well  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  accuracy 
in  reading  by  the  examination  of  a  few  books  of  different  kinds  with  some  care 
to  cultivate  a  habit  of  exactness,  but  when  once  this  habit  of  accuracy  is 
inculcated,  students  might  properly  be  taught  to  read  rapidly  for  the  most 
part  of  their  reading,  to  get  at  the  gist  of  things,  at  the  main  theses,  and  learn 
to  know  where  important  things  are. 

If  the  study  and  teaching  of  literature  does  not  increase  the  number  of 
kinds  of  literature  from  which  the  student  may  gain  pleasure,  if  it  does  not 
add  to  the  broadness  of  his  interest,  does  not  enable  him  to  see  new  sources 
of  annisement  and  delight,  such  study  may  be  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time. 
Hence  any  teaching  which  throws  open  pleasanter  fields  for  browsing  is  an 
admirable  thing. 

It  must  be  generally  understood  that  many  of  the  things  singled  out  in 
modem  literary  study  are  merely  addenda  to  what  is  our  primary  object,  the 
liking  for  literatiure.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  most  of  our  yoimg  students 
wiD  never  be  professional  students  of  literature,  but  want  an  added  source  of 
pleasure. 

We  sometimes  give  overmuch  apparatus  in  our  teaching,  thinking  that 
erudition  in  the  literature  of  pleasure  is  more  important  than  anything  else* 
Most  of  our  textbooks  are  overannotated. 
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Professor  Brewster  closed  by  sasdng  that  he  liked  people  to  reac 
did  not  care  whether  they  knew  an)rthing  about  literature  or  not. 

Professor  Brewster  was  asked  how  high-school  teachers  had  succ 

in  fitting  boys  and  girls  in  English  as  judged  from  their  later  w( 

coU^e.    He  answered  that  most  of  the  college  students  have  Ic 

what  the  high-school  teachers  have  tried  to  teach  them  and  some 

things.    These  other  things,  Professor  Brewster  said,  were  not  th( 

of  the  teachers.    There  are  certain  things  which  certain  people  c 

possibly  be  taught.    On  the  whole,  college  students  show  a  g 

fondness  for  reading  than  did  their  predecessors  about  ten  yeai 

He  was  then  asked  what  were  the  radical  defects  which  students  s 

in  college.    He  said  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  only  sixteen  or 

teen  and  have  not  read  very  much. 

Edwin  Fah 


REFORMS  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 

The  Chicago  English  Club  offered  a  remarkably  suggestive  pr< 
on  November  9,  191 2,  at  10:25,  in  the  directors'  room,  Chicago 
Library.  The  program  consisted  of  two  papers,  one  by  Miss 
Helen  Fee,  of  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  on  ''English  amoi 
Filipinos,"  and  the  other  "Why  the  Average  Boy  Loathes  Ee 
by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Bogan,  principal  of  Lane  Technical  High  School,  C 

Miss  Fee  showed  the  necessity  of  the  reform  in  Philippine  edu 
of  which  she,  herself,  was  a  leader,  namely,  a  simplification  of  the  { 
taught,  which  resulted  in  the  use  of  only  thirty-six  verb  roots  in  one 
in  place  of  the  previous  396.  She  also  urged  the  teaching  of  the  la 
of  narrative  and  the  language  of  dialogue  side  by  side;  that  is,  she 
permit  the  child  to  say  ''I  am  running"  only  while  he  is  in  the 
running.  Then,  after  he  had  stopped,  she  would  ask  him, 
did  you  say?"  and  he  would  reply,  "I  said  that  I  was  running 
placing  the  language  of  narrative  and  dialogue  side  by  side  befo 

Mr.  John  T.  McManis,  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  CoU^e,  le 
the  discussion  on  this  topic,  objected  to  such  stress  on  drill  in  c 
teach  the  English  language  to  the  Filipinos,  holding  that  lang 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  memory  as  of  habit  formation. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Bogan  assigned  five  reasons  for  the  averagi 
allied  loathing  of  English:  the  lack  of  a  real  motive  for  stu 
schoolmasters  detachment  from  life,  the  teacher's  commandu 
worship  the  classics,  the  drudgery  of  English  composition,  and 
conception  of  the  fimcdon  of  the  public  school,  which  Mr. 
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believes  is  the  training  of  intelligent  citizens.     As  remedies  for  these 

evils,  he  suggested  short  compositions  on  familiar  topics,  corrected  in 

dass,  with  the  teacher  as  inspiration,  not  critic;  more  time  given  to 

composition,  less  to  literature;  publication  of  work  in  the  school  paper; 

the  use  of  the  newq)aper  idea  as  a  composition  motive;   systematic 

inter-room  debates;  the  inculcation  of  the  love  of  literature  through 

reading  by  the  teacher. 

Alda  M.  Stephens,  Secretary 


THE  NOVEMBER  MEETING  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Despite  the  attraction  of  the  Yale-Princeton  football  game,  there  was 
a  large  assemblage  of  teachers  present  at  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  of  New  Jersey,  held  November  16 
in  the  Public  Library  at  Newark.  After  a  few  items  of  business,  the 
Committee  on  Membership  rqx>rted  that  their  canvass  for  members 
was  bearing  fruit.  The  conmiittee  on  Uniform  Gnunmadcal  Nomencla- 
ture suggested  a  few  more  points  for  discussion,  but  on  motion  they  were 
held  over  for  final  rQX>rt.  The  Committee  on  Conditions  of  Teaching 
rqxnted  that  many  replies  were  coming  in  to  the  bulletin  sent  out  in 
regard  to  information  on  this  subject,  that  state  aid  had  been  seciu*ed 
in  publishing  this  pamphlet,  and  that  a  definite  scheme  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  securing  for  the  New  Jersey  teachers  better  conditions  of 
teaching. 

The  address  of  the  morning,  '^  Present  Condition  of  the  Articulation 
of  the  Work  of  Grammar  and  High  Schools  in  English  in  the  State," 
was  ddivered  by  Mr.  Rufus  A.  Vance,  principal  of  Public  School  79, 
New  York.  He  spoke  of  the  var3dng  methods  of  teaching  granmiar, 
the  different  classics  studied,  and  the  different  methods  employed  in 
teaching.  He  made  a  plea  for  the  imiformity  of  common  sense  rather 
than  exact  prescriptions  of  books  and  methods.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  C.  A.  Philhower,  superintendent  of  Chatham,  spoke  for 
uniform  grammatical  nomenclature,  and  a  imiform  method  of  teaching 
that  subject  either  in  the  grades  or  the  high  school,  not  some  in  both. 

In  the  afternoon.  Assistant  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Education  Dr.  George  A.  Mirick  outlined  in  great  detail  the  ideal 
plan  for  co-ordination  of  the  English  work  in  these  schools.  This 
scheme  of  work  was  printed  and  passed  out  among  the  teachers  present, 
and  provoked  much  interesting  discussion.  The  points  enumerated  are 
too  detailed  to  quote,  but  no  doubt  copies  of  the  outline  may  be  secured 
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by  writing  to  Dr.  Mirick  at  the  State  House,  Trenton.  Miss  Sai 
McNary  of  the  Trenton  State  Normal  opened  the  discussion, 
spoke  of  definite  problems  which  would  arise,  and  suggested  new  f  ea 

J.  MiLNOR  Do: 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  HXINOIS  ASSOCIA 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Tead 
English  was  held  in  the  Moot  Court  Room  of  the  Law  School  on  N 
ber  22,  President  Hosic  presiding.  In  his  opening  address,  the 
dent  called  attention  to  the  vocationalizing  tendency  apparent 
English  work  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  There  is  evide 
said,  an  inclination  to  stress  certain  kinds  of  work,  as  oral  compo 
and  dramatics.  This  tendency  to  emphasize  the  kinds  of  worli 
vitaUy  related  to  the  daily  life  of  the  student  was  still  further 
upon  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hatfield  of  Chicago,  who  presented  the 
of  the  conmiittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  opinions  of  high 
graduates  concerning  their  training  in  English.  The  answers  n 
from  graduates  of  high  schools  showed  conclusively  that  the  wor 
which  the  students  believe  they  derived  most  benefit  were  thot 
furnished  them  with  practical  training  for  life.  Out  of  two  hundi 
forty  replies  received  to  the  committee's  questionnaire,  one  hundi 
twenty-three  looked  back  upon  granmiar  as  the  most  valuab 
of  their  high-school  training  in  English.  Punctuation  and  ch 
words  they  also  r^arded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  as  compare 
the  lesser  value  of  the  writing  of  long  themes,  and  the  study  of  i 
An  interesting  and  significant  result  of  the  investigation  was  1 
covery  of  a  large  amoimt  of  retrospective  enthusiasm  for  oral  o 
tion. 

Such  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  oral  composition  seemed  to 
the  emphasis  which  Professor  Clapp  of  Lake  Forest  proposed 
upon  it  during  the  current  year.  Indeed,  he  proposed  to  make  an 
gation  of  the  value  of  oral  composition,  as  compared  with  writ 
problem  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Association.  So  much  did  this  su| 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  assembly  that  the  president  ws 
to  appoint  a  conmiittee,  with  Professor  Clapp  as  chairman,  to  a 
such  a  plan. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Association  listened  to  the  repor 
Nominating  Conmiittee,  who  reported  its  nomination  of  W.  W. 
of  Chicago  for  president;    E.  C.  Baldwin  of  Urbana  for  se 
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members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  J.  M.  Ciapp  of  Lake  Forest, 
Miss  Laura  V.  Tamier  of  Jacksonville,  Miss  Florence  Skeffington  of 
Charleston,  Miss  Eva  Mitchell  of  Centralia,  Mr.  Lyon  of  Joliet,  Mr. 
Shryock  of  Carbondale,  H.  G.  Paul  of  Urbana,  W.  F.  Mozier  of  Ottawa; 
delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council :  R.  M.  Alden  of  Urbana, 
Miss  Ada  Grandy  of  Highland  Park,  W.  W.  Hatfield  of  Chicago,  and 
J.  F.  Hosic  of  Chicago.  These  nominations  were  unanimously  approved. 
After  watching  a  laboratory  experiment  by  Professor  Thomdike 
of  Columbia  University,  illustrative  of  a  scheme  of  measiu'ement  of 
sdiool  achievement  in  English  composition,  and  listening  to  a  discussion 
of  it  by  Professor  Scott  of  Urbana,  and  by  Mr.  Franklin  Johnson  of 

Chicago,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

E.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary 
IJNiVEESiTy  OF  Illinois 


The  English  sectibn  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association  held 
a  session  in  Fort  Worth  on  November  29,  191 2.  The  chairman  was 
Professor  L.  W.  Payne  of  the  University  of  Texas.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  "The  Question  of  Diagrams":  for,  Miss  Mary  Johnson  of 
Austin;  against,  Miss  Annie  Blantonof  Denton;  "Some  Pla3rs  Suitable 
for  the  High-School  Course,"  E.  L.  Vance  of  Wichita;  "Some  Novels 
and  Short  Stories  Suitable  for  the  High-School  Course,"  Herbert 
Rather  of  Bonham;  "Some  Poems  Suitable  for  the  High-School  Course," 
Edward  Munden  of  Waxahachie;  "Oral  English  in  the  Schools,"  E.  D. 
Shurter  of  the  University,  secretary  of  the  State  Declamation  and 
Dd>ating  League;  "The  Habit  of  Using  Correct  English,"  with  special 
reference  to  recent  legislation  in  the  University  of  Texas,  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Law  of  Austin. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  is  to  prepare  a  syllabus 
<rf  the  high-school  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  published  by  the  National  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  December  7,  191 2. 
Most  of  the  chairmen  in  charge  of  the  various  subcommittees  were 
present  and  in  addition  several  members  of  subconmiittees.  The 
Committee  on  English  was  represented  by  Charles  E.  Evans  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick  of  New  York,  William  D. 
Lewis  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  James  F. 
Hosic  <rf  Chicago. 
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Phonology  and  Orthoepy.    By  Albert  Salisbury,  Ph.D.    Giicago: 
Peterson  &  Co.,  1907.    Pp.  78. 

A  Dramatic  Version  of  Greek  Myths  and  Hero  Tales.    By  Fanny  Coi 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.192.    45  cents.    Illustrated. 
A  reading  book  for  higher  grades.    Naturally  the  stones  have  been 

to  speeches  rather  than  to  action. 

The  HoWrook  Reader  for  Primary  Grades.    By  Florence  Holbrook.  C 

Ainsworth  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  no.    Illustrated. 

A  record  of  the  life  of  a  lad  of  six,  with  pictures,  songs,  and  games.    Th< 
is  something  new. 

A  Child^s  Reader  in  Verse.    By  Emma  L.  Elridge.    New  York:  A 

Book  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  112.    Illustrated. 

The  "verse"  is  written  by  the  author  and  is  intended  to  be  easy  en< 
beginners  in  reading. 

A  Primer.    By  William  Alexander  Smith.    New  York:  The  N.  A. 
Co.,  1912.    Pp.  112. 
Play  activity  is  made  the  chief  source  of  interest  in  picture  and  text. 

Reading-Literature  Series.    Books  I-IV  and  Primer.    By  Harriette 
Treadwell  and  Margaret  Free.    Chicago:   Row,  Peterson 
1910.    Illustrated. 
Literary  wholes  are  employed  from  the  first.    One  of  the  most  attrac 

useful  of  the  numerous  series  of  reading  books  available.    It  will  be  found 

for  reading  in  the  home. 

Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners  Land.    By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.    Chicago:  I 
Cardy  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  144.    Illustrated.    40  cents. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  Nixie  Bunny  books.    Nixie  the  rabbit  lives  throu 

exciting  experiences,  which  are  related  in  simple  language  and  told  in  picture 

Asia:  A  Geography  Reader.    By  Ellsworth  Huntington.     Chicagc 

McNally  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  344+xxvi. 

With  an  introduction  by  Richard  Ellwood  Dodge  of  Columbia  Univei 
scholarly  and  valuable  supplementary  reader. 

The  Pioneer  Boys  of  the  Ohio.    By  Harrison  Adams.    Boston:  L.  C. 
Co.,  191 2.    Pp.332.    Illustrated.    $1.25. 

Our  Little  Danish  Cousin.    By  Ltjna  May  Innes.    Boston:    L.  < 
&  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  154.    Illustrated.    60  cents  net. 

Our  Little  Polish  Cousin.    By  Florence  E.  Mendel.    Boston:  L. 
&  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  148.    Illustrated.    60  cents. 

Mary   Ware^s  Promised  Land.    By  Annie   Fellows  Johnson. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  318.    Illustrated.     $1 .  50. 

The  Dutch  Twins.    By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.    Boston:   Houghtoi 
Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  190.    Illustrated.    50  cents. 

Kittens  and  Cats.    A  first  reader.    By  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover. 
Houghton  MifiSin  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  84.    Illustrated.    40  cents. 
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EngHsk  Lyrical  Poetry.    By  Edwasd  Buss  Reed,  Ph.D.    New  Haven: 

Yale  University  Press,  191 2.    Pp.  6x6. 

The  first  serious  atten^t  at  a  history  of  English  lyrical  poetry.  Biographical 
details  have  been  omitted  and  only  a  few  Scottish  and  Irish  poets  are  included.  The 
wock  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's  lecture  courses  at  Yale. 

A  Survey  of  English  Literature  from  1780-18 jo.    Vols.  I  and  11.    By  Oliver 
Elton.    London:  Edward  Arnold,  1912.    Vol.  I,  pp.  zv+456;  Vol.  11, 
19.  zii+476.    $6 .  00  net. 
A  review  and  criticism  rather  than  a  history  of  the  product  of  fifty  years.    The 

author  treats  literature  as  an  art  and  asks,  Is  it  well  done  ?    Does  it  last  ?    What  is 

it  to  me  ?    In  this  way  he  seeks  to  supplement  the  various  accounts  of  the  "  Romantic 

period." 

The  Teaching  of  Composition,     By  £.  T.  Campagnac.    Boston:  Houghton 

MifiSin  G>.,  1912.    Pp.  65.     I0.35. 

The  author  is  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Liverpool  and  was 
formedy  one  of  Her  Majest/s  inspectors  of  schools.  This  monograph  is  distinctly 
modem  in  spirit  and  deserves  a  careful  reading  by  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
educating  of  children. 

Studying  the  Short  Story.    By  J.  Berg  Esenwein.     New  York:  Hinds,  Noble 

&  Eldredge,  1912.    Pp.  zzzii+438.    $1 .  25  net. 

A  companion  to  the  writer's  well-known  Writing  the  Short  Story.  A  number  of 
typical  stories  are  included  and  a  running  analysis  is  provided  by  means  of  marginal 
notes. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  xii+ 

128. 

Intended  to  accoQ^>any  The  Children's  Hour.  The  book  contains  extensive 
classified  reading  Ibts,  biographical  notes  on  the  authors  included  in  the  collection 
mimed  above,  and  a  series  of  notes  providing  necessary  information.  An  excellent 
book  for  parents. 

The  English  Teacher's  Manual.    By  L.  A.  Pittenger.    New  York:   Long- 
nans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  xi6. 
Suggestions  by  a  competent  teacher  as  to  the  best  way  of  using  the  popular 

Compcsilion  and  Rhetoric  by  Thomas  and  Howe. 

BuUeOn  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  No.  27.    "  Participle  and  Infinitive 
in— 1»^."    By  Reed  Smith. 

The  Parts  of  Speech.    By  Wasd  H.  Edwasds.    Liberty,  Mo.:  Tribune  Print. 

Pp.  30- 

A  suggestive  atten^t  to  define  the  parts  of  speech  as  they  actually  function  in  the 
BngHsh  of  today. 

The  Ben  Greet  Shakespeare  for  Young  Readers  and  Amateur  Players — Julius 
Caesar.    Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  239. 
Illustrated.    I0.60. 
This  edition  will  be  peculiariy  acceptable  to  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  staging 

the  plays  of  Shake^>eare  in  schools. 
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Making  Children  Like  to  Read  Good  Books 

By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Whtti 

""**»»nta^^  'A'  ^^^^  ^^  ^*^  °^  ^"^  P"^  "^  "^*^^  ^^^  ^«y  *^  8°^  ^**^  "*^  *  ^"^  ®' 
weariness  ho  *^^.  ^^''  *  '^^^^  ®^  ^*"^  disappointments,  of  almost  constant  discouragement  and 
^  ^m  goodh^fc*^^^^  important  docs  it  seem  that  they  should  have  the  consolaUon  of  being  aUe 
^^^  between  ft^^  Recreaticm  they  must  have-change,  reUef ,  refreshment— and  often  it  wiU  be  a 
^e  doors  of  sod  *^^^'  ^*  theater,  and  books.    Many  wiU  find  that  nature  has  not  opened 

^«y  WiU  be  redu^^^  ^^' ^^^  ™^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^"^  *^  ^^^ 

^^  out  thehearTf^lv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^*"^ 

'^'thin  the  reach   f   „    *^®*^-    ^^  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pubUc  libraries  have  put  good  books 

^ow,  good  friend  "^"^  ^°^  *^  ^"^  ^^^  ^°  ^^  ^^ 
^"  can't  drive  pu^  •  ^^  ***«i-^orking  and  conscientious  educator,  you  ought  to  know  very  weU  that 

°'  ^^^y  making  you  j^^^  en  joyment— you  must  lead  them  or  the  joy  part  wiU  be  missing.    Is  your  sense 

^east  once  a  week  inff  ^^\  ^^^^  ^^  possible  future  happiness;  or  are  you  throwing  all  your  energies  at 

^^^  a  wrong  for  JL  7*^^^  ^^  ^p  into  a  Uvdy  blaze  ?    li  not,  you  are  sinning  a  deadly  sin,  you  arc 

^^'^^^  divides  1^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^°*^*  ^^' 
^u«e--anal3rtic  gyj^^^  "^^  ^^^'^  subjects,  which  ought  nevtt 

*^ff^*^^Pies  o/c*****^'  ^^^  ^  *  ^*^  ^^^  *^  ^®  P"P*^  **"  *°  analytic  mind  (try  my  PrMems 

^T^*^  ^'•ining  th    •  *^  ^^l^^^i  SO  cents);  constructive  composition,  which  can  always  be  tau^t 

J^^^ioH^  y^  ^tinct  or  sense  for  words  and  expression,  and  through  practice  (try  my  Uterwrj 

ess-^I  wouIjI  pla,-      ^^^  ^®  interpretative  study  of  literature.    The  first  two  require  driving  more 

"Hviiig  iiioo<u^    them  in  the  hands  of  special  driving  teachers,  or  direct  you  to  take  them  up  in 

^^^  to  en joy^    ^^  last  can  be  taught  only  through  leading,  through  in^iring,  through  abandoning 

anH  T^  "^^  ^^  V        ^  **  *^  cxan^)le  to  your  children. 

jj^  ,  ^*tei^  *^a<i    1    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^th  my.boy :    He  foimd  it  rather  hard  to  learn  to  read,  but  his  mother 

,g^^^  it  r^^^^^^  to  him.    One  book  he  reaUy  liked  was  that  Italian  story,  Pffwcdbw.    After  he 

Q       '^^t  Wlii^^       '^^'  ^®  ^"^^s  encouraged  to  try  to  read  it  over  himself — it  b  always  much  easier  to 

good  !•  '^^  ^*^t      ^  ^^^  ^"^^  heard  read.    He  liked  it  so  well  he  read  it  several  times.    RMmtm 

**<abl^  m^^  m  the  same  way.    Always  he  was  encouraged  to  read  what  he  liked  to  read,  only 

^irif  ^^^^^  hi       ^^'^  ^^  where  he  could  find  them.    Presently  he  became  an  omnivorous  reader. 

of  ren^-  ^^t  K^  ^  learn  to  read  aloud  in  a  melodious,  sweet,  intelligent  voice,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 

overt^^*      So     ^^*^*    The  school  had  taught  him  a  high-pitched,  monotonous,  unintelligent  st^ 

yy-j.        ^**a^f .      ^'y  Sunday  we  read  together  two  or  three  chapters  of  the  Bible.    First  he  read  it 

ujj^^'     ^cin»^    *    ^en  I  read  a  chapter  aloud,  and  he  followed  by  reading  his  duster.    I  didn't  inter- 

few  of^^^*^^o^^^'  ^**^  trusted  to  the  power  of  my  own  example,    "^thin  a  very  few  months  he  had 

mj^  tK*^^  ^^v     •  ***^Provement.    Then  I  took  the  volimie  of  the  GrtaX  English  Poets  and  read  to  him  a 

Wf^^     ^  **  ^a  *-.f*^^>  and  asked  him  to  read  me  some  of  his.    He  instantly  picked  out "  Danny  Dever*' 

•n<.,         ^^  llv  -Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  read  them  with  an  expression  that  astonished  me— 

only     ^^^*^ti       ^^em.    Once  in  a  while  he  asked  me  what  this  meant,  or  that;  but  I  never  volunteered 

jT^*^^x^- •^^■"Ihe  tone  of  his  voice  was  what  told  me  whether  he  understood  or  not,  and  it  is  the 

tilou^    ^ox^  ,^^^  ^^  of  a  passage  in  literature  which  I  would  give  a  hoot  for. 

^  ^^      *Uit  x-Ir^^  ^  establish  one  weekly  hour  that  b  abandoned  to  pure  enjoyment,  in  which  you  read 

^^*^J>|^       ***c,  and  the  pupil  reads  what  he  likes,  and  you  talk  things  over  for  the  joy  there  b  in 

^^<i,  &j>.     ^t  have  a  set  of  books  in  which  the  living,  enjoyable  good  things  are  separated  from  the 

^^  ^  tJ      ^^'^  famous  things,  and  which  help  you  to  concentrate  on  the  personality  of  one  great 

^otC^^^  ^  he  becomes  a  friend  loved  by  all.  Such  books  are  my  Nutshell  Library — Shak^)erey 

"^^ickens,  Thackeray,  Lamb,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Hawthorne,  and  Lincoln  (20 

^*^a  "World's  Best  Scries"— Gr«i<«/  Short  Stories,  Great  Poets,  Best  Essays,  and  Great 

^^ts  each — 500  to  600  pages). 

^>  School  of  English,  1416  Security  BuUdiiig,  Chicago,  Illiiioift 
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The  question  of  establishing  a  fair  measure  of  the  entering  col- 
lege student's  ability  to  write  English  has  been  perhaps  greater  than 
the  difficulty  of  rating  him  in  any  other  so-called  entrance  subject, 
and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some  fair  test  and  of  bringing 
deficient  students  up  to  the  minimum  requirement  is,  of  course, 
emphasized  by  the  necessity  of  his  representing  his  knowledge  of 
subjects  in  all  departments  through  written  examinations  and 
reports.  Realizing  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  situation,  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  for  many  years  dealt 
with  this  as  a  separate  problem/ 

The  basic  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  proof  of  a  stu- 
dent's ability  to  write  rested  on  the  average  of  his  written  work  at 
any  given  time  and  not  on  entrance  credentials  or  college  credits. 
At  the  request  of  the  English  department,  members  of  all  other 
departments  in  the  University  are  urged  to  report  students  whose 
work  in  English  is  markedly  defective.  If  the  case  is  flagrant 
enough,  a  student's  credit  for  a  course  in  English  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  he  may  be  compelled  to  pass  it  again  before  his  diploma  is 
granted.  Matters  of  internal  administration  in  a  college  are,  how- 
ever, relatively  uninteresting  to  the  school  man.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  this  same  assumption  to  the  entering  student  is  more 

*  This  IS,  of  course,  not  a  unique  arrangement  at  Chicago.  Similar  systems  are 
in  operation  at  Madison,  Ann  Arbor,  and  elsewhere.  A  comparative  study  of  all 
these  would  be  interesting  and  profitable,  particularly  with  reference  to  what  consti- 
tutes eligibility  to  the  required  Freshman  English  course. 
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Makmg  Children  Like  to  Read  Good  Boo 

By  SEERWIN  CODY 

When  you  look  into  the  faces  of  your  pupils  and  realize  that  they  are  going  out ! 
incessant  and  grinding  labor,  a  world  of  bitter  disappdntments,  of  almost  constant  disa 
weariness,  how  exceedingly  important  does  it  seem  that  they  should  have  the  consolati< 
to  enjoy  good  bodLS.  Recreation  they  must  have — change,  relief,  refreshment— and  o 
chcnce  between  frivdous  society,  the  theater,  and  bodLS.  Many  will  find  that  nature 
the  doors  of  sodety  to  them,  very  many  will  find  that  the  theater  costs  too  much,  or  b  i 
they  will  be  reduced  to  the  choice  of  enjoying  good  books  or  letting  discontent, "  like  a  w 
eat  out  the  heart  of  life  itself.  It  b  to  be  remembered  that  the  public  libraries  have 
within  the  reach  of  all — no  one  is  too  poor  to  get  them. 

Now,  good  friend,  you  hard-woridng  and  conscientious  educator,  you  ought  to  kno 
you  can't  drive  pupils  into  enjoyment — you  must  lead  them  or  the  joy  part  will  be  missin 
of  duty  making  you  kill  that  spark  of  possible  future  happiness;  or  are  you  throwing  all 
least  once  a  week  into  fanning  it  up  into  a  lively  blaze?  If  not,  you  are  sinning  a  d« 
doing  a  wrong  for  which  your  pupils  ought  never  to  forgive  you. 

English  divides  itself  into  three  subjects,  which  ought  never  to  be  run  into  one  conf 
course— analytic  grammar,  which  is  a  good  thing  if  the  pujul  has  an  analytic  mind  ( 
and  Principles  of  Correct  English,  50  cents);  constructive  composition,  which  can  a 
through  training  the  instinct  or  sense  for  words  and  expression,  and  through  practice 
Composition,  75  cents);  and  the  interpretative  study  of  literature.  The  first  two  reqi 
or  less — ^I  would  place  them  in  the  hands  of  spedal  driving  teachers,  or  direct  you  to 
your  driving  mood — the  last  can  be  taught  only  through  leading,  through  inspiring,  thn 
yoursdf  to  enjoyment  as  an  example  to  your  children. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  did  it  with  my,boy :  He  found  it  rather  hard  to  learn  to  reai 
and  I  often  read  aloud  to  Imn.  One  book  he  really  liked  was  that  Italian  story,  Pin 
had  heard  it  read  once,  he  was  encouraged  to  try  to  read  it  over  himself — it  is  alwa} 
read  that  which  you  have  once  heard  read.  He  liked  it  so  well  he  read  it  several 
Crusoe  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  Always  he  was  encouraged  to  read  what  he  lil 
good  likable  books  were  laid  where  he  could  find  them.    Presently  he  became  an  on 

I  wanted  him  to  learn  to  read  aloud  in  a  melodious,  sweet,  inteUigent  voice,  so  as 
spirit  of  what  he  read.  The  school  had  taught  him  a  high-pitched,  monotonous,  11 
of  reading.  So  every  Sunday  we  read  together  two  or  three  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
over  to  himsdf ;  then  I  read  a  chapter  aloud,  and  he  followed  by  reading  his  chapter 
nipt,  I  didn't  scold,  but  trusted  to  the  power  of  my  own  example.  Within  a  very  fe 
made  marvelous  inq>rovement.  Then  I  took  the  volume  of  the  Great  English  Poets  a 
few  of  my  favorites,  and  asked  him  to  read  me  some  of  his.  He  instantly  picked  out 
and  the  "Battle  H3ann  of  the  Republic,"  and  read  them  with  an  expression  that 
because  he  liked  them.  Once  in  a  while  he  asked  me  what  this  meant,  or  that;  butli 
any  explanation — the  tone  of  his  voice  was  what  told  me  whether  he  understood  or 
oidy  explanation  of  a  passage  in  literature  which  I  would  give  a  hoot  for. 

If  you  want  to  establish  one  weekly  hour  that  is  abandoned  to  pure  enjoyment,  i 
aloud  what  you  like,  and  the  pupil  reads  what  he  likes,  and  you  talk  things  over  for  1 
it,  you  simply  must  have  a  set  of  books  in  which  the  living,  enjoyable  good  things  are  s 
dull,  dead,  grinding  famous  things,  and  which  he^)  you  to  concentrate  on  the  persor 
author  at  a  time  till  he  becomes  a  friend  loved  by  all.  Such  books  are  my  Nutshell  Lil 
Bums,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lamb,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Hawthorne 
cents  each)  and  "World's  Best  Series*'— Greatest  Short  Stories,  Great  Poets,  Best  j 
-  rents  each — 500  to  600  pages). 
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The  question  of  establishing  a  fair  measure  of  the  entering  col- 
lege student's  ability  to  write  English  has  been  perhaps  greater  than 
the  difficulty  of  rating  him  in  any  other  so-called  entrance  subject, 
and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some  fair  test  and  of  bringing 
deficient  students  up  to  the  minimum  requirement  is,  of  course, 
emphasized  by  the  necessity  of  his  representing  his  knowledge  of 
subjects  in  all  departments  through  written  examinations  and 
reports.  Realizing  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  situation,  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  for  many  years  dealt 
with  this  as  a  separate  problem.' 

The  basic  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  proof  of  a  stu- 
dent's ability  to  write  rested  on  the  average  of  his  written  work  at 
any  given  time  and  not  on  entrance  credentials  or  college  credits. 
At  the  request  of  the  English  department,  members  of  all  other 
departments  in  the  University  are  urged  to  report  students  whose 
work  in  English  is  markedly  defective.  If  the  case  is  flagrant 
enough,  a  student's  credit  for  a  course  in  English  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  he  may  be  compelled  to  pass  it  again  before  his  diploma  is 
granted.  Matters  of  internal  administration  in  a  college  are,  how- 
ever, relatively  uninteresting  to  the  school  man.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  this  same  assumption  to  the  entering  student  is  more 

■  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  unique  arrangement  at  Chicago.  Similar  systems  are 
in  operation  at  Madison,  Ann  Arbor,  and  elsewhere.  A  comparative  study  of  aU 
these  would  be  interesting  and  profitable,  particularly  with  reference  to  what  consti- 
tutes eligibility  to  the  required  Freshman  English  course. 
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interesting,  as  it  bears  directly  on  his  status  and  involves  a  re| 
procedure  which  demands  extra  instruction  and  an  enlarged  f ac 
This  is  the  procedure  which  has  given  to  this  article  the 
"Sorting  College  Freshmen." 

TCngiisii  I  is  required  of  every  Freshman  student  enterin] 
University  as  one  of  the  three  courses  in  his  first  twelve  wee 
quarter.  In  the  autumn  when  the  largest  nimiber  enter, 
students  are  convened  on  their  first  day,  and  among  other  ii 
tant  announcements,  information  is  given  to  them  that  all 
register  in  English  i,  but  for  the  first  week  merely  on  prob; 
During  this  trial  period  an  amount  of  writing  is  exacted  froi 
Freshman  which  would  be  imreasonable  were  he  required  to 
much  in  each  week  of  the  course.  Each  student  prepares  oi 
of  class  two  themes  which,  in  the  average  case,  aggregate  i,( 
1,500  words,  and,  in  addition,  writes  one  exercise  in  class  and 
a  written  examination.  The  subjects  for  assigned  papei 
naturally  simple  and  concrete,  but  so  varied  from  year  to  yea 
they  cannot  be  anticipated  and  prepared  for.'  At  the  end 
trial  period,  those  students  whose  work  has  shown  either  a  n 
inability  to  think,  to  construct,  or  to  write  simple  sentences  w 
error  are  rejected  from  English  i  and  passed  back  into  Eng 

A  word  is  in  place  as  to  the  method  of  determining  a  sti 

fitness  or  unfitness  to  carry  the  regular  work.    A  copy 

English  Journal  for  the  spring  contained  a  letter  from  a  t 

who  was  frankly  indignant  at  the  methods  employed  and  evi 

certain  that  the  basis  of  rejection  of  students  was  arbitra 

unjustifiable.    From  the  address  given  at  the  head  of  the  le 

was  possible  to  run  down  the  cases  of  the  students  concenu 

see  what  sort  of  English  they  had  presented  in  their  test 

It  was  no  worse  than  the  following.    It  is  impossible  to  give  < 

illustrations,  but  here  are  sentences  from  students  diverte 

English  I  to  English  o  in  October,  191 2: 

''Altho  I  am  at  present  independent  of  my  upkeep  I  realized  tfa 
institution  where  so  many  positions  were  open  to  those  who  need< 

*  The  exercise  in  dass  for  the  present  year  was  in  the  nature  of  a  report  < 
tory  prose  read  aloud  by  the  instructor,  and  the  examination  involved  the 
of  one  or  two  rhetorical  terms,  the  planning  of  a  hypothetical  theme,  the 
of  a  few  defective  sentences,  and  the  writing  of  a  paragn^h  of  exposition. 
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an  air  of  business  would  be  entertained  that  might  not  be  found  in  other 
I^aces." 

''Also  in  social  life  in  a  town  such  as  Lincoln  the  lines  are  more  dosey 
drown  that  is  one  must  either  take  an  active  part  or  be  to  quite  an  extent  an 
outcast,  where  here  one  can  live  as  they  please  or  as  conditions  allow  them." 

"When  asked  why  he  is  at  any  college  or  university,  frequently  one's 
mind  is  a  perfect  blank.  But.  however,  after  considerable  thought  on  that 
subject  one  is  quite  convinced  why  he  is  there." 

"In  Chicago  besides  the  different  people  are  fine  parks,  museums  and  other 
educating  things  which  every  one  should  have  a  good  idea  of  before  entering 
lives  work." 

"The  University  of  Chicago,  an  institution  of  learning  located  in  the  dty 
of  Qucago  offers  many  more  opportunities  than  does  many  other  schoob  and 
colleges  of  the  same  purpose." 

"The  number  of  instructors  employed  in  the  school  I  do  not  know  but  if 
I  may  say  what  I  have  herd  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago  say  and 
ilso  graduates  of  other  large  institution  say  that  the  teachers  here  where  the 
best  money  could  hire." 

The  course  known  as  English  o,  designed  for  the  edification  of 
students  who  write  like  this,  is  conducted  under  the  roof  of  the 
University  High  School  by  two  of  the  ablest  Senior  instructors  in  the 
EngjUsh  dq>artment  there.  It  is  given  at  the  two  hours  coinciding 
with  the  hours  in  which  the  fourteen  present  divisions  of  English  i 
are  conducted,  and  it  involves  no  extra  payment  of  student  fees. 
There  is  no  necessary  ignominy  in  being  enrolled  in  English  o,  nor 
is  there  necessarily  a  permanent  penalty  for  being  placed  in  this 
division. 

The  possibilities  for  the  student  sent  to  English  o  are  four: 

a)  If  he  is  so  hopelessly  deficient  that  the  instructor  in  English  o 
sees  no  chance  of  preparing  him  for  English  i  during  the  course  of 
the  next  six  months,  he  is  given  a  failure  and  the  burden  of  prepara- 
tion in  English  for  college  work  is  laid  upon  his  individual  shoulders. 

b)  If  he  does  fairly  well  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  admit  him 
to  English  i  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  quarter,  he  is  passed 
into  it,  and  then  if  he  passes  English  i,  he  has  at  the  end  of  his  first 
six  months  secured  credit  for  five  courses  instead  of  the  six  secured 
by  the  normal  student. 

c)  If  he  shows  distinct  progress  in  the  elementary  matters  of 
pronunciation^  grammar,  and  syntax,  to  which  the  English  i 
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instructor  cannot  give  the  chief  emphasb,  he  may  be  passed  out  < 
English  o  to  English  2.  This  is  an  extra  course  without  fee,  suppl 
mentary  to  English  i,  running  during  the  Winter  and  Sprii 
quarters,  into  which  delinquents  in  English  i,  as  well  as  advano 
students  in  English  o,  are  passed.  They  are  held  here  under 
indeterminate  sentence,  and  if  the  results  justify  it,  are  sooner 
later  given  credit  for  English  1/ 

i)  In  exceptional  cases,  the  student  rejected  from  Englisl: 
and  put  in  English  o  may  even,  on  reconmiendation  of  the 
structor  in  English  o,  be  given  credit  for  English  i  during  his  f 
quarter's  residence.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  syster 
as  far  as  possible  so  arranged  as  to  take  account  of  the  indivi^ 
equipment  and  ability  of  the  student,  and  so  as  to  avoid  at 
place  catching  him  in  the  cog-wheels  of  the  machinery  with 
result  that  the  possibly  mistaken  judgment  of  a  single  instru 
will  permanently  embarrass  him. 

With  these  statements  as  a  background,  some  figures  reh 
to  the  developments  during  the  last  seven  years  in  which  this 
tem  has  been  in  operation  may  be  pertinent  and  intelligible.    1 

1  shows  the  nimiber  of  students  who  in  the  last  seven  years 
been  rejected  from  English  i  and  put  into  English  o,  and  the 
sequent  fates  of  these  students — ^those  who  failed  in  Engli 
those  who  dropped  the  course,  those  who  were  passed  directb 
English  2,  from  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  cred 
English  I  before  the  end  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  and  the 
minority  who  received  credit  for  English  i  at  the  sanae  tini< 
the  students  who  had  not  been  rejected.    Examination  < 
table  shows  that  during  the  first  three  years  there  were 
wide  fluctuations,  due  probably  to  the  experimental  nat 
the  course  in  these  years,  but  that  in  the  last  four  con 
autumns  English  o  has  definitely  settled  down  and  shown  c 
tendencies. 

>  Thus,  the  student  dropped  from  English  i  into  English  o,  and  passed  1 

2  and  then  out  of  3,  secures  his  major's  credit  as  quickly  as  students  who  Yi 
held  in  i  and  detained  in  2  for  extra  practice;  and  English  2,  since  it  is  an  a 
afternoon  course,  does  not  prevent  a  student  from  registering  in  three  regula 
and  so  from  securing  credit  for  six  majors  during  the  first  two  quarters. 
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TABLE  I 
The  Cousse  in  English  o 


77 


Quaxter 

No. 
in  dan 

Failed 

Dropped 

To 

Bnglfalt  3 

To 

Bnglk|h   X 

Credit  for 
English  X 

Autumn,  1905 

Autumn,  1906 

Autumn,  1907 

Autumn,  1908 

Autumn,  1909 

Autumn,  19x0 

Autumn,  1911 

89 
30 
57 
78 
69 

53 
46 

8* 

15 
16 

32 

24 

13 
10 

I 
0 

2 

4 

2 

0 
0 

24 

3 
II 

21 

18 

18 

20 

54 
12 

27 
24 
23 
14 
15 

2 
0 

I 

7 

2 

8 

I 

a)  The  number  of  students  sent  into  this  class,  the  number  who 
have  failed  in  it,  and  the  number  who  have  been  advanced  from  it 
mto  Fngligh  I,  have  all  decreased  in  like  proportion. 

b)  The  number  passed  into  English  2  has  remained  about  con- 
stant, a  fact  which  means  that  the  proportion  has  somewhat 
increased. 

c)  The  very  small  number  who  have  received  direct  credit  for 
En^ish  I  is  too  low  to  justify  any  deductions. 

A  second  table  is  also  interesting  with  reference  not  merely  to 
the  matter  of  English  o,  but  to  the  entire  method  of  ''sorting 
Freshmen  "  in  connection  with  which  English  o  is  the  most  striking 
feature.    This  shows  that  in  general  the  number  of  registrations  in 

TABLE  n 
The  Cousse  in  English  i 


Number  of 
Secdou 

No.  of  Reg. 
JrtietionB 

No.  Sent  to 
EngUsho 

No.  Sent  to 
EngUaha 

Nombcr 
Dropped 

Number  of 
Fafluies 

Autumn,  1905 

Autumn,  T906 

Autumn,  1907 

Autumn,  1908 

Autumn,  1909 

Autumn,  1910 

Autumn,  1911 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

12 

14 

392 

389 
356 
377 
392 
430 

89 
30 

78 
69 

53 
46 

61 

58 
60 

52 

55 
50 

51 

zo 

11 

7 

5 
6 

11 
5 

18 
16 

17 
26 

4 

2 

4 

Average. 

9t 

382f 

6o» 

55f 

7* 

I2| 

English  I  has  remained  within  reaching  distance  of  400  in  the  last 
seven  years,  the  average  being  382,  but  that  the  number  of  sections 
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in  Kngllsh  i  has  steadily  increased,  with  the  residt  that  the  a 
number  of  students  in  a  section,  which  in  1905  was  a  shade  0 
had  fallen  in  1911  to  about  27.'  This  increase  in  the  nun 
sections  and  instructors  has,  of  course,  made  possible  a  more 
ive  treatment  of  the  individual  student.  With  this  slight  f 
tion  in  the  number  of  registrations,  it  is  apparent  also  tl 
number  sent  to  English  o  has  been  slowly  decreasing,  as  has  \ 
been  stated,  but  that  the  nimiber  sent  to  FngHsli  2  has  re 
relatively  constant;  furthermore,  that  the  number  of  fail 
English  I  has  been  decreasing,  particularly  in  the  last  thre< 
when  the  smaller  sections  have  prevailed. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  English  2  to  make  some 
description  of  this  course,  the  final  stage  of  the  procedure,  ne 
It  would  be  obviously  absurd  in  a  course  in  English  com] 
based  upon  theme-writing  to  enable  a  student  to  make 
deficiency  through  the  passing  of  a  single  examination.  Ei 
known  to  the  students  as  the  "trailer,''  has,  therefore,  exi 
many  years,  and  has  been  conducted  during  the  Winter  an( 
quarters  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  practice  in  w 
students  who  do  not  deserve  credit  for  English  i,  but  wh 
be  conditioned  in  the  course. 

The  course  in  the  Winter  Quarter,  when  it  always  is 
furnishes  the  most  convenient  object  for  study.  It  is  i 
roughly  from  three  sources:  first,  the  ovanvhelming  ma  jo 
from  English  i,  a  rather  constant  number  fluctuating  in  se> 
only  between  50  and  64;  second,  the  nimiber  sent  up  from  I 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  year;  and  third,  a  j 
ups  from  previous  quarters  who  through  illness  or  abse 
not  yet  completed  the  English  ordeal. 

The  fates  of  these  students  are  very  different.  Most 
pass  within  two  months,  after  the  writing  of  six  to  eighi 
A  few  still  fail  to  satisfy  University  standards  at  the  ei 
three  months'  period  and  are  held  in  for  another  perioc 

'  In  Older  to  detennine  the  average  number  of  students  per  section 
sent  to  En^Jsh  o  must  be  subtracted  from  the  total  bef (»e  dividing  by 
of  sections. 
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These  are  only  a  handfid,  but  they  should  be  noted  in  any  study 
of  the  efficiency  or  thoroughness  of  the  method.  Finally,  in  check- 
ing up  totals,  a  small  nimiber,  only  once  more  than  lo  in  the  last 
six  years,  are  either  dropped  from  the  course  or  more  frequently 

do  not  report. 

TABLE  in 

Refokt  of  English  a 


Wmter,  1906 
Winter,  1907 
Winter,  1908 
Winter,  1909 
Winter,  1910 
Winter,  19x1 
Winter,  19x2 


Number 

Numba 

Reported 

PasMdin 

Failed  in 

Sent  from 

Sent  from 

fiomPievi- 

Thieeor 

Three  or 

EngKahi 

BngHgh  0 

ousQuArten 

Six  Months 

Six  Months 

64 

24 

I 

55 

17 

S8 

3 

4 

57 

I 

60 

II 

0 

56 

0 

52 

21 

0 

63 

5 

55 

18 

5 

64 

8 

50 

18 

0 

11 

7 

51 

20 

0 

4 

Drcpped 

orDarNot 

Report 


13 

7 

15 

5 
6 

xo 

4 


In  general,  if  we  consider  that  the  judgment  of  the  University 
instructors  has  been  in  any  degree  sound  and  in  any  degree  constant, 
certain  deductions  seem  reasonable.  The  first  is  that,  in  spite  of 
the  best  e£Forts  of  preparatory-school  instructors,  certain  students 
are  able  to  slip  through  who  really  have  no  place  in  college  divisions 
of  English,  whatever  their  other  entrance  qualifications  may  be. 
Further,  from  the  decreasing  niunber  of  students  set  back  from 
KngKgh  ly  it  seems  that  the  average  of  English  efficiency  at  college 
entrance  is  steadily  increasing.  Finally,  as  an  examination  of 
Table  IV,  the  general  sununary,  will  show,  the  course  as  now  con- 
ducted with  all  its  complexities  has  mudi  to  be  said  in  its  defense. 

TABLE  IV 
General  Suiocary 


Total  No. 
Students 


Na  Passed 

via 
English  z 


Na  Passed 

oand  s 
or  z  and  9 


No.  Passed 
viaoand  z 
(estiniated) 


Total 
Passed 


Total 
Failed  or 
i/ioppeo 


Autumn,  1905 
Autunm,  1906 
Antmnn,  1907 
Autumn,  1908 
Antomn,  1909 
Antnmn,  1910 
Antomn,  191 1 


392 
341 
389 
356 
377 
392 
430 


214 
226 
248 

243 
276 

324 


55 
57 
56 
63 
64 
51 
63 


56 
8 
28 
21 
20 
22 
16 


325 
291 

332 
279 

327 
349 
403 


67 
50 
57 
77 
50 

43 

27 
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SOME  NEEDED  READJUSTMENTS  IN  THE  TEACHING 

OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR' 


LEMUEL  R.  BROWN 
Nonnal  Training  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  ftinction  of  grammar  in  the  elementary  curriculimi  is 
threefold.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  quotations 
from  scholarly  grammarians: 

Mr  Edwin  H.  Lewis  emphasizes  the  relation  of  grammar  to 
composition  in  the  statement,  '^  Elementary  correctness  and  an 
elementary  sentence  sense  should  be  the  first  objects  of  grammar 
study."*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott  enforces  the 
necessity  of  the  study  of  grammar  as  a  help  to  the  interpretation 
of  literature  by  sa}dng:  '^In  teaching  grammar  it  ought  not  to 
be  the  teacher's  object  to  enable  the  pupil  to  speak  English  but 
to  understand  it."^  A  more  fimdamental  purpose  is  expressed  by 
Professor  Whitney:  "The  real  aim  of  grammar  is  to  turn  the  light 
of  intelligent  reflection  upon  the  instrumentality  of  thought,  to 
see  what  is  its  structure  in  word  and  phrase,  to  look  at  these  familiar 
facts  and  differences,  their  connections  and  relations:  and  this 
partly  for  its  own  sake,  and  partly  for  what  it  leads  to."*  This 
same  point  of  view  is  more  tersely  put  by  Professor  Laurie :  "  Gram- 
mar is  elementary  logic." 

However  we  may  diffet  in  comparative  emphasis  of  these  aims, 
we  doubtless  agree  that  these  three  values  ought  to  be  obtained 
from  grammatical  study:  confidence  and  certitude  in  questions  of 
correct  English  idiom ;  added  power  in  extracting  thought  from  the 
{ffinted  page;  clear,  incisive  thinking.  The  quotations  from 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Abbott  have  primarily  to  do  with  grammar  in 
its  relation  to  composition  and  literature,  while  Professor  Whitney 

■Read  before  the  Elementary  School  Section  of  the  National  Counql  of 
Teachers  of  English,  November  13, 1913. 

'Quoted  from  Mary  H.  Leonard,  Grammar  and  Its  Reasons. 

ilhid.  ^Ibid. 
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has  stated  an  ideal  basic  to  all  education;  an  aim  which  gra 
shares  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and  for  the  a 
ment  of  which  grammar  is  spedaUy  adapted,  dealing  as  it 
with  the  very  fiber  of  thought. 

Curricula  are  too  often  legacies  of  the  past  rather  than  pre 
of  the  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time.  In  this  living  si 
of  English  the  need  of  frequent  readjustment  is  the  more  in 
tive  because  of  the  growth  and  change  of  the  language.  I  ^ 
present  for  yoiur  consideration  two  general  questions:  FL 
the  subject  of  English  gnunmar  as  vitally  articulated  wit 
other  English  courses  as  is  possible?  Second,  Are  we  n 
the  most  of  English  grammar  as  a  disciplinary  subject? 
state  these  questions  more  specifically:  What  readjustme 
any,  are  desirable  in  the  relation  of  grammar  to  compositj 
reading,  and  to  literature  ?  And  how  can  the  grammar  coi 
made  a  more  effective  instrument  in  inducing  clear  thinking 

Let  us  first  consider  the  topic.  Grammar  in  Us  rdaUon  i 
position.  The  study  of  syntax  may  be  made  genuinely  ! 
in  fixing  in  the  pupil's  memory  certain  forms  that  good  us£ 
established.  For  instance,  if  the  child  sees  that  'Mone" 
an  assertive  form  of  the  verb,  he  is  the  better  equipped  t 
his  habit  of  using  ''done"  in  the  place  of  ''did."  A  knowl 
construction  thus  gives  the  child  a  certain  independence  in  < 
ing  his  own  English.  Correct  usage,  however,  is  after  all  a 
of  habit,  and  \mless  frequent  and  adequate  drill  follows  th< 
matical  interpretation  of  an  idiom,  the  child  will  still  spe 
write  the  form  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use.  And  it  is  ji 
that  we  so  frequently  fail.  We  forget  that  bad  habits  are 
not  so  much  by  reason  as  by  the  formation  of  good  habits, 
sequently  we  teach  the  principal  parts  of  "  lay  "and  "  lie  " ;  ] 
we  drill  upon  these  distinctions  for  a  day  or  two,  and  t 
recur  to  the  subject  no  more.  It  is  little  wonder  that  we  a 
disappointed  to  know  that  oiur  pupils  have  utterly  lost  the 
tion  in  usage.  What  we  need  is  more  continuous  drill  to  e 
habits  in  using  the  correct  idiom,  and  we  need,  of  course,  t 
with  this  drill  in  the  early  grades,  long  before  the  child  tl 
technical  grammar.  Even  then  effort  seems  in  some  cases 
hopeless,  because  of  the  language  environment  of  the  pupil 
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In  spite  of  the  absurdities  involved  in  the  use  of  false  syntax 
in  the  past,  I  believe  we  shall  grow  to  value  its  use  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  higher  grades.  If  you  require 
a  child  to  correct  an  error  and  at  the  same  time  exact  his  reason 
for  the  correction,  you  are  giving  him  the  finest  kind  of  drill  in  the 
principles  of  construction,  and  you  are,  moreover,  stamping  these 
fonns  as  incorrect  and  therefore  to  be  avoided.  The  argument  that 
the  use  in  the  classroom  of  false  syntax  confuses  the  child  would 
seem  to  be  without  foimdation;  for  only  those  errors  will  be 
introduced,  by  any  wise  teacher,  that  are  prevailingly  made,  those 
upon  which  the  members  of  the  class  have  been  often  corrected, 
constructions  which  both  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  have  been 
fighting  in  the  earlier  grades.  Now  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  the  pupil  is  able  to  analyze  these  old  enemies  of  his  with 
a  view  to  seeing  wherein  the  faults  lie.  These  incorrect  forms  are 
thus  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  mind  as  wrong.  The  child  who 
never  makes  these  particular  mistakes  gets  a  valuable  drill  in 
construction  as  he  states  his  reasons  for  the  incorrectness  of  the 
illustrative  sentences,  and  his  habit  of  correct  English  is  reaffirmed 
by  his  reason;  while  he  who  habitually  makes  these  errors  reaps 
an  the  benefit  that  his  more  fortunate  classmate  does,  phis  the 
very  strong  reminder  of  his  own  incorrect  usage. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  in  connection  with  this  manner 
of  treating  questions  of  correctness,  and  that  is,  deducing  the 
false  conclusion  that  good  English  is  necessarily  parsable;  that 
the  reason  for  the  correctness  of  an  idiom  lies  in  its  construction 
rather  than  in  its  general  and  accepted  use.  It  was  this  feeling, 
doubtless,  that  led  a  board  of  dty  examiners  to  include  among 
sentences  to  be  corrected  in  a  recent  teachers'  examination  the 
idiom  ''had  rather."  It  is  this  same  feeling  that  leads  teachers 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  incorrectness  of  such  colloquial  idioms 
as,  "It  is  her,"  and  "Who  did  you  see  ?"  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  we  should  be  satisfied  if  our  pupils  use  English  idiom 
as  q)oken  by  university  presidents  and  scholars  of  English.' 

Sometimes  the  rule  that  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  help  to  the 

'In  mooted  questions  of  this  character  I  prefer  to  abide  by  the  conservative 
nifing;  neverthdess,  it  is  bat  fair  to  the  pupil  that  he  should  know  there  is  good 
■ittlioriQr  for  the  use  of  these  unparsable  forms. 
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chfld  in  determining  upon  correct  usage  is  so  stated  as  to  be  of  no 
value  when  he  meets  his  concrete  problem.  A  familiar  instance 
of  this  is  the  rule  concerning  the  distinction  of  ''shall"  and  ''will." 
We  shall  not  now  discuss  the  question  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  continue  teaching  the  formal  distinction  between  these  auxil- 
iaries. Certain  it  is  that  many  of  our  good  writers  do  not  observe 
the  rule.  Certain  it  is,  also,  that  no  sixth-,  seventh-,  or  eighth- 
grade  pupil  can  follow  some  grammarians  through  their  complex 
and  intricate  explanation  of  all  of  the  uses  of  these  auxiliaries.  The 
distinction  in  the  large,  however,  can  be  made  clear  to  the  grammar- 
school  boy  or  girl.  Yet  any  teacher  knows  how  insecure  pupils 
are  in  the  use  of  these  auxiliaries,  even  after  much  drill,  and  I 
believe  that  most  of  this  vagueness  can  usually  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  rule,  as  often  stated,  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker. 

Every  year  I  ask  my  classes  to  state  the  rule  concerning  the 
use  of  "shall"  and  "will."  I  never  fail  to  get  a  statement  of  this 
character  from  most  of  the  students.  " '  Will'  with  the  first  person 
and  'shall'  with  the  second  and  third  persons  express  determination. 
'Shall'  with  the  first  person  and  'will'  with  the  second  and  third 
persons  express  futurity."  Then  I  set  them  this  problem:  Which 
shall  I  say,  "The  boy  will  or  shall  go,  he  is  so  obstinate"  ?  My 
classes  always  divide  into  three  groups  that  by  their  strong  feeling 
in  the  matter  might  almost  be  called  factions.  Members  of  one 
group  are  siure  one  should  say,  "The  boy  shall  go,  he  is  so  obsti- 
nate," because  the  rule  states  that  "shall"  is  used  with  the  third 
person  to  show  determination,  and  this  sentence  certainly  expresses 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  boy.  Most  of  them  admit  that 
"will"  sounds  better,  but  they  say  soimd  is  no  criterion.  Those 
of  another  group  declare  that  "will"  is  the  correct  form,  and 
explain  this  sentence  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To 
them  soimd  seems  a  safer  criterion  than  rule.  I  am  always  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  few  who  see  that  "will"  is  the  right  auxiliary 
and  that  it  is  used  in  accord  with  the  rule.  They  see  that  when  the 
rule  states  that  "shall"  is  used  with  the  third  person  to  show 
determination,  the  speaker's  determination  is  referred  to,  not  the 
determination  of  the  subject,  and  they  also  see  that  "will"  here 
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does  not  show  the  speaker's  determination,  but  only  indicates 
his  prophecy  concerning  the  wilfuhiess  of  the  boy.  The  class 
then  restates  the  rule  in  really  usable  form:  When  the  speaker  is 
represented  as  predicting,  "shall"  is  used  with  the  first  person 
and  "will"  with  the  second  and  third  persons.  When  the  speaker 
is  represented  as  expressing  his  own  determination,  "will"  is  used 
with  the  first  person  and  "shall"  with  the  second  and  third  persons. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  which  one  coidd  cite  in  which 
the  rule  that  the  pupil  learns  is  an  utterly  worthless  affair — ^just 
so  much  more  useless  limiber  for  the  memory. 

We  have  been  dealing  so  far  with  matters  of  correctness.  The 
question  arises  as  to  how  and  when  we  shall  drill  on  these  matters. 
I  cannot  discuss  this  part  of  my  theme  without  encroaching  upon 
the  general  subject  of  composition.  Measured  by  their  possi- 
bilities in  cultural  value,  composition  is  infinitely  superior  to  gram- 
mar. To  be  sure,  the  writing  of  compositions  too  often  becomes 
an  attempt  to  string  together  a  few  trite  ideas  in  proper  mechanical 
form  and  with  grammatical  and  rhetorical  correctness.  Too  often 
the  child  is  made  to  feel  that  the  oral  telling  of  a  story  consists  in 
stringmg  incidents  together  without  mistakes  in  grammar  or 
pronunciation.  And  this  misconception  of  the  function  of  com- 
position  comes  from  the  fact  that  criticism  too  frequently  stops  with 
questions  of  detail,  with  the  dotting  of  an  i  and  the  insertion  of 
a  "he"  in  the  place  of  a  "him,"  etc.  The  criticism  is  of  that  nega- 
tive sort  which  paralyzes  constructive  effort.  Composition  has 
quite  a  different  purpose  from  penmanship  or  dictation  exercises 
or  technical  grammar.  The  composition  hour  should  be  a  time 
for  the  child  to  experience  something  of  the  satisfaction,  yes,  the 
joy  of  the  creative  artist.  He  shoidd  feel  as  little  imtrammeled 
by  rules  and  restrictions  as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  center 
himself  on  an  absorbing  idea.  If  the  subject  takes  hold  of  him,  his 
store  of  vital  knowledge  will  be  increased  and  his  sympathy  broad- 
ened in  a  really  rich  experience.  We  do  not  require  composition 
because  we  believe  many  of  the  children  are  going  to  write  when 
they  leave  school,  but  because  the  writing  of  compositions  may 
crystallize  knowledge  and  broaden  and  deepen  spiritual  experiences. 
But  how  about  it  if  the  child  is  made  severely  conscious,  all  the 
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time  he  is  writing,  of  the  dragons  of  correct  idiom,  correct  spellin; 
or  capitalization  ?  Any  imaginative  glow,  any  individual  touc 
which  might  have  been  there  will  not  appear  in  a  compositio 
written  imder  these  conditions.  As  he  grows  older  he  will  woi 
on  the  principle  that  the  form  is  more  than  the  substance.  Tho 
of  you  who  read  book  reviews  written  by  high-school  or  norms 
school  pupils  know  the  kind  of  theme-writer  I  am  referring  1 
the  writer  who  catches  at  the  smooth,  trite  phrase  to  cover 
his  lack  of  thought.  Composition  writing  of  this  sort,  so 
from  giving  the  pupil  any  value,  is  absolutely  useless—it  indu 
mental  flabbiness. 

I  have  among  my  keepsakes  a  dear  little  composition  on  "'! 
Coming  of  the  Pilgrims."  The  author — and  I  use  the  t 
advisedly — ^is  a  dark  little  girl  with  snapping  black  eyes,  wl 
name  suggests  simny  Italy.  She  belongs  to  the  third  gri 
At  the  top  of  the  first  page  is  an  attempt  at  iUustration  of 
"Mayflower"  on  the  Atlantic.  To  the  iminitiated  this  pic 
seems  like  some  xmfortunate  quadruped  wallowing  in  black 
Such  grammatical  monstrosities  as  "mens,"  and  "did  b 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Nor  is  the  compos 
quite  true  to  history.  One  feels,  as  he  reads  of  the  perilous  vo; 
that  the  "Mayflower"  was  very  much  like  the  ocean  liner  of  t 
and  that  the  Puritans,  although  the  only  passengers  on  b 
were  occupjdng  crowded  steerage  quarters.  Yet  with  a 
crudities  and  false  conceptions,  I  call  it  a  much  better  compo 
than  many  a  faidtlessly  written  theme  handed  me  by  nc 
school  students.  As  Angela  listened  to  the  teacher's  nar 
of  the  hardships  of  the  Puritans,  she  evidently  linked  it  u] 
an  experience  she  had  had  not  long  before;  and  her  little 
went  out  in  sympathy  for  them.  It  all  helped  to  make  s 
and  interesting  theme.  She  ended  her  story  with  these 
"And  so  they  come  to  our  own  dear  America." 

Do  I  think  that  Angela  will  develop  power  as  a  writer 
Even  though  she  had  talent,  her  poor,  cramped  surroi 
would  doubtless  be  too  much  for  her.  But  what  I  am  mu< 
interested  in  is  that  the  occasional  writing  of  compositio 
as  this  one  will  give  her  breadth  of  interest  and  sympat 
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enable  her  in  some  measure  to  escape  from  the  hard  and  oppressive 
environment  where  fate  has  thrown  her,  into  the  free,  piure  air 
of  imi^;inative  truth.  Suppose  now  that  Angela's  teacher  is  so 
moved  by  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  the  eradication  of  imidiomatic 
English  that  she  can  see  little  else  in  a  composition;  suppose 
that  she  takes  this  theme  as  the  basis  for  a  thorough  drill  in  idiom; 
suppose  that  she  makes  Angela  copy  and  recopy  this  story  imtil 
it  is  faultless  in  matters  of  detail;  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect 
upon  Angela's  future  writing  ?  Is  it  not  very  likely  that  she  will 
center  her  attention  on  those  things  upon  which  criticism  falls 
most  heavily  ?  Will  she  not  grow  to  think  more  of  the  how  than 
the  wtuU  in  her  future  writing  ?  Will  she  not  gradually  lose  the 
imaginative  glow  which  she  first  experienced  and  come  to  look 
upon  writing  compositions  as  drudgery  ?  Will  Angela  imder  these 
circumstances  get  from  the  composition  hoiur  that  which  grammar, 
or  penmanship,  or  dictation  exercises  cannot  give  ?    I  think  not. 

What  I  have  said  of  written  compositions  also  applies  to  oral 
compositions.  How  many  of  you  could  center  yoiur  attention  upon 
the  plot  of  a  story  if  someone  were  halting  you,  or  were  likely  to  halt 
you,  in  the  midst  of  your  narrative,  to  correct  some  slip  in  English 
and  to  require  you  to  explain  why  yoiur  expression  was  wrong.  In 
thus  overemphasizing  matters  of  correctness  in  connection  with  the 
composition,  we  lose  the  higher  discipline  of  the  exercise. 

Do  I  then  consider  the  matter  of  correct  idiom  of  slight  impor- 
tance? On  the  other  hand,  I  consider  this  matter  second  in 
importance  only  to  that  of  real  composition.  But  the  place  for 
emphasis  of  correct  idiom  is  somewhere  else  than  in  connection 
with  the  composition.  I  believe  in  setting  apart  a  few  minutes 
every  day  for  drill  in  matters  of  correctness.  It  may  come  in 
connection  with  the  grammar  period,  for  in  grammar  we  are 
consciously  dealing  with  the  shell  of  thought.  It  may  come  at 
the  dose  of  the  day,  when  the  teacher  presents  for  discussion  the 
grammatical  errors  of  the  day.  A  brief  correction  at  the  close 
of  an  oral  recitation,  or  in  passing  comment  on  a  written  composi- 
tion is  helpful,  but  to  step  aside  from  the  topic  at  hand  to  comment 
or  drill  on  matters  of  form  defeats  the  main  purpose  of  either  oral 
w  "written  composition. 
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If  the  question  arises  as  to  how  we  can  crowd  such  daily  c 
into  the  school  curriculum,  I  should  say  that  we  can  do  this  witl 
crowding  if  we  eliminate  some  of  the  nonessentials  now  taugh 
technical  grammar.  Of  what  real  value,  for  instance,  is  it  to 
child  to  subdivide  the  conjimctive  pronoim  ?  The  time  spen 
subclassification  of  this  sort  might  much  more  profitably  be  s 
in  drill  on  English  idiom. . 

Further  curtailment  in  the  subclassification  of  parts  of  sp 
should  be  made  in  order  to  make  room  for  more  sentence  ana! 
both  oral  and  written,  and  by  diagram.  And  this  brings  me  t 
discussion  of  my  second  major  topic:  Are  we  making  the  m 
grammar  as  a  help  to  the  child  in  his  silent  reading?  I  believe 
one  of  the  most  effective  wajrs  of  developing  the  power  of  ex 
ing  the  thought  from  the  printed  page  is  drill  in  sentence  zxa 
The  drill  should  consist  in  showing  the  relation  of  the  base  ai 
modifiers  of  first  rank.  In  analyzing  long  complex  sent 
the  essential  thing  for  the  child  to  do  is  to  indicate  the  base 
sentence  and  the  modifiers  of  the  base,  whether  word,  phrs 
clause.  Much  analysis  of  modifying  clauses  or  phrases  is 
the  point,  for  the  piupose  of  all  analyzing  is  to  develop  the 
rapidly  to  synthesize  the  parts  of  the  written  or  printed  sei 
The  pupil  should,  therefore,  be  concerned  with  the  sentc 
its  larger  xmits,  rather  than  in  its  details.  Any  system 
gramming  which  shows  the  relation  of  parts  and  at  th< 
time  does  not  mangle  the  sentence  by  transposing  elenc 
most  helpful  in  developing  this  power  of  rapid  synthesi 
enforces  in  pictorial  fashion  the  relation  of  parts  and  at  ti 
time  gives  the  impression  of  the  whole.  Those  systenis 
gramming,  however,  which  picture  the  sentence  as  if 
exploded,  leave  the  impression  of  detail  rather  than  oneni 
the  mental  retina,  and,  consequently,  although  training  ai 
power,  do  not  train  so  effectively  in  rapid  synthesis. 

There  are  certain  forms  which  the  child  meets  in  the 
of  poetry  and  careful  prose  which  he  does  not  use  in  his 
or  written  composition.    There  is  a  tendency  in  graxni 
among  grammar  teachers  to  slight  these  forms.    Thus,  for 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  the  archaic  forms  are  f 
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omitted,  or  if  cited  they  are  referred  to  in  some  insignificant 
paragraph  or  in  a  cursory  way.  The  disappearing  distinctive 
forms  of  the  subjunctive  mode  are  sometimes  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. Certain  school  administrators  instruct  their  teachers  not 
to  teach  the  subjimctive  mode.  These  omissions  could  be  tolerated 
if  the  teaching  of  grammar  had  bearing  upon  composition  only, 
but  it  should  have  a  vital  relation  to  literature  as  well.  If  the  child's 
eye  has  not  been  opened  to  the  force  of  imusual  forms,  he  will 
likely  miss  much  in  his  interpretation  of  sentences  where  these 
forms  occur.  He  should  be  led  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  reverence 
frequently  suggested  by  the  forms  of  the  verb  used  with  "thou." 
He  should  be  enabled  to  feel  the  subtle  suggestion  of  doubt  or 
wish  in  the  use  of  the  distinctively  subjunctive  forms.  To  teach 
the  subjimctive  mode  as  a  full  mode  containing  chiefly  indicative 
forms  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  valuable  time,  but  to  let  the  pupil 
know  of  the  extant  forms  of  the  subjimctive  mode  in  their  delicate 
shading  of  meaning  or  color  is  necessary  to  his  full  interpretation 
of  Uterature. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  topic  of  my  discussion,  grammar  as  a 
disciplinary  study. 

"I  despise  grammar,  there  is  no  certainty  about  it — one  book 
will  say  one  thing  and  another  will  contradict  it;  this  of  course 
confuses  the  class,  and  the  teacher  never  knows  what  to  do." 
These  words  of  a  school  superintendent  quoted  by  President 
Rigdon,  of  Winona  College,  are  typical  of  what  many  school  men 
are  thinking  concerning  the  perplexing  subject  of  technical  gram- 
mar. But  worse  than  the  conflict  between  grammars,  to  which 
the  superintendent  alludes,  is  the  conflict  of  statements  within 
the  same  grammar.  In  making  a  plea  for  a  more  self-consistent 
scheme  of  presenting  grammatical  facts,  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
wish  to  go  back  to  that  good  old  time  when  the  orthodoxy  of 
granmiar  had  to  be  maintained  at  all  costs;  when  the  obstinate 
young  heretic  who  dared  to  question  a  grammatical  classification 
was  told  to  read  Lindley  Murray's  rule  and  be  quiet;  or  when  he 
was  told  a  classification  was  so  made  because  the  Latin  grammar 
lequhes  it.  Nor  would  I  suggest  for  one  moment  the  insistence  on 
one  point  of  view  in  the  interpretation  of  a  grammatical  relation 
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when  the  logical  rdatkm  is  twofold,  or  when  any  one  of  se> 
explanations  is  possible;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sentence  "I 
in  great  nmnbers  fly  over  the  forest,"  idiere  ''in  great  numb 
may  be  parsed  as  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  phrase,  accordii 
to  whether  the  poiHl  sees  it  emphasiring  the  mass  of  birds  or 
groujHng  in  fli^t  Again,  in  the  sentence  ''The  brook 
babbling,"  "babbling"  certainly  partakes  of  both  the  adje 
and  the  adverbial  oflkes.  A  teacher  who  compeb  the  chi 
group  in  <Mie  way  when  he  sees  very  dearly  another  possible  i 
inretation  is  defeating  the  third  fundamental  purpose  for  y 
grammar  is  taught,  viz.,  to  stimulate  dear,  original  thought. 

But  in  nearly  evary  grammar  with  which  I  am  familia 
certain  baffling  inconsbtendes  of  grouiHng  whidi  are  ^ 
avoidable.    Grammar  is  a  science;  it  should  and  does  lend 
to  scientific  classification.    Yet  in  many  grammars  the  pa 
speech  are  classified  in  a  most  unscientific  way.    Very 
CQncq>ts  are  blurred  because  the  grammarian  mixes  two 
of  view.    He  starts  out  to  classify  by  one  standard,  and 
the  classification  is  completed,  drops  this  basis  of  dassifi 
and  groups  frcmi  an  entirdy  different  point  of  view.    Such 
fication  is  unscientific,  uneconomical,  and  confusing.    L 
illustrate.    Practically  all  grammarians  agree  that  not  the 
history,  nor  its  frequent  use,  but  its  immediate  function 
sentence  should  be  the  basis  of  its  classification  into  one  or  a 
of  the  parts  of  q[)eech.    But  what  do  many  of  these  gramn 
do  after  laying  down  this  fundamental  prindple  ?    They  c 
sometimes  according  to  frequent  use,  sometimes  according 
histOTy  of  the  word  or  idiom,  sometimes  according  to  its  imi 
function  in  the  sentence. 

Out  of  a  large  nimiber  of  illustrations  which  one  m^h 
shall  take  one  from  an  excellent  grammar  by  well-known  z 
On  p.  15,  we  find  this  statement:  "Words  are  divided  intc 
according  to  their  use  in  the  sentence."  On  p.  20,  app< 
definition  of  a  pronoim,  as  follows:  "A  pronoim  is  a  word 
used  instead  of  a  notin,"  with  the  accompanying  expl 
statement:  "The  word  pronoim  means  far  a  noun."  T 
sees  that  the  pronoim  performs  the  noun  function  within 
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tence  but  does  not  have  the  power  of  naming.  On  p.  106  of  the 
same  grammar  we  have  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
pronouns  usually  perform  one  or  more  offices  besides  that  of  taking 
the  place  of  noims:  they  may  show  grammatical  person  by  their 
fonn  (personal  pronoim) ;  they  may  Umit  as  adjectives  (adjective 
pronouns);  they  may  join  clauses  (conjimctive  pronoims);  they 
may  indicate  a  question  (interrogative  pronouns) .  It  is  now  clear 
to  the  pupil  that  if  a  word  does  any  one  of  these  emunerated  things 
and  does  not  have  noim  function,  it  is  not  a  pronoim.  If  it  indi- 
cates a  question  and  does  not  stand  in  the  place  of  a  notm,  it  is 
an  interrogative  word  of  some  classification,  but  is  not  an  inter- 
rogative pronoim.  The  authors  further  substantiate  this  point 
of  view  by  classifying  under  the  general  subject  of  adjective  the 
interrogative  and  conjunctive  elements  of  the  following  sentences. 
I  quote  the  illustrations  from  the  authors.  ^'What  cities  were 
destroyed?"  (prAa^=  interrogative  adjective.)  "We  have  not 
heard  which  army  was  victorious."  (prAicA=  conjunctive  adjec- 
tive.) 

Turn  now  to  p.  113.  The  authors  are  discussing  kinds  of 
[mmouns.  They  classify  as  interrogatives,  under  the  general  head 
of  adjective  pronoun,  the  word  "which"  in  the  sentence,  ^^ Which 
road  did  he  take  ?"  and  as  conjunctives  under  the  general  head  of 
adjective  pronoun  the  words  "which"  and  "what"  in,  "Do  you 
know  which  road  he  took  or  what  friend  he  left?"  The  grammar 
here  gives  the  impression  that  these  words  are  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, although  none  of  them  answers  to  the  definition  of  pronoun, 
and  although  they  are  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  interrogative 
and  conjunctive  adjective  as  developed  by  the  authors  on  p.  106. 
They  seem  to  classify  these  words  as  interrogatives  under  the 
general  head  of  pronouns  because  these  same  words  are  sometimes 
prcmouns.  In  other  words,  instead  of  sticking  to  function  within 
the  sentence  as  the  basis  of  classification,  they  have  shifted  their 
basis  of  classification,  and  now  group  these  words  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  they  may  be  in  other  constructions.  The  effect 
is  to  bhir  the  pupil's  conception  of  both  adjective  and  pronoun 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  wholly  uncertain  as  to  what 
basis  of  classification  he  should  use  in  the  future  in  determining 
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parts  of  speech.  Without  any  fault  of  his  own  the  pupfl  is  t 
into  a  muddled  condition  of  mind,  hannful  to  dear,  const 
thinking.  And  I  believe  that  grammar  thus  taught  resi 
actual  injury  to  the  thinking  process.  Had  I  time,  I  coul( 
you  how  the  simple  matter  of  the  verbals  is  made  by 
grammarians  needlessly  complex  and  confusing  becaus( 
group  part  of  the  time  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
of  the  word,  part  of  the  time  from  the  point  of  view 
function,  and  part  of  the  time  from  the  point  of  view  of  foi 
More  important  than  conformity  between  grammarian 
terminology,  more  important  than  change  of  grammatical 
dature,  is  the  presentation  of  grammatical  facts  in  the  inc 
grammar  according  to  a  self-consistent  plan. 


A  fflGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  DRAMA' 


ALLAN  ABBOTT 
Horace  Mann  His^  School,  Teachers  G>llege,  New  York 


A  year  ago,  Professor  George  P.  Baker  of  Harvard  gave, 
before  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association  in  Albany,  a 
most  inspiring  address  on  the  educational  importance  of  the  drama. 
Many  of  us  who  heard  him  felt  the  lack  of  connection  between  our 
teaching  and  the  actual  conditions  of  the  theater,  and  have  asked 
ourselves  what  could  be  done  about  it.  The  experimental  course 
outlined  below  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  New  York,  to  answer  that  question. 

In  o£Fering  to  students  in  the  middle  high-school  years  a  course 
m  the  drama  running  through  half  a  winter,  we  have  several  objects 
in  view.  The  first  is  to  take  one  of  a  series  of  steps  away  from 
the  usual  disintegrated  course  in  literature,  in  which  Scott  and 
Shakespeare,  Macaulay  and  Milton,  elbow  each  other  with  no 
^)ecial  reason  other  than  that  they  are  thought  to  ''go  well"  in 
a  particular  year;  and  a  new  book,  taken  up  merely  for  variety, 
loses  whatever  momentum  of  interest  might  be  carried  over  from 
the  one  before.  A  second  and  more  important  purpose  is  to  con- 
centrate on  a  given  literary  form  long  enough  to  bring  out  the 
essential  values  of  that  form,  and  thus  to  give  training  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  several  forms  from  their  own  point  of  view.  Marmion, 
SUas  Mamer,  and  Julius  Caesar,  for  example,  should  not  be  so 
similarly  taught  that  boys,  as  they  not  infrequently  do,  call  them 
all  alike  ''novels."  There  is  an  approach,  a  manner  of  reading, 
proper  to  the  novel,  the  poem,  the  play,  which  can  best  be  learned 
by  reading  each  in  a  group  with  others  of  the  kind.  Plays  can 
never  be  intelligently  read  without  training  in  the  difficult  art  of 
visualizing  them  as  drama — ^not  the  thing  told,  but  the  thing 
acted.    Finally,  the  course  aims  to  approach  Shakespeare  and 

*  Prepared  for  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  Chicago,  November  29, 191 3. 
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Other  classic  playwrights  through  what  is  the  most  vital  thin] 
the  life  of  many  young  people  today— the  stage;  and  to  gi 
the  pupils'  theater-going  and  form  their  taste  in  modem  play: 
comparison  with  those  that  have  become  dasac. 

For  the  subject-matter  of  such  a  coiurse  there  ate  no  acadi 
traditions — happily,  perhaps.  We  have  all  taught  Shaiesp< 
but  usually  "annotated"  Shakeq>eare,  not  stage  Shakesp 
We  have  perhaps  dipped  into  Goldsmith  or  Sheridan.  Be; 
these,  the  countless  series  of  school  dashes  offer  us  nothing 
must  turn  to  library  editions,  to  such  acting  copies  as  are  pr 
by  firms  like  French  in  New  York  or  Baker  in  Boston,  and  a 
all,  to  plays  actually  on  the  stage.  But  it  is  dear  that  plays 
be  read  sufl&dent  in  number  and  variety  to  give  represent 
to  the  various  kinds  of  plays  ordinarily  produced;  so  we 
grouped  then  as  history  plays,  tr^edies,  romantic  com 
comedies  of  manners,  farces,  plays  of  symbolism  or  of  fai 
dramatic  monolc^;  and  have  attempted  to  cover  each  ] 
dther  in  class  work  or  by  supplementary  reading. 

As  to  method,  ^ce  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  coi 
drama  as  the  thing  acted,  all  discussion  of  plot,  all  anal; 
character,  all  notice  of  the  beauty  of  imagery  or  phrasing 
relate,  not  to  bow  they  read,  but  to  how  they  act.  Pup 
urged  to  see,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  plays  studied;  in  fact 
plays  are  in  large  measure  sdected  to  follow  the  New  York 
rical  season.  But  even  plays  not  on  the  stf^  are  read  a 
production;  and  the  supplementary  reading  is  often  tes 
the  giving  of  scenes,  informally,  before  the  class. 

The  opening  assigned  lesson  of  the  course  was:    "Tel 

a  three-minute  talk,  what  the  theater  has  meant  to  you  herei 

The  resulting  discussion  covered  pretty  nearly  everythin 

the  Hippodrome  to  HamUt;   and  developed,  among  other 

I  distinction  between  spectacle  and  dratnt 

eloped  in  the  first  play  studied,  King  B 

Shakespeare's  own  admission  of  the  di 

:  play  (first  Prologue),  and  were  intereste 

for  meeting  them.    Happily,  Mr.  Wall£ 

was  playing  at  the  time,  and  we  ivere 
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see  the  eflfect  on  the  stage  of  the  ?  chorus,"  the  comedy  relief, 
the  big  climaxes,  etc.  A  visit  to  the  Columbia  University  dramatic 
museiun,  where  there  is  a  model  of  the  Godfrey  reconstruction  of 
the  Fortime  Theater,  brought  out  the  greater  adaptability  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage  to  plays  of  this  sort. 

Julius  Caesar  followed,  an  example  of  Shakespeare's  advance 
in  stagecraft  not  only  in  the  change  from  chronicle  play  to  tragedy, 
but  in  dramatic  technique,  for  the  class  readily  saw  the  difference 
between  exposition  in  action,  as  in  the  mob  scene,  and  in  talk, 
as  in  the  scene  of  the  two  bishops.  Here  also  we  were  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  see  Mr.  Faversham's  production,  which  the  class, 
though  they  learned  much  from  it,  criticized  more  severely  than 
did  the  newspapers  on  the  score  of  departures  from  the  text, 
eq>ecially  the  omission  of  Antony's  characterizing  scene  at  the 
begioning  of  Act  IV. 

Other  plays  studied,  or  to  be  studied,  this  winter  are  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  (the  Stokes  edition,  with  half-tones  of  Coquelin's  pro- 
duction), The  MerchatU  of  Venice ,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  j  or  The 
Rivals  (both  being  played  by  Miss  Annie  Russell's  Old  English 
Comedy  Company),  Peter  Pan  (to  be  given  in  New  York  in 
January),  and  a  modem  comedy,  by  either  Pinero  or  Fitch.  These 
will  be  differendy  handled  by  the  five  teachers  who  are  working 
out  the  course,  mi  always  as  stage-plays — splays  to  be  acted. 

In  addition  to  these  plays  for  class  study,  pupils  do  a  good 
deal  of  play-reading  and  theater-going.  They  are  urged  to  know, 
if  possible,  by  one  means  or  the  other,  a  play  a  week.  A  list  is 
posted  of  about  a  himdred  plays,  and  some  related  material,  to 
be  found  partly  in  the  school  library,  partly  in  the  public  library, 
partly — and  this  is  an  intentional  lure  for  those  who  have  spending 
money — only  in  the  bookstores.  The  plays  listed  range  all  the 
way  from  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  or  Browning's  Balaustion^s 
Advenlurey  to  Beatrice  Herford's  Monologs  or  Field's  Modjesky 
in  Kameel.  The  list  also  includes  a  few  standard  reference  books, 
as  Miss  Woodbridge's  Technique  of  the  Drama,  Matthews'  Study 
of  the  Drama,  Archer's  Playmaking,  Winter's  Shakespeare  on  the 
Stage.  Weekly  lists  are  also  posted  of  plays  worth  seeing;  not 
only  the  classics,  but  Little  Women,  and  Snow  White,  Bunty, 
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A  Scrape  o'  the  Pen,  MUesUmes,  and  Fanny's  First  Play. 
aspect  of  the  course  has  proved  so  valuable  that  it  has  suggi 
the  possibility  of  a  school  drama  league  to  issue  descriptive 
letins  of  contemporary  plays  suitable  for  the  high-school  age. 

Each  division  of  the  class  has  been  fertile  in  devices  for  im 
ing  the  work.  One  section  keeps  a  dramatic  scrapbook,  pj 
in  each  week  theater  programs,  pictures,  and  reviews,  a  • 
papers  being  regularly  clipped.  Another  section  watche 
billboards  and  advertisements,  with  a  view  to  seeing  any  pc 
connection  between  advertising  space  and  press  notices. 

Theater  parties,  open  to  the  whole  school,  have  been  orga 
at  first  directiy  under  the  drama  course,  but  later  in  the 
of  the  Dramatic  Society;  among  the  plays  seen  by  parties  o 
thirty  to  a  hundred  pupils  are  Henry  V,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Julius  Caesar,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
Rivals,  and  arrangements  are  now  under  way  for  Peter  Pan 
White,  and  Little  Women.  Through  this  plan  pupils  are  ma 
content  to  go  merely  to  "the  matin6e,"  without  knowing  \s 
it  is  to  be  i4  Doll's  House  or  OhI  OhI  Delphinel 

Class  work  consists  of  recitations  on  the  play  studied, 
on  plays  seen  or  read,  and  writing. 

Regular  recitations  consist  of  the  reading  of  scenes,  the 
tion  of  assigned  parts,  the  discussion  of  problems  of  el: 
interpretation,  construction,  staging,  and  the  like.     Th 
is  covered  more  rapidly  than  is  customary  in  high-school 
classes,  so  as  at  least  to  suggest  the  rapid  movement  of  tl 
play.    The  course  ignores  all  questions  of  biography,  soui 
anjdogs,  disputed  readings,    minutiae   of  verbal   interpi 
and  subtieties  of  higher  criticism,  and  sticks  to  the  que 
what  would  be  obvious  in  any  good  presentation;   v«rhat, 
words,  did  the  dramatist  mean  to  "get  over."    In  one  div: 
teacher  accepts  nothing  but  intelligent  oral  rendering  as 
successful  study  of  the  text. 

Reports  on  supplementary  work  are  of  two  kinds :  thos< 
on  library-cards,  and  those  given  orally  before  the  cla 
library  cards — one  a  week  from  each  pupil — a£Ford  ro 
for  what  the  pupil  finds  most  significant  in  the  play  read 
Here  are  a  few  t3^ical  comments: 
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JvUus  Caesar:  The  play  on  the  whole  was  good.  Antony's  speech  was 
good  and  so  was  the  crowd.  I  got  the  impression  of  Faversham  trying  to 
make  himself  too  much  the  hero  by  leaving  out  the  facts  that  show  Antony's 
true  character. 

The  UUU  Minister:  Pretty  Scotch  play.  It  was  a  real  delist  to  see  the 
kirk  and  the  sober  Simday  people  coming  to  it.  And  the  French  maid  was 
so  cute.  One  could  not  help  liking  her  darling  e3q>ressions,  with  her  accent. 
Disguising  the  lady  as  a  gipsy  was  a  good  touch  for  the  stage. 

MacKay^s  Jeanne  d^Arc:  1,  I  liked  this  play  for  the  charming  charac- 
terization; 2,  for  the  beautiful  way  it  is  written;  3,  because  the  heroic  and 
lovely  character  of  Jeanne  is  so  appealing;  4,  the  details  were  exquisite,  i.e.,  the 
Fairy's  Tree  at  Domremy;  5,  as  pure  drama  it  was  absorbing  and  easy  to 
visualize;  altogether  a  beautiful  play. 

Becket:  It  gave  me  an  entirely  new  idea  of  Tennyson.  I  have  read  such 
things  of  his  as  Enoch  Arden,  Maude,  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  somehow  I  never 
thou^^t  of  him  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  Becket  seems  to  me  intensely  dramatic. 

The  Blue  Bird:  A  fascinating  fairy  tale  in  which  two  chUdren  go  in  search 
d  the  Bhie  Bird  which  is  supposed  to  bring  happiness.  It  describes  many 
things  in  a  most  wonderful  way,  personifying  everything  about  one.  Finally, 
after  many  adventures,  they  return  home  to  find  it  there. 

Robin  Hood:  An  exceedingly  pretty  opera.  The  music  is  lovely.  The 
story  of  the  opera  is  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  Allan-a-Dale 
and  Annabel.  The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  especially  well  acted  and 
very  funny,  but  the  thing  that  makes  the  opera  is  the  music,  which  is  often 
beautifuL 

Milestones:  Very  good  show.  The  details  were  carried  out  as  well  as 
the  main  points.  It  is  a  study  of  the  clash  between  audacities  of  youth  and 
the  cautions  of  old  age. 

Sophocles'  Antigone:  A  very  interesting  play  because  it  is  so  different. 
There  are  some  interesting  character  studies,  especially  those  of  Antigone  and 
her  uncle. 

VAigUm:  A  ^lendid  drama.  After  reading  the  book  I  would  like  to  see 
it  acted  by  a  good  cast  (for  the  part  of  the  Duke  particularly  could  be  made 
ridiculous  with  poor  acting).  The  theme  of  the  play  is  very  touching,  but 
not  in  ai^  way  overdone.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  play  can  hold  one's  interest 
as  from  the  very  beginning  one  knows  the  young  Duke  miist  fail. 

Reports  before  the  class  may  take  any  form  the  pupil  thinks 
adequate  to  convey  to  the  class  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  thing 
rqx>rted  on.  One  pupil  tells  about  the  quaintness  and  charm  of 
Milestones y  and  its  implied  moral;  another  discusses  why  The 
New  Sin  should,  or  should  not,  have  been  withdrawn;  another 
reads  aloud  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Prometheus  Bound 
of  Aeschylus;  another,  who  has  been  in  Greece,  shows  and  explains 
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pictures  of  ancient  amphitheaters;  a  group  of  four  gives  a 
ing  of  Conan  Doyle's  Waterloo. 

The  writing  of  themes,  too,  follows  the  dramatic  inl 
Our  problem  here  is  simplified  by  the  exclusion,  for  the  prase 
pupils  who  need  much  elementary  drill;  all  write  tolerably 
Typical  theme  subjects  are:  "Difficulties  of  Writing  a  War  I 
"Dramatic  Importance  of  the  Mob  in  Julius  Caesar^\'  an  oi 
monolog  (after  Miss  Herf ord) :  scenario  for  a  one-act  play- 
any  of  these  promise  well,  the  play  itself,  to  be  acted,  eveni 
by  the  class.  Three  plays  were  written  and  very  informally 
last  year. 

The  whole  scheme,  as  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages,  is  f 
experimental,  changing  from  month  to  month,  and  alte 
many  respects  by  each  of  the  five  teachers  trying  it.  It 
forward  now  in  the  hope  of  leading  to  further  experiment  else 
Naturally  the  results  are  not  of  a  kind  to  lend  themselves 
statistical  measurement  now  in  vogue.  The  most  definite  n 
of  success  so  far  is  that  in  the  school  theater  parties  the  d 
for  seats  is  fully  twice  to  three  times  as  great  for  plays  s 
in  the  course  as  for  those  not  studied.  The  testimony 
teachers — some  of  whom  were  at  first  rather  skeptical 
devoting  so  long  a  time  to  one  subject — ^is  about  like  this: 
worth  continuing  next  year";  "the  livest  thing  in  the  ] 
department";  "marked  influence  in  improving  the  pupils 
ing";  "the  interest  of  one  play  carries  over,  and  intensifi 
in  the  next";  "the  teacher  gets  a  new  interest  himself,  s 
class  catches  it." 

This  last  seems  to  me  rather  suggestive.  Such  a  coun 
as  I  have  said,  from  the  hampering  traditions  of  the  am 
text,  the  Regents'  syllabus,  the  college  requirements, 
both  life  and  letters  in  a  vital  way;  gives  the  teacher  sor 
to  think  about,  to  work  for,  to  enjoy — "and  the  class 
it."  The  result  ought  to  be  to  vitalize,  for  the  pupils,  tl 
plays,  and  to  make  the  great  power  of  the  contemporary  j 
their  lives  a  power  for  good. 


A  QUESTION  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH 


RAYMOND  WEEKS 
Columbia  University 


An  article  called  "Guide-Posts  to  Good  English,"  by  Leila 
Sprague  Learned,  was  printed  last  year  in  a  New  York  journal. 
This  article  contained  censure  of  some  words  and  tendencies,  and, 
on  the  constructive  side,  praise  of  clearness  and  of  specific  as 
q>posed  to  general  terms.  We  should  all  approve  several  sen- 
tences of  the  author,  such  as  this:  ''As  a  general  rule,  the  higher 
the  culture,  the  simpler  the  style  and  plainer  the  speech,"  although, 
for  my  part,  I  should  qualify  somewhat  the  conclusion:  "plainer 
the  speech."  When,  however,  she  allows  herself  to  intimate  that 
Anglo-Saxon  words  are  preferable  to  others  in  English,  simple 
duty  requires  one  to  protest. 

"To  be  sure,"  she  says,  "we  have  adapted"  (evidently  a  mis- 
print for  adopted)  "many  words  from  the  French,  such  as  'avenue,' 
'amateur,'  and  'omelette,'  but  we  do  not  need  to  call  a  railway 
station  a  'd6p6t,'  nor  a  masterpiece  a  'chef  d'ouvre'"  (misprint 
for  "chef  d'oeuvre").  Let  us  note  in  passing  several  points  in 
this  sentence.  Do  the  words  "avenue,"  "amateur,"  and  "ome- 
lette" ofifer  an  adequate  picture  of  English  adoptions  of  French 
words?  Would  a  person  not  a  philologist — ^would  an  ordinary 
high-school  pupil — obtain  from  these  three  words  a  true  picture 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  words  which  the  French  language  has 
given  English?  Might  the  author  not  have  foimd  a  list  of 
nobler  French  words  in  English,  such  as  "beauty,"  "literature," 
"art"?  Again,  Miss  Learned  says  that  we  do  not  need  to  call 
a  railway  station  a  depot.  The  French  do  not  call  a  railway 
station  a  depot,  hence  in  every  manner  this  word  is  objectionable. 
But  what  would  Miss  Learned  have  us  call  it?  She  tells  us: 
a  "station."  Is  she  aware,  however,  that  "station"  is  a  French 
word — as  is,  for  that  matter,  the  first  element  of  "railway"? 
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She  adds  that  we  should  use  "masterpiece,"  not  "chef  d'oe 
But  is  not  "masterpiece/*  in  both  its  parts,  from  France? 

Evidently  etymology  is  not  a  strong  point  with  the  a 
We  are  prepared,  then,  to  doubt  some  of  her  subsequent  state 
that  "in  the  writings  of  about  twenty  good  English  authors, 
two  words  in  forty  are  of  Saxon  origin."  She  then  says  1 
parts  of  the  Bible,  "written  in  purer  English"  (one  would 
know  what  she  means  by  "purer  English")  than  any  othe 
which  we  have,  there  are  thirty-nine  Saxon  words  in 
Shakespeare  and  Macaulay  found  a  sufficient  number  of 
English  words  (what  is  meant  by  "simple  English  words 
express  their  thoughts,  and  we  can  do  no  better  than  tc 
their  example." 

Is  it  not  clear  that  Miss  Learned  (i)  opposes  words  of 
origin  in  English,  and  (2)  looks  on  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  a 
the  sole  genuine  English  words  ?  Non-Anglo-Saxon  words 
to  her  inferior.  Perhaps  she,  like  many  critics,  looks  upo 
as  interlopers.  How  valuable  it  would  be  to  know  her  tl 
process,  the  reasons  for  her  prejudices  and  opinions! 
sympathies  run  on  geographical  and  historical  lines?  K  j 
are  not  her  sympathies  with  the  Celts,  and  why  does  1 
execrate  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  barbarous  invaders?  Or  < 
run  on  lines  of  supposed  beauty  and  excellence?  If  so,  1 
she  prefer  a  barbarous  and  uncouth  language  like  Angl 
to  the  other  languages  which,  combined  with  Anglo-Saxo 
formed  English,  these  other  languages,  such  as  French,  La 
Greek,  being  all  vastly  more  beautiful  and  adequate  than 
Saxon? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  twenty  good 
authors  are,  thirty-two  out  of  forty  of  whose  words  are  oi 
Saxon  origin.  Thirty-two  out  of  forty  is  80  per  cent 
likely  that  whoever  made  the  calculation  followed  the  ei 
manner  of  counting  the  words  as  many  different  times 
recurred,  instead  of  counting  each  word  only  once.  Or, 
have  examined  too  brief  a  passage  to  make  his  results  c 
The  prepositions  and  conjunctions  of  our  language  are 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon;  as,  for  example:  "of,"  "by,"  "to, 
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"with/'  "and/'  "or/'  "but/'  "in/'  "as/'  "from."  Add  to  tH^V 
the  prono\ins,  and  you  will  have  a  list  of  words  which  recur  thouV 
sands  of  times  in  English.  If,  in  determining  an  author's  vocabu- 
lary, these  words  and  all  words  like  them  are  counted  only  once, 
it  is  clear  that  the  result  will  be  far  different  from  that  obtained 
by  coimting  each  word  as  many  times  as  it  occurs.  (Each  of  these 
methods  of  counting  has,  of  course,  its  proper  place).  To  show 
more  clearly  what  is  meant,  I  have  examined  the  etymologies' 
of  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  Miss  Leamed's  article. 

In  the  first  paragraph  there  are  fifty-six  words  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  twenty-four  from  other  sources — that  is,  if  we  count 
each  word  as  often  as  it  occurs.  This  would  be  70  per  cent  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words.  If,  however,  we  more  correctly  coimt  each 
word  only  once,  we  find  thirty-six  Anglo-Saxon  words  (65  per  cent) 
as  against  nineteen  from  other  sources.  In  the  subsequent  para- 
graphs, this  percentage  of  superiority  will  of  course  be  gradually 
reduced,  if ,  as  is  customary,  we  keep  a  running  account  of  the 
vocabulary.  Indeed,  if  an  entire  volume  by  one  author  be  thus 
examined,  it  will  be  foimd  that,  barring  some  sudden  change  in 
subject-matter  or  style,  the  percentage  of  Anglo-Saxon  words 
diminishes  steadily,  as  the  totals  for  each  chapter  are  added  to  the 
totals  of  the  chapters  which  precede.  I  have  not  the  time  to  make 
this  experiment  oq  the  article  of  Miss  Learned.  A  person,  however, 
with  a  mathematical  bent  can  obtain  indirect  light  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  my  statement  from  a  most  interesting  pamphlet  published 
by  R.  C.  Eldridge,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.:  Six  Thousand  Common 
English  Words,  Their  Comparative  Frequency,  etc.,  1912.  Mr. 
Eldridge's  five  lists  give  an  aggregate  of  more  than  87,000  words, 
if  the  words  be  counted  every  time  they  recur.  If,  however,  each 
word  be  counted  only  once,  there  are  less  than  18,000  different 
words.  These  figures  offer  an  estimate  of  the  enormous  repetition 
of  such  threadbare  words  as  "the,"  "of,"  "and,"  "to,"  "in," 
"a."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  will  discuss  the  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Eldridge  in  the  colmnns  of  the  English  Journal. 

'The  best  authority  for  English  etymologies  is  Skeat,  Etymological  Dictionary, 
new  edition,  1910,  Clarendon  Press,  to  be  purchased  of  the  Oxford  Press,  34  W.  aad 
St.,  New  Yorit  City. 
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:'-/.*' I'Cavtng  aside  the  questkoi  of  nmnakal  sopericffi^,  it  mU 
'•.probably  be  discovered  that  the  ncMi-An^^o-SanMi  mirds  in  Miss 
'Xeained's  article  represent  loftis  conceits  than  the  An^o-Saxon 
w<ads.  But  we  do  not  need  to  read  the  oitire  article :  the  facts 
can  be  seen  by  framimn^  the  cmnplete  and  rather  detailed  title 
which  she  gave  to  her  article.  Here  are  the  words,  airai^ed  accord- 
h^  to  derivati<Hi:  Ai^o-Sazcm:  "to,"  "good,"  "En^ish,"  "the," 
"for,"  "and,"  "keep,"  "from,"  "^leech";  total,  ca^t;  French: 
"necessity,"  "study,"  "langu^e,"  "single,"  "posooial";  total, 
five;  Latin:  "critidsm,"  "deteriorating,"  "correct,"  "index"; 
total,  four;  Latin-French:  "guide-posts."  If  we  oanpare  the 
^ht  An|^o-Sanm  words  with  the  ten  others,  in  which  camp  are 
the  "dignity,  beauty,  and  elevation"  to  be  found  ? 

The  Bible  has  been  mentioned  above.    Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  the  author  whom  Z  am  venturing  to  ciitidze  that  the  Bible  is  a 
translation,  and — what  is  specially  significant — a  religious  trans- 
lation ?    Of  all  books  in  western  countries,  it  is  likely  to  be  rendered 
into  language  so  simple  that  the  very  yokels  can  understand. 
The  so-called  cultivated  classes  of  En^and  had  for  many  genera- 
tions been  able  to  imderstand  more  or  less  from  their  Bibles  and 
prayer-books  in  Latin  and  French.    The  translati<ms  into  English 
inevitably  leaned  as  far  as  possible  away  from  Latin  and  French. 
In  order  to  be  entirdy  just,  why  did  not  the  author  pause  here  to 
inform  the  non-philological  reader  that  the  word  "bible"  itself 
came  into  English  from  the  French,  as  did  the  word  "testament"  ? 
And  why  not  have  seized  the  occasion  to  undeceive  those  who 
think  that  French  has  given  us  nothing  but  such  words  as  "ama- 
teur" and  "omelette,"  and  to  offer  a  brief  list  of  religious  words 
which  have  come  to  us  from  the  pleasant  coimtry  of  France? 
She  might,  among  many  words,  have  mentioned  these:  "religion," 
"faith,"  "sermon,"  "text,"  "hymn,"  "grace,"  "immortality," 
"humble,"  "gentle,"  "just,"  "frail,"  "chapel,"  "choir,"  "aisle," 
"  "chant,"  "sjnrit,"  "virtue,"  "honor,"  "peace," 
adise,"  "grief,"  "glory,"  "manaon,"  "purity," 
ience,"  "innocence,"  "majesty,"  "compassion," 
aice,"  "temperance,"  "morality,"  "duty,"  "hu- 
xi."  "contentment,"  "melody,"  "eternity,"  "har- 
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mony,"  "savior/*  "devotion,"  "music,"  "pardon,"  "miracle,* 
"reward,"  "sympathy,"  "loyalty,"  "inspiration,"  "commimion,' 
"firmament,"  "sacred,"  "preach,"  "pray,"  "prayer,"  "reason,* 
"crown,"  "supreme,"  "image,"  "redeemer,"  "sacrifice,"  "plea,* 
"vision,**  "promise,**  "demon,**  "fate,**  "throne,**  "mystery,* 
"altar,"   "scripture,**   "virgm,**   "minister,**   "clergy,**   "laity,* 
"cherish,"  "Uberty,**    "wages,**    "noble,**   "divine,**   ''justice,* 
"angel,**    "mercy,**    "destiny.**    This   list   could   be  multiplied 
many  times  over.    Would  you  like  to  attend  services  where  the 
preacher  eschewed  these  words  and  their  legions  of  French  com- 
panions?   What  sort  of   sermons  would  you  hear?     How  far 
would  you  be  edified  ? 

In  conclusion.  Miss  Learned  mentions  Shakespeare  and 
Macaulay.  Inasmuch  as  these  authors'  pages  are  alive  with 
French  words,  one  fails  to  understand  why  she  mentions  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  words  of  French  origin  are  said  to  out- 
number by  two  or  three  to  one  those  coming  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Furthermore,  the  French  words  give  us  a  large,  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  expressions  of  beauty,  lofty  thought,  and 
emotion,  of  terms  of  science,  literature,  music,  sculpture,  com- 
merce, art.  The  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  words  in  English  are 
what  serve  to  mark  off  our  language  from  barbarism.  If  you  could 
discover  a  person  who  literally  uses  only  Anglo-Saxon  words  in 
speaking  English,  you  would  have  discovered  a  person  too  ignorant 
for  any  peasant  hut  of  modem  times.  An  interesting  experiment, 
by  the  way,  consists  in  underlining  with  red  ink  the  words  of 
French  origin  on  a  page  of  good  modem  English  prose.  This 
gives  a  picture,  but  not  a  complete  one,  of  the  influence  of  French 
on  English.  One  must  have  recourse  to  other  means  to  measure 
the  beneficial  influence  of  French  in  matters  of  brevity,  clearness, 
concision,  and  logical  word-order. 
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TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  THE  COMMA 


MAURICE  WINTER  MOE 
High  School,  Appleton,  Wis. 


It  is  xinfortunate  that  rules,  as  such,  ever  have  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  Generally  speaking,  rules  are  the  most  abstract  of 
directions  for  doing  the  simplest  of  things.  Sweeping,  for  example, 
is  a  simple  operation,  and  yet  one  could  imagine  the  result  of  writing 
out  explicit  rules  for  holding  the  broom  and  passing  it  over  the 
carpet,  and  giving  them  to  a  little  girl  to  learn  by  heart,  instead  of 
putting  a  real  broom  in  her  hands  and  showing  her  the  motions  of 
sweeping.  Rides,  however,  there  have  to  be  in  any  study,  and  the 
closer  we  make  the  connection  between  the  rules  for  doing  things 
and  the  actual  doing  of  them,  the  easier  we  make  it  for  the  pupil 
to  visualize  each  rule  and  see  the  reason  for  it.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  comma. 

The  proper  use  of  punctuation,  the  comma  in  particular,  is  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  taught  in  the  high-school  course,  for  if  the 
pupil  does  not  learn  it  at  this  stage  he  never  learns  it  thoroughly, 
and  his  work  is  always  characterized  by  a  lack  of  readability  and 
clearness,  or  by  actual  ambiguity.  But  the  common  method  of 
teaching  the  comma  is  abnost  sure  to  produce  in  the  pupil's  mind 
the  very  confusion  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  The  standard 
rhetorics  all  contain  a  list  of  comma  rules,  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty-five,  all  thrown  together  without  apparent  order  or  reason, 
and  expressed  in  the  ''thou  shalt"  form  that  gives  the  impression 
of  an  immutable  decalogue  delivered  from  some  pedagogical  Sinai. 
"  Take  the  rules  for  the  comma  for  the  next  lesson,"  says  the  teacher, 
and  Johnnie  laps  up  the  rules,  with  an  example  for  each,  which  he 
may  or  may  not  xmderstand.  But  in  his  composition  that  week 
he  leaves  a  noim  in  apposition  uncomma-ed  with  blissful  xmconcem, 
and  when  it  returns  to  him  blue-penciled,  he  guesses  that  a  comma 
or  two  is  needed  and  inserts  them — ^but  goes  on  leaving  his  noims  in 
apposition  to  roam  at  large.    Now  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  teach 
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Johnnie  just  what  kind  of  an  implement  this  little  broom  is,  and 
how  to  hold  it  properly  and  make  the  dirt  fly  with  it. 

The  first  step  is  to  be  sure  that  the  pupil  coming  up  from  the 
grades  knows  thoroughly — as  he  ought — ^the  names  and  uses  of  the 
various  parts  of  speech  and  of  the  various  members  of  the  sentence. 
For  instance,  he  must  know  a  participial  modifier,  know  at  once 
whether  it  is  restrictive  or  merely  parenthetical;  he  must  know 
dearly  the  difference  between  a  relative  clause  that  restricts  a 
noun  or  pronoun  in  the  sentence  and  one  merely  thrown  in  for 
explanation;  he  must  recognize  an  adverbial  phrase  or  clause  at 
sight,  so  that  when  he  uses  one  out  of  its  regular  order  he  will  set 
it  off  as  naturally  as  he  writes  "  c-a-t."  Without  this  knowledge  he 
is  merely  learning  sets  of  words  without  knowing  just  what  they 
mean. 

Next,  he  must  come  to  see  just  what  it  is  that  the  comma  does 
in  the  sentence.  A  typical  xmpimctuated  paragraph  on  the  board 
will  make  him  realize  how  colorless  and  hard  to  read  our  language 
would  be  without  commas;  how  they  are  needed  to  stand  between 
words  or  phrases  to  keep  them  from  running  together  in  a  confused 
mass,  and  to  partition  off  certain  parts  of  the  sentence  to  give  them 
emphasis  or  show  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

When  this  is  once  made  clear,  we  have  a  good  basis  for  classi- 
fication: the  comma  is  evidently  used  for  two  great  purposes,  to 
stand  between,  or  separate^  members  of  the  sentence,  and  to  set  off 
other  members.  The  distinction  is  seldom  made  in  the  texts,  but 
it  is  important,  for  it  will  help  the  pupil  to  keep  in  mind  that 
commas  are  needed  at  both  ends  of  a  parenthetical  member.  He 
must  see  that  imless  the  member  is  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
the  sentence  it  takes  two  commas  to  set  it  off. 

It  now  becomes  fairly  easy  to  get  some  semblance  of  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  comma  rules,  and  to  show  just  what  service  the 
comma  performs  in  each  case.  The  simplest  separative  use  is 
between  two  halves  of  a  compound  sentence.  Unless  the  sentence 
is  very  short,  the  comma  is  needed  to  show  that  the  conjimction 
connects  the  two  clauses,  not  the  two  words  it  happens  to  stand 
between.  The  next  use  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  between  words 
or  phrases  in  series,  where  the  comma  makes  plain  the  idea  of 
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separateness  in  the  different  members  of  the  series.  The  third 
separative  use  is  in  addresses  and  date  headings,  where,  it  might  be 
explained,  the  comma  really  stands  for  words  omitted,  an  address 
or  a  date  being  merely  a  very  much  abbreviated  sentence.  For  the 
sake  of  fulness  might  be  added  the  comma  between  phrases  or  short 
clauses  in  contrast;  and  between  a  long  subject  and  its  predicate. 
These,  however,  are  not  necessary  for  the  beginner  and  are  better 
left  xmtil  later,  when  they  may  be  easily  fitted  into  their  places  in 
the  scheme.  The  writer  has  even  omitted  the  address  and  date  at 
this  point,  preferring  to  teach  it  later  as  a  part  of  correct  letter-form. 

The  "setting-off"  use  of  the  comma  presents  a  few  more  com- 
plications when  we  come  to  analyze  them,  and  several  subdivisions 
have  to  be  employed.  To  begin  with,  however,  it  should  be 
emphasized  repeatedly  that  practically  all  the  "setting-off"  uses 
fall  into  two  main  classes:  setting  off  words,  phrases,  or  clauses 
which  are  out  of  their  regular  order  in  the  sentence;  and  setting  off 
words,  phrases,  or  clauses  which  are  thrown  into  the  sentence  for 
clearness  or  explanation  "by  the  way,"  but  which  have  no  direct 
grammatical  relation  to  any  other  words  in  the  sentence.  If  they 
are  in  there  but  do  not  belong  there  (grammatically) ,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  be  set  apart  in  some  way  to  show  their  disjunction. 
There  is  also  the  setting-off  of  the  direct,  informal  quotation,  but 
in  order  to  keep  the  i$sue  dear  between  the  two  main  classes,  that 
can  be  left  till  later. 

The  commonest  member  of  the  sentence  foxmd  out  of  order  is 
the  adverbial  phrase  or  clause  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
Aside  from  this,  a  member  far  removed  in  any  way  from  the  word 
it  modifies  is  set  off  by  commas  to  show  that  it  does  not  modify  the 
word  next  to  it. 

The  "thrown-in"  class  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  are 
variously  termed  independent,  parenthetical,  and  non-restrictive, 
or  explanatory,  but  whatever  term  is  adopted,  the  idea  must  be 
kept  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  the  member  is  thrown 
in  and  so  must  be  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  to  prevent 
our  thinking  that  it  modifies  or  restricts  any  word  in  the  sentence. 
The  simplest  case  of  independent  is  the  noun  of  direct  address. 
Next  might  be  placed  the  phrase  containing  a  nominative  absolute; 
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and  the  introductory  word  or  phrase,  like  "however"  or  "in  short," 
placed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  to  make  clear  the 
transition  from  the  previous  sentence.  And  lastly  comes  the  most 
important  subclass  of  all — ^because  its  examples  occur  the  most 
frequently:  explanatory  members,  i.e.,  those  thrown  in  for  explana- 
tion, definition,  or  added  information.  The  simplest  would  be  the 
noun  in  apposition,  together  with  the  appositive  adjective  modifier, 
although  the  latter  might  well  be  omitted  at  this  point.  Next 
would  follow  the  participial  phrase  used  parenthetically,  and  with 
it  the  other  parenthetical  words,  phrases,  and  short  clauses,  all 
thrown  in  for  emphasis  or  explanation.  Then  would  come  the 
relative  clause  when  used  non-restrictively,  the  setting-off  process 
being  necessary  here  to  show  clearly  that  the  clause  does  not  modify 
the  preceding  noun  or  pronoim,  a  fact  which  the  pupil  must  be  made 
to  see  at  all  costs.  Lastly  might  be  added  the  adverbial  clauses  of 
time,  reason,  condition,  concession,  and  result,  when  they  do  not 
restrict  the  preceding  predicate.  Here  again  the  non-restrictive 
nature  of  the  member  must  be  kept  clearly  in  view. 

The  above  explanation  may  seem  highly  involved  and  technical, 
but  it  will  not  be  found  so  in  practice.  As  it  is  imfolded  step  by 
step  for  the  pupil,  not  with  the  idea  of  teaching  him  a  set  of  rules, 
but  to  show  him  the  right  thing  to  do  when  he  meets  with  certain 
conditions  in  his  writing,  he  comes  to  learn  clearly  for  the  first  time 
just  what  his  broom  is  and  how  he  ought  to  sweep  with  it. 

To  put  these  ideas  in  the  most  graphic  form  and  thereby  fix 
them  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  we  may  arrange  them  in  the  form  of 
an  outline,  as  shown  on  page  107. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
OF  COMPOSITION  FOR  WORK  WITH  COLLEGE 

FRESHMEN' 


CHESTER  NOYES  GREENOUGH 
Harvard  University 


At  the  very  begisxiing  it  should  be  indicated  that  no  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  subject  of  the  training  of  teachers 
of  composition  for  college  work,  or  even  the  smaller  subject  of  the 
training  of  teachers  of  composition  for  work  with  college  Fresh- 
men. The  sole  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  a  single  experi- 
ment which  is  being  made  in  this  direction.  There  are  doubtless 
many  other  ways  in  which  the  end  sought  in  this  experiment  could 
be  attained;  failure  to  mention  other  means  implies  no  criticism 
of  them,  but  merely  a  desire  to  keep  to  that  which  is  being  tried 
this  year  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  writer. 

For  some  time  the  Department  of  English  at  Harvard  has  fdt 
that  the  eqmpment  of  the  men  whom  it  has  been  sending  forth  to 
teach  English  has  been  inadequate  on  the  side  where  beginners 
are  most  likely  to  be  tested,  namely,  in  their  ability  to  teach  ele- 
mentary English  composition.  This  inadequacy  has  been  per- 
ceptible both  in  the  very  moderate  skill  displayed  by  most  graduate 
students  in  writing  theses  and  reports,  and  in  the  dismay  with 
which  even  the  best  of  them  have  approached  the  unfamiliar  task 
of  teaching  Freshmen  to  write.  With  the  idea  of  doing  something 
to  remedy  these  difficulties,  the  Department  of  English  at  Harvard 
has  this  year  established  a  course  officially  described  as  follows : 

English  67 — ^English  Composition.  Practice  in  Writing,  in  the  Criticism 
of  Manuscrq>t,  and  in  Instruction  by  Conferences  and  Lectures.  Discussion 
of  the  Principles  of  Composition  and  of  the  Organization  and  Management  of 
Courses  in  English  Composition. 

The  course  consists  of  eighteen  men  who,  taking  it  for  credit, 
are  doing  all  the  required  work,  aad  in  addition  a  varying  nmnber  of 

'  Read  before  the  College  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
November  29, 1912. 
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visitors,  who  attend  the  lectures  and  do  what  additional  work 
they  can.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  class-meeting,  there  are 
occasional  conferences. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  first  year's  work  in  such  a  course  should 
be  more  or  less  experimental,  and  that  a  report  made  so  early  in 
the  year  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  indulge  in  the  '^Uberty  of  pro- 
phesying."   Vfith  these  allowances  I  shall  try  to  outline  otu:  plan. 

First  of  all,  the  course  is  one  in  English  composition  rather  more 
than  in  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  felt  that  the  chief  requisite 
for  success  in  teaching  Freshmen  to  write  is  to  be  able  to  write 
everything  that  a  Freshman  would  be  required  to  write,  and  to  do 
it  enough  better  than  a  Freshman  can  be  expected  to  do  it  to  make 
everybody  concerned  feel  that  the  instructor  belongs  behind  the 
desk  and  not  down  among  the  beginners  on  the  benches.  Accord- 
ingly, although  it  is  our  purpose  not  to  neglect  methods,  we  feel 
that  if  anything  must  be  slighted  it  should  not  be  the  problem  of 
teaching  graduate  students  to  wish  to  write  well  and  to  know  how 
to  write  well.  In  planning  written  work  for  the  students  in  Eng- 
lish 67,  the  main  purpose  is  to  see  that  the  impulse  to  write  b,  so 
far  as  possible,  a  genuine  one;  that  is,  that  it  comes  either  from 
some  outside  interest,  or  from  some  other  course  than  one  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  Accordingly,  the  men  are  urged  to  do  all  their 
theses  and  reports  for  other  courses  with  m6re  care  than  is,  unfortu- 
nately, always  required,  and  to  send  them  to  their  regular  des- 
tination by  way  of  English  67.  The  results  have,  so  far,  been 
decidedly  good.  Short  reports,  theses  of  fifty  pages  or  more,  and 
even  rough  drafts  of  theses  for  the  Doctor's  degree  itself  are  being 
submitted  in  the  form  of  outline  plans  or  short  trial  chapters,  and 
are  being  composed  with  an  eye  to  more  exacting  standards  of 
structure  and  of  diction  than  this  particular  group  of  men  had 
previously  felt  the  necessity  of  meeting.  In  addition,  theses  and 
reports  written  in  previous  years  have,  in  many  cases,  been  taken 
down  from  the  shelves,  more  or  less  thoroughly  rewritten,  and  then 
handed  in  for  criticism.  In  several  cases,  however,  it  has  been 
foxmd  that  other  courses  provide  little  or  no  opportunity  for  written 
work.  In  these  cases  enough  work  has  to  be  prescribed  to  test  the 
student's  ability  to  direct  the  various  kinds  of  writing  conmionly 
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mchided  in  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year.  The  eagerness  with 
which  the  men  in  English  67  have  chosen  this  opportunity  for  addi- 
tional practice  and  criticism  has  been  very  gratifying.  At  the 
same  time,  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  some  of  these  really 
excellent  graduate  students  write  in  a  way  that  barely  escapes 
being  discreditable,  and  that  few  of  them  write  with  any  real  charm 
or  distinction.  It  already  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  a  course 
such  as  the  one  that  I  am  attempting  to  describe  ought  to  devote 
about  half  of  its  time  and  energy  to  teaching  the  men  in  it  how  to 
write  well  themselves.  As  in  any  course  in  English  composition, 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  time  to  read  so  much  manuscript  and 
to  give  the  requisite  amount  of  personal  conference  upon  it.  With 
a  few  more  than  the  eighteen  men  in  this  year's  class  good  results 
would  be  impossible. 

The  other  half  of  the  work  in  English  67  has  to  do  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  teaching  graduate  students  how  to  teach  Fresh- 
men to  write.  The  principal  means  toward  this  end  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  informal  lectures  in  the  classroom,  three  in  nmnber:  (i) 
observation  of  actual  work  in  English  A;'  (2)  practice  in  correction 
of  manuscript;  (3)  practice  in  instruction  by  conference  and  by 
dass  exercises.  Let  it  again  be  explained  that  the  methods  thus 
far  devised  on  the  practical  side  of  this  course  have  been  very 
imperfectly  tested.  So  far,  however,  they  seem  to  promise  fairly 
well. 

I.  Observation  of  actual  work  in  English  A  happens  to  be 
rendered  easier  by  the  nature  of  oiir  quarters.  Themes  in  English 
A,  after  having  been  corrected  by  the  instructor,  are  sorted  into 
compartments  (one  for  e^ch  student  in  the  course)  in  a  large  room 
fitted  with  tables  and  chairs.  This  theme-room  is  open  to  students, 
who  are,  in  fact,  expected  to  do  there  a  considerable  amoimt  of 

*  English  A  is  the  cxnirse  in  English  composition  prescribed  at  Harvard  College 
for  all  Freshmen  who  do  not  become  exempt  from  it  by  passing  a  satisfactory  advanced 
entrance  examination.  The  dass  consists  of  about  six  hundred  students,  divided 
into  five  large  sections,  each  of  which  is  in  turn  divided  into  four  small  sections.  Each 
week  the  men  meet  twice  in  small  sections,  and  once  in  large  sections.  The  small  sec- 
tions are  in  charge  of  instructors,  of  whom  there  are  in  all  twelve;  the  larger  groups 
are  in  charge  of  Professors  Briggs,  Hurlbut,  and  Greenough,  who  meet  them  in  turn. 
The  details  of  the  work  of  English  A  are  set  forth  in  a  printed  outline  called  the  Eng- 
Ksk  A  Manual  of  InstrMcUons  and  Exercises. 
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work  in  consulting  dictionaries  and  other  reserved  books,  and  in 
copying  their  errors  into  their  notebooks.'  The  arrangement  of 
the  compartments  containing  the  themes  is  somewhat  like  a  post- 
office,  except  that  the  boxes  open  toward  the  front. 

To  each  man  in  English  67  are  assigned  ten  Freshmen,  who  are 
in  the  same  small  section  of  English  A,  whose  themes  are  in  adjoin- 
ing compartments  in  the  theme-rack,  and  who  may  be  assxmied  at 
any  given  stage  of  the  year's  work  to  be  having  exactly  the  same 
instruction  and  opportunities,  but  to  be,  of  course,  of  different 
ability  and  industry  as  well  as  of  somewhat  unequal  preparation. 
In  his  observation  of  the  work  of  these  ten  men,  the  student  in 
English  67  can  hardly  consider  them  as  individuals  because  he  does 
not  know  them  individually.  Considering  them  as  a  group,  how- 
ever, he  is  enabled  to  find  out  the  prevalent  errors  of  Freshmen, 
and  to  note  the  rate  at  which  these  errors  can  be  eradicated.  He 
is,  secondly,  enabled  to  know  in  advance  how  to  plan  classroom 
talks  and  exercises  on  profitable  topics,  what  warnings  to  give  as 
men  approach  various  tasks,  and  what  kind  of  response  and  improve- 
ment toexpect.  To  keep  in  definite  form  the  data  resulting  from  his 
observation  of  the  work  of  his  ten  students,  each  man  in  English  67 
keeps  an  English  composition  notebook  precisely  like  that  of 
the  Freshmen  in  English  A,  except  that  it  is  a  composite  notebook 
for  ten  men  instead  of  for  one,  and  is  kept  on  the  principle  that 
the  student  in  English  67  knows  better  than  to  commit  the  fault 
that  he  records.  Accordingly,  the  notebook  merely  shows,  let  us 
say,  that  in  the  themes  of  the  ten  men  in  question  there  were, 
diujng  October,  one  himdred  cases  of  sentences  lacking  in  unity, 
twenty  cases  in  which  the  word  similar  was  misspelled,  forty-five 
cases  in  which  restrictive  relative  clauses  were  wrongly  pimctuated, 
and  so  on.  From  a  mass  of  such  details  as  these,  properly  tabulated, 
a  man  in  English  67  can  tell  that  during  October,  for  example,  the 

'  The  English  composition  notebook  is  an  attempt  to  enable  the  student  so  to 
arrange  the  notes  which  he  takes  in  the  dassroom,  or  which  he  makes  from  books 
prcfscribed  to  be  read,  that,  properly  illustrated,  they  will  form  a  kind  of  textbook  of 
rhetoric.  To  make  them  properiy  illustrated,  the  student  is  required  to  copy  into 
his  notebook,  under  the  proper  heading,  such  faults  in  his  themes  as  his  instructor 
designates.  Further  details  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  notebook  will  be  found  in 
the  preface  to  the  notebook,  and  especially  in  Section  31  of  the  English  A  Manual  of 
Instructions  and  Exercises, 
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prevalent  faxilts  of  Freshmen  are  incoherence,  lack  of  unity  in 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  ignorance  of  certain  rules  of  punctua- 
tion, repeated  misspelling  of  certain  words,  and  so  on.  Any  expe- 
rienced teacher  would  know  in  advance  that  these  faults  would  be 
committed,  and  would  be  able  to  forewarn  his  men  against  them; 
but  a  person  who  has  never  taught  does  not  know,  and  cannot 
shape  his  classroom  work  accordingly.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great 
advantage  to  students  in  English  67  to  sxmmiarize  the  errors  of  a 
typical  group  of  students,  and  thus,  carrying  their  notebooks  with 
them,  to  go  out  to  their  teaching  with  a  kind  of  diary  by  the  use 
of  which  they  can  ward  off,  through  advice  and  explanation  given 
in  advance,  a  very  considerable  number  of  typical  errors. 

Another  test  of  this  observation  of  actual  work,  in  addition  to 
the  notebook,  is  a  series  of  brief  monthly  reports  sxmmiarizing  the 
work  of  the  ten  Freshmen  for  whom  each  student  is  responsible. 
In  these  reports  a  special  point  is  made  of  noting  the  actual  progress 
of  the  men  since  the  last  report.  By  making  such  reports,  students 
acquire  some  rather  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
improvement  that  can  be  expected  of  Freshmen,  and  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  occasional  reviews. 

2.  Practice  in  the  criticism  of  manuscript,  which  is  certainly 
essential  to  the  equipment  of  the  prospective  teacher  of  Freshmen, 
takes,  in  English  67,  two  forms:  first,  criticism  of  the  writing  done 
by  other  men  in  English  67;  second,  criticism  of  themes  written 
by  Freshmen.  As  for  the  first,  little  need  be  said  except  that,  as 
in  any  advanced  course,  good  results  are  obtained  by  the  exchange 
of  themes,  and  the  criticism  of  them  by  oral  or  written  comment. 
As  regards  the  criticism  of  themes  actually  written  by  Freshmen, 
much  may  be  said,  for  here  we  have  a  kind  of  practice  which  is  very 
difiicult  to  furnish  and  yet  absolutely  essential.  It  is  obvious  that 
Freshmen  are  entitled  to  have  their  themes  read  wholly  by  persons 
who  have  received  an  official  appointment  from  the  university. 
The  complaint  is  almost  universal  that,  particularly  in  large  uni- 
versities, the  quality  of  instruction  in  elementary  courses  is  not 
as  high  as  it  shoidd  be,  and  for  this  complaint  there  is  certainly 
some  basis.  One  cannot,  therefore,  add  to  the  grievances  of  the 
Freshmen  by  distributing  in  such  a  course  as   English  67  the 
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tincorrected  themes  of  students  in  such  a  course  as  English  A;  nor 
can  one  effectively  use  themes  in  English  67  which  the  assistant 
in  English  A  has  already  marked  and  graded,  for  it  would  be  ahnost 
impossible  for  men  in  English  67  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  com- 
ment of  the  previous  reader.  If  the  comments  were  poor,  what 
ought  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  theme  would  naturally  take  the  form 
of  a  criticism  of  the  previous  criticism;  if  the  comments  were  final, 
the  student  in  English  67  woidd  find  himself  with  little  or  nothing 
to  say.  We  are,  therefore,  trying  the  experiment  of  taking  typical 
themes  actually  written  in  English  A,  and  of  having  a  sufi&cient 
mmiber  of  copies  printed  to  supply  each  member  of  EngUsh  67. 
In  printing  the  themes,  all  errors  are,  of  course,  reproduced.  These 
printed  themes  are  then  treated  by  the  men  in  English  67  exactly 
as  if  they  were  written  themes — ^that  is,  allowing  for  the  work  about 
the  same  time  that  one  would  have  tmder  service  conditions,  the 
printed  themes  are  marked  with  specific  corrections  inside  and  a 
general  comment  on  the  outside,  and  they  are  also  graded.  Much 
of  this  work  is  done  in  the  classroom,  where  it  has  been  found  of 
great  advantage  to  have  all  the  men  supplied  with  the  same  theme. 
The  discussion  of  standards  of  grading  and  of  the  most  useful  form 
of  comment  upon  particular  faults  which  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  \ise  of  these  printed  themes  has  been  very  profitable.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  at  least  twenty-five  of  these  themes,  some  long 
and  some  short,  will  be  used.  The  expense  is  considerable,  but  is 
minimized  by  having  enough  copies  made  to  serve  for  several  }rears. 
Practice  in  instruction  by  conference  and  by  dass  exercises  is 
extremely  difficult  to  give,  yet  it  is  desirable  to  do  something  at  it, 
although  the  conditions  hardly  approximate  actual  conditions. 
It  is  entirely  practicable  to  have  students  in  English  67  visit  actual 
classes  and  observe  the  methods* of  experienced  instructors;  and 
this  is  being  done.  It  is  also  practicable  to  have  students  write 
out  in  full  one  or  more  specimen  lectures  adapted  to  Freshmen; 
and  this  is  also  being  done.  But  the  same  scruple  that  prevents 
the  use  in  English  67  of  imcorrected  themes  in  English  A  prevents 
also  the  use  of  classes  and  of  individuals  in  English  A  as  material 
for  the  student  in  English  67  to  try  his  prentice  hand  upon  in  the 
way  of  lectures  and  conferences.    Something  can  be  accomplished, 
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however,  by  having  men  read  to  En^h  67  the  specimen  lectiires 
which  they  have  composed  for  the  benefit  of  imaginary  Freshmen. 
The  e£Fect  is  not  bad,  for  men  in  English  67  are  tr3dng  to  listen  to 
these  lectures  from  the  point  of  view  of  Freshmen,  and  at  the  dose 
they  comment  upon  the  lecture  as  adapted  to  Freshmen  needs. 
The  nearest  approach  to  actual  practice  in  giving  conferences  that 
has  so  far  been  devised  is  the  very  imperfect  one  of  having  the 
student  in  English  67  go  over  with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
course  the  themes  of  the  ten  men  in  English  A  whose  work  he  is 
following.  This,  though  only  a  moderately  satisfactory  arrange*^ 
ment,  is  much  better  than  nothing. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  in  English  67  is  chiefly  the  work  of 
the  instructor,  whose  pleasant  task  it  is  to  discuss  in  informal 
weekly  meetings  such  matters  as  the  high-school  coxirse  in  English; 
the  setting,  reading,  and  grading  of  entrance  examinations  in  Eng- 
lish; the  problem  of  dividing  large  classes  into  sections,  and  of 
keq>ing  the  work  of  these  sections  parallel;  the  most  useful  treat* 
ment  in  dass  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition;  the  relative 
emphasis  which  should  be  given  to  these  different  kinds  of  compo- 
sition in  the  long  themes  and  in  the  short  themes;  the  books  most 
suitable  for  outside  reading,  and  the  amotmt  of  outside  reading 
that  can  most  profitably  be  required;  the  sdection  and  use  of  text- 
books for  Freshmen;  the  use  of  the  notebook;  the  use  of  specimens 
of  English  composition;  exercises  in  the  use  of  reference  books  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  use  of  the  college  library;  the 
problem  of  oral  composition;  the  problem  of  co-operation  with 
other  courses  to  secure  better  written  work;  the  question  of  fixing 
a  standard  in  grading  themes;  and  all  the  other  problems,  both  of 
administration  and  of  instruction,  concerning  which  a  candidate 
for  an  assistantship  in  Freshman  composition  ought  to  have  some 
ideas,  although  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  those  ideas,  being 
somewhat  local  and  theoretical,  will  necessarily  have  to  be  modi- 
fied as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  in  actual  teaching. 


DISCUSSION 

M.  Lyle  Spencer,  Lawrence  College:  In  adding  my  mite  to  the 
general  discussion  concerning  the'' Preparation  of  College  Instructors  in 
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English,"  it  seems  tx)  me  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  the  cause  most  good 
by  calling  attention  to  the  present  glaring  need  of  courses  for  English 
instructors — ^not  necessarily  teachers'  courses  as  we  ordinarily  know 
them,  but  courses  for  teachers,  nevertheless.  It  seems  almost  sensation- 
loving  for  a  man  in  the  presence  of  representatives  from  so  many  leading 
American  colleges  and  universities  to  speak  of  a  glaring  need  of  any  kind 
of  courses  in  English;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  specific  need  exists  for 
courses  for  English  teachers. 

In  proof  of  my  statement  that  there  is  a  glaring  need  of  instruction 
for  teachers  of  English,  I  may  dte  the  present  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  work  of  our  college  instructors — ^men  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  English  courses  as  at  present  given.  I  may  dte,  among  numerous 
other  illustrations,  the  thousands  of  imdergraduates  whose  love  for 
literature  has  been  destroyed,  or  else  imawakened,  by  improperly 
trained  teachers — ^instructors  who  have  taught  their  students  so-called, 
or  would-be,  scholarly  facts  about  the  great  writers  of  the  ages,  but  at 
the  expense  of  an  adequate  appreciation  of  and  love  for  these  men  and 
their  works — ^with  the  result  that  Browning,  Wordsworth,  Addison, 
Jonson,  Shakspere,  and  the  rest  have  been  made  bugbears  in  the  school- 
room, never  to  be  read  again  in  after-years.  I  may  dte,  too,  the  almost 
universal  dislike  on  the  part  of  students  for  English  composition.  To  90 
per  cent  of  our  college  Freshmen,  rhetoric  is  what  an  American  Indian 
was  to  a  Puritan:  God  might  have  made  something  more  troublesome, 
but  he  didn't.  And  I  may  dte,  lastly,  the  present  critical,  even  hostile, 
attitude  toward  our  department  on  the  part  of  the  business,  journalistic, 
and  publishing  worlds. 

There  exists  now,  and  there  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  our  college  English  teachers,  a  dissatis- 
faction which  in  its  last  analysis  it  seems  fair  to  attribute  to  the  improper 
training  of  these  teachers — ^to  the  fact,  in  other  words,  that  there  has 
been  heretofore  little  training  offered  specifically  for  the  college  instructor 
— the  teacher.  There  has  ever  been,  and  is  today,  an  abimdance  of 
advanced  courses  in  English,  but  these  courses  are  not  outlined  or  planned 
for  the  teacher.  Their  governing  purpose,  consdously  or  imconsdously, 
is  to  train  men  in  methods  of  investigation,  in  the  working-out  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  advanced,  highly  specialized  English  work.  They 
are  designed  primarily  for  scholars,  investigators,  research  students,  not 
for  teachers.  Even  the  courses  chosen — ^the  general  fields,  I  mean — ^are 
sdected  with  the  research  student  in  mind.  (It  is  possible,  for  instance, 
for  an  instructor  to  be  sent  out  to  teach  college  students,  with  nothing 
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more  than  a  superficial  training  in  the  classics  of  literature,  especially 
of  modem  literature.  Yet  modem  literature  is  the  field  that  the  college 
instructor  must  always  teach.) 

And  while  teachers  will  necessarily,  must  necessarily,  derive  much 
profit  from  such  research  cotirses,  the  training  that  they  get  is  not  of 
the  specific  kind  that  will  serve  them  best  in  teaching  imdergraduates 
in  after-years.  Indeed,  such  training  often  becomes  a  positive  hin- 
drance; for  in  the  continued,  deliberate  search  for  bare  facts  and  in  the 
unemotional  analysis  of  abstruse,  linguistic  problems  in  these  classes, 
the  teacher-to-be  is  taught  to  care  too  much  for  mere  facts  in  men's 
lives,  and  not  enough  for  their  lives;  too  much  for  the  technique  of 
their  poetry,  and  not  enough  for  its  artistic  beauty;  too  much  for  the 
sources  of  their  plays,  and  not  enough  for  the  lessons  they  contain. 
Yet  it  is  the  lives  of  the  great  writers,  the  artistic  beauty  of  their 
poems,  and  the  lessons  of  their  dramas — ^this  side  of  our  English 
teaching  that  is  of  greatest  educational  value  in  the  training  of 
undergraduate  students. 

In  composition  this  need  for  adequate  training  is  even  more  glaring 
than  in  the  language  and  literature  coiurses.  Himdreds  of  college 
instractors  are  sent  out  every  year  to  teach,  with  some  sort  of  advanced 
training  in  everjrthing  but  composition.  Even  a  year  of  Old  English  has 
been  required.  Yet  the  one  course  that  practically  every  instructor  is 
required  to  teach  is  composition.  To  me  the  most  lamentable  situation 
in  English  teaching  is  that  of  the  yoimg  Ph.D.  from  some  big  university, 
trained  in  all  the  highly  specialized  knowledge  of  Shakspere,  mediaeval 
literature,  Old  English,  Germanic  and  Romance  philology,  and  the  rest 
— able  to  trace  a  vowel-  or  consonant-soimd,  without  an  error,  from 
Indo-European  to  modem  English,  but  with  no  adequate  idea  at  all  of 
how  to  conduct  a  composition  class.  The  only  work  in  composition  he 
ever  had  was  back  in  his  little  college  eight  or  ten  years  before.  Most  of 
that  he  has  forgotten;  and,  besides,  the  methods  taught  him  then  are 
antiquated  now.  He  himself  cannot  write  readable  English.  His 
doctor's  thesis  was  a  conglomeration  of  Latinisms,  Germanisms, 
sesquipedalian-worded  sentences,  and  imrhetorical  expressions.  And 
when  diuing  his  college  course  the  head  of  his  department  took  him  to 
task  for  the  unreadableness  of  his  dissertation,  he  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  thinking  too  much  of  whai  he  was  sa3dng,  and  not 
enough  of  haw  he  was  saying  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  could  not 
then,  and  he  cannot  now,  write  clear,  forceful,  graceful  English.  Yet 
that  man  is  to  teach  the  one  fimdamental  course  in  the  college  currioiliun 
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— composition.  The  one  fundamental  course,  because  students  when 
they  go  out  from  college  may  get  along  without  Latin  or  Greek  or 
chemistry  or  the  multitudes  of  other  courses  offered  today,  but  the  one 
absolute  necessity  always  is  composition.  Yet  that  is  the  course  taught 
by  the  man  with  no  more  training  in  the  subject  than  what  he  is 
expected  to  give  his  students.  No  wonder  the  business  world  is  voicing 
its  disapproval  of  our  present-day  English  work. 

The  reply  is  made,  no  doubt,  in  answer  to  my  criticisms,  that  it  is 
easy  for  an  instructor  without  special  training,  but  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  ability,  to  outline  and  give  independently  a  series  of  courses  in 
imdergraduate  composition.  The  man  speaks  ignorantly  who  says  it. 
The  situation  is  actually  this.  During  the  years  of  his  training  for 
teaching  the  instructor-to-be  has  not  only  not  been  taught  composition, 
but  he  has  been  led  to  regard  the  work  as  dull,  uninteresting.  He  has 
been  taught,  if  not  by  precept,  certainly  by  example,  that  composition 
teaching  is  menial  work,  drudgery,  a  pursuit  to  be  avoided.  He  has 
been  taught  to  look  forward  to  research  work.  The  vision  held  before 
him  has  been  that  of  scholarship.  In  his  dreams  he  has  seen  himself  the 
discoverer  of  the  ur-HamM,  of  the  lost  version  of  Lovers  Labour's  Won, 
or  the  other  six  books  of  the  Faerie  Queen — and  the  world  rising  up  to 
call  him  blessed.  Consequently  he  has  looked  forward  to  teaching 
anything  but  composition. 

But  when  his  last  college  day  has  closed  and  he  is  rudely  awakened 
ixom  his  dreams,  the  only  position  open  to  him  is  in  composition,  into 
which  he  is  compelled  to  go  for  the  bare  necessity  of  a  living.  There  he 
finds  himself  imprepared  for  the  work,  with  no  interest  in  it,  and  with  the 
courses  looming  before  him  as  so  much  drudgery.  And  though  after 
three  or  four  years  he  may  have  managed  to  read  up  and  outline  a  fairly 
good  series  of  courses,  by  that  time  promotion  will  have  come  to  him 
and  he  will  have  passed  on  with  the  plaudit,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant" — and  the  work  in  composition  be  given  to  another 
novice.  And  so  through  all  the  years  the  composition  work  continues 
in  the  hands  of  imtrained  men. 

It  is  the  calamity  of  our  present-day  composition  tea(;hing  that  our 
instructors  are — ^the  majority  of  them — ^not  only  without  special  training 
in  their  subject,  but  using  the  work  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  for 
advancement.  They  do  not  expect  to  teach  composition  always;  their 
interest  is  in  other  lines  of  work;  and  they  either  are  only  filling  in, 
waiting  for  a  man  higher  up — ^in  Shakspere  or  eighteenth-century 
literature  or  Middle  English — ^to  die,  or  else  are  teaching  the  subject 
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only  iintii  they  can  get  an  assistant  who  will  take  what  is  regarded  by 
them  as  the  menial  work.  What  we  need  is  to  train  men  for  composition 
teaching,  and  then  to  employ  for  our  composition  teachers  only  those 
trained  men  who  expect  to  make  it  their  profession. 

Before  I  close,  in  order  to  make  my  position  perfectly  dear,  let  me 
state  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  individual  courses  at  present  offered 
for  English  students.  My  opposition  is  not  to  the  training  for  scholar- 
ship, which  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be  a  necessity,  but  to  the  fact 
that  too  many  of  our  English  men  are  educated  only  for  scholarship 
when  they  should  have  had  some  training  for  teaching.  My  opposition 
is  not  to  the  year  of  required  Old  English  for  all  applicants  for  an 
advanced  d^n^ee,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  same  students  are  not  required 
to  take  a  year  each  in  composition  and  the  classics  of  English  literature. 

It  is  my  contention,  therefore,  that  the  college  instructor  in  English 
is  not  alone  to  blame  for  the  dissatisfaction  he  has  caused — ^that  he  has 
not  had  adequate  training.  He  has  been  taught  to  bow  down  and  make 
his  salaams  to  the  English  scholar,  the  man  for  whom  the  courses  of 
instruction  have  all  been  planned;  whereas  this  same  college  instructor 
is  in  reality  the  man  most  entitled  to  all  the  wealth  of  homage  and  of 
training  (if  wealth  there  be);  for  upon  him  devolves  eventually  the 
instruction  of  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  whose  only  chance  to  learn 
to  know  and  love  literature  must  come  through  him. 

George  Morey  Miller,  University  of  Cincinnati:  There  seem 
to  be  at  least  two  interpretations  of  what  we  were  to  talk  about  this 
afternoon.  Is  it  possible  that  we  oiu^ves  need  some  further  instruction 
in  composition  ?  My  own  imderstanding  was  that  we  were  to  discuss 
the  prq>aration  of  the  composition  teacher.  The  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  fact  that  some  things  I  had  intended  to  say  have  already  been 
said  prevent  me  from  doing  more  than  to  attempt  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  some  such  course  as  Professor  Greenough's  paper  outlines 
and  to  suggest  one  alternative  and  one  addition  to  what  he  proposes. 

In  spite  of  all  the  agitation  about  English  there  is  still  dissatisfaction 
as  to  the  results — dissatisfaction  on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  those  who 
consimne  our  product.  The  unsatisfactory  results  are  not  due  primarily 
to  a  lack  of  unity  in  aims  and  methods.  We  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to 
what  we  want  to  accomplish  and  how  we  should  like  to  do  it.  Most  of  us 
accept  the  democratic  ideal  of  composition  teaching — ^the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  clearness,  accuracy,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
effectiveness  and  facility,  but  not  necessarily  with  felicity,  not  with 
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elegance;  and  we  believe  that  dose  personal  touch  between  teacher  and 
student  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  details  of  method.  The 
causes  of  poor  work  are  threefold.  We  all  believe  first,  that,  to  a  pretty 
large  degree,  the  bad  conditions  surrounding  our  work — ^too  many  hours, 
too  many  students,  too  many  themes  for  the  individual  teacher — ^that 
these  are  responsible  for  a  good  part  of  our  poor  results.  May  we  not 
hope,  however,  that  the  work  of  Professor  Hopkins'  conmiittee  will  help 
to  cure  these  evil  conditions  ?  The  other  two  evils,  as  I  see  the  case,  are 
poor  individual  teaching  and  poor  co-operation  between  teachers. 
The  cure  for  these  last  evils  can  be  brought  about,  I  believe,  largely 
through  a  change  in  standards  for  the  selection  and  promotion  of  college 
teachers,  a  change  desirable  in  all  departments  but  especially  in  com- 
position. Mr.  Spencer  has  not  magnified  the  harmfulness  of  wrong 
standards  unduly.  Emphasis  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers  of  college  composition  should  be  placed  upon  the  ability  to 
teach,  upon  the  teaching  function,  and  not  upon  productive  scholarship 
in  literature  or  linguistics.  To  make  these  new  standards  workable,  we 
must  appropriate  and  adapt  to  our  own  use  methods  long  since  proved 
successful  in  institutions  college  men  are  proverbially  prone  to  look  down 
upon — ^the  careful  training  of  prospective  teachers  in  normal  schools, 
and  the  equally  careful  supervision  of  young  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Good  preliminary  training  ought  to  furnish  us  our  tests  for 
appointment  and  good  supervision  the  tests  for  promotion. 

The  right  standards  for  such  training  and  supervision,  and  therefore 
for  appointment  and  promotion,  will  be  based  upon  the  twofold  function 
of  the  composition  teacher — ^to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  to  make  that 
enthusiasm  effective  by  criticism.  The  teacher  must  have  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  itself,  for  the  art  of  composition,  for  the  effective  com- 
munication of  clear  thought  and  definite  feeling  to  others.  That  he  has 
such  enthusiasm  he  should  be  able  to  show  by  his  own  records  in  advanced 
composition  classes,  not  by  his  conunent  upon  Anglo-Saxon  relative 
constructions  or  upon  the  Byronism  of  Byron.  That  he  can  make  such 
enthusiasm  effective  by  criticism  he  should  be  able  to  show  in  like  manner 
by  his  record  in  courses,  in  this  case  in  some  such  professional  course  as 
that  outlined  in  Professor  Greenough's  paper.  Such  a  professional 
course  should  furnish  further  tests  of  the  candidate's  enthusiasm  for  the 
art  of  composition,  should  give  him,  under  expert  criticism,  practice  in 
correction  and  practice  in  teaching.  Here  he  should  acquire  certain 
definite  conceptions  of  the  fimdamentals  of  Freshmen  composition 
teaching.    He  must  know  what  will  allow  a  student  to  pass  and  what 
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should  force  him  to  fail,  what  may  be  expected  of  him  at  entrance,  what 
should  be  done  the  first  month,  the  first  semester,  or  at  any  particular 
period  of  the  course.  He  must  be  taught  to  use  a  uniform  system  of 
symbols  for  written  correction  so  that  his  marginal  comments  will  be 
constructive,  not  destructive  and  inhibitive.  He  should  be  tested  and 
criticized  in  the  exercise  of  tact  and  sympathy  when  in  personal  contact 
with  a  student.  If  such  completely  organized  courses  are  not  at  once 
practicable  everywhere,  then  I  wish  to  oflFer  an  alternative.  Part  of 
their  results  can  be  attained  through  a  carefully  organized  system  of 
teaching  fellowships  in  the  graduate  schools.  Let  graduate  students  in 
English  understand  once  for  all  that  they  must  in  some  form  serve  a  rigid 
apprenticeship  imder  criticism  for  the  particular  work  they  will  have  to 
do  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers  as  teachers,  whatever  their  work 
may  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  later. 

But  such  definite  preparation  before  appointment  is  not  sufiSdent. 
The  duty  of  inspection,  of  supervision,  of  co-ordination  by  heads  of 
departments  and  by  those  in  charge  of  Freshman  work  should  no  longer 
be  shirked.  It  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  such 
officials  have  acted  as  if  the  teaching  neophyte  needed  no  help,  no 
direction.  It  is  no  infringement  of  academic  freedom,  or  personal 
initiative,  to  see  that  the  b^;inners  actually  practice  what  the  appren- 
ticeship courses  tried  to  teach  them,  that  they  adjust  their  general 
principles  and  methods  to  local  needs,  and  that  in  all  large  collies  they 
work  in  harmony  with  the  other  instructors  in  the  course.  Adeqiiate 
supervision  will  not  only  secure  better  results  in  composition  from  the 
students,  our  first  aim,  but  also  furnish  the  only  satisfactory  tests  for  the 
promotion  or  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher. 

What  we  need  and  must  have,  then,  to  secure  the  results  we  all  desire 
in  composition,  is,  first,  careful  preparation  of  prospective  teachers  before 
a{^intment  by  specific  professional  courses  or  by  some  system  of 
teaching  fellowships,  and,  second,  equally  careful  supervision  after 
appointment  by  the  experts  in  charge  of  such  work. 
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DISCOVERING  HUMAN  INTERESTS 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  through  the  appended 
list  of  subjects  of  talks  given  by  Richmond  HOI  boys  and  girls  during 
the  past  semester  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  through  the  agency  of 
these  talks  the  teacher  in  chaige  of  the  sections  where  the  talks  were 
given  discovered  unmistakably  the  bents  of  a  number  of  the  students. 
By  knowing  what  the  boys  and  girls  were  interested  in  apart  bom  book 
work — ^for  all  the  talks  .were  on  subjects  selected  by  the  pupils  without 
consultation  with  the  teacher — the  instructor  learned  how  to  be  of 
best  service  to  those  under  his  care.  In  what  ways  in  particular  cases 
this  was  accomplished  will  not  be  of  interest  to  teachers  in  general. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  this  sort  of  thing,  adapted  to  local  conditions, 
may  prove  elsewhere  of  the  same  d^n^ee  of  benefit  it  has  been  at  the 
school  where  tried.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  as  part  of  the 
English  teacher's  school  life  than  to  feel  that  he  is  actually  in  touch 
with  the  real  human  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  his  classes.  There 
is  no  way  better  calculated  to  discover  these  vital  interests  than  by 
such  a  plan  as  is  here  briefly  outlined. 

Assign  the  speakers  to  their  particular  days  about  a  week  in  advance. 
Annoimce  that  the  talk  should  be  several  minutes  in  duration.  Tell 
the  pupils  to  select  some  subject  in  which  they  themselves  feel  a  decided 
interest.  Explain  that  the  speaker  should  be  ready  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  audience  at  the  close  of  the  talk.  The  less  machinery 
there  is  about  the  affair  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

Some  boys  and  girls  soon  develop  into  the  experts  of  the  class 
on  particular  subjects.  Whenever  during  the  term  the  subject  of 
air  locomotion  comes  up,  we  expect  aid  from  our  well-known  expert, 

Fred .    Whenever  woman  suffrage  appears  on  the  horizon, 

we  can  be  sure  that  Eliza will  know  all  that  is  worth  while 

in  her  field.  As  for  athletic  sports,  the  expert  in  that  line  is  many- 
headed,  for  most  of  the  boys  know  teams  and  players  and  records. 
We  had  great  fim  one  day  when  one  boy  in  a  class  of  boys  presumed  to 
talk  on  the  Olympic  meet,  and  had  to  give  way  before  the  battery  of 
questions  from  boys  who  offhand  knew  more  about  the  subject  than  he 
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did  after  looking  it  iq>.  Actually  it  seems  foolish  to  say  so,  but  we 
laughed  till  we  cried  at  the  grotesque  records  which  the  speaker  tried  to 
present  to  his  audience  in  answer  to  questions  about  what  so-and-so 
could  do  in  the  high  jump  and  so-and-so  in  the  hurdles.  Everybody, 
including  the  speaker,  was  so  good-natured  about  the  matter  that  no 
one  felt  hurt.  So  there  grows  up  and  clusters  around  the  talking-time 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  recitation  a  series  of  mutual  recollections  and 
memories,  even  a  groiq>  of  traditions,  sure  to  make  that  portion  of  the 
recitation  period  one  of  pleasant  anticipation  happily  realized  day  by 
day  by  all  the  class,  including  the  q)eaker. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  idea  of  games  or  sports 
in  the  English  dass.  Of  teakettle  in  studying  homonyms  and  the 
giving  of  the  password,  etc.,  perhaps  more  anon. 

Topics  or  Studsnts  as  Rspo&ted  by  the  Class  Secrexasies 

SECOMD-SEICESTER  STUDENTS 

Captains  Courageous;  The  Necessity  of  Keeping  Children  at  School  as 
kxng  as  Possible;  Chfld  Labor;  A  Strange  Cruise;  Physical  Training;  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animab;  Model  Aeroplanes;  With  Lafayette  at  Yorkr 
town;  Divers;  The  Goingniown  of  the ''Titanic";  Aeroplanes  in  War;  Under 
Lawton  at  LuMon;  Catching  Baboons;  Long  Words;  Pioe  Thousand  Miles 
Underground;  Compartments  for  Submarines  in  Battleships;  Motor  Boats; 
The  Princeton  Meet;  Tom  Swift  and  His  Submarine;  Hie  New  Moving- 
Picture  Plan;  Baseball;  The  Sinking  of  the  "Maine";  Rabbit-Hunting; 
The  Two  Great  Walkers;  Choice  of  Guns;  The  Coal-Strike;  The  Business- 
Side  of  a  Circus;  The  Increase  in  Motor  Trucks;  Farm  Life;  The  Olympic 
Games;  The  New  Bandstand  in  Indianapolis;  HucUeberry  Finn;  DichBodney; 
Anns  in  Life;  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Talk;  Conservation  of  Forests; 
Baseball  in  Cuba;  Grammatical  Talk;  Aims  in  Life;  The  New  Calendar  and 
Clock  Proposition;  Shakespeare;  The  Change  of  Climate  in  Alaska. 

SEVENTH-SEBCESTER  STUDEKTS 

The  Advantage  of  EUiving  a  Profession;  The  Panama  Canal;  Girard 
College;  Music  and  the  Piano;  What  Wide  Reading  Does  for  You;  Painting; 
The  Garden  of  Allah;  A  Town  in  Africa;  Pigeons;  How  to  Make  Caramels; 
Charles  B.  Loomis;  Brass-Craft;  Playgrounds  on  the  Piers;  The  Baking  of  a 
Cake;  A  Trq>  to  Pennsylvania;  The  Manufacture  of  Briar  Pipes;  The  Delights 
of  Swimming;  Cooking  Cookies;  Examination  Questions;  Milton,  the  Classical 
Student;  //  Trovatore;  Fine  Needle  Work;  A  Bank  That  Is  Run  by  Women; 
Pyrography;  An  Excursion  of  the  History  Club;  Amateur  Photography; 
Baseball;  Making  Peanut  Brittle;  Making  "Penuchi";  Scootering;  My 
Present  Aims  in  life;  The  Preservation  of  Wood;  Are  UAUegro  and  //  Pen- 
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serosa  Complements  or  Opposites?  Masques;  My  Aims  in  Life;  How  to 
Make  Paper  ^^taria;  Inmiigration;  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth;  A  Trip  to 
Ellis  Island;  Trees  in  Forest  Park;  Milton;  The  Arc  Li^t;  Two  Modem 
Advertisements;  An  Incident;  Development  of  Richmond  Hill;  The  Metro- 
politan Art  Mxiseum;  Charlie  the  Fire  Horse;  Nassau  Boulevard  Aviation 
Meet;  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm;  A  Court  Room;  The  Founding  of  the 
First  Woman's  College;  A  Day  Spent  in  Dutch  New  York;  A  Quaker  Meeting 
House;  Princeton  College;  A  Modem  Dairy  Farm;  Schiller's  Birthplace; 
The  Back  of  a  Stage;  Washington's  Mt.  Vemon  Home;  Barbara  WvnslaWy 
Rebel;  Argumentative  Talk  on  ''Life";  Taking  Pictures  [illustrated];  How 
to  Make  Fudge;  Talk  on  Longfellow;  Improvements  in  Forest  Park. 

EIGHTH-SEMESTER  STUDENTS 

The  Bad  Effects  of  Education;  A  Trip  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard; 
The  Passing  of  the  Peanut  Roaster;  Some  Uses  of  the  Spectroscope;  Class 
Activities;  The  Ice  Industry;  The  Birds  of  Forest  Park;  The  Comell  Domes- 
tic Science  Course;  A  Reason  Why  Shakespeare  Really  Wrote  the  Works 
Credited  to  Him;  Color  Photography;  Why  the  Continents  Don't  Sink; 
Recommendation  of  Mark  Twain's  Innocence  Abroad;  Professionab  Should 
Not  Be  Debarred  from  Participating  in  High-School  and  College  Athletics; 
Recommendation  of  E.  B.  Oppenheim's  The  Master  Mummer;  St.  Patrick's 
Friendship  to  Ireland;  Examination  Questions  on  Macaula3r's  Johnson;  There 
Should  Be  Enough  Life  Boats  on  Every  Vessel  to  Accommodate  AU  Passengers; 
The  Sinking  of  the  ''Maine"  and  the  "Maine"  Memorial;  Novel  Party 
Decorations;  The  New  Stepless  Street  Car;  Application  to  life  of  Lessons 
Leamed  from  Literature  Studied  during  the  Fourth  Year  in  High  School; 
The  Tree-Planting  Association;  Summary  of  a  Lecture  on  India;  How  to  Make 
Bread  and  Butter;  A  Class  Reimion.  (speech  for  a  dass  spread). 

Charles  Robert  Gaston 

Richmond  Hux  High  School 
New  York 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  BAD  ENGLISH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"The  United  States  people,"  said  an  English  woman,  "do  not  speak 
English.  They  speak  American,  like  which  there  is  no  language  on 
earth." 

She  was  partially  correct;  but  if  she  should  visit  America,  she  would 
find  the  American  language  of  the  East  very  different  from  that  of  the 
West;  that  of  the  North,  from  that  of  the  South;  and  that  of  the  center, 
from  any  of  the  cardinal  points.  These  local  differences  explain  the 
resentment  of  the  Boston  girl  when  an  Englishman  told  her  that  the 
Americans  drop  as  many  letters  as  possible,  and  use  slang  whenever  they 
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cannot  shorten  an  established  word.  She  flatly  denied  that  an  American 
girl  would  say,  "The  fiah  was  a  buhnin'  shame."  The  Virginia  girl 
vehemently  protested  against  our  saying,  "I  like  England  vurry  much, 
but  I'm  an  Amurrican;  don't  you  know?" 

Foreigners  say  they  learn  sooner  to  make  themselves  imderstood  by 
Ustening  to  American  idioms,  localisms,  and  slang  than  by  poring  over 
books  with  brilliant  instructors.  Why  do  we  resort  to  slang  when  our 
vocabulary  is  so  extensive  ?  Why  do  we  carelessly  elide  letters  and  even 
words  ?  For  this  there  are  probably  two  reasons:  first,  the  influence  of 
locality  and  associates,  and  secondly,  deficiency  in  teaching. 

Our  teachers  are  hampered  in  their  efforts  toward  pure  English  by 
social  influences  and  home  indifference.  A  teacher  may  have  a  pupil 
who  writes  perfect  grammar  exercises  and  recites  excellently.  By 
constant  application  to  his  oral  defects,  she  finds  encouraging  improve- 
ment. But  when  she  visits  his  home,  she  hears  him  use  the  most  faulty 
F.ngh'ftti  in  conversation  with  his  playmates  and  his  parents.  Mortified 
that  her  influence  has  extended  no  farther  than  the  schoolroom,  she 
^)eaks  to  the  parents.  The  father  laughs:  "I  want  my  boy  to  know 
how  to  calculate  and  be  quick  in  business.  I  don't  care  nothin'  about  his 
knowing  grammar."  The  mother  voices  his  sentiments:  "Yes;  I  never 
was  learned  no  granunar,  and  I  ain't  never  missed  it  neither." 

Coimtless  children  whose  parents  use  excellent  English  are  dependent 
on  servants  for  companionship;  and  are  allowed  to  play  with  the  ignorant, 
and  the  street  arab,  and  to  hang  aroimd  the  haimts  of  the  professional 
loafer.  Thus,  they  absorb  several  dialects,  slang,  and  profane  language. 
What  can  the  teacher  do  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  her,  against  all  these 
forces  combining  against  her  ? 

Yet,  though  the  teacher  has  all  of  this  to  contend  with,  she  is  not 
always  fitted  to  teach  English  even  to  pupils  with  receptive  minds.  I 
have  gone  into  schools  where  only  the  better  class  of  people  was  repre- 
sented. The  fourth-,  fifth-,  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth-grade  pupils 
could  quote  every  rule  of  granmiar  in  the  book,  and  yet  were  imable  to 
a{q>ly  one  rule.  I  have  had  seventh-grade  pupils  who  answered  gladly 
two  pages  of  grammar  questions,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  and  called 
it  easy.  But  the  same  pupils  rebelled  at  the  difficulty  of  an  assignment 
of  one  page  of  reading  from  which  they  were  to  select  the  nouns  and 
pronoims,  or  the  adjectives  and  adverbs.  I  have  had  eighth-grade 
pupils,  who  had  been  promoted  the  past  yearT)n  perfect  examinations  on 
rules  and  definitions,  in  tears  at  the  prospect  of  trying  to  give  examples 
of  three  of  these  rules,  of  writing  a  paragraph  description  of  "A  Man  I 
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know/'  or  of  writing  a  friaidly  letter  from  a  town  which  they  had 
visited. 

"Oh!"  they  cried,  "we  never  had  grammar  like  this  before.  We 
learned  it.  We  didn't  have  to  write  and  give  examples,  and  we  never 
picked  phrases  and  clauses  in  anything  except  our  grammars."  They 
declared  and  tried  to  prove  that  they  could  not  give  a  book  description 
except  in  the  exact  words  of  the  book;  and  asked  if  I  thought  it  fair  to 
give  sentences  out  of  my  head  when  they  studied  the  book  only.  These 
incidents  show  that  the  teacher  has  become  such  a  slave  to  the  textbook 
that  her  pupils  seem  to  know  in  theory  what  they  cannot  put  into 

practice. 

Theodora  C.  Cox 
PuBUc  Schools 

MnxwooD,  Va.  

"PARAGRAPHS  AS  TRAINS"— THE  CABOOSE 

Will  Professor  Crawford  permit  the  addition  of  a  caboose  to  his 
paragraph-train  ?  I  have  found  the  dose  of  the  paragraph — or  of  the 
whole  theme — to  be  the  most  difficult  part  for  tiie  young  student  to 
master.  He  b^;ins  bravely  and  with  "emphasis."  He  leads  on  with 
a[^>arent  " clearness "  and  "coherence."  Then  losing  the  train  of 
thought  among  disconcerting  switches  and  sidetracks,  he  slows  down 
and,  instead  of  driving  his  thought  home  with  force  and  decision,  he 
stops  limply  in  a  "weak  close."  All  for  want  of  a  caboose  at  the  end 
of  his  train! 

On  the  freight  train — perhaps  Professor  Crawford  has  never  handled 
freight  traffic — ^the  conductor  rides  in  the  caboose.  From  this  point 
of  vantage  he  directs  the  movements  of  the  train  and,  if  need  be,  keq>s 
a  lookout  for  whatever  may  follow.  Though  the  engineer  on  the  loco- 
motive pulls  the  throttle,  even  he  takes  orders  from  the  caboose.  Like- 
wise in  exposition  or  argument  the  statement  with  which  the  paragraph 
closes  should  give  direction  to  every  sentence  in  it,  even  to  the  topic 
sentence  itself.  All  should  lead  up  to  it.  On  a  passenger  train,  of 
course,  the  conductor  rides  where  he  likes.  He  moves  to  and  fro  at 
pleasure  or  sits  beside  the  affable  pretty  girl  in  the  Pullman,  for  he  has 
no  caboose.  And  in  the  fast  express  of  the  narrative  or  descriptive 
paragraph,  we  never  know  where  to  look  for  a  key  sentence.  An  exposi- 
tory or  argumentative  paragraph,  however,  to  avoid  collision  and  con- 
fusion and  to  bring  the  thought  safely  home,  should  carry  its  directing 

idea  in  the  final  sentence — ^in  the  caboose. 

J.  M.  Graingee 
Fasmville,  Va. 


EDITORIAL 


A  number  of  societies  which  hold  individual  membership  in  the 
National  Coimdl  of  Teachers  of  English  have  formed  dubs  of 

subscribers  to  the  English  Journal.    As  a  means  of 

TliA  If  After 

of  ChOw  inducing  many  to  become  readers  of  the  magazine 

who  would  otherwise  be  without  it,  this  arrangement 
is  wholly  admirable.  But  when  regular  members  of  the  National 
Council  are  thereby  tempted  to  relinquish  their  membership  we 
mourn.  A  nation-wide  movement  is  well  imder  way  which  promises 
to  do  more  for  English  teaching  in  America  than  all  other  agencies 
combined.  It  deserves  support.  All  who  can  should  participate  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Most  of  the  leaders  in  the  English  societies  of 
every  state  are  now  actively  interested  in  furthering  the  piuposes 
of  the  national  body.  Having  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  let 
no  man  turn  back. 

Doubtiess  all  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  special  meeting 
of  the  National  Coimdl  of  Teachers  of  English  at  Philaddphia 
Xhe  February  28  and  March  i .    The  problem  of  improving 

FUlad^pliiA  the  conditions  of  English  teaching  and  the  effidency 
Meeting  ^f  English  teachers  is  at  bottom  an  administrative 

problem.  Teachers  may  discover  and  loudly  proclaim  that  results 
cannot  be  secured  so  long  as  classes  are  both  too  numerous  and  too 
large,  but  it  is  the  principals  and  superintendents  who  must  devise 
ways  of  reducing  classes  and  hours  of  teaching.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  calling  to  the  attention  of  supervisors  the  results  of  recent 
investigations  which  the  National  Coimdl  has  made.  Moreover, 
it  is  in  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  Philadelphia  is  situated 
that  the  need  of  adjustment  between  school  and  college  has  been 
most  keenly  fdt.  The  discussion  of  the  proposed  national  syllabus 
or  outline  of  the  high-school  course  in  English  ought,  for  this 
reason,  to  be  of  far  more  than  passing  interest.  It  is  possible  that 
at  Philadelphia  a  bit  of  educational  history  will  be  written. 

Z27 
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Dame  Rumor  has  lost  none  of  her  proverbial  swiftness.    Before 
all  the  members  have  been  appointed,  we  hear  that  the  new  National 

Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  College  Teachers  of 

?.  English  is  planning  an  attack  upon  the  administration 

Doctorate         oi  the  graduate  schools.    Why  so  sensitive,  brethren  ? 

Cannot  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  graduate 
schools  be  trusted  to  prize  them  at  their  true  worth  ?  There  is, 
however,  a  pressing  need  for  more  men  who  can  adapt  themselves 
to  the  task  of  instructing  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  and  several 
imiversities  have  already  begun  to  devise  means  of  supplying  them. 
All  should  do  so  without  delay.  This  ought  ye  to  have  done  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coimdl  has  come  and 
gone.     It  was  in  many  wa3rs  a  remarkable  meeting,  and  those 

present  will  not  soon  lose  the  impressions  which  were 
thel^^^  received  from  it.  The  question  arises:  What  per- 
manent results  may  be  looked  for  ?  This  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  associations  which  were  represented 
at  the  convention  take  up  and  carry  on  the  ideas  which  were  there 
advanced.  Such  topics  as  "The  Relation  of  Public  Speaking  to 
Other  English  Studies,"  "The  Labor  of  Composition  Teaching," 
"The  Opinions  of  Graduates,"  "The  Adaptation  of  the  English 
Course  to  Local  Conditions  and  Needs"  should  be  fully  discussed 
in  gatherings  of  English  teachers  ever3rwhere.  If  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  English  studies,  the  best  conditions  for  doing  so,  and 
the  equipment  necessary  are  ever  to  become  general,  all  must  imite 
in  securing  them  and  in  propagating  knowledge  of  them.  Let  us 
hang  together  rather  than  separately. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  AT  PHILADELPHIA 

As  announced,  three  sessions  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Philadelphia,  February 
28  and  March  i.  The  headquarters  will  be  located  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

The  program  will  be  substantially  as  follows.  On  Friday  afternoon 
^  the  topic  for  consideration  will  be  ''The  Improvement  of  Conditions 

I  for  Teaching  English.''    After  a  summary  of  recent  investigations  has 

been  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  Council,  the  topic  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  A.  B.  Meredith,  superintendent  of  high  schook  in  New  Jersey, 
Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  assistant  superintendent  of  education  for  Indiana, 
and  W.  D.  Lewis,  principal  of  the  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  topic  for  Saturday  morning  at  9:30  will  be  "The  Efficiency 
of  English  Teaching."  Franklin  T.  Baker,  professor  of  English  in 
Teachers  CoUege,  New  York,  will  read  a  paper  on  "The  Preparation 
of  English  Teachers."  Mae  McKitrick,  assistant  principal  of  East 
Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  present  "The  Adaptation 
of  English  Studies  to  the  Actual  Needs  and  Conditions  of  the  Pupils," 
and  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago,  will  discuss  "The  Measure  of  Results." 

Saturday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a  round  table  on  "The 
Proposed  National  Syllabus  of  English  and  the  Reform  of  the  High- 
School  Course."  After  a  brief  account  of  the  plans  of  the  committee 
by  the  chairman,  James  F.  Hosic,  of  Chicago  Teachers  CoUege,  several 
short  speeches  or  papers  will  be  offered  by  representative  principals 
and  teachers.  Among  these  will  be  J.  Milnor  Dorey,  of  Trenton,  N.J., 
Charles  A.  Dawson,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Sarah  A.  Simons,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Edwin  Fairley  and  Azubah  J.  Latham,  of  New  York, 
and  Wilson  Farrand,  of  Newark,  N.J.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  English  Course  will  be  present  and  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

This  special  meeting  of  the  Coimcil  is  being  planned  to  further  the 
movement  for  improving  the  working  conditions  of  English  teachers 
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and  the  efficiency  of  their  woric.  The  place  is  easily  accessible  to  mem- 
bers east  of  Ohio  and  from  this  section  a  full  attendance  b  confidently 
expected.  It  is  hoped  that  the  officers  of  the  affiliated  associations  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  will  take  active  measures  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  meeting.  A  program  bulletin  will  be  issued.  This 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  very  large  number  of  English  teachers 
with  the  admonition  not  to  miss  the  Philadelphia  meeting  at  any  cost. 


THE  HILLEGAS  SCALE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  on  Saturday,  December  14,  where  the  general  topic  was  ''Tests 
of  Efficiency  and  Standards  of  Measurement  in  the  Teaching  of  English 
Composition,"  the  center  of  interest  and  attack  was  the  Hillegas  Scale. 
Dr.  IXmiiam  S.  Learned,  a  fellow  in  Education  at  Harvard  University, 
reported  the  results  of  a  test  of  the  scale  made  under  his  direction  by 
fifteen  teachers  in  the  Newton  schools.  These  persons  first  graded  a 
set  of  fifty  papers  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  then  three  weeks  later 
graded  them  again  with  the  aid  of  the  scale.  A  considerable  gain  in 
uniformity  resulted. 

It  was  the  <q)inion  of  those  who  discussed  Dr.  Leamed's  report 
that  he  had  not  really  established  the  value  of  the  scale.  The  gain  in 
uniformity  might  well  be  traced  to  the  feeling  of  the  markers  on  the 
second  round  that  they  were  unreasonably  far  apart.  No  one  marked 
as  high  or  as  low  as  on  the  first  occasion.  Moreover,  some  of  the  samples 
in  the  scale  were  so  unlike  the  papers  to  be  graded  that  no  just  comparison 
could  be  made.  The  attempt  was  made  to  measure  certain  qualities 
by  those  of  an  entirely  different  character.  As  Professor  Holmes 
pointed  out,  you  cannot  measure  light,  heat,  and  redness  on  the  same 
rod.  All  were  agreed,  however,  that  the  attempt  to  perfect  a  scale 
should  by  all  means  be  encouraged. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  meeting  were,  W.  A.  Neilson, 
C.  N.  Greenough,  and  H.  W.  Holmes,  of  Harvard  University;  Percy  W. 
Long,  of  Wellesley  College;  Marion  W.  Flagg,  of  Burr  School,  Newton; 
Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce;  Mary  I. 
Adams,  of  West  Roxbury  High  School;  Samuel  Thurber  and  Charles  S. 
Thomas,  of  the  high  schools  of  Newton,  and  Charles  F.  Richardson, 
professor  emeritus  in  Dartmouth  and  literary  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS 

OF  ENGLISH 

The  New  York  State  Teachers  of  English  meet  but  once  a  year, 
when  they  hold  their  sessions  in  connection  with  the  State  Teadiers' 
Association.  This  year  the  dans  assembled  at  Buffalo  and  were  in 
session  from  Monday  evening  until  Wednesday  afternoon,  November 
2$  to  27.  The  schools  of  Buffalo  and  surrounding  towns  closed  their 
doors  and  allowed  all  their  teachers  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  session; 
so  a  large  attendance  was  assured.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  four 
thousand  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  of  whom  six  hundred  found 
their  way  to  the  gatherings  of  the  English  Department,  which  had 
delightfully  adequate  quarters  in  the  fine  building  of  the  Lafayette  High 
School.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rhodes,  head  of  the  English  Department  of  this 
high  school,  was  the  efficient  president  this  year  and  had  provided,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  executive  committee,  an  exceUent  and  varied 
program.  Mr.  Rhodes's  own  address  on  "The  Efficient  Teacher  of 
English'*  made  a  good  b^;inning.  He  told  us  that  the  efficient  teacher 
of  English  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  that  he  was  on  the  way.  When 
he  does  arrive  he  will  magnify  his  calling.  The  teaching  of  English 
will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  learned  professions.  The  efficient 
teacher  will  strive  to  be  a  person  with  as  large  a  personality  as  possible. 
He  will  have  an  aim  and  a  piupose,  the  giving  to  his  pupils  an  effective, 
masterful  use  of  language. 

Miss  Susan  Frances  Chase  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School  was  the 
second  speaker,  and  her  topic  was  '^Training  to  Study  in  English 
Classes.''  Miss  Chase  called  to  her  assistance  several  Buffalo  teachers, 
who,  in  five-minute  papers,  illustrated  some  of  the  points  of  the  main 
paper.  Thus  Miss  Ida  Kaempke  illustrated  the  unity  of  thought  in  a 
masterpiece  by  a  study  of  the  Odyssey;  Miss  Sophie  C.  Baker  gave  an 
account  of  how  a  class  of  left-back  girk  was  encouraged  and  at  the  same 
time  taught  American  history  by  the  use  of  the  one  idea  of  slavery  as  a 
core;  Miss  Mary  E.  Merrington  showed  how  beauty  of  language  and  of 
thought  may  be  taught;  and  Miss  Sophie  C.  Finknstadt  gave  an 
illustration  of  the  various  assignments  which  were  made  in  teaching 
Shelley's  "To  a  Skylark." 

Principal  Frank  A.  Gallup  of  the  Albany  High  School  read  a  highly 
interesting  paper  on  "  Reasonable  and  Unreasonable  Expectations  from  a 
ffigh-School  Course  in  English."  Mr.  Gallup's  concluding  paragraph 
was  as  follows: 
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Finally,  if  you  would  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  a  truly  first-class  EngUsh 
teacher,  you  will  somehow,  somewhere,  somewhen,  cause  good  books  to  be 
loved  by  some  of  your  pupils,  liked  by  some,  and  respected  by  neariy  all.  To 
love  a  good  book  means  mental  and  moral  regeneration;  it  is,  therefore,  too 
much  to  expect  complete  success  in  the  case  of  every  pupil.  That  is  a  task 
for  the  Immortab;  but  the  teacher  who  herself  possesses  appreciation  of  good 
literature  will  diffuse  her  mental  glow  among  her  pupils,  whether  she  makes 
any  conscious  effort  or  not.  The  literary  spirit  is  both  infectious  and  con- 
tagious. "£f  yo  is  what  3^0  ain't  and  yo  ain't  what  yo  is,"  your  effort  in  this 
direction  will  be  useless,  but  if  your  own  heart  has  been  touched  with  a  coal 
from  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  the  little  feet  will  keep  time  in  rhythmic  cadence 
as  they  listen  to  the  music  of  your  own  souls.  [The  reporter  is  not  re^x)nsible 
for  the  last  metaphor.] 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  address  of  the  whole  session  was  that 
by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  in  Columbia 
University  who  spoke  on  "English  to  Sell."  Dr.  Wflliams  furnished 
your  reporter  with  the  foUowing  abstract  of  his  address,  which  was 
given  without  notes. 

"English  to  use  and  English  to  sell "  is  the  subject  on  which  I  speak  because 
this  broad  difference  divides  and  separates  the  object  of  teaching  En^^ish  to 
the  average  student.  Most  men  use  their  capacity  to  write  as  an  instrument  in 
their  craft.  The  journalist  must  write  well  enough  to  sell  or  he  has  failed. 
In  the  School  of  Journalism  one-third  of  the  curriculiun  of  nineteen  and  one- 
half  "hours"  out  of  sixty  is  allotted  to  writing  and  technical  courses,  and  all 
the  technical  courses  are  writing  courses,  a  majority  being  training  in  reporting. 

When  the  practical  work  of  training  young  journalists  in  writing  began* 
it  became  dear  that  while  English  to  use  might  be  and  is  generally  based  on 
theme-writing,  English  to  sell  must  be  based  on  fact-writing.  The  e]q>ert 
journalist  does  his  writing  imder  the  stimulus  of  the  facts  he  has  acquired,  as 
a  reporter  on  an  assignment,  as  an  editorial  writer  following  the  news,  finding 
subject  and  information  to  guide  him,  as  a  critic  after  he  has  seen  a  play, 
looked  at  a  picture,  or  read  a  book.  Fact  in  all  these  instances  precedes  and  is 
both  incentive  and  guide  in  writing.  The  theme  too  often  has  no  relation  to 
the  fact-life  of  the  student  who  has  to  write  upon  it.  If  it  has,  the  relation  is 
not  due  to  the  recent  acquisition  of  fact.  If  it  has  not,  the  writing  must  be 
vague  and  artificial. 

Accepting  the  principle  that  the  journalist's  training  in  writing  must,  like 
the  reporter's,  be  based  on  the  recent  acquisition  of  fresh  facts,  in  the  School 
of  Joiimalism,  "English  A,"  or  "Freshman  English,"  as  the  familiar  first 
course  in  teaching  men  to  write  is  sometimes  called,  has  been  remodelled.  The 
subjects  are  selected  and  furnished  by  the  studies  that  are  taken.  From  the 
course  in  general  history,  in  general  science,  in  political  science,  and  in  phi- 
losophy, with  examples  in  translation  from  French  and  German,  subjects  are 
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obtained  for  articles,  500  words,  1,000  words,  and  1,500  words  long.  These 
are  arranged  through  the  weeks  of  the  semester  so  that  in  the  first  year  the 
student  writes  1,500  words  a  week,  and  in  the  second  year  2,000  words  a  week. 
The  instructor  in  the  course  from  which  the  subject  comes  marks  and  corrects 
for  substance  and  accuracy.  The  instructor  in  English  marks  and  corrects 
for  form  and  presentation.  In  the  first  year  of  a  new  school,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  carry  this  out  in  all  points,  but  eventually,  under  this  interlocking 
system,  the  instructor  in  En^^ish  will  first  advise  as  to  treatment,  the  student 
will  write,  aware  that  in  his  maiiLS  and  rank  the  article  will  count  twice;  he 
will  have  dose  criticism  from  an  instructor  who  is  master  of  the  subject  matter, 
which  can  never  be  the  case  with  the  most  painstaking  instructor  in  English, 
and  then  the  Enj^ish  instructor  takes  up  style,  logic,  and  the  framing  of  the 
article. 

In  the  School  of  Journalism,  all  the  writings  rests  on  this  plan  and  purpose. 
In  the  first  two  years,  the  studies  furnish  subjects.  In  the  last  two  years,  the 
students  are  sent  out  on  assignments  in  New  York  City;  they  report  lectures 
and  speeches,  they  write  editorials,  criticisms,  and  special  articles — all  based  on 
new  groups  of  facts.  The  results  are  already  apparent  in  universal  interest 
and  zest  in  writing.  One-third  of  the  course  goes  to  writing,  one-sixth  to 
history.  The  other  half  is  divided  in  nearly  equal  shares,  between  economics, 
literature,  law,  including  libel,  politics,  and  a  modem  language,  either  French 
or  German,  as  no  student  can  receive  a  degree  without  having  a  working  knowl- 
edge, tested  by  sight  translation,  of  one  language  or  the  other.  This  is  not 
an  easy  course,  but  it  is  stimulating,  and  the  reporting  assignments  test 
proficiency  in  getting  news  and  writing  it  in  every  field.  In  addition,  each 
student  learns  New  York  as  only  the  reporter  can. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  two  college  presidents  with  us  that 
day,  President  M.  W.  Stryker,  of  Hamilton,  and  President  John  M. 
Thomas,  of  Middlebury,  and  both  of  them  gave  us  informal  addresses. 

There  were  two  interesting  features  during  Wednesday's  session: 
the  paper  by  Mr.  William  R.  Heath,  vice-president  of  the  Larkin 
Company,  on  "The  Demands  of  the  Business  World  for  Good  English/' 
a  paper  so  good  that  we  hope  to  have  it  printed  in  the  English  Journal^ 
and  an  equally  valuable  paper  by  Professor  Calvin  L.  Lewis,  of  Hamilton 
College,  on  "Oral  English  in  the  High  School."  Mr.  Randolph  T. 
Congdon,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  opened  the  discussion 
of  the  morning.  A  notable  feature  of  the  series  of  meetings  was  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  the  dress  of  the  sisters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  next  year  are  President, 
Edwin  Fairley,  of  the  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  City;  Vice- 
president,  Susan  Frances  Chase,  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School;  Secretary, 
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Charles  R.  Gaston,  of  the  Richmond  HOI  High  School,  New  York  City; 
Executive  Committee,  Charies  A.  Dawson,  Central  High  School,  Syra- 
cuse; Charles  E.  Rhodes,  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo,  and  E.  R. 
Clark,  East  High  School,  Rochester. 


A  conmuttee  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  has 
undertaken  to  determine  the  value  of  practice  in  speaking  as  a  part  of 
the  pupils'  training  in  written  composition.  To  this  end  an  eiq>eri- 
mental  course  has  been  arranged  for  the  second  semester  of  the  first 
year.  Corresponding  groups  will  pursue  the  same  studies  in  the  same 
sequence,  but  while  the  exercises  of  one  group  will  be  writt^i  exercises 
throughout,  those  of  the  other  will  consist  of  oral  and  written  exercises 
alternately,  the  oral  being  definitely  related  to  the  written. 

This  experiment  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest,  for 
if  it  s^pears  that  oral  composition  not  only  affords  training  in  speaking 
but  also  reduces  the  amount  of  necessary  theme  writing,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  problems  now  confronting  the  administrators  of  English 
courses  will  have  been  solved.  No  doubt  similar  committees  will  be 
formed  in  other  states.  Those  who  wish  detailed  information  concam- 
ing  the  experiment  should  write  to  John  M.  Clapp,  Lake  Forest  Cdlege, 
Lake  Forest,  HI.,  or  Harry  G.  Paul,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Bl., 
inclosing  six  cents  for  the  bulletin  describing  it. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  ENGLISH  MASTER'S  CLUB 

This  dub  was  organized  October  12,  1912,  by  the  men  of  Western 
Washington  who  are  interested  in  better  teaching  of  English.  At 
this  meeting  Dr.  F.  M.  Padelford,  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
led  the  discussion  with  a  paper  e]q>laining  in  detail  the  differentiation 
of  Freshman  composition  classes  at  the  university.  His  points  were 
discussed  by  every  one  of  the  thirty  members  present. 

The  dub  will  meet  three  times  each  year  and  will  have  several  com- 
mittees busy  all  the  time.  The  officers  elected  for  1913  were:  President, 
O.  B.  Sperlin,  Tacoma  High  School;  Vice-President,  G.  W.  Saunderson, 
Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle;  Secretary,  Victor  Buchanan,  Queen  Anne 
High  School,  Seattle;  Treasurer,  Professor  J.  M.  Johanson,  University 
of  Washington;  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  R.  M.  Garrett,  University 
of  Washington,  Assistant  Superintendent  Willard,  of  Seattle,  and 
D.  D.  Johnson,  Seattle. 

O.  B.  Sperlin 
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THE  ENGLISH  SECTION  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION  AT  INDIANAPOLIS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1912. 
The  program  of  the  English  Section  was  as  follows:  (i)  "The  Labor 
and  Cost  of  Composition  Teaching/'  by  Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  of  the 
University  of  Slansas.  This  was  the  final  report  on  high  schools,  but 
further  statistics  on  colleges  are  yet  to  be  collected.  (2)  "The  Prepara- 
tion of  College  Teachers  of  English."  The  chairman  of  the  section, 
Jsunes  F.  Hosic,  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  College,  made  a  report  of  an 
investigation,  and  the  topic  was  discussed  at  length  by  John  H.  Cox, 
of  West  Virginia  University,  Joseph  M.  Thomas,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  John  M.  Clapp,  of  Lake  Forest  College. 

The  Committee  on  Composition  was  continued,  with  instruction 
to  print  its  report  and  secure  for  it  the  widest  possible  publicity.  As 
for  the  matter  of  the  preparation  of  coU^e  teachers  of  English,  so  much 
interest  was  aroused  by  the  report  and  the  discussion  that  a  conmiittee 
was  arranged  for,  which  will  continue  the  investigation  and  report  in 
due  time  reconunendations  as  to  the  training  to  be  provided  for  those 
who  are  to  teach  English  in  coU^es  and  the  undergraduate  departments 
of  universities.  The  members  of  this  conunittee  so  far  appointed  are 
Professor  J.  H.  Cox,  of  West  Virginia  University,  Professor  J.  M.  Thomas, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Professor  C.  N.  Greenoi^h,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Professor  J.  F.  Hosic,  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  College. 
The  last  named  is  chairman.  The  mission  of  the  committee  is  not  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  present  administration  of  graduate  schools, 
but  to  offer  constructive  suggestions,  particularly  with  regard  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  composition.    Correspondence  is  invited. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 

At  the  conference  of  high  schools  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
which  was  held  at  Urbana,  November  21-23,  191 2,  the  following  report 
was  offered: 

While  it  would  be  impracticable  at  the  present  time  to  formulate  a  rigid 
system  of  requirements  in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  committee  that  the  following  minima  may  be  safely  taken  as  the 
standards  ^diich  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  imiversities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  public-school  officers  on  the  other  hand  may  well  have  in  mind  in  training 
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and  in  selecting  high-school  teachers.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that 
definite  standards  reasonably  administered  are  richly  justified  by  their  ulti- 
mate results.  It  is  true,  however,  that  such  standards  may  work  inequitably 
in  individual  cases;  and  this  danger  should  be  recognized  and  the  rights  of 
such  individuals  shoidd*be  carefully  safeguarded.  ; 

With  this  preliminary  statement,  the  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendation : 

1.  The  high-school  teacher  shoidd  have  had  before  beginning  his  teaching 
work,  at  least  four  years  of  training  beyond  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school. 

2.  This  period  of  higher  training  should  include,  (a)  at  least  twenty 
semester  hours  in  the  major  subject  that  the  candidate  proposes  to  teach. 
By  a  major  subject  is  meant  a  principal  subject  of  the  high-school  curricultun; 
for  example,  English;  history  and  government;  mathematics;  physical 
sciences;  biological  sciences;  foreign  languages;  agriculture;  commercial 
subjects.  (6)  At  least  twenty  semester  hours  devoted  to  at  least  two  minor 
subjects. 

3.  All  candidates  for  high-school  teaching  positions  should  have  work  in 
V.nglifth  extending  through  at  least  two  years,  with  the  emphasis  upon  oral 
and  written  composition.  The  committee  is  impelled  to  make  this  recom- 
mendation because  of  the  deficiencies  in  English  that  so  frequently  characterize 
high-school  teachers.  The  committee  recognizes,  however,  that  even  the 
best  technical  training  in  English  composition  will  not  alone  suffice  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  residts.  In  addition  to  this,  every  effort  should  be  made  in 
all  classes  to  develop  adequate  habits  of  clear  and  concise  expression,  and  to 
encourage  effective  standards  of  diction,  syntax,  and  logical  organization. 
We  recommend  that  the  conference  urge  upon  college  and  imiversity  authori- 
ties the  importance  of  emphasizing  this  phase  of  education  in  aU  classes  in 
which  intending  high-school  teachers  are  enrolled. 

4.  The  committee  recommends  that  professional  study  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  nine  semester  hours  in  the  principles  of  education  and  the  technique 
of  teaching  (including  class  management  and  school  hygiene)  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  minimtun;  and  that  five  additional  semester  hours  of  practice  teach- 
ing under  supervision  shoidd  be  provided  wherever  practicable. 

The  committee  also  takes  this  occasion  to  urge  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing in  candidates  for  high-school  positions  an  effective  professional  aitUude 
toward  the  work  of  secondary  teaching.  While  we  believe  that  courses  in 
educational  theory  will  not  alone  effect  this,  we  believe  that  such  courses, 
supplemented  by  practice  teaching,  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  profes- 
sional work.  But  we  also  believe  that  the  adequate  professional  training  of 
teachers  from  this  point  of  view  cannot  be  accomplished  until  intending  teachers 
are  gathered  together  for  part  of  their  coiirse  in  a  school  or  college  of  education 
which  will  represent  in  the  general  imiversity  organization  the  ideab  of  public- 
school  service.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  universities  and  colleges  do 
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not  at  the  present  time  provide  such  an  organization.  Until  the  university 
graduate  is  imbued  with  that  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  public  schools 
that  characterizes  the  graduates  of  our  best  normal  schools  we  cannot  say 
that  the  university  is  doing  its  full  duty  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  suggested  minima  in  these  several  phases  of  prepa- 
ration will  leave  to  the  candidate  a  fairly  wide  margin  for  courses  that  are  not 
^)edfically  and  technically  related  to  his  professional  work.  The  committee 
would  deprecate  narrow  specialization  in  either  the  academic  or  the  profes- 
sional phases  of  preparation.  At  the  same  time,  the  conunittee  would  urge 
that  each  candidate  become  fairly  proficient  in  some  of  the  arts  and  activities 
which  are  important  in  the  extra-scholastic  phases  of  high-school  life.  We 
refer  to  music,  debating,  public  speaking,  athletics,  and  similar  activities. 

L.  C.  Lord 

Theodobe  Kemp 

W.  C.  Bagley 

H.  B.  Wilson 

W.  R.  Spusiuer,  CofnmUtee 


A  GRIST  OF  NEWS 

The  publishers  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  announce  that, 
beginning  with  January,  1913,  the  magazine  will  be  called  The  American 
Schoolmaster,    The  management  and  policy  of  the  publication  will 

remain  unchanged. Hitchcock's  Enlarged  Practice  Book  in  English 

Composition  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  texts  which  may  be  used  in 

the  Chicago  high  schools. ^The  teachers  of  Sumner  Coimty,  Kansas, 

have  organized  a  branch  of  the  State  Association  of  English  Teachers. 
Most  of  the  members  are  readers  of  the  English  Journal. ^A  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  organize  an  English  Association  in  Baltimore.  The 
moving  spirit  is  Professor  W.  H.  Wilcox,  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

^Professor  E.  A.  Thurber,  of  the  State  University  of  Washington,  is 

conducting  a  course  for  teachers  of  English  in  connection  with  their 
studies  in  education.    Each  member  of  the  class  is  a  subscriber  to  the 

English  Journal,  which  is  used  as  a  basis  of  discussion. ^Among  those 

who  have  taken  an  active  interest  recently  in  sec\iring  adherents  to  the 
National  Council  is  Professor  Edwin  Mims,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 


REVIEWS 


GRAMMAR  AND  THINKING" 

The  little  girl  who  was  obliged  by  her  mother  to  correct  her  enthu- 
siastic "  I  just  love  cake.  It  is  awfully  nice  I"  to  the  conventional "  I  like 
cake.  It  is  very  good,"  protested  with  an  air  of  disgust  that  "it  sounds 
as  if  I  was  talking  about  bread"  With  this  little  girl,  I  suspect,  Mr. 
Sheffield  would  feel  much  sympathy.  In  a  thoroughgoing  and  con- 
vincing manner,  his  recent  book.  Grammar  and  Thinking,  traces  the 
relation  between  the  form  of  expression  and  the  thought.  The  correct 
use  of  any  word  or  form  may  be  determined  only  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
context.  No  rule  of  syntax  is  the  arbiter  but  rather  the  power  of  any 
given  expression  to  carry  the  precise  meaning  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  means  to  convey.  On  occasion,  dialect  or  even  slang  may  best 
meet  our  "expressive  piupose,"  and  Henley's  "Them  that  wasn't  bald 
was  beardless"  is  quoted  to  show  how  an  effect  would  be  spoiled  by  a 
change  to  "Those  that  were  not,"  etc.  Notwithstanding  this  need  for 
freedom,  Mr.  Sheffield  protests  against  a  slipshod  use  of  the  language 
and  deplores  the  modem  attitude  into  which  even  the  school  man 
occasionally  lapses,  which  holds  that  no  grammatical  rule  may  be  safely 
laid  down  as  true  for  even  twenty  years  hence.  As  an  offset  to  this  loose 
manner  of  thinking,  Mr.  Sheffield  presents  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  grammar.  He  traces  the  growth  of  language 
forms  from  the  time  when  thought,  itself  not  well  analyzed,  was 
expressed  by  an  "agglutinative"  stage  of  language.  As  m^i  more 
clearly  felt  different  aspects  of  their  thought,  this  agglutinative  speech 
broke  up  into  inflected  forms  to  express  more  closely  the  varying  ideas. 
The  theory  that  inflected  languages  have  grown  up  out  of  simpler, 
"isolating"  languages,  Mr.  Sheffield  convincingly  combats,  as  he  also 
does  the  corollary  that  our  own  language  has  lost  its  inflections  by  decay. 
Oxu:  disuse  of  flectional  forms  and  our  use  of  particles  and  varying  word 
order  are  an  outgrowth  of  our  greater  complexity  of  thinking  and  are  the 
response  of  the  language  in  its  effort  to  fit  the  thought. 

Professor  George  L3rman  Kittredge,  in  a  monograph  entitled.  Some 
Landmarks  in  the  History  of  English  Grammars,  speaks  with  respect  of  a 

'  Gramfnar  and  Thinking,  A  Study  of  the  Working  Conceptions  in  Syntax.  By 
^^'^d  Dwight  Sheffield.    New  York:  Putnam,  1912. 
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famous  treatise,  issued  in  1751  by  James  Harris — Hermes;  or  a  Pkilo- 
sopkical  Inquiry  Concerning  Language  and  Universal  Grammar.  This 
book  developed  the  system  of  grammar  inherent  in  all  languages  by 
reference  to  their  relation  to  orderly  thought.  Harris,  as  Professor 
Kittredge  points  out,  ''naturally  enough,  had  no  idea  of  the  historical 
method,  no  concq)tion  of  the  life  and  growth  of  the  language,  no  genuinely 
comparative  point  of  view."  Nevertheless,  this  little  book  had  "no 
little  influence  in  emancipating  English  grammar  from  a  slavish  adherence 
to  Latin."  In  marked  contrast  to  this  early  attempt,  Mr.  Sheffield's 
book  b  very  evidently  written  by  one  who  has  a  thorough  linguistic 
knowledge  both  of  the  historical  growth  of  our  own  language  and  also  of 
the  usage  of  widely  diversified  tongues.  The  book  is  rich  in  illustrations 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  Fr^ich,  German  and  Italian,  Chinese  and 
Lithuanian — a  diversity  of  language  material  which  allows  this  author 
to  mark  clearly  the  distinctions  which  he  wishes  his  readers  to  recognize 
in  the  various  syntax  conc^tions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted,  as  the  subtitle  would  indicate, 
to  a  study  of  the  working  conceptions  in  syntax.  The  value  of  each  of 
our  grammatical  classifications  and  the  reaction  between  the  forms 
recognized  by  grammar  and  the  varied  thought-conceptions  are  pre- 
sented in  a  novel  and  ingenious  mann^.  The  "dry  bones"  of  grammar 
are  so  dressed  that  even  the  casual  reader  feels  that  the  field  has  been 
illuminated. 

While  this  book  will  be  inspiring  to  the  teacher  of  English,  it  can 
work  no  radical  change  in  our  classroom  practice  imless  Mr.  Sheffield 
or  some  competent  person  under  his  direction  gives  a  fuller,  more 
detailed  guide.  Mr.  Sheffield  urges  that  we  so  teach  grammar  as  to 
impart  "insight  into  the  nature  of  the  language  medium."  For  the 
dementary  school  he  says  the  study  "may  well  come  early,  for  the  child 
b  already  using  speech,  and  can  eadly  be  interested  in  its  forms.  He  has 
first  to  discern  the  judgment-form  that  gives  unity  to  the  sentence, 
taking  its  subject  and  predicate  as  wholes;  to  learn  the  meaning  of  its 
relating  elements;  and  to  get  a  practical  notion  of  mood,  tense,  and  the 
distinctions  of  direct  and  reported  speech.  Even  at  this  stage  he  should 
understand  the  sentence  as  an  organic  thought-whole  that  divides  its 
expression  between  notional  and  formative  word-rudiments,  and  not  as  a 
mechanical  siun  of  words." 

The  present  writer  doubts  whether  our  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  reach  a  sufikient  maturity  to  grasp  this  conception.  For  the 
secondary-school  period,  such  a  study  of  grammar  is  recommended  as 
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shall  recognize  the  thought-concept  as  a  whole  and  shall  then  proceed  to 
analyze  the  whole  into  its  organic  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words. 
Such  sentence  study  would  serve  as  "high-school  philosophy."  By 
comparison  of  grammatical  forms  in  foreign  languages  with  those  of  the 
mother-tongue,  the  pupil  would  get  an  understanding  of  the  "gram- 
matical conditions  to  which  thought  is  variously  subject"  and  thus  free 
"his  thought  from  the  letter  of  the  medium."  Such  a  study  must  be 
late  in  the  course,  that  a  proper  background  of  foreign  language  may  give 
it  significance.  Such  a  course,  properly  planned,  by  its  novel  content 
and  rigorous  method,  would  probably  appeal  to  the  earnest  pupils  more 
strongly  than  any  course  we  can  now  devise  in  rhetoric.  It  seems 
probable  that  greater  power  of  expression  and  a  sounder  thought- 
conception  would  result.  If  some  practical  course  can  be  worked  out 
to  this  end,  Mr.  Sheffield  may  have  hastened  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  with  which  he  doses  his  book:  "When  grammar  can  rest  its 
case  in  imparting  real  insight  into  the  rich  and  subtle  mediiun  that  it 
works  with,  it  may  regain  something  of  its  prestige  in  the  middle  age, 

when  it  headed  the  roll  of  the  seven  liberal  arts." 

D.  H.  Fletcher 


A  BOOK  WHICH  IS  NO  BOOK* 

The  Writer^ s  Desk  Book  bears  an  attractive  title  which  is  likely  to 
commend  the  work  "  sight  unseen  "  to  those  who  fed  the  need  of,  or  who 
may  have  been  seeking  for,  an  authority  or  a  reference  book  on  the 
subject  of  "style."  There  are,  pre-eminently,  two  classes  of  persons  to 
whom  "style"  should  be,  but  too  often  is  not,  of  paramoimt  importance 
— authors,  editors,  et  id  genus  omne,  and  printers.  Webster  defines  the 
word  in  its  relation  to  typography  as  "the  manner  or  plan  followed  in 
any  particular  office  or  case  in  dealing  with  certain  details  of  typography 
....  preparation  of  copy,  display,  and  the  like,  which  can  be  regulated 
by  rule,  and  in  regard  to  which  customs  may  differ,  as  spelling,  capi- 
talization, and  division,  punctuation,  abbreviations,  etc."  It  has,  of 
course,  to  be  admitted  that  in  such  particulars  as  capitalization,  abbre- 
viations, the  use  of  italics,  etc.,  typographical  "style"  is  a  flexible 
practice,  depending  a  good  deal  upon  varying  views  of  good  taste.  Thus 
Webster  in  his  definition  very  properly  makes  use  of  the  words,  "the 
....  plan  followed  in  any  particular  office  or  case  ....  in  regard  to 
which  customs  may  differ." 

^The  Writer's  Desk  Book,    By  William  Dana  Orcutt.    New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  191 3.    Pp.  vi+184.    60  cents  net. 
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An  examination  of  the  Desk  Book,  however,  shows  how  dangerous  a 
bait  an  attractive  title  may  prove  to  be.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  to  place  this  book  in  the  hands  of  imsuspecting  prospec- 
tive authors,  or  of  writers  generally,  wo\ild  be  to  take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  their  receptivity,  and  constitute  an  imposition  on  those  who  are 
seeking  familiarity  with  the  best  practice.  To  put  the  matter  briefly, 
the  book  is  a  combination  of  questionable  rules,  bad  sjmtax,  and  apparent 
plagiarisms.    Illustrations  must  necessarily  be  cursory  and  disconnected. 

In  the  section  on  the  "Division  of  Words'*  (which,  by  the  way, 
scarcely  concerns  the  "writer,"  for  whom  the  book  is  ostensibly  written, 
so  much  as  printers  and  proofreaders)  rule  5  reads:  "When  three 
consonants  come  together  between  two  vowels,  the  first  of  which  is  short, 
the  division  comes  after  the  first  consonant."  It  wo\ild  cause  some  of  us 
to  shudder  if  the  word  "en-dless"  were  divided  according  to  this  rule! 
R\ile  12, "  More  than  two  divisions  in  successive  lines  shoidd  be  avoided," 
is  scarcely  an  illuminating  way  of  expressing  the  rule  that  no  more  than 
two  successive  lines  shoidd  terminate  in  a  hyphen. 

If  the  author  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  concerning  the 
practice  approved  by  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  the  coimtry, 
he  would  not,  probably,  have  promidgated  such  a  nile  as  No.  4  on  p. 
64,  directing  the  use  of  italics  "for  scientific  names  of  genera  and  spedes 
in  zodlogical,  and  botanical,  and  for  geological  maUer  [sic]."  By  the 
way,  if  the  author  believes  that  such  English  as  is  employed  in  the  nile 
just  quoted  measiires  up  to  the  style  of  composition  to  be  expected  from 
the  "writer"  for  whom  the  book  is  designed,  it  might  be  well  to  remind 
him  of  his  own  words  on  p.  99:  "Correctness  is  the  primary  requisite 
of  ...  .  written  discourse."  Of  equally  doubtfid  propriety  is  the  rule 
(p.  99)  that  "might  better"  is  preferable  to  "had  better,"  and  "wo\ild 
rather  "  to  "  had  rather."  And  the  statement  on  p.  58  that  "  in  develop- 
ing the  paragraph  ....  giving  to  each  idea  space  proportionate  to  its 
importance  to  the  whole  ....  secures  the  proper  climax"  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  assertion  made  above  that  to  place  this  book  in  the  hands  of 
an  untrained  writer  is  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance — and  to 
intensify  it! 

If  the  author  appreciated  the  cardinal  virtue  of  consistency,  he  wo\ild 
not  on  p.  49  direct  the  use  of  the  hjrphen  in  the  word  "page-proof"  and 
himself  violate  the  rule  in  the  model  letter  which  he  gives  on  p.  126; 
nor  wo\ild  he  on  p.  121  direct  the  use  of  the  comma  following  the 
"complimentary  close"  (Yours  very  truly)  of  a  letter,  and  omit  it  in  two 
of  his  model  letters  on  p.  126,  while  making  use  of  it  on  the  next  page  in 
another  "model." 
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It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  what  a  "writer"  has  to  do  with  a  chapter 
on  "Spacing" — a  technical  practice  which  primarily  concerns  printers 
and  proofreaders  alone.  Further  padding  of  the  book  with  matter 
wholly  foreign  to  its  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "  Nimierals." 
What  a  "writer"  needs  to  be  told  about  "the  episemon"  (lower  down  on 
the  same  page  "episema"),  or  about  the  opinion  of  Mabillon  r^arding 
the  meaning  of  a  Latin  inscription  of  the  year  296,  or  how  the  Etruscans 
or  andent  Danes  wrote  their  nimierals,  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
reviewer  to  imagine.  The  foiir  pages  devoted  to  such  material  as  this 
belong  more  appropriately  in  a  work  on  Roman  antiquities  than  in  a 
manual  of  nineteenth-century  practice. 

Our  admiration  for  the  author's  versatility  in  endeavoring  to  meet  so 
many  prospective  needs  of  "writers"  in  his  Desk  Booh  is  ofiket  by  our 
commiseration  for  the  poor  "writers"  who  are  here  supposed  to  need 
information  on  such  heterogeneous  subjects  as  Postal  R^ulations, 
Standard  Time,  Comparative  Thermometers,  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  Time  and  Watch  on  Board  Ship.  If,  in  addition,  the  book  contained 
a  dependable  redpe  for  a  sleeping  potion,  it  would  "secure  the  proper 
climax"  to  the  weariness  engendered  by  a  perusal  of  it. 

It  remains  to  discuss  such  of  the  niles  on  strictly  typographical 
"style"  as  commend  themselves  to  the  reviewer.  And  here  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  leading  books  on  this  subject  is  struck  by  the  similarity 
in  content — and  even  in  language — ^which  many  of  these  rules  bear  to 
older  works  which  have  long  been  recognized  as  authorities.  Is  it  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  lists  of  words  spelled  with  the  termination  -is«,  and 
-ise,  and  of  the  participles  retaining  or  omitting  the  final  -e  before  the 
terminal  -ing,  are  identical  with  those  given  in  the  Manual  of  Style 
(University  of  Chicago  Press)  in  sees.  118  and  120,  except  that  a  dozen 
or  so  of  the  more  imusual  words  are  omitted  in  the  Desk  Book?  The 
fact  that  but  a  single  new  word  is  added  to  these  lists  is  so  remarkable  as 
to  lay  the  author  open  to  the  charge  of  lack  of  generosity  in  refusing 
credit  to  a  work  of  undoubted  standing  and  authority.  Indeed,  plagia- 
rism would  not  seem  to  be  too  strong  a  word  to  use,  when  it  is  found  that, 
notwithstanding  good  form  permits  a  choice  of  various  practices,  those 
prescribed  in  the  Desk  Book  are,  with  exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  found 
to  be  those  prescribed  in  the  Manual  of  Style,  Space  will  not  permit 
more  than  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  prominent:  the  use  of 
small  caps  with  the  somewhat  unusual  practice  of  tm  spacing  between  the 
letters,  for  B.C.,  A.D.,  and  p.m.  (Desk  Book,  p.  30;  Manual  of  Style,  sec. 
52);  the  rule  to  spell  out  references  to  decades  (Z>e5Jfc^o(7ifc,  p.  32;  Manual 
of  Style,  sec.  loi) ;  the  rule  to  spell  out  years  and  months  in  giving  ages, 
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and  the  somewhat  unusual  rule  to  spell  numbers  of  centuries,  d3aiastieSy 
military  bodies,  sessions  of  Congress,  thoroughfares  (Desk  Book,  p.  32; 
Manual  of  Style,  sees.  99, 100);  the  rule  to  add  the  possessive  s  to  nouns 
ending  in  s  only  when  the  word  is  of  one  syllable  (Desk  Book,  p.  36; 
Manual  of  Style,  sec.  113).  It  were  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  continue 
this  unprofitable  comparison,  but  it  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the 
Desk  Book  is  full  of  such  instances — ^indeed  most  of  its  good  rules  seem  to 
come  from  the  Manual  of  Style!  For  this  dependence  on  an  older  work 
the  reviewer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  expression  of  acknowledgment 
or  of  credit.  But  the  good  taste  of  such  an  omission  by  the  author  of 
the  Desk  Book  may  be  left  to  be  classed  with  most  of  the  rules  not  derived 
from  the  Manual.  The  intelligent  public  is  the  best  judge  of  both 
these  details.  

BOOK  NOTICES 

[Mention  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere.] 


EngUsk  ComposUum  Notebook.    By  C.  N.  Gseenougee,  C.  R.  Nutter,  and 
F.  W.  C.  Hersey.    Chicago:  Ginn&Co. 

Extemporaneous  Speaking.    By  Paul  M.  Pearson  and  Pmr.TP  M.  Hicks. 

New  York:  ffinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  191 2.    Pp.  268. 

Part  I  contains  eight  chapters  on  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches. 
P&rt  n  b  devoted  to  examples  of  good  speeches  for  study.    A  very  serviceable  book. 

EssenUals  in  Journalism.    By  Harry  Franklin  Harrington  and  Theodore 
T.  Franxenberg.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  300.    Illustrated. 

Si.  75. 

A  comprehensive  and  very  practical  book,  prepared  by  the  director  of  the  school 

of  journalism  in  a  university  and  a  newspaper  man.    The  general  student  of  English 

should  be  familiar  with  this  materiaL 

Modem  Business  Methods.    By  William  H.  Teller  and  Henry  £.  Brown. 

Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  268. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  handbook.  Examples  of  all  the  business  forms  usually 
required  are  included,  together  with  much  practical  information  and  many  exercises 
for  practice. 

Tke  American  School  Readers.    Primer  and  Books  I-V  and  The  American 
Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.    By  Kate  F.  Oswell  and  C.  B. 
Gilbert.    New  York:  Macmillan,  191 2.    Illustrations  by  Laetitia  N. 
Herr  and  Esther  J.  Peck. 
A  notable  series.    To  be  reviewed. 

The  Carroll  and  Brooks  Readers.    A  Reader  for  the  Eighth  Grade.    By  Clarence 
F.  Carroll  and  Sarah  C.  Brooks.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
191 2.    Pp.  286. 
The  titles  included  are  excellent.    Unfortunately  all  the  selections  are  short — 

in  several  cases  abridged. 


The  ^ital  Element^  in  Teaching  English 

By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Twenty-five  years  of  special  study  has  convinoed  me  that  to  teach  English  and 
get  good  results  is  beyond  question  the  hardest  thing  any  teacher  can  attempt.  The 
subject  is  so  close  to  us  we  get  no  perspective,  we  can't  see  what  we  are  doing  nor  why 
we  fail. 

When  I  was  in  college  I  was  prize  man  in  mathematics,  and  expected  to  be  an 
engineer.  My  liking  for  literatiire  made  me  give  attention  to  that  purely  as  a  cul- 
tural study,  for  personal  pleasure.    I  felt  convinoed  I  had  no  talent  for  it. 

But  when  I  reached  the  end  of  my  college  course  I  observed  that  all  the  language 
men  were  followers  of  tradition;  they  learned  things  by  rote;  they  were  the  worst 
in  mathematics  in  the  entire  class,  and  systematic  scientific  investigation  they  hated. 

Finally  I  made  up  my  mind  that  since  no  one  else  seemed  likely  to  be  inclined  or 
able  to  apply  the  principles  of  modem  science  (that  is,  original  observation,  hypothesis, 
and  test  in  actual  practice)  to  the  study  of  language  and  literature,  it  was  evidently 
my  mission  in  life  to  undertake  this  even  if  I  did  have  no  special  natural  talent.  So  I 
declined  the  professorship  in  mathematics  that  was  offered  me,  and  went  to  Boston 
at  ten  dollars  a  week  as  a  newspaper  reporter  to  learn  first  of  all  How  I  Co\ild  Use 
Words  so  as  to  Make  People  Do  Tilings. 

I  found  it  hard — ^just  as  almost  every  teacher  of  English  I  know  would  find  it 
hard — ^to  use  words  in  this  way.  Inside  of  two  years  I  had  held  seven  different  positions 
and  had  been  ^' fired"  from  every  one  of  them.  But  at  last  I  established  a  S3mdicate 
review  of  current  literature  in  New  York  which  I  did  succeed  in  seUing  to  newspi^>esr 
SO  as  to  net  me  $12  to  $20  a  week;  but  I  couldn't  get  into  the  magazines.  So  I  went 
to  London,  England,  where  I  landed  with  $50  in  my  pocket.  By  availing  myself  of 
the  pawnshop  about  every  three  weeks,  and  doing  my  own  cooking  in  a  tiny  room  in 
Gower  Street,  I  managed  to  pull  through  and  got  two  books  published.  On  the  strength 
of  their  reputation  I  came  to  Chicago.  But  it  was  seven  years  later  that  I  staked 
my  credit  (I  didn't  have  a  dollar)  on  four  little  books  on  the  ''Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  the  English  Language,"  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the  S3rstem  Mazagine 
to  advertise  them  on  conmiission.  I  wrote  the  advertisement,  which  in  the  middle  of 
August  of  one  hot  siunmer  sold  $300  worth  of  books  inside  of  thirty  days,  cash  in 
advance  with  every  order.  Since  then  I  have  learned  very  well  what  it  means  to  write 
even  one  page  of  Words  That  Will  Make  People  Do  What  You  Desire.  Half  a  million 
volumes  of  those  little  books  have  been  sold,  and  a  himdred  thousand  copies  of  the 
school  text  "  How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter."  But  the  best  of  it  is  that  I  have  record 
after  record  of  pupils  of  mine  who  have  actually  learned  to  do  as  well  or  better  in  a  time 
so  short  it  would  amaze  you.  Of  course  they  had  learned  everything  but  the  One 
Vital  Thing,  and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  tell  them  that.  My  pupils  have  been  the 
business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  dub  women,  and  school  teachers  whom  you  failed  in  school 
to  teach  that  vital  thing  (you  or  a  teacher  of  the  last  generation  just  like  you). 

/  oferto  teach  you  free.  I  have  found  out  by  actual  observation  and  experiment 
what  grown  men  and  women  want  to  know  about  English,  and  how  they  can  actually 
get  the  skill  they  want.  I  therefore  know  what  your  pupils  in  after-life  will  wish  you 
had  taught  them.  I  know  how  you  can  give  them  what  they  will  wish  they  had. 
I  can  tell  you  it  is  a  thousand  times  harder  to  give  it  than  to  sell  groceries  over  the 
counter  and  make  a  fortime  at  it. 

I  divide  my  system  into  three  distinct  parts — Problems  and  Principles  of  Correct 
English  (50  cents) — the  grammar,  punctuation,  and  rhetorical  criticism  your  pupils 
will  really  find  useful,  separated  from  the  mass  of  analysis  they  will  not  find  useful — 
Literary  Composition  (75  cents)  and  Business  Letter  Writing  (65  cents),  both  prepared 
on  the  system  by  which  Professor  Genung  taught  me  at  Amherst  twenty-five  years 
ago  privately  but  which  he  didn't  manage  to  put  into  his  textbooks — and  my  sixteen- 
Mume  series  of  classics  on  the  principles  of  How  to  Love  Literature,  about  which  I 
i  you  last  month. 

For  Sale  by  School  of  English,  1415  Security  Buflding,  Chicago 
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A  LOOSE-LEAF  TEXTBOOK  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE' 


CAROLINE  E.  BRITTEN 
High  School,  Jackaon,  Michigan 


Every  teacher  of  English  literary  history  knows  from  experience 
the  difiSculties  arising  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Formerly  these  difficulties  were  met,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  principle,  ''If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off."  In  many  schools  the  course  was  dropped  from  the  curriculiun, 
and  in  most  schools  at  the  present  time  it  has  been  retained,  or 
reinstated,  only  as  an  elective  study.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  a  connected  history  of  literature  is  an  essential, 
since  the  study  of  scattered  masterpieces,  even  in  connection  with 
their  times,  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  because  it  gives  too  little 
insight  into  the  reasons  for  their  existence,  the  course  must  come 
into  its  own  again.  That  it  is  already  doing  so  is  evidenced  in  the 
rqx>rt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  1890,  only  42.10 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  the  coimtry  were 
enrolled  in  English  literature  classes;  in  1910,  the  percentage  had 
increased  to  59 .  09  per  cent. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  confronts  the  teacher  of  English 
literature  is  the  many  phases  that  the  subject  presents.  It  seems 
more  or  less  necessary  to  teach  all  at  the  same  time:  English  history 
as  a  cause;  the  product  of  English  literature  as  a  result;  literary 
forms,  and  how  these  forms  came  into  existence;  critical  compari- 

'Read  before  the  High  School  Section  of  the  National  Coundl  of  Teachers  of 
Eogjish,  November  39, 19x3. 
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son  between  the  forms  in  the  hands  of  different  producers — ^Shake- 
speare's dramas  as  compared  with  those  of  Ben  Jonson  for  instance 
— together  with  other  phases  of  Kterary  criticism;  the  prefer  way 
to  give  biography  in  recitation;  how  best  to  get  into  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  the  names  of  Dickens'  novels.  These  and  many,  many 
other  questions  come  to  us  to  be  answered,  and  all  this  mass  of 
things  must  be  crammed  into  the  imwilling  mind  of  the  yoimgster 
to  whom  the  story  part  is  about  all  that  appeals. 

What  guardian  angel  carried  me  through  my  first  course  in 
English  literature,  when  I  was  a  student,  and  landed  me  on  the 
shores  of  its  completion,  I  do  not  know — ^a  lecture  course  of  statistics 
unenlivened  by  more  than  an  occasional  glance  at  the  master- 
pieces themselves;  dead  husks  of  names  and  dates  and  editions; 
almost  no  quizzes;  and  judgment  in  the  form  of  a  stupendous 
examination  at  the  dose.  Is  it  strange  that  through  this  medley  of 
things  the  high-school  pupil  fails  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  beauty  of 
sight  and  sound  that  lies  so  successfully  hidden,  or  that  he  finds  no 
life  among  the  dry  bones  ? 

Simplify!  Simplify!  In  the  name  of  human  kindness  and 
enlightenment,  simplify!  Strip  away  the  nonessentials  and  aUow 
the  child  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  masters.  Let  him  see  clearly 
that  there  is  cause  and  effect  even  in  literary  history. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  my  attempt  to  solve 
this  difficult  problem  of  simplification. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  teaching  there  was  no  library.  I  placed 
my  own  books  on  a  reference  table  in  my  recitation  room  and 
canvassed  the  class  for  other  books  to  add  to  the  collection.  The 
table  was  made  as  attractive  as  possible  and  I  urged  the  students  to 
prepare  their  lessons  in  my  room  during  their  study  period. 

To  find  time  in  which  to  read  the  classics  and  also  to  learn  aU  of 
the  things  the  textbooks  required  was  a  greater  task.  I  cast  about 
for  the  shortest  textbook  I  could  find,  and  lighted  upon  the  Stofford 
Brooke  Primer  of  English  Literature.  I  soon  learned,  however,  that 
the  multitude  of  names  and  works  of  minor  authors  contained  even 
in  this  short  work  was  so  great  a  hindrance  to  a  dear  view  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  growth  of  literature  that  I  eventually  set 
about  the  process  of  discovering  the  vital  part,  and  imdertook  to 
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extract,  as  it  were,  the  nervous  system  from  the  mass  of  literary 
information.  Finally,  not  very  long  ago,  my  attempt  took  perma- 
nent form  in  a  brief  of  the  subject,  in  a  condensed  accoimt  of  the 
evolution  pure  and  simple.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  omitted  the 
main  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  longer  before  I  omitted 
the  important  works  of  a  given  writer.  Now  my  outline  aims  to 
mention  no  writer  or  book  that  has  not  set  on  foot  or  given  telling 
impetus  to  forces  that  have  produced  important  results.  I  know 
of  no  textbook  in  which  this  course  of  development  is  not  obscured 
by  the  eniuneration  of  the  many  facts  that  adhere  to  the  subject, 
but  which  in  no  way  bear  upon  its  evolution.  With  the  thread  of 
growth  laid  bare  to  form  a  story  of  its  own,  the  student  is  fur- 
nished with  a  framework  into  which  he  may  fit  the  results  of  his 
research  pertaining  to  the  great  field  of  English  letters.  Almost 
at  a  glance,  each  branch  of  the  subject  appears  to  the  eye;  prose 
and  poetry  have  their  proper  places;  every  allusion  to  the  drama  is 
indicated  by  a  red  underlining,  to  the  novel  by  a  blue,  so  that  to 
follow  the  drama  in  the  important  stages  of  its  development  is 
merely  to  read,  from  the  beginning,  the  topics  in  red  as  they  appear 
in  the  various  periods.  In  this  manner,  for  instance,  to  pursue  a 
course  in  the  drama  it  is  necessary  only  to  fill  in  facts  concerning 
the  lives  of  the  authors  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  plays 
which  they  have  written,  to  form  an  intelligent  view  of  the  history 
of  the  English  drama.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  investigation  that  may  be  indulged  in. 

There  are  many  charts  and  outlines  of  English  literature,  but 
they  all,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  by  investigation, 
consist  of  more  or  less  detailed  tabulation  of  dry  facts:  the  names  of 
authors,  their  dates  and  arrangement  in  groups,  and  lists  of  their 
works.  This  sort  of  simplification  is  worse  than  over-amplification, 
for  in  the  latter  there  is  an  occasional  oasis  of  relief  from  the  dead 
Sahara  of  dry-as-dust. 

The  vital  part  of  literatiu-e  is,  of  course,  the  reading  of  the 
masters;  of  the  history  of  literature,  the  growth  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple. A  brief  of  the  growth  put  into  the  form  of  a  running  sentence 
outline  to  give  graphic  representation  of  relationships  presents  a 
fund  of  definite  information  which  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  insist 
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that  the  pupil  learn,  not  for  one  day's  recitation  merely,  but  for 
all  time. 

Illustration  of  this  brief  by  excerpts  cannot  but  be  most  inade- 
quate. A  few  lines,  however,  taken  at  random,  may  give  a  little 
better  insight  into  the  method  than  can  be  given  by  mere 
description. 

nXUSTKATION  I 

A.  Old  English  Poetky 
I.  In  general 

a)  Treated  of: 
(i)  War 

(2)  Religion 

(3)  The  aea 

h)  Was  characterized 
(i)  As  to  form: 

(a)  By  accent 

{h)  By  alliteration 
(2)  As  to  spirit: 

(a)  By  a  grim  fatalism 

c)  Showed  a  kiiU  of  dramatic  form  in: 

(i)  An  occasional  bit  of  dialogue  ballad  or  dialogue  story 

d)  Was  greatly  influenced  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 

e)  Was  sung  at  feasts: 

(i)  By  scAp  and  gleeman 

f)  Was  written  in  monasteries: 
(i)  By  monks 

ILLUSTRATION  U 

B.  Prose  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
I.  Writers 

a)  William  Tyndale 
(i)  Wrote 

(a)  T^ranslation  of  the  Bible: 

(i)  The  basb  of  subsequent  versions 

(2)  Written: 

a)  In  pure  English 

j3)  With  a  view  to  being  understood  by  the  people 

(3)  Influenced  prose  style  greatly  as  to: 
a)  Sentence  structure 

i3)  Rh3rthm 

(4)  Revised,  entered  English-speaking  homes  all  over  the 
world 

a)  Causing  greater  unification  of  the  language 
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A  loose-leaf  arrangement  in  the  ordinary  English  literature 
textbook  would  be  of  little  or  no  value,  it  seems  to  me,  except  that 
perchance  parts  might  be  removed  and  lost,  for  the  time  being,  but 
when  this  brief,  or  outline,  is  placed  in  a  loose-leaf  form,  inter- 
mingled with  blank  pages,  also  loose-leaf,  the  advantages  are 
obvious.  First  of  all,  the  facts  recorded  on  the  blank  pages  are 
facts  which  the  pupil  has  searched  out  for  himself,  or  heard  in  the 
classroom.  They  are  for  his  own  use.  Second,  the  outline  may  be 
collected,  with  all  pages  of  notes  shifted  to  another  part  of  the  book, 
thus  enabling  the  pupil  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  subject; 
or  the  attention  may  be  focused  on  the  Elizabethan  period,  for 
instance,  and  all  notes  related  to  this  placed  in  dose  connection 
with  it.  If  a  given  author  is  imder  consideration  for  the  day's 
lesson,  blank  pages  are  opposite  on  which  may  be  placed  salient 
points  brought  out  by  teacher  or  pupil.  Again,  the  book  may  be 
laid  aside  entirely  while  notes  are  taken  on  blank  pages  which  may 
be  replaced  in  the  book  when  and  where  it  seems  desirable.  The 
written  work  of  the  class  may  be  preserved  by  the  pupil  after  it 
has  been  perused  by  the  teacher,  and  kept  in  its  proper  place  in  his 
book  for  reference  when  needed. 

The  directness  of  the  plan  is  a  great  time-saver  and  gives  large 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  literature  proper  and  this,  too, 
before  the  pupil  is  crammed  with  opinions  on  the  author  and  his 
style,  derived  from  a  textbook.  What  relief  from  "His  style  is 
simple  and  pure"  is  the  refreshing  first-hand  information  of 
the  pupU  who  expresses  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  whose  dis- 
covery of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writer's  style  are  frequently 
illuminating. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  chance  for  increase  of  interest  in 
the  subject  when  the  pupil  goes  to  the  library  in  search  of  informa- 
tion. He  finds  his  authorities  on  the  library  shelves  or  on  a  refer- 
ence table  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  outline  shows  facts  necessary 
to  the  imderstanding  of  any  given  writer's  place  in  the  progress  of 
our  literature.  With  this  in  hand  the  pupil  will  gain,  in  his  search, 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  books,  a  knowledge  of  how  and  where  to 
find  what  he  seeks  to  know,  much  incidental  information,  and  all  of 
the  benefits  that  the  free  use  of  a  library  confers.    Not  the  least  of 
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these  is  an  increased  power  of  selection,  a  sense  of  what  to  learn 
and  what  to  omit. 

The  elasticity  of  the  plan  cannot  fail  of  appreciation.  One  day 
or  six  months  may  be  spent  on  Milton.  The  lesser  writers  of  the 
time  may  be  passed  with  the  mere  mention  of  their  names  and  of 
their  significance,  or  the  teacher  is  free  to  introduce  any  line  of 
thought  in  their  connection,  or  in  any  connection,  that  she  sees  fit, 
without  fear  of  its  being  lost  in  an  eternal  welter  of  compiled 
information. 

Thus  free  scope  is  given  to  the  individuality  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  by  reducing  the  subject  to  its  lowest  terms,  a  short  and 
comprehensive  guide  is  furnished  that  lends  definiteness  to  a  most 
indefinite  subject. 

Added  to  all  these  things  there  is  really  a  pleasure  in  tracing 
forces  to  their  origins  that  even  a  boy  appreciates  when  he  can  get 
command  enough  of  the  situation  to  do  independent  work  for 
himself.  Even  the  outline  as  it  follows  the  story  of  germination 
and  development  becomes  a  thing  of  interest  in  itself. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  fimdamental  principle  in  the 
teaching  of  literary  history.  An  outline  of  the  kind  I  have  described 
is  the  vital  part,  the  gro^irth.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  literature  is  the  reading  of 
literature  itself.  This  textbook  gives  the  greatest  possible  amoimt 
of  time  for  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  classics. 

A  method  of  this  sort  opens  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  resourceful 
teacher  vistas  of  emancipation  from  the  burden  of  statistics,  dates, 
and  second-hand  information,  and  promises  opportunity  to  get  at 
the  human  side  of  literary  history. 

''Eyes  blinded  by  the  fog  of  Things  cannot  see  Truth.  Ears 
deafened  by  the  din  of  Things  cannot  hear  Truth.  Brains 
bewildered  by  the  whirl  of  Things  cannot  think  Truth.  Hearts 
deadened  by  the  weight  of  Things  cannot  feel  Truth.  Throats 
choked  by  the  dust  of  Things  cannot  speak  Truth." 
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The  English  Journal  in  its  December  issue  published  a  paper 
on  '^  Irregularities  in  Verse,"  in  which  I  tried  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sary balance  in  poetry  between  form  and  freedom,  law  and  liberty. 
There  is  an  appendix  to  that  discussion  which  I  wish  to  add  in  the 
form  of  a  few  notes  upon  reading  poetry  aloud. 

The  ability  to  read  aloud  so  that  literature  shall  be  lifted  from 
the  dead  page  of  print  into  complete  expression  should  be  far  more 
than  it  is  at  present  a  prerequisite  for  the  teaching  of  English. 
Teachers  too  often  fail  to  appreciate  that  all  real  literature  is 
addressed  to  the  mind  through  the  ear,  not  through  the  eye — 
word-symbols  are  merely  convenient  for  transmission — and  that 
since  this  is  so,  the  ear  must  be  appealed  to  if  the  student  is  to  imder- 
stand  literature  aright,  or  to  appreciate  at  all  the  sensuous  beauty 
which  is  latent  in  it.  The  student  should  be  constantly  urged  to 
read  poetry  aloud  to  himself  in  his  study,  the  teacher  should  con- 
stantly read  it  aloud  in  class. 

By  such  reading  aloud  I  do  not  mean  elocutionary  or  dramatic 
reading.  That  is  too  often  highly  artificial.  I  mean  reading  of 
verse  without  gesture,  without  facial  contortions  and  vocal  gym- 
nastic,  such  reading  as  any  lover  of  poetry  might  do  sitting  com- 
fortably in  his  study  chair.  The  best  type  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Fumess  holding  his  audience  spellboimd  while 
he  made  alive  A  Winter^s  Tale  by  the  mere  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion of  his  voice.  Such  reading  brings  out  more  than  the  meaning;, 
it  brings  out  the  rh3rthm,  the  metrical  form,  the  music  of  rhyme,  of 
alliteration,  and  of  all  the  subtle  complications  of  vowel  and  con- 
sonant hannony.  In  poetry  it  is  hardly  less  what  is  said  than  how 
which  gives  the  touch  of  immortality;  and  often  in  lyric  verse 
the  how  becomes  far  and  away  more  important  than  the  what. 
The  diaphanous  and  exquisite  music  of  Tenn3rson's  ''Sweet  and 
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Low"  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  underlying  meaning  translated 
into  prose.  A  class  which  should  read  the  song  only  for  the  sense 
or  to  paraphrase  it,  would  miss  nine-tenths  of  the  joy  which  gives 
the  piece  its  place  in  literature.  Poetry,  like  reUgion,  must  be 
experienced  to  be  imderstood,  and  to  be  experienced,  it  must  be 
rightly  heard. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  readers  by  abstract  discus- 
sion— ^for  reading  is  an  art,  not  a  science — ^yet  the  kind  of  reading 
I  am  advocating  comes  from  a  comprehension  of  the  problems 
involved,  applied  with  that  taste  which  is  presupposed  in  all  love 
for  literature.  Such  interpretation  or  expression  should  be  a 
matter  in  large  part  of  acquired  instinct,  if  I  may  say  so,  rather 
than  of  elaborate  study — good  reading  must  always  seem  spon- 
taneous— ^but  the  expression  which  springs  from  love  may  be  more 
intelligent  if  the  principles  are  imderstood. 

If ,  as  is  indisputably  true,  the  charm  of  verse  consists  largely 
in  the  flexible  balance  of  the  two  elements — strict  form,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  all  its  concomitants,  meter,  rhyme,  pause,  etc. ;  and  on 
the  other,  freedom  with  which  the  meaning  plays  to  and  fro  within 
the  limits  set  by  form — ^it  logically  follows  that  good  reading  will 
express  as  fully  as  may  be  the  interplay  of  both  elements.  To 
read  so  that  the  rhythm  entirely  supersedes  the  variations  imposed 
by  the  thought,  is  to  present  as  one-sided  an  interpretation  as  to 
read  poetry  like  prose.  Yet  the  different  schools  of  reading,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  tend  to  one  extreme  or  the  other.  To  state  the 
antinomies  thus  is  to  reiterate  once  more  the  safe  and  obvious  con- 
clusion that  right  reading  lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  Just 
where  the  mean  will  fall  depends  upon  several  things. 

Personal  taste,  or  natural  predisposition,  is  a  large  determining 
factor.  There  are  persons  who  by  nature  find  more  joy  in  the  form 
than  in  the  meaning,  and  such  personal  taste  should  be  heeded. 
The  teacher  will  do  well  to  emphasize  what  most  appeals  to  him, 
whether  it  be  the  formal  side  of  poetry  or  the  flexibility  imposed 
upon  it;  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  reading  well.  The  only 
caution  is  that  in  emphasizing  the  one  side  the  other  be  not  scamped. 

But  while  personal  taste  may  thus  be  a  safe  general  guide,  the 
application  is  limited  by  other  considerations.    There  are  many 
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kinds  of  poetry,  ranging  from  the  dramatic  and  epic  at  one  end  to 
the  most  musical  lyric  on  the  other.  The  very  nature  of  the  poems 
di£Fers  as  to  the  balance  of  the  fimdamental  elements.  In  the 
dramatic,  for  instance,  the  thought  element  is  far  and  away  the 
more  important.  Each  line,  each  word  advances  the  story  or 
elucidates  character.  The  meter  becomes  a  mere  backgroimd 
against  which  the  thought  is  displayed,  and  the  mind  is  almost 
unconscious  of  its  presence.  Freedom  is  here  at  its  maximum 
and  yet  I  fancy  that  a  careful  reader  will  always  indicate  by  some 
pause,  however  slight,  the  end  of  the  line,  even  in  the  case  of 
"run-on"  lines.  The  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  epic  verse. 
The  movement  is  slower,  less  varied,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the 
thought  which  is  predominant  and  the  metrical  form  is  com- 
paratively vague.  So  step  by  step  to  the  most  trivial  of  lyrics, 
the  proportions  vary  imtil  in  a  song  like  "Tell  me  where  is  fancy 
bred"  we  have  almost  pure  music,  the  formal  element  supreme. 
There  is  then  a  certain  prescribed  emphasis  upon  one  or  the  other 
element  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poem,  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  poet  himself.  But  once  more,  there  must  be  balance — each 
element  must  be  to  some  extent  present  even  though  it  be  much 
diminished. 

It  is  worth  while  to  insist  upon  this  with,  perhaps,  excess  of 
emphasis,  for  the  general  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  treat  poetry  as 
if  it  were  mere  prose.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  general  tend- 
encies at  present  in  all  artistic  work  away  from  formality  and  law 
to  formlessness  and  license,  away  from  idealism  to  realism.  These 
tendencies  may  be  in  the  large  salutary,  but  they  tend  to  blur  the 
beauties  which  are  latent  in  verse  and  to  narrow  the  poetic  appeal. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  this,  poetry  has  less  hold  upon  men 
today  than  ever  before,  and  a  reaction  must  be  begun  by  means  of 
right  imderstanding  of  poetic  pleasure  and  right  teaching  as  to 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  Indeed,  the  reaction  has  here  and  there 
already  begun,  as  readers  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  know;  but  the  schools 
must  take  it  up  seriously. 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  need  of  clear  and 
well-balanced  enunciation,  and  yet  experience  shows  that  ten  people 
have  a  sense  of  rhythm  to  one  who  has  any  feeling  for  the  music 
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of  words.  It  is  largely  true  our  country  over  that  we  are  as  a 
people  slovenly  in  enunciation.  Deplorable  as  this  is  in  general, 
it  is  particularly  so  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  poetic  reading. 
It  means  that  most  readers  of  poetry,  most  teachers  of  English, 
are  deficient  in  the  appreciation  of  soimd  values  in  verse.  One 
cannot  be  keenly  sensitive  to  word  music  and  still  persist  in  slovenly 
reading.  To  sharpen  one's  perceptions  and  enjoyment  of  word 
harmonies  is  an  early  requisite. 

The  poet  chooses  words  almost  as  much  for  their  sound  as  for 
their  meaning.  There  is  then  no  question  that,  in  right  reading, 
those  words  must  be  fully  spoken.    In  such  lines  as  Tennyson's 

And  murmurings  of  innumerable  bees 

the  need  of  reading  so  as  to  bring  out  the  consonants  is  obvious. 

But  in  other  lines,  the  music  is  none  the  less  vital  for  being  more 

subtle,  as  in  Keats's 

The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing, 
or  Milton's 

Smooth  sliding  Mindus  crowned  with  vocal  reeds. 

To  enunciate  properly  is  to  give  full  value  to  the  colors  which  the 
poet  deliberately  put  into  his  verse;  it  is  to  give  to  the  ear  its  full 
meed  of  joy  in  the  wholeness  of  poetic  dehght. 

There  is  here,  however,  as  in  other  things,  a  nice  balance  to  be 
maintained,  the  balance  between  vowel  and  consonant.  Both 
vowel  and  consonant  are  of  value  in  the  total  harmony,  and  )ret 
one  rarely  hears  a  reader  who  holds  a  just  mean.  Speaking  broadly, 
it  is  the  vowel  which  should  color,  the  consonant  which  should  give 
form.  But  too  often  readers  slur  the  consonants  so  that  one  hears 
but  an  inchoate  series  of  vowel  soimds,  or  they  nip  the  vowels  so 
that  one  hears  merely  a  succession  of  bristling  and  explosive  con- 
sonants. There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  consonants  demand 
emphasis,  as  in  such  exaggerated  lines  as  Milton's 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw; 

there  are  others  when  consonants  need  to  be  subordinated,  as  in  the 

mellifluous  lines  of  ''The  Lotus  Eaters," 

There  b  sweet  mxisic  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
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But  even  in  such  extreme  cases  there  must  always  be  balance,  easy 
and  flexible  balance,  so  that  both  vowel  and  consonant  are  audible 
no  matter  what  their  relative  weight  Taste  is  again  the  only  guide, 
taste  foimded  on  quickened  senses  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  har- 
monies of  words  and  phrases. 

Poetry  should  usually,  even  in  the  most  impassioned  moments, 
be  read  more  slowly  than  prose.  The  reasons  why  are  dear. 
Poetry  appeals,  not  only  to  the  mind,  but  to  the  senses  and  to  the 
imagination.  The  thought  of  poetry  is  usually  far-reaching, 
demanding  time  to  grasp  its  full  significance;  and  it  is  highly 
condensed  so  that  much  is  given  in  few  words.  The  mind  and  the 
whole  man  must  have  time  to  react.  Poetry,  moreover,  calls 
upon  the  imagination  to  construct  picture  after  picture  at  the  sxun- 
mons  of  the  words  of  the  poet.  This  again  demands  time.  To 
listen  rightly  to  poetry  read  aloud  means  immense  intellectual  and 
fanaginative  activity.  It  is  especially  desirable  in  reading  to  yoimg 
minds  to  err  on  the  side  of  slowness,  so  long  as  the  rhythm  of  the 
verse  is  not  thereby  lost. 

But,  of  course,  such  generalizations  are  subject  to  modifications. 
There  are  poems  which  call  for  less  thought,  less  activity  of  the 
imagination,  poems  which  demand  for  full  effect  a  certain  tempo. 
Such  are  Browning's  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News"  or 
"The  Grammarian's  Funeral";  and,  certainly,  the  "Lines  above 
Tintem  Abbey"  should  be  read  more  deliberately  than  "John 
Gilpin."  Taste  and  a  feeling  for  the  fitness  of  things  are  again 
judge. 

I  am  not  considering  the  acted  drama,  which,  I  am  sure,  may 
in  certain  impassioned  moments  exceed  any  speed  possible  in  prose. 
The  very  concentration  of  passion  characteristic  of  poetic  drama 
justifies  if  it  does  not  enforce  extreme  rapidity  of  motion.  But 
on  the  whole,  even  on  the  stage,  such  bursts  must  be  brief  and  used 
with  great  restraint.  Too  much  is  sacrificed  by  such  hastening — 
picture,  music,  fine  shades  of  all  poetic  sorts.  And  in  reading, 
such  loss  is,  I  believe,  never  permissible. 

The  matter  of  variation  of  tempo  in  a  poem  is  too  much  a 
matter  of  taste  to  be  fixed  by  rule.  Dramatic  poetry  is  naturally 
more  variable  than  pure  epic  or  lyric.    Too  violent  changes  tend 
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tx>  destroy  the  sense  of  unity  which  the  measure  of  a  poem  should 
give.  Moderation  must  be  coimseled.  Less  variation  would  be 
permitted  in  a  short  poem  than  in  a  long;  for  in  a  short  poem  a 
sharper  feeling  of  imity  must  be  preserved,  and  it  may  be  preserved 
without  monotony.  In  long  poems  the  need  of  relieving  any 
approach  to  monotony  may  urge  variety.  In  all  cases  one  must 
remember  that  poetic  expression  is  not  mimetic,  but  suggestive. 
Poetic  thought  is  removed  in  all  ways  from  the  realism  of  life,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  unfitting  to  try  to  reproduce  the  realistic  variations 
which  actual  speech  might  permit.  So  we  are  back  at  balance  once 
more  and  the  feeling  for  the  wholeness  of  poetic  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  voice  in  reading  should  be  some- 
what different  from  the  speaking  voice.  Poetry  by  its  very  essence 
is  elevated,  conventionalized,  formalized,  what  you  will;  it  is 
art  because  it  is  not  life.  To  interpret  speech  so  ennobled  and 
removed  from  actuality  in  the  tone  of  ordinary  conversation  would 
seem  to  me  incongruous.    To  utter 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair 

in  the  tone  one  would  use  at  the  breakfast  table  in  ''This  is  a  lovely 
morning"  would  show  insensibility  to  the  fitness  of  things  which 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  poetic  appreciation. 

Yet  the  danger  is  great  that  such  elevation  of  tone  may  be  so 
exaggerated  as  to  seem  highly  artificial.  A  certain  nobility  of 
utterance,  a  certain  approach  to  intonation,  is  permissible,  perhaps 
desirable,  in  elevated  verse,  especially  Isrric.  But  taste  must 
interfere  to  prevent  the  artificial,  or  a  tone  which  shall  attract 
attention  to  itself  rather  than  interpret  convincingly  all  the  poetic 
qualities.  As  a  transparent  mediiun  the  voice  must  adapt  itself 
to  the  loftier  passages  and  sink  nearer  the  colloquial  in  the  lighter; 
approaching  actual  speech  in  dramatic  dialogue  of  certain  sorts, 
and  becoming  dignified  in  the  large  movements  of  the  ode. 

Whatever  the  tone  chosen,  it  should  be  sustained.  I  mean  by 
that,  it  should  be  not  xmlike  the  tone  of  the  singer  which  persists 
back  of  the  enunciation  of  the  words.  This  continuity  of  tonal 
music,  in  consonance  with  the  musical  quality  of  verse,  is  opposed 
to  the  choppy  and  staccato  tone  of  speech.    So  in  the  first  line 
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of  ^'Lyddas/'  I  should  like  to  hear  imbroken  tx>ne  from  beginning 
to  caesura. 

The  same  general  principles  should  hold,  I  think,  in  dramatic 
blank  verse,  even  in  such  broken  and  deliberate  verse  as  the  mono- 
logue *^  To  be  or  not  to  be."  A  skilful  reader  in  this  passage  would, 
through  all  the  variations  of  tempo,  through  all  the  long  pauses, 
keep  the  voice  suspended  as  it  were,  so  that  the  rhythm  should 
never  for  a  moment  be  forgotten.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this  without 
falling  into  monotonous  sing-song  or  the  artificial  chant  so  offen- 
sive in  poor  actors.  It  is  easier  to  speak  the  lines  immetrically, 
e]q>ressing  the  sense  without  recognition  of  its  poetic  form,  in  a 
tone  as  nearly  realistic  as  may  be.  It  is  this  method  of  reading 
which  prevails  today  upon  the  stage,  the  practice  of  a  set  of  actors 
without  training  in  poetic  drama  and  without  appreciation  of  its 
limitations  and  its  virtues.  Both  actor  and  reader  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  poetry  is  different  from  prose. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  many  poiuts  merely  mentioned  in 
passing  might,  I  believe,  with  profit  be  expanded  at  considerable 
length.  But  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose  if  I  have  made  clear 
my  conviction  that  the  right  reading  of  poetry  depends  upon  a 
fine  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  verse  and  a  taste  in  applying 
fit  expression  by  means  of  the  voice.  This  must  result  in  flexible 
balance  between  constant  extremes:  between  the  formal  elements 
of  verse,  on  the  one  hand,  and  freedom  imder  law,  on  the  other; 
between  consonant  and  vowel  music;  between  speed  to  correspond 
with  idea  and  retardation  to  give  the  mind  opportunity  to  experi- 
ence fully  poetic  figure  and  thought;  between  iutonation  and  an 
approach  to  the  tone  of  ordinary  speech.  The  balance  will  vary 
in  different  kinds  of  poetry;  it  will  vary  according  to  different 
individual  interpretations  of  the  same  passages.  Appreciation  and 
taste  are  the  first  requisites  of  right  reading,  and  they  will  find 
fittest  expression  by  means  of  a  thoughtful  recognition  of  the 
princq>les  and  conditions  of  poetry  itself — principles  and  condi- 
tions which  make  possible  the  highest  reach  of  the  human  spirit. 
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I  have  given  this  paper  on  theme-correcting  in  the  grades  a 
nickname,  "The  Reign  of  Red  Ink/'  in  order  to  characterize,  or 
caricaturize — ^if  I  may  coin  a  word — ^the  present  period  of  composi- 
tion teaching.  As  accurately  as  I  can  judge  from  a  rather  brief 
experience  and  limited  observation,  I  believe  that  the  children  in 
the  grades  Uve,  so  far  as  composition  work  is  concerned,  in  an 
absolute  monarchy,  in  which  they  are  the  subjects,  the  teacher 
the  king  (more  often,  the  queen),  and  the  red-ink  pen  the  royal 
scepter.  Or — "not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase,  running 
it  thus" — ^I  beUeve  that  in  the  elementary  school  we  correct 
pupils'  themes  too  rigidly. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  teaching  of  English 
can  doubt  that  the  children  of  today  are  receiving  better  training 
in  writing  than  pubUc-school  children  have  hitherto  received. 
The  teachers  themselves  have  generally  been  subjected  to  thorough 
and  sensible  drill;  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject 
have  been  zealously  studied  and  suggestively  written;  and  compo- 
sition work,  along  with  other  phases  of  English,  is  accorded  an 
important  place  in  the  curriculimi.  But  despite  all  this,  theme 
correcting  is  an  unintelligent  process. 

I  said  "despite  all  this";  perhaps  "because  of  this"  would  be  at 
once  more  accurate  and  more  suggestive.  For  I  beUeve  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  blame  can  be  charged  to  our  natural,  and  even 
commendable,  eagerness  to  justify  the  promotion  of  English  to 
the  highest  position  in  the  school  course.  We  are  over-anxious  to 
figure  the  profits,  to  see  and  to  show  results.  In  our  efforts  to  train 
our  children,  we  turn  martinets  and  discipline  the  recruits  into  a 
company  of  stupid,  stolid  soldierkins — prompt  to  obey  orders,  it 

<Read  before  the  Elementary  Sdiool  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English,  November  29, 19x2. 
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may  be,  but  utterly  devoid  of  initiative.  Or,  to  turn  the  figure, 
our  "vaulting  ambition,"  like  Macbeth's,  "o'erleaps  itself." 

But  if  an  excess  of  zeal  were  the  only  source  of  the  stream  of 
red  ink,  we  could  easily  dam  the  current  by  simply  danming  the 
wrings.    This  is  not  the  only  source,  by  any  means. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  average  grade  teacher  is  conscientious, 
industrious,  well  educated,  and  experienced.  She  may  yet  fail 
as  a  teacher  of  composition,  or  come  short  of  perfect  success,  for 
three  reasons:  she  may  not  rightly  conceive  the  piupose  of  composi- 
tion work;  she  may  not  fully  imderstand  children;  she  may  have 
false  standards  of  written  English  in  the  grades — all  of  which 
inevitably  lead  to  unintelligent  criticism.  In  fact,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  these  are  the  three  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  rigid  and 
stupid  theme-correcting  we  practice  nowadays. 

Well,  what  are  the  piuposes  of  composition  work  ?  They  are 
four:  to  deepen  impression  and  afford  means  of  expression,  to 
train  in  thinking,  to  train  in  talking,  and  to  train  in  writing. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  there  is,  perhaps,  a  fifth:  to 
furnish  educative  seat-work.  Most  of  us  tadtly  assume  that  the 
principal,  even  the  only,  aim  of  composition  writing  is  to  train  in 
writing.  Not  so — ^very  few  of  us  need  to  write  much.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  write  nothing  except  letters,  and  not  many  of 
them.  They  must  have  training  for  that,  of  course;  but  if  that 
be  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief,  product  of  the  complicated  machinery 
now  installed  in  our  public  schools,  then  most  assuredly  the  mechani- 
cal friction  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  net  work-power. 

No,  the  most  important  educative  value  of  composition  work  is 
not  the  mere  training  in  writing.  It  is  the  training  in  thinking  and 
talking.  And  that  teacher  whose  eyes  are  focused  on  the  writing 
value  is  almost  invariably  a  weak  teacher  of  composition  work  and 
a  short-sighted  critic  of  themes.  She  is  the  teacher  who  pounces 
on  the  verbal  mistake,  who  ferrets  out  the  buried  grammatical 
blunder,  who  scents  from  afar  a  colloquialism  or  a  bit  of  slang — 
the  teacher,  in  short,  who,  neglecting  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
work,  directs  her  eyes  always  to  the  details.  The  most  successful 
teacher  of  composition  is  the  one  who  pays  most  heed  to  the 
thought-processes  of  her  pupils,  who  emphasizes  organizations  of 
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material,  unity  of  paragraph  and  theme,  and  other  cardinal  phases 
of  thinking;  for  she  well  knows  that  good  thinking  is  pretty  sure 
to  produce  good  expression.  The  criticism  of  such  a  teacher  is  con- 
structive; it  takes  such  form  as:  ''Do  you  need  this  sentence  to 
make  your  thought  clear?"  "Hadn't  you  better  transpose  these 
two  paragraphs?"  "Aren't  you  off  the  subject  at  this  point?" 
Of  course,  the  details  are  to  be  considered — considered  as  details, 
however,  not  as  fundamentals. 

Let  me  be  imderstood.  I  know  that  the  conventions  of  writing 
must  be  taught — pimctuating,  and  spelling,  and  paragraphing, 
and  all  the  rest — seven  of  them,  I  believe.  And  I  know  that  the 
only  way  to  teach  these  forms  is  drill.  Down  in  the  oil  fields  of 
West  Virginia  we  know  what  that  term  means.  The  drillers  must 
send  the  steel  down  through  hundreds  of  feet  of  earth  and  sand  and 
rock,  day  and  night,  lifting  the  bit  with  machine-like  regularity 
and  sending  it  down,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  without  hurry 
and  without  halt — drilling,  drilling,  drilling.  I  know  we  must 
drill.  But  I  insist  that  that  is  not  the  most  important  phase  of 
composition  work;  that  the  teacher  who  dashes  red  ink  all  over  the 
page  in  correcting  forms  and  conventions  is  not  the  best  teacher 
of  composition  writing. 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the  three  primary  cauises  of  unintelligent 
criticism.  The  second  is  that  the  average  teacher  does  not  imder- 
stand  the  nature  of  the  average  child,  especially  if  that  teacher  is  a 
woman  and  that  child  a  boy.  I  know  that  most  of  us  have  read 
books  on  children;  but  we  neglect  the  one  way  in  which  an  adult 
may  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  child:  by  retracing  in  memory 
the  path  that  has  led  us  from  childhood  to  maturity.  It  is  a 
devious  path,  a  veritable  maze — ^making  wide  detours  here,  almost 
obliterated  there.  But  the  backward  journey  can  be  made,  and  a 
fascinating  journey  it  is  indeed.  We  can  make  it  by  observing 
children  sympathetically  and  reminiscently,  by  groping  back  in 
our  lives  for  lost  feelings  and  experiences,  thus  reconstructing  our- 
selves anew — as  the  gentle  Elia  simmions  before  his  forty-five-year- 
old  mind  the  image  of  himself  as  a  boy;  as  Stevenson  resurrects 
his  past  and  incarnates  the  memories  of  his  youth  in  an  imaginary 
younger  brother.    According  to  her  abilities,  that  is  what  every 
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teacher  must  do.    No  person  can  teach  children  who  does  not  love 

them,  love  (hem  intelligently  and  miderstandingly,  who  cannot 

interpret  them  by  the  recollections  of  her  own  childhood. 

Many  of  us,  in  spite  of  the  sotmd  modem  theories  of  child 

nature,  still  believe  that  a  boy  is  a  Uttle  man,  a  girl  a  yoimg  woman. 

It's  false.    With  what  young  ardor  did  I  despise  a  certain  bland, 

unctuous  minister  who  used  to  pat  me  on  the  head  and  call  me  his 

nice  little  man!    I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  some  historian  made 

about  the  Holy  Roman  Empire:  It  wasn't  holy,  it  wasn't  Roman, 

it  wasn't  an  empire.    I  wasn't  kis,  I  wasn't  nicCy  I  wasn't  a  liUle 

man.    When  shall  we  learn  that  we  ruin  the  individual  by  forcing 

him  into  maturity  before  he  has  left  childhood  ?    When  shall  we 

learn  that  it  is  not  our  work  to  yank  the  boy  and  girl  into  manhood 

and  womanhood?    That  Nature  alone  can  perform  the  process 

naiuraUy  f    That  our  sole  duty  is  to  ward  off  mischievous  influences 

and  to  supply  aliment  for  the  healthy  growth  of  mind  and  heart  ? 

When — but  I'm  waxing  oratorical.    Do  you  remember  Mr.  Scott- 

Gatty's  poem  of  the  "Three  Little  Pigs"? — those  piggies  who 

expired  in  the  heroic  and  im-pordne  effort  to  be  old  before  their 

time? 

A  moial  there  is  to  this  little  song, 

A  moral  that's  easy  to  see: 
Don't  try  whOe  yet  young  to  say,  "Umphi  umphi  umphi" 
For  you  only  say,  "Wecl  wecl" 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  Our  ignorance  of  child  nature 
leads  us  into  many  errors  in  our  methods  of  teaching  the  writing 
of  English.  One  is  that  we  often  assign  themes  beyond  the  abilities 
of  the  child.  This  phase  of  the  subject  Ues  outside  the  boundaries  of 
my  paper;  but  I  must  state  this  obvious  fact:  the  child  will  not 
make  so  many  blunders,  in  thought  or  in  expression,  if  the  subject 
assigned  is  within  his  scope.  I  know  we  are  more  intelligent  in 
this  regard  than  we  formerly  were;  but  within  the  last  few  months  I 
have  noticed  teachers  assigning  subjects  the  material  for  which  must 
be  gathered  in  reference  books  and  encyclopedias.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  writing  of  compositions  should  not  sometimes  lead  the 
children  into  easy  research  work ;  I  mean  that  the  assignment  should 
not  force  them  to  depend  upon  this,  should  not,  so  to  speak,  bring 
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them  into  the  shoals  of  bookish  information  when  they  might  be 
sailing  the  ocean  of  experience — or  at  least,  the  pond  of  experience. 
If  then,  we  are  desirous  of  lessening  the  number  of  red-ink  hiero- 
glyphics inscribed  upon  pupils'  themes,  let  us  take  heed  of  our 
assignments.  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  not  follow  the  prescription  com- 
pounded by  Lewis  Carroll:  to  f^d  pepper  to  our  little  boy,  "and 
beat  him  when  he  sneezes." 

Our  ignorance  of  child  nature  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
severity,  even  harshness,  of  our  criticism  of  children's  written  work. 
Many  grade  teachers  apply  too  closely  the  methods  of  the  normal- 
school  or  college  instructor  in  composition.  They  rememb^  that, 
although  they  writhed  imder  the  mordant  tongue  of  the  professor 
of  rhetoric,  yet  they  saw  the  justice  of  his  strictures,  yet  they 
extracted  profit  from  his  sarcasm.  But  they  were  men  and  women; 
their  pupils  are  boys  and  girls.  Children  do  not  have  balance  and 
poise.  They  are  a  tangle  of  emotions,  all  more  or  less  selfish.  They 
are  supersensitive  to  praise  or  blame,  to  encouragement  or  dis- 
couragement. They  do  not  possess  the  will-power  we  adults  have 
acquired;  they  haven't  the  interest  which  turns  scathing  rebuke  to 
profit;  they  haven't  the  foresight  to 

Reach  a  hand  thro'  time,  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears, 

I  as  Tennyson  says.    I  maintain  that  the  harsh  criticism  of  com- 
I  positions  one  sometimes  hears  in  the  public  school  is  a  pedagogical 
crime. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  scolding,  impatient  manner  in  which 
many  grade  teachers  correct  their  pupils'  themes  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  negative  quality  of  the  average  grade  composi- 
tion. It  is  often  a  question  of  red  ink  versus  red  blood.  The  golden 
ride  is:  First  impression,  then  expression;  but  not  too  much  repres- 
sion lest  there  be  suppression.  The  artlessness,  the  spontaneity, 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  writing  of  children,  the  robust 
humor,  the  extravagance  of  thought  and  phrase — all  this  is  a 
natural  expression  of  the  child's  nature,  and  should  be  handled 
with  kindness  and  even  admiration — as  we  manage  a  high-spirited 
horse.  Of  course,  the  child  makes  mistakes  over  and  over;  that's 
because  he  is  a  child.    Of  course  his  writing  is  juvenile,  puerile, 
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infantile;  that's  because  he's  immature.     I  repeat:  the  boy  is  not 
a  little  man,  the  girl  is  not  a  young  woman. 

Through  our  ignorance  of  child  nature  we  err  in  yet  another 
respect  in  correcting  themes:  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we  must 
correct  every  mistake.  Sober  thought  will  tell  us  that  if  we  give 
the  child  an  impulse,  he  will  correct  many  of  his  own  blunders.  A 
glance  back  into  our  own  past  will  show  us  that  every  person 
outgrows  many  childish  errors.  I  am  not  recommending  a  laissez- 
faire  policy;  rather  a  laissez-pour-faire  principle.  I  beUeve  we 
shall  do  well  to  quit  correcting  so  much  and  to  begin  suggesting 
and  in^iring  more. 

My  third  contention  is  that  many  a  teacher  has  false  standards 
of  written  English  in  the  grades,  that  she  sets  up  false  language 
idols,  and  that  she  compels  her  children  to  worship  these.  Let  me 
mention  two  of  these  false  standards. 

The  first  is  that  the  highest  qualities  of  written  English  in  the 
grades  are  correctness  and  elegance.  This  is  the  hiding-hole  of  the 
^'grammar"  bugaboo.  Is  an  expression  tmgrammatical  ?  No 
matter  how  firmly  planted  in  the  vernacular— is  it  ungrammatical  ? 
Drown  it  in  red  ink.  Here  lurks  the ''  slang  "  incubus.  Is  it  slang  ? 
No  matter  how  effective,  how  striking,  how  natural — ^is  it  slang? 
Stab  it  to  the  heart  with  the  red-ink  pen.  Is  it  a  colloquialism,  an 
undignified  idiom?  Out  with  the  red-ink  sword  and  strike  off 
its  head.  "We  must  have  correct,  elegant  English"  forsooth — 
which  every  lover  of  the  language  will  admit  is  often  prim,  stiff, 
prunes-and-piism-y  EngUsh.  The  highest  qualities  of  written 
English  in  the  grades  are  naturalness  and  what  we  sometimes  call 
suggestiveness,  picturesqueness,  vigor.  If  our  criticism  tends 
toward  obtaining  elegance  andcorrectness  at  the  expense  of  natural- 
ness and  virility,  if  the  teacher  roots  up  the  healthy  living  language 
in  order  to  obtain  groimd  for  raising  posies,  we  had  better  turn  our 
children  out  of  school  to  learn  their  English  on  the  streets. 

Another  false  standard  is  the  "Uterary"  standard.  The  teacher 
sets  up  literary  masterpieces,  usually  well  selected,  cotmsels  her 
pupils  to  pattern  after  these,  then  criticizes  accordingly.  This 
would  be  excellent  if  the  chief  purpose  in  composition  writing  were 
to  train  authors.     But  it  isn't.     I  am  far  from  saying  that  we 
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should  not  correlate  literature  and  writing:  children  can  undoubt- 
edly carry  over  from  their  reading  to  their  writing  many  suggestions 
and  principles.  But  the  literary  standard  is  not  the  proper  stand- 
ard for  composition  work  in  the  grades.  I  beUeve  the  writing  of 
children  should  resemble  more  nearly  the  language  of  good  idio- 
matic speech.  We  hear  a  deal  in  these  days  about  oral  composition : 
I  would  have  all  composition  work  rather  ''oral"  than  Uterary. 
I  know  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  English  of  good 
literature  and  the  English  of  good  talk,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
confuse  the  two;  I  merely  believe  that  grade  pupils'  compositions 
should  be  more  like  talk  than  literature.  I  would  get  rid  of  the 
stiffness,  the  formality,  the  absurd  striving  after  Uterary  effect,  and 
the  deliberate  imitation  of  authors,  which  now  characterize  ^so 
much  of  the  composition  work  in  the  grades.  Most  of  them  will 
write  nothing  but  letters,  and  letter-writing  should  be  taught; 
but  most  letters  are  not  literary  and  should  not  be. 

Is  all  this  visionary  ?  Is  this  all  but  an  expression  of  youthful 
iconoclasm?  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able manifestations  of  the  modem  tendency  toward  making  the 
public  school  both  a  phase  of  child  life  and  a  preparation  for  adult 
life.  The  whole  movement  may  seem  to  some  a  lowering  of  ideals; 
to  me  it  seems  the  renunciation  of  the  standards  that  we  teachers 
naturally  love,  and  enlistment  tmder  the  standards  which  society 
has  raised — and  the  pubUc  schools  belong  to  society. 

As  I  look  back  over  what  I  have  written,  I  see  that  in  my  en- 
deavor to  establish  more  practical  principles  of  composition  teaching 
and  criticizing  in  the  grades,  I  have  given  few  definite  suggestions 
for  theme-correcting.  All  the  rules  needed,  however,  are  easily 
derivable  from  the  principles  established.  Let  me  state  some  of 
the  most  important.  Most  of  them  are  trite;  but  they  may  have 
new  significance  as  corollaries  to  the  principles  stated. 

1.  Use  red  ink  sparingly  at  all  times. 

2.  Avoid  harsh  criticism  and  sarcasm.  A  keen  sense  of  humor 
is  an  asset  in  composition  teaching;  thank  your  lucky  stars  for  it. 
But  don't  develop  it  at  the  expense  of  your  pupils. 

3.  Praise  more  than  you  censure. 

4.  In  general,  avoid  the  conventional  proof  marks  in  correcting 
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themes.    Insert  the  correct  punctuation;   write  out  the  correct 
spelling;  remodel  a  sentence  that  lacks  imity. 

5.  Be  catholic  in  your  tastes.  Don't  force  the  children  to  write 
like  one  another — or  like  yourself.  Don't  use  the  red-ink  pen  to 
prune  the  young  trees  into  xmiformity. 

^  6.  See  to  it  that  your  criticism  is  constructive  rather  than 
destructive. 

-  7.  Pay  more  attention  to  the  fundamental  elements  of  thinking 
than  to  the  details  of  writing. 

^  8.  Emphasize  naturalness  and  expressiveness  rather  than  cor- 
rectness and  elegance. 

^  9.  Strive  for  the  naturalness  of  talk  rather  than  the  formality 
of  literature. 

10.  But  drill  unceasingly  and  patiently  on  the  necessary  writing 
conventions. 

-  II.  Watch  carefully  your  assignments,  that  the  subjects  be 
within  the  grasp  of  your  pupils. 

12.  Prevent  probable  mistakes  by  forewarning.  To  prevent, 
go  before. 

13.  Have  most  of  the  composition  work  done  at  school.  Watch 
the  work  and  suggest  and  explain  while  the  children  are  writing. 

14.  Occasionally  return  themes  immarked. 

15.  Occasionally  let  the  pupils  correct  each  other's  themes.  Try 
dividing  your  grade  into  couples  for  mutual  advice  in  writing  and 
criticizing. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  said  that  the  title,  '^The  Reign 
of  Red  Ink,"  aptly  describes  the  present  period  of  composition 
teaching.  I  used  the  word  present  advisedly.  I  believe  that  the 
importance  we  justly  attribute  to  composition  work  in  the  grades 
has,  in  these  last  few  years,  been  leading  us  astray,  and  that  soon 
we  shall  move  back  to  a  saner  view  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
this  work.  We  shall  not  require  less  writing;  we  shall  but  more 
fully  recognize  the  nature  of  the  child,  emphasize  the  more  funda- 
mental and  practical  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  raise  more  intelli- 
gent standards  of  written  English — ^we  shall  correct  less.  The  reign 
of  red  ink  is  passing.  V^ 
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My  contribatioD  to  the  disnwwiofi  of  this  sabject  will  ooosist 
merdy  in  an  account  of  what  I  have  found  it  possible  to  acccnapfish 
in  a  U^i-schod  course  m  public  yraking  wfaidi  I  am  giving  for 
the  second  time  in  the  high  sdiool  at  Mt.  Clfmens.  ^'firiwpw 

Since  we  are  training  for  citizenship  in  a  lepobfic  where  the 
question  of  effective  speaking  must  always  be  a  vital  one,  I  regard 
work  of  this  kind  as  the  En^ish  teacher's  greatest  opportunity  to 
satisfy  the  modem  demand  for  practicality.  I  believe,  also,  tiiat 
we  oug^t  to  be  able  to  q>are  one  semester  <rf  the  four  years'  FngKA 
coarse  for  the  continuous  practice  of  the  art.  The  f^<AwwMtKl^ 
observance  of  Friday  as  puUic-^eaking  day  is  not,  in  my  opinkm, 
suffidait,  for  instruction  or  practice  in  any  activity  g^ven  only  once 
a  wedL  lacks  the  vitality  and  loses  the  interest  that  arises  from 
sustained  and  continuous  effort  The  course  whidi  wiD  be  here 
outlined  was  given  to  third-year  students  who  had  completed  at 
least  two  semesters  of  composition  work.  The  sections  contained 
not  more  than  twenty-five  students  each. 

I  started  the  woriL  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  I  mi^t  be 
delivered  from  all  desire  for  vain  show  in  the  way  of  contests, 
declamations,  elocution,  etc.  My  purpose  was  to  train  in  the  most 
effective  way  the  largest  number,  giving  the  most  drill  to  the  weak. 
I  turned  my  back  on  the  possibility  of  training  a  star  or  two  to  go 
forth  to  win  laurels  for  himself  or  for  me.  I  did  not  even  plan  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  of  the  school  by  coaching  a  winning  debating 
team,  but  only  to  give  drill  in  plain,  simple  speaking,  whidi  the 
man  of  today  needs,  and  the  woman  of  tomorrow  will  need  more 
than  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course,  each  student  committed  to 
memory  a  declamation  which  he  selected  from  a  list  prepared  by 

'Read  before  tlie  Public  Speaking  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teadiers 
of  Engllth,  November  39, 191 2. 
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the  teacher.  He  repeated  to  the  class  the  drcumstances  \mder 
which  the  speech  was  delivered,  gave  his  diagnosis  of  the  emotional 
situation,  and  told  briefly  how  he  expected  to  deliver  it.  The 
members  of  the  class  listened,  criticized,  and  suggested.  I  looked 
forward  with  considerable  interest  to  the  day  when  the  first  decla- 
mations were  to  be  given.  If  the  course  was  to  be  a  success,  each 
speaker  must  feel  the  presence  of  an  audience,  and  I  wondered 
whether  the  presence  of  his  acquaintances  and  friends  in  the  class 
would  be  sufficient.  I  found  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  few 
elements  of  formality,  such  as  the  annoimcement  of  the  speaker, 
and  his  standing  in  the  front  of  the  room,  each  speaker  felt  a 
sufficient  significance  in  the  situation  to  put  him  upon  his  mettle. 
The  first  day,  each  member  of  the  class  gave  in  writing  the  best 
thing  that  in  his  judgment  could  be  said  of  the  work  by  each  of  the 
six  speakers.  These  were  handed  in  at  the  desk  and  were  later 
given  by  the  teacher  to  the  speakers  of  the  hour  to  peruse  as  a 
reward  for  their  effort  and  as  encouragement  for  the  future.  The 
next  day,  we  ranked  each  speaker  with  reference  to  his  intelligent 
use  of  the  voice  and  tabulated  the  results  upon  the  blackboard. 
At  another  class  hour,  we  had  a  declamation  contest,  the  members 
of  the  class  acting  as  judges.  These  various  devices  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  listeners  to  be  thinking  all  the  time  in  a  critical  way  on 
the  essential  points  in  effective  speaking. 

Our  next  series  of  exercises  included  the  making-out  of  an 
outline  for  a  three-minute  talk  on  some  current  question  and,  after 
the  outline  was  approved,  working  up  the  material  and  delivering 
the  speech.  The  speaker  might,  if  he  desired,  use  notes  jotted 
down  upon  a  slip  of  paper  which  could  be  held  in  the  hand.  This 
last  restriction  caused  some  little  amusement,  for  the  members  of 
the  class  felt  that  one  of  their  nmnber,  a  yoxmg  giant,  had  a  con* 
siderable  advantage  over  the  others.  Outlines  were  handed  in, 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  these:  '^The  Need  for  a  New 
Gymnasiimi";  "A  One  Session  Day";  "The  Unfairness  of  the 
Present  Examination  System."  We  went  over  together  in  the  class 
hour  many  of  the  outlines,  criticizing  arrangement  of  material  with 
reference  to  the  principles  of  coherence  and  emphasis,  as  well  as 
niaking  suggestions  as  to  new  material.    The  remainder  were  read 
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by  the  teacher  and  returned  with  suggestions.  I  feared  that  since 
familiarity  is  said  to  breed  contempt,  this  second  occasion  might 
not  seem  so  momentous  as  the  first,  but  it  was  noised  about  the 
school  that  speeches  were  to  be  delivered  on  the  need  for  a  new 
gymnasium  (a  very  vital  question)  and  I  was  besieged  by  students 
begging  to  visit  the  class.  I  gave  permission  to  a  sufficient  niunber 
to  fill  my  room  and  fotmd  my  students  provided  with  an  audience. 
Again  we  listened,  compared,  criticized,  and  appreciated. 

We  repeated  this  exercise,  discussing  another  topic  without  the 
use  of  notes.  Following  this,  each  student  prepajred  to  give  an 
oral  narration  of  some  incident  in  his  experience  or  to  retell  a  short 
story.  If  he  chose  to  do  the  latter,  he  gave  in  advance  the  title 
and  author  and  had  his  selection  approved.  This  work  occasioned, 
as  a  by-product,  a  new  interest  in  magazine  literature.  Then  we 
tried  oral  exposition,  and  students  reported  upon  activities  carried 
on  in  the  dty — ^the  making  of  beet  sugar,  for  example. 

The  yotmg  people  probably  enjoyed  most  the  next  three  weeks' 
work.  For  several  da3rs,  they  told  informally  in  class  the  funniest 
short  stories  of  the  after-dinner  type  that  they  had  ever  heard.  It 
was  explained  that  the  point  must  be  carefully  treasured  imtil  the 
time  was  ripe  for  its  disclosure,  then  be  brought  out  clearly  and 
emphatically.  Every  student  sought  to  find  his  most  effective  tone 
and  manner,  recognizing  that  one  person's  laughter  at  his  own  jokes 
may  be  infectious  while  that  of  another  is  silly. 

After  this  sort  of  preparation,  we  attempted  the  after-dinner 
speech.  First,  we  imagined  ourselves  preparing  for  the  banquet 
which  the  members  of  the  dass  would  give  to  the  Seniors  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  One  student  presided  as  toastmaster,  while 
others  took  the  part  of  Seniors  responding  to  the  welcome  proffered, 
and  giving  over  various  privileges  to  the  oncoming  class.  Again 
visitors'  seats  were  at  a  premium;  several  boys  asked  to  be  excused 
from  speaking  imtil  their  first  long  trousers  were  finished,  and  I  felt 
sure  there  was  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  significance  of  the 
occasion.  We  followed  this  '^  banquet "  by  various  other  imaginary 
festivals.  The  memory  of  one  of  these  occasions  will  always  be  a 
source  of  amusement  to  me.  The  most  distinguished  guest  whom 
we  entertained  stepped  in,  to  find  a  self-possessed  youth  in  short 
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trousers  presiding  at  the  desk.  One  would  have  supposed  from  his 
langus^e  that  he  was  introducing  a  distinguished  lawyer.  The  look 
of  perplexity  upon  our  visitor's  face  deepened  when  the  speaker  so 
fluently  introduced  proved  to  be  an  overgrown  boy  of  sixteen,  who 
proceeded  to  recoimt  reminiscences  which  he  placed  twenty  years 
back.  I  was  seated  among  the  students,  enjoying  with  them  a 
reunion  of  their  dass  held  in  the  year  1931. 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  programs  were  several  times  given  in  the 
presence  of  visitors.  The  planning  for  such  an  occasion  and  the 
assignment  of  parts  were  turned  over  to  some  one  student,  who 
presided.  For  instance,  one  boy,  this  fall,  planned  a  very  profitable 
hom:  of  discussion  of  the  subject,  "What  Our  City  Needs,"  various 
subtopics  being  given  out  to  his  friends  for  discussion.  Another 
boy  announced  a  rally  of  the  Democratic  party,  at  which  various 
students  speaking  as  candidates  for  the  different  coimty  offices 
explained  why  they  would  appreciate  oiu:  votes  at  the  polls. 

The  last  third  of  oiu:  course  included  a  study  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing deliberative  bodies.  We  used  as  a  text  a  most  admirable  book, 
Gregg's  ParliamefUary  LanVj  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  This  gives 
a  simple,  accurate,  and  very  clever  treatment  of  the  most  difficult 
questions.  Our  method  was  ahnost  entirely  that  of  practice.  We 
studied  about  each  type  of  motion  first  and  then  used  it.  I  fotmd 
that  the  boys  in  the  class,  especially,  regarded  this  study  as  a 
peculiarly  interesting  competitive  game.  They  became  such  ex- 
pert players  that  the  slightest  infringement  upon  the  rules  of  the 
game  was  sure  to  be  detected  by  some  alert  youth,  who  would  utter 
in  a  sonorous  tone  the  thrilling  words:  "I  rise  to  a  point  of  order." 
Almost  every  parliamentary  situation  was  met,  often  with  amusing 
results.  On  one  occasion,  the  smallest  boy  in  the  room  pmposely 
became  unruly  so  that  the  chairman  would  give  orders  that  he  be 
removed  from  the  room  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  happened,  at 
that  time,  to  be  the  biggest  boy  in  the  dass.  I  foimd  that  the 
general  trend  of  the  practice  meeting  was  often  planned  out  in 
advance  to  bring  about  funny  situations.  This  pleased  me  greatly, 
for  it  meant  that  the  young  people  were  thinking.  The  boys  in  the 
dass  became  so  effident  that  many  of  them,  I  fed  sure,  could  hold 
their  own  in  a  very  disorderly  assembly.    All  that  we  attempted 
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in  oral  argumentation  was  done  in  connection  with  debate  on  a 
question  before  the  house. 

I  wish  to  sum  up  very  briefly  the  results  of  the  course  so  far 
as  they  are  now  evident.  Five  months  later,  these  same  yoimg 
people  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  festivities  of  commencement 
week.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  remark  among  their  teachers 
and  friends  that  they  acquitted  themselves  with  an  imusual  degree 
of  self-possession,  that  they  were  witty  and  intelligent  beyond  all 
expectation. 

In  the  second  place,  no  speaker  of  any  note  has  appeared  in  the 
dty  whose  delivery  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  most  searching 
criticism  by  the  members  of  my  dass.  Not  only  this,  but  many  of 
my  students  take  especial  pains  to  hear  many  speakers  on  various 
subjects  because  they  enjoy  feeling  that  they  are  able  to  criticize 
or  to  appreciate  them. 

The  members  of  the  dass  have  given  '^  entirely  imsolidted 
testimonials"  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  course.  Six  boys, 
individually,  voltmteered  to  me  the  information  that  they  never 
had  taken  much  interest  in  any  EngUsh  course  before  but  they  had 
liked  the  work  we  had  done  in  oral  English.  From  three  to  six 
teachers  of  English  had  experimented  upon  these  boys;  so  it 
seemed  fair  to  assume  that  their  preference  for  public  speaking  was 
due  rather  to  the  material  used  than  to  the  uniform  stupidity  of 
their  reading  and  theme  courses.  A  number  of  others,  whom  I  did 
not  count,  told  me  how  much  the  course  had  hdped  them  in  their 
other  work,  redtations  in  history  and  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions in  geometry  being  mentioned. 
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W.  R.  HEATH 

Vice-President,  The  Larkin  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York 


You  meet  in  Buffalo  to  talk  shop  and  if  your  shop  prepares 
material  for  my  shop  I  must  talk  shop  to  you.  I  should  be  pre- 
sumptuous, indeed,  if  in  discussing  the  subject  of  English  with 
teachers  of  English  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  the  needs  of  my 
own  business,  leaving  you  to  make  the  broader  application  to 
general  business  needs. 

I  work  for  a  mail-order  house.  We  solicit  orders  by  means  of 
advertisements,  printed  catalogues,  circulars,  and  letters.  We  re- 
ceive commimications  in  writing.  We  convey  answers  by  the  vehicle 
of  English.  We  perform  our  service  with  such  art  and  skill  as  is  pre- 
sumed to  insure  permanency  and  growth  for  the  business,  affluence 
and  leisure  for  the  stockholders,  and  continuous  jobs  for  ourselves. 

One  difficulty  we  encoimter  in  our  work.  We  write  English 
well.  Our  display  is  striking  and  sloganish;  our  text  fascinating 
and  pregnant  with  selUng  talk;  our  letters  appreciative  of  com- 
mendation, yet  withal  modest;  our  answers  to  complaints  generous, 
sincere,  and  adequate.  Our  difficulty  is,  we  are  not  imderstood. 
People  will  not  imderstand  what  we  mean  by  what  we  say.  They 
tell  us  what  we  mean  and  then  ask  us  why  we  do  not  write  it  so. 

Are  we  always  to  be  misimderstood  ?  Will  not  the  teachers 
of  English  teach  the  coming  generation  to  imderstand  English? 
Your  pupils  are  more  likely  to  become  our  customers  than  they  are 
to  become  our  employees,  for  one  speaks  and  a  score  listen,  one 
writes  and  a  thousand  read,  so  while  one  studies  the  art  of  expres- 
sion many  should  study  the  art  of  impression.  Your  work  of 
teaching  English  is  twofold.  You  must  teach  people  to  give 
thought  expression  in  English  and  you  must  teach  people  to  get 
thought  expressed  in  English. 

'  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  at  Buffalo,  November  26,  191 2.  Doubtless  many  teachers  will  be  glad  to  see 
a  specimen  of  business  English  by  one  of  its  advocates. 
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The  business  world  demands  English,  first  that  is  read,  and 
second  that  is  understood.  You  can  find  an  abundance  in  the 
books  on  the  value  of  words,  the  elegance  of  expression,  diction, 
and  style.  It  is  not  for  the  business  man  to  speak  of  these.  Good 
English  to  the  business  man  is  sin^>le  English,  English  that  is 
listened  to,  English  that  is  read,  English  that  is  understood,  Eng- 
lish that  produces. 

''Save  all  cost  that  adds  no  value"  is  a  slogan  of  our  business. 
Simple  English,  yet  it  took  our  whole  office  force  to  coin  it  You 
now  wonder  how  you  could  say  it  any  other  way,  which  is  the  most 
unqualified  approval  you  could  give  the  expression. 

How  may  we  put  children  in  the  way  to  write  such  English  ?  I 
answer:  By  doing  what  we  do  not  do  now  and  by  leaving  undone 
what  we  do  do  now. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  teacher  who  aims  to  broaden  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  child.  If  you  wish  the  child  to  know  Savonarola,  send 
him  to  the  encyclopedia,  let  him  look  up  and  write  up  the  subject, 
and  talk  about  it;  but  this  is  not  teaching  English,  at  least  no  more 
than  mental  arithmetic  is;  this  is  biography  and  historjr  and  it 
would  be  no  more  if  you  asked  the  child  for  an  essay  on  the  same 
subject.  Compiling  from  the  encyclopedia  is  not  essay  writing  and 
it  is  not  teaching  him  to  express  himself  in  English. 

A  yoimg  man  in  faultless  attire,  soft  hat  and  kid  gloves  in  hand, 
with  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  with  eyeglasses  faultlessly  adjusted 
on  his  shapely  nose,  stands  before  me  in  the  business  office.  ''  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ? "  "I  beg  yoiu:  pardon,  but  I  have  concluded 
that  I  would  take  a  position.  I  have  heard  that  this  is  a  good 
place  for  a  yoimg  man  to  advance  and  I  have  called  to  see  what  you 
could  offer."  That  yoimg  man  has  expressed  himself  in  English 
as  well  as  in  attire  but  his  expression  is  so  at  variance  with  the 
surroimdings  that  you  hear  nothing  but  discord,  you  see  nothing 
but  neckties  and  gloves,  you  think  nothing  but  receptions  and 
teas.  Had  he  submitted  an  essay  on  Savonarola  he  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  at  all. 

A  man  in  work  clothes,  hat  in  hand,  with  clear  eye,  earnest  and 
determined  face,  presents  himself  at  my  desk  and  I  say,  "What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  "    He  catches  my  eye  and  holds  it,  his  gaze  is  so  intense 
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he  seems  to  approach  me,  he  takes  a  tighter  grip  on  his  hat,  his  face 
is  stem  and  his  whole  person  is  tense  as  he  speaks  in  a  husky  voice, 
"Sir,  I  want  work."  I  do  not  seem  to  see  him  at  all,  I  see  beyond 
him,  I  see  a  woman  in  a  cottage  bending  over  a  sick  child,  I  see  a 
table,  a  loaf  of  bread,  an  empty  coal  scuttle,  a  boy  with  bare  feet 
and  worn  clothing,  with  pinched  and  earnest  face.  The  man  has 
expressed  himself  in  English  and  I  hear  nothing  but  harmony,  see 
nothing  but  opportunity,  think  nothing  but  hallelujah!  because  of 
my  opportimity  to  respond  to  his  call.  Had  he  expressed  himself 
in  the  avenue  drawing-room,  it  would  have  been  bad  English  indeed. 

The  boy  who  writes  his  first  letter  thinks  he  has  no  language  with 
which  to  express  himself — ^like  a  man  who  concludes  the  faucet  is 
stopped  up  when  he  turns  it  on  and  nothing  comes  forth,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  barrel  is  empty.  If  the  barrel  were  full,  its  con- 
tents would  seek  opportunity  to  escape.  So  if  a  boy  is  full  of  some- 
thing that  interests  himself  very  much,  the  substance  will  seek 
expression  and  he  will  talk  or  write,  because  he  cannot  help  it. 
Style  and  expression  will  be  original,  natural,  unique,  and  forceful, 
for  he  is  expressing  himself,  but  we  need  look  for  no  flow  of  language 
from  an  empty  think-tank. 

So  we  must  not  expect  children  to  acquire  style,  individuality, 
originality,  or  forceful  expression  if  given  subjects  foreign  to  their 
interest  and  experience  about  which  to  write  or  speak.  They  must 
speak  their  own  thoughts,  redte  their  own  experiences,  describe 
their  own  achievements,  dream  their  own  dreams. 

Pardon  an  alliision  to  shop.  The  business  man  recognizes  this 
princq)le  and  will  not  spend  his  money  for  naught.  The  Larkin 
Company  is  now  asking  for  some  prize  essays.  It  has  a  definite 
object  to  attain  and  seeks  indirectly  the  co-operation  of  the  boy  to 
attain  it.  We  want  business,  we  want  the  bo3rs  and  girls  to  think 
business  for  us.  We  know  they  are  not  doing  so,  we  must  make 
them  want  to.  We  strive  for  their  attention  by  the  token  of  a 
reward.  We  coiurt  their  interest  by  description  which  awakens 
thought,  stimulates  confidence,  and  encourages  resolve.  We 
create  desire  by  graphically  describing  the  benefits  to  be  derived, 
and  finally  if  we  are  successful  we  compel  action  by  carrying  his 
thought  along  analytically  until  the  subject  opens  before  him  with 
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such  possibilities  that  he  sees  the  prize  within  his  grasp  before  he 
starts. 

We  want  the  boy,  we  do  not  want  his  words.  His  essay  will 
never  get  an  order  from  his  mother,  but  the  boy  will.  If  we  get  him 
he  will  represent  us  in  his  home  with  such  eloquence  that  if  our  cause 
is  worthy  we  cannot  lose.  Thus,  selfish  business  proceeds  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  a  dollar  of  profit.  How  much  greater  the  cause  of 
the  teacher  whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  discover  the  boy  to  himself, 
to  broaden  his  horizon,  to  give  him  a  vision,  and  a  glimpse  into  the 
promised  land,  to  "save  his  own  soul." 

ESSAY  PRIZES  FOR  GRAMMAR-  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPttS 

The  Larkin  Co.  will  give  prizes  as  stated  below  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
subject  • 

"The  Undeslyino  Causes  of  the  Present  High  Cost  of  Living, 
AND  Why  Larkin  Factory-to-Faioly  Dealing  Reduces 

THE  High  Cost  of  Living" 

Then  follow  the  conditions. 

Credit  will  be  given  on  a  scale  as  follows : 

For  stating  the  best  and  most  convincing  causes  of  the  high  cost 

of  living 3  points 

For  stating  the  strongest  arguments  why  Larkin  factory-to-family 

dealing  reduces  the  high  cost  of  living 4  points 

For  granmiar  and  composition i  point 

For  spelling  and  pimctuation i  point 

For  neatness  and  general  appearance  of  papers i  point 

Total 10  points 

We  ask  the  contestants  to: 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  to  write  as  an  investigator,  that  is,  as  one 
searching  for  a  new  truth.  It  is  best  not  to  start  with  preconceived  opinions 
and  write  to  justify  them.  First  read  up  on  the  subject  in  books  and  magazines . 
Your  teacher  or  elders  will  gladly  tell  you  how  to  find  the  right  books  in  your 
public  library.  Get  together  only  the  most  important  facts,  because  the 
essay  is  to  be  short,  and  write  down  these  facts  logically.  But  you  must  not 
simply  copy  what  other  people  have  written.  Your  own  views  and  reasoning 
are  just  as  important  as  that  which  you  will  find  in  books.  Books  are  only  to 
teach  us  what  other  people  have  thought  and  should  always  be  read  with  a 
questioning  mind.  Before  you  start  to  write  be  sure  you  understand  the 
subject  at  least  fairly  well,  because  there  is  no  writer  so  poorly  equipped  as  the 
one  who  writes  without  his  facts. 
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We  give  the  names  of  disinterested  judges  who  shall  determine 
the  merits  of  the  effort. 

Then  we  make  some  suggestions  which  we  wish  older  people  to 
think  about  as  well  as  the  bo3rs  and  girls,  as  follows: 

X.  Have  manufacturing  and  distributing  always  been  conducted  according 
to  present-day  methods? 

3.  Why  is  a  large  manufacturer  enabled  to  produce  more  cheaply  than 
small  manufacturers  ? 

3.  Why  is  the  present  system  of  manufacturing  and  distribution  through 
salesmen,  wholesalers,  brokers,  jobbers,  and  retailers  so  costly? 

4.  What  are  the  two  reasons  why  production  and  distribution  will  be 
dieapened  if  these  middlemen  are  eliminated  ? 

5.  WhyistheLarkinCo.  able  to  sell  its  products  for  about  half  the  regular 
store  price,  or  to  ofifer  premium  merchandise  that  has  about  the  same  cash 
vahie  as  the  amount  of  products  purchased  in  any  order  ? 

6.  What  are  the  reasons  that  millions  more  people  do  not  buy  from  the 
Larkin  factories  direct,  when  the  savings  thus  achieved  must  be  evident  to  all  ? 

7.  How  will  parceb  post  tend  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  ? 

So,  we  strive  to  make  the  bo)rs  and  girls  want  to  write.  We 
take  them  out  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  show  them  the  plain  below 
with  the  purpose  that  they  may  wish  to  possess  it.  We  endeavor 
to  fill  every  boy  and  girl  with  enthusiasm,  and  hope,  and  aspiration, 
so  that  his  very  self  may  be  expressed  in  what  he  writes. 

Business  is  a  serious  matter  these  days.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  '^bicker  and  dicker."  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  swapping  and 
trading.  Business  today  is  one  of  the  'beamed  professions"  and 
men  leave  medicine,  leave  law,  leave  the  ministry  to  engage  in 
business.  The  keyword  of  business  is  no  longer  'MoUar,"  the 
kejrword  of  business  is  "service." 

Let  no  yoimg  man  think  to  enter  business  to  get  rich.  Money 
is  the  by-product  of  business.  Profit  is  incident  to  business,  it  is 
not  business.  Let  no  yoimg  man  hope  to  succeed  in  business  by  the 
rule  of  chance.  "Luck"  is  no  better  a  word  to  conjure  with  in 
business  than  in  medicine  or  in  the  law.  Business  demands  the 
whole  of  a  man — ^the  whole  of  a  whole  man.  Business  extends 
its  call  to  men  of  judgment,  of  theories,  of  S3rstems,  of  ideals,  men 
of  imagination  and  high  aspirations.  What  are  its  demands  for 
English  ?    English  that  is  true,  English  that  is  virile,  English  that 
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compels  and  impels,  English  that  is  alive,  personified,  that  imperson- 
ates the  person  who  speaks  or  writes. 

The  mother  who  looks  forward  to  Tuesday  for  her  letter  from  her 
son  in  college  is  not  thinking  of  the  philosophy  that  the  letter  will 
contain  or  of  any  other  thing  that  he  is  supposed  to  acquire  at  such 
an  institution.  She  wants  him  and  she  looks  for  him  in  every  line  he 
writes.  She  wants  him  to  express  himself  to  her.  Mothers  are 
easy  to  write  to.  The  business  man  has  no  such  sympathetic 
reader  of  what  he  writes.  He  must  compel  attention,  develop 
interest,  create  desire,  effect  decision  with  people  who  are  not 
thinking  of  him,  who  do  not  care  for  him,  and  who  do  not,  to  say 
the  least,  realize  that  they  need  what  he  has  to  offer.  Nevertheless 
the  successful  man  is  the  man  who  sends  himself  along  with  his 
message.  Words,  sentences,  periods  are  not  important.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  eloquence  has  no  word  expression.  When  Lord  Tenny- 
son had  exhausted  language  in  his  endeavor  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  finite  comprehending  the  infinite,  he  reached  his  climax  in  the 

words 

But  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

Business  needs  the  bo3rs  and  girls  you  are  training.  Do  not 
let  them  think  they  can  be  but  cogs  in  the  great  S3rstem  of  wheels. 
The  world  needs  men  and  women  who  can  speak  and  write  them- 
selves into  English  more  now  than  at  any  previous  time.  Every 
year  $400,000,000  are  wasted  in  improfitable  advertising  alone,  and 
as  muchmore  in  bad  handling  of  good  prospects  and  loss  of  customers 
through  inefficiency.  We  look  to  the  futiure  generation  to  conserve 
a  part  of  this  enormous  loss.  It  cannot  be  done  by  saying,  "  Go  to, 
now,  I  will  write  advertising.''  If  a  single  page  in  a  single  issue 
costs  $7,500,  what  you  say  on  that  page  is  important.  Look  into  the 
current  magazines  and  you  are  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  English  in  this  branch  of  business.  Time  will  not 
permit  its  consideration.  I  will  mention  but  a  very  few  familiar 
expressions  designed  to  compel  attention.  Many  people  do  what 
they  are  commanded  to  do;  so  the  advertiser  says,  ''Take  miisic 
lessons  at  home";   another  thought  is  added  in  ''Study  Law  at 
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Home — ^become  an  LL.B."  Still  stronger  is  the  appeal  in  "Keep 
your  boy  out  of  danger"  or  "Protect  yoiu:  little  ones."  What 
mother  does  not  smile  when  she  reads,  "Have  you  a  little  Fairy 
in  your  home?"  What  splendid  soap  it  must  be!  "Liquid 
Veneer"  illustrates  the  value  of  a  good  name.  "You  run  no  risk" 
gives  you  confidence.  "Can  you  spare  an  hour  a  day?"  makes 
a  college  education  seem  attainable.  "His  Master's  Voice"  has 
caught  the  eye  and  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the  whole  reading 
public;  while  oiu:  own  "From  Factory  to  Family"  has  been  "sin- 
cerely praised"  in  the  expressions  "From  maker  to  wearer,"  "Direct 
from  workshop,"  "From  Factory  to  Home,"  "From  Factory  to 
You,"  and  "From  Factory  to  User." 

The  slogan,  "We  made  it  good,  its  friends  made  it  famous," 
makes  us  want  to  know  more  about  it,  and  a  dignified  sentiment  like 
the  following  could  not  fail  to  secure  thoughtful  consideration: 
"In  the  building  of  vehicles — as  in  every  field  of  hiunan  endeavor — 
there  are  those  who  have  won  the  right  to  success."  So,  we  might 
go  on  indefinitely. 

In  concliision,  business  English  has  no  conventions,  no  hard- 
and-fast  rules  of  syntax.  It  knows  no  idol-worship.  It  has  no 
literary  form.  It  speaks  today  of  the  things  of  today.  Tomorrow 
a  new  invention  demands  a  new  expression. 

Business  English  is  exploitation.  It  makes  you  want  what  it 
offers.  It  makes  you  pay  for  what  you  want.  It  satisfies  you 
with  what  you  get.    It  makes  you  speak  your  satisfaction  to  others. 

History,  literature,  and  the  sciences  are  the  equipment  in  the 
intellectual  gymnasium.  A  man's  education  is  what  he  has  left 
after  he  has  forgotten  what  he  learned  at  college,  and  what  the 
individual  possesses  of  history,  literatiure,  and  the  sciences  is 
really  but  the  by-product  of  his  education. 

Men  must  be  taught  to  glorify  their  work.  Belittle  "  big  busi- 
ness" if  you  will,  but  magnify  business  bigness.  Teach  the  child 
that  he  lives  because  there  is  something  great  that  he  must  do. 
He  belittles  his  own  life  who  is  not  doing  something  with  it  bigger 
than  life,  for  the  instnmient  is  the  servant  of  its  purpose. 

Teach  these  things,  and  expression  will  follow  even  though  there 
be  no  language. 


ENGLISH  EQUIPMENT' 

It  is  no  indiscreet  disclosure  of  a  professional  secret  to  say  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  English  work  of  our  schools  is  done, 
and  the  results  of  such  work,  are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Your 
committee  has  taken  such  to  be  a  generally  accepted  fact,  and  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  overworked  questionnaire 
in  order  to  give  it  elaborate  statistical  statement  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Equipment  for  School  and  College 
Work  in  English  may  be  taken  as  evidence  in  the  case  and  an 
assumption  of  what  all  English  teachers  know  to  be  true,  Le.,  that 
many  schools  have  but  inadequate  equq>ment  for  English  work. 
The  causes  of  the  present  conditions  are  not  considered  within  the 
scope  of  this  report.  The  committee  will  confine  itself,  therefore, 
to  a  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of  English  equipment  at 
present  and  to  an  outline  of  the  materials  which  schools  should 
provide  for  Engh'sh  work. 

Of  course  any  suggestion  which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  is  met  with  the  cry  that  there  is  no  more  money  available. 
In  answer  to  that  cry  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Composition.  For  the  sake  of  completeness, 
even  at  the  risk  of  tiresome  repetition,  it  seems  well  to  restate  some 
of  the  findings  of  that  committee. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  table  the  teaching  cost  of  English 
is  less  per  pupil  than  that  of  any  other  subject  listed,  and  the 
equipment  cost  per  pupil  in  English  and  in  history  is  very  much  less 
than  that  for  any  other  subject  which  requires  extensive  equipment, 
less  than  that  of  any  other  subject  except  the  languages  and  mathe- 
matics. It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  present 
equipment  for  any  other  department.  The  point  to  be  insisted 
upon  is  this:  since  there  has  been  money  in  the  past  to  provide 
this  comparatively  elaborate  equipment  and  teaching  force  for 
other  subjects,  there  evidently  is  money  available,  and  it  is  now 
time  for  the  needs  of  the  English  work  to  receive  due  attention. 

'A  report  presented  to  the  National  CouncQ  of  Teachers  of  English,  November 

30,  X912. 
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So  fax  in  the  history  of  the  English  work  of  the  schools,  ideas 
of  desirable  equipment  have  been  very  indefinite.  Aside  from  a 
general  though  vague  call  for  better  libraries,  there  has  been  little 
consistent  demand  for  material  equipment.  As  a  result,  much 
that  would  be  very  useful  in  the  way  of  maps,  charts,  and  exercise 
material  is  not  now  on  the  market.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee, 
however,  that  it  may  be  able  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  helps 
that  are  available,  and  perhaps  bring  such  a  general  call  for  other 
helps  that  the  publishing  houses  will  come  to  the  rescue. 

AVERAGE  TEACHING  COST  AND  EQUIPMENT  COST  PER  PUPIL  IN 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  REPORTING* 
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*  The  figurea  pceaeiited  here  are  adyanoe  figorea  from  the  tepott  of  the  Committee  oa  Compodtion. 
'ntj  axe  aocnxate  for  the  achoob  reporting,  but  the  averagea  are  aabject  to  change  when  other  reporta 

The  most  important  material  aid  to  the  teaching  of  English 
is  a  good  library.  This  fact  is  well  understood  in  the  college  and 
the  university,  but  so  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  But  it  is  just  in  the  years  during  which  the 
child  and  the  youth  is  in  these  schools  that  his  social  and  moral 
nature  gets  its  bent  from  books.  Anyone  who  has  given  the  matter 
attention  knows  how  completely  the  moral  and  social  judgments 
of  a  youth  are  determined  by  his  reading;  not  always,  be  it  noted, 
by  his  reading  in  school!  How  narrow  the  influence  of  that  school 
reading  may  be  is  indicated  by  an  investigation  made  by  Miss 
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Sarah  McNary,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.J.,  and 
reported  in  the  English  Journal  for  June,  191 2.  Her  finding  is 
that  the  reading  of  the  high-school  pupil  in  his  four-year  English 
course  ranged  in  amount  from  twelve  to  thirty-three  "classics," 
with  a  few  books  for  "outside  reading"  each  jrear.  A  similar 
investigation  in  Missouri  a  few  years  ago  indicated  a  precisely 
similar  condition. 

The  result  of  the  narrowness  of  the  work  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, due  in  part  at  least  to  lack  of  library,  is  shown  by  a  recent 
study  of  the  voluntary  reading  of  236  pupils  under  better  than  aver- 
age conditions.  Of  the  1,175  books  reported  as  read  during  the 
year,  60  per  cent  were  fiction,  2  per  cent  were  popular  science,  and 
8  per  cent  were  biography.  Recent  biography  was  represented 
only  by  Mark  Twain,  Tolstoi,  and  Mrs.  Eddy.  Of  the  students 
reporting,  most  of  them  regular  attendants  at  church,  only  four 
had  read  any  book  of  a  religious  nature.  Only  eighteen  had  read 
any  discussion  of  modem  educational,  social,  or  economic  condi- 
tions. Among  the  books  most  enjoyed  were  Ben  Hur^  Lavender 
and  Old  Lace,  The  Rosary,  Freckles,  Ivanhoe,  Si.  Elmo,  the  novels 
of  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and  Maurine.  One  girl  enjoyed  a  certain 
bit  of  cheap  fiction  because,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  the  hero  was  a 
very  good  boy,  and  very  poor,  and  had  a  very  hard  time,  and  took 
everything  with  a  smile,  and  finally  became  very  rich."  Among 
the  magazines  most  read  were  the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Youlh's 
Companion,  and  McClure^s.  Beyond  doubt  this  reading  is  not 
vicious,  it  is  not  so  bad  in  itself,  but  how  poor  to  be  almost  the  sole 
spiritual  and  intellectual  good  of  these  pupils!  Clearly  it  is  the 
province  of  the  school  with  the  help  of  a  good  library  to  better  these 
conditions. 

But  to  be  convinced  that  a  library  is  desirable  and  to  make 
specific  recommendations  as  to  what  it  shall  contain  are  two  very 
different  matters.  For  two  reasons  the  latter  is  difficult.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible,  and  undesirable,  to  submit  an  extensive 
list  of  books.  In  the  second  place,  no  one  knows  what  to  include 
in  such  a  list.  A  summary  of  opinions  of  many  different  men, 
such  statistical  tabulation  as  we  are  so  free  with  today,  would 
have  no  more  value  than  the  opinion  of  one  man,  for  all  opinions 
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would  be  mere  opinions.  Most  of  us  who  teach  English  have  had 
no  training  to  fit  us  to  give  expert  advice  in  the  matter.  The 
technical  courses  in  the  college  and  the  imiversity  followed  as  a 
prq>aration  for  English  teaching  in  the  schools  are  objective  in  aim 
and  are  organized  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  more  or  less  intensive 
study  of  the  general  field  of  literature.  And  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  school  course  in  English  is  merely  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  university  course  in  miniature.  Nor  does  the  training  of  the 
average  librarian,  with  its  emphasis  upon  '^ interest"  for  the  general 
reader,  offer  any  help  here. 

It  seems  that  there  is  pressing  need  for  a  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  English,  from  the  lowest  grade  in  the  elementary  school 
to  the  imiversity,  by  men  trained  in  the  theory  of  education  as 
well  as  in  English,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  outlined  in  terms 
of  functions  and  values  instead  of  in  terms  of  topics  and  titles. 
VfiXh  such  a  functional  outline,  and  with  the  attention  centered 
upon  the  needs  of  the  developing  mind  of  the  pupil  rather  than 
upon  the  objective  field  or  rhetorical  and  literary  fact,  the  library 
needs  of  the  school  could  be  more  definitely  stated.  And  with 
such  an  outline  it  would  be  found  that  the  library  needs  of  the 
school  are  not  so  extensive  as  we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe. 

However,  there  are  some  things  that  should  be  found  in  every 
library  used  by  the  English  teacher.  There  should  be  a  niunber  of 
small  student  dictionaries  and  at  least  one  standard  xmabridged 
dictionary;  a  good  cyclopedia,  such  as  the  New  IntemaUonal; 
Crabb,  English  Synonyms;  if  possible,  Warner,  Library  of  the 
WorhTs  Best,  Literature;  Stedman,  Victorian  Anthology  and 
American  Anthology;  Peet,  Who's  the  Author?  Bartlett,  Familiar 
Quotations;  a  classical  dictionary  and  good  atlases;  a  supply  of 
magazines  and  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature;  some 
histories  of  English  and  American  Literatm*e;  the  works  of  the 
chief  English  and  American  writers;  and  biographies,  memoirs, 
journals,  and  letters  of  the  authors  read  in  class. 

There  is  at  present  a  growing  demand  that  the  library  equip- 
ment suggested  above  be  extended  to  include  the  best  of  recent 
and  contemporary  literature.  If  the  spirit  of  each  age  finds  expres- 
sion in  its  literatm*e — and  that  is  certainly  true  of  the  age  in  which 
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we  live — it  seems  that  the  school  course  in  literature  should  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  some  kind  of  guidance 
to  the  imderstanding  of  the  modem  spirit  through  modem  litera- 
ture. The  school  course  in  literature  seems  to  have  crystallized 
the  sentimental  introspection  of  the  early  and  middle  nineteenth 
century,  and  there  is  need  for  the  introduction  of  new  matter. 
Specific  suggestion  is  here  impossible,  and  the  individual  teacher, 
except  one  in  most  fortunate  circumstances,  in  making  selection 
is  without  guide  other  than  the  commercial  reviews  put  out  by 
the  publishing  houses.  A  committee  of  well-trained  teachers, 
favorably  situated,  could  do  good  work  for  the  schools  by  suggest- 
ing from  time  to  time  what  it  might  be  well  to  add  to  the  library 
from  this  field. 

Another  definite  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  Kngh'sh  depart- 
ment is  demanding  that  the  library  be  increased  by  additions  from 
contemporary  biography,  books  of  travel  and  descrq>tions  of  places 
and  peoples,  and  discussions  of  social,  moral,  and  economic  ques- 
tions. Notable  among  recent  departures  along  this  Une  is  the 
work  in  moral  and  vocational  guidance  in  the  Central  High  School 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  And  this  is  a  legitimate  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  English  department.  It  is  not  an  abandonment  of 
English  as  a  ''cultural  subject,''  nor  a  regrettable  yielding  to  the 
''commercialism  of  the  age";  but  it  is  a  much-to-be-desired  change 
in  order  to  give  subjective  imity  to  the  work  of  the  pupil,  to  give 
content  to  the  course. 

Not  only  should  there  be  a  good  library,  but  in  the  larger 
schools  there  should  be  a  trained  librarian  in  charge  all  the  time. 
It  is  better  to  limit  several  of  the  advanced  classes  in  English 
and  history  to  four  recitations  a  week  and  thus  free  the  time  of  one 
teacher  for  library  work,  than  to  have  a  Ubrary  unusable  for  want 
of  a  keeper. 

The  English  room,  particularly  the  literature  room,  should  be 
specially  equipped  for  the  work.  The  Wagnerian  idea  of  having 
all  physical  stimuli  contribute  to  the  desired  artistic  effect  should 
be  incorporated  in  our  plans  for  the  English  room.  Many  of  our 
large  school  buildings  are  mere  aggregations  of  the  one-room 
country  schoolhouse,  with  its  seats  for  the  pupils,  desks  for  their 
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books,  and  boards  for  their  sums.  The  science  room  is  about  the 
only  room  that  has  been  differentiated  in  equipment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  work.    One  teacher  writes: 

Make  the  recitation  room  as  much  as  possible  like  a  scholar's  den.  Fill 
it  with  books  and  pictures.  Get  rid  of  the  conventional  Uackboards  and 
bendies.  If  you  can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  them,  have  a  rug  or  two  and  a 
firq)lace.  To  have  a  phonograph  with  Bums's,  Shakespeare's,  and  Kipling's 
songs,  to  say  nothing  of  dialogue  and  oratory  done  by  artists,  would  help. 

Another  teacher  describes  his  room  as  follows: 

About  one  himdred  fifty  volumes  bearing  directly  on  the  subjects  taught 
and  for  extra  reading  (these  books  belong  to  the  room  and  are  not  taken  out) ; 
a  chart  of  English  history  and  literature  in  which  the  whole  course  of  history 
may  be  traced  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present;  a  map  of  England  and  a 
map  of  Europe  together  with  a  small  literary  map  of  England;  complete 
equipment  for  lantern,  both  for  slides  and  for  postals,  or  other  pictures,  which 
may  be  reflected  upon  the  screen;  pictures  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  trial  of  Jennie  Deans,  the  Colosseum,  Milton  dictating  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  Poets'  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  same  teacher  comments  further: 

Where  possible  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  reference  library  in  each  English 
room  for  the  reason  that  the  teacher  can  then  have  a  general  oversight  of  the 
reading,  can  give  some  hints  as  to  the  best  way  to  use  reference  books  and 
libraries  in  general,  and  can  get  much  more  work  done. 

Every  English  teacher  should  have,  at  least  upon  occasion,  the 
use  of  a  room  equipped  with  a  lantern  and  a  reflectoscope  and  a 
good  supply  of  slides  and  pictures  for  projection.  In  small  schools, 
where  a  lantern  is  impossible,  the  need  may  be  met  in  part  by  means 
of  sets  of  pictures. 

Maps  of  Eiu*ope,  England,  America,  and  spedaUzed  maps  of 
the  English  lake  district,  the  Scott  coimtry,  the  Dickens  country, 
should  be  in  every  room  in  which  literature  is  taught.  Outline 
maps  are  as  useful  to  the  teacher  of  literature  as  to  the  teacher  of 
history. 

The  composition  teacher  also  needs  material  helps.  Each 
composition  room  should  have  several  copies  of  Woolley,  Hand- 
book of  ComposUiofiy  Miss  Ashmun,  Prose  Literature  for  Secondary 
Schools,  Smith,  Synonyms  Discriminaied,  and  small  students' 
dictionaries.    There  should  also  be  well-classified  exercise  material 
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for  drill  in  the  elements  of  grammar  and  sentence  structure. 
Each  department  should  have  the  use  of  some  means  of  rapid 
duplication  of  exercise  material.  It  is  often  desirable  to  duplicate 
several  class  themes  on  the  same  subject  and  put  the  copies  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  for  classroom  work.  A  simple  hectogn^h 
may  serve.  Better  still  is  the  Edison  rotary  mimeograph  or  the 
Multigraph. 

The  committee  recognize  that  the  report  is,  in  some  sections, 
general  rather  than  specific.  It  has  seemed  impossible  to  make  it 
otherwise.  Attention  has  been  called  to  a  few  problems  which  need 
further  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  outlining  of  the  English 
course  in  terms  of  f imctions  and  values  will  require  much  earnest 
work.  This,  in  part  at  least,  seems  to  belong  to  the  already 
authorized  Committee  on  Course  of  Study.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  need  of  an  organized  means  of  recommending  each  year  a 
short  list  of  books  such  as  the  schools  should  add  to  their  equip- 
ment in  contemporary  literature,  books  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama, 
biography  and  travel,  both  English  and  foreign.  Third,  there  is 
need  for  a  great  deal  of  exercise  material  for  presenting  quickly 
the  essentials  of  grammar  and  sentence  structure,  and  for  rapid 
drill  without  the  present  waste  in  mere  clerical  work. 

William  M.  Butler,  Yeatman  High  School, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Edwin  L.   Miller,   Central  High  School, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

CommiUee  I  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^-  Rhodes,  LaFayette  High  School, 

BuflFalo,  N.Y. 
Vernon  P.  Squires,  University  of  North 

Dakota 
VmciL  C.  Coulter,  State  Normal  School, 

Warrensburg,  Mo.,  Chairman 

Note. — ^The  members  of  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
interested  further  in  the  question  of  English  equipment. 
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CX)-OPERATION  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

As  an  answer  to  several  inquiries  in  regard  to  our  new  plan  for 
securing  co-operation  between  difiFerent  departments  of  instruction  in 
the  teaching  of  English  composition,  this  brief  explanation  has  been 
prepared. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  our  English  faculty  became  concerned 
and  somewhat  resentful  over  the  almost  imiversal  but  wholly  indis- 
criminate criticism  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  English 
comi>osition  in  the  high  school.  We  knew  that  we  had  worked,  as  do 
most  English  teachers,  too  hard  for  our  own  pers<mal  welfare,  and  yet 
we  were  continually  as  good  as  told,  by  schoolmen  and  laymen  alike, 
that  our  efforts  had  amounted  to  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing,  so  far 
as  any  practical  gain  to  the  students  was  concerned.  Our  graduates, 
along  with  those  from  most  other  high  schools,  could  not  spell,  could 
not  write  a  decentiy  correct  business  letter,  did  not  even  in  the  ordinary 
discourse  of  their  daily  lives  when  free  from  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  teacher  of  that  subject  speak  grammatical  English,  and  for  every- 
thing coimected  with  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  teachers  of  English 
were  held  strictiy  to  accoimt. 

On  our  part  we  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  most,  or 
even  all,  of  the  accusations.  They  were  too  glaringly  manifest  to  be 
denied.  But  we  would  not  believe  that  with  justice  to  ourselves  we 
should  be  made  to  accept  all  the  blame.  We  continued  to  feel  that  if 
both  sides  of  the  question  had  been  examined  with  equal  care,  much 
proof  of  many  hindrances  in  our  work  would  have  been  discovered,  all 
tending  toward  our  exoneration,  at  least  in  our  own  particular  case. 

When  many  of  the  children  in  a  school  come  from  homes  where 
ignorant  or  fordgn-bom  parents  struggle  with  the  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary of  a  comparatively  imfamiliar  language,  picking  up,  becaiise  it  is 
the  easiest  way,  the  expressions  of  the  uneducated  people  who  are  their 
fellow-laborers  and  neighbors,  knowing  littie  and  caring  less  that  the 
forms  of  speech  they  thus  acquire  are  not  good  English,  and  their  children 
hear  this  kind  of  language  for  many  hours  a  day  at  home,  the  short 
period  spent  at  school  can  do  littie  to  counteract  such  an  influence. 
As  an  additional  obstacle  we  also  realized  that,  while  doing  their  daily 
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work  in  other  departments  of  the  high  school,  the  pupils  were  not  held, 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  responsible  for  the  kind  of  English  they 
used.  In  other  words,  after  having  left  the  English  recitation  they 
relapsed  almost  immediately  into  their  regular  habits  of  incorrect 
speaking  and  writing,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  forty  minutes  a  day 
spent  imder  the  care  of  the  teacher  of  English  was  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

We  were  of  course  powerless  to  correct  the  home  influence,  but  after 
many  imsuccessful  attempts  to  strengthen  the  results  of  our  own  forty 
minutes  by  devices  to  be  used  only  within  our  own  classrooms,  we 
finally  set  to  work  to  prolong  if  possible  our  influence  throughout  at 
least  the  whole  of  the  school  day.  A  list  of  directions,  embodying  what 
we  r^arded  as  fundamental  requirements  of  good  Engh'sh,  and  such  as 
could  reasonably  be  required  of  even  the  Freshmen,  was  drawn  tq>.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  teachers,  these  direction  sheets  were  distributed, 
and  the  teachers  of  all  other  departments  were  requested  to  enforce 
them  during  every  recitation.  Since  at  that  time  the  whole  idea  was 
as  yet  a  mere  eiperiment,  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  make  a  beginning 
somewhere,  the  first  direction  sheet  was  considered  as  applying  to  all 
pupils  alike,  no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  English  they  were  known 
to  have  taken,  and  it  laid  stress  on  little  besides  the  two  following 
requirements: 

1.  Grammatical  mistakes  either  in  speech  or  in  writing  were  always 
to  be  corrected. 

2.  The  use  of  incomplete  sentences  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  to 
be  permitted  during  only  a  certain  proportion,  about  one  third,  of  the 
recitation  period. 

Since  then,  because  our  experiment  has  proved  successful  in  more 
respects  than  we  dared  to  hope  when  we  b^an,  direction  sheets,  a 
different  one  for  each  grade  of  English  work,  are  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  month.  They  are  distributed  to  every  teacher  and 
embody  such  directions  as  sum  up  the  chief  points  in  English  for  which, 
with  justice  to  himself  and  what  he  has  been  studying,  the  pupil  can 
be  held  responsible  at  that  time,  our  idea  being  to  oblige  him  to  practice, 
in  other  places  and  under  different  circumstances,  what  he  has  been 
learning  during  that  particular  month  from  us.  The  following  is  such  a 
direction  sheet  recently  issued  for  January,  for  use  in  all  Freshman  classes : 

The  following  requirements  shall  be  in  force  in  all  departments  for  pupils 
of  grade  ib;  and  shall  become  the  basis  for  the  English  grade  given  in  other 
departments  during  January. 
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ORAL 

I.  Not  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  recitations  shall  be  in  incomplete 
sentences.    These  recitations  may  be  given  while  the  pupil  is  seated. 

3.  If  the  recitation  gives  promise  of  continuing  for  several  sentences  the 
pupil  shall  rise  and  stand  erect  and  free. 

3.  If  the  recitation  is  of  the  nature  of  a  report,  or  lengthens  to  a  paragraph, 
the  pupil  shall  stand  in  front  of  the  room  before  the  dass. 

4.  Sentences  shall  not  be  introduced  with  such  words  as  "why/'  "well/' 
"ah/'  etc. 

5.  The  careful  enunciation  of  syllables,  particularly  of  final  syllables, 
shall  be  insisted  upon. 

WSITTEN 

1.  Sentences  shall  begin  with  capitals. 

2.  Sentences  shall  dose  with  a  period. 

3.  Dependent  clauses  standing  first  shall  be  followed  by  commas. 

4.  Paragraphs  shall  be  indented. 

5.  Balanced  margins  shall  be  maintained  both  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides 
of  the  page  on  which  the  written  composition  is  placed. 

The  grades  for  English  work  in  all  other  departments  are  kept 
sq>arate  and  distinct  from  those  given  in  the  subject  regularly  taught 
by  the  department,  and  these  grades,  sent  in  each  month  by  all  these 
teachers,  averaged  together,  form  25  per  cent  of  the  composition  grade 
given  by  the  English  department  at  the  dose  of  the  semester. 

One  of  the  good  results  has  been  that,  just  as  we  hoped,  the  average 
pupil  is  much  more  careful  about  the  kind  of  English  he  uses  in  other 
places  besides  the  English  redtation  room.  He  watches  himself  more 
dosdy  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  relax  quite  so  easily. 

As  to  the  extra  work  which  such  a  method  might  be  supposed  to 
entail  upon  teachers  in  other  departments,  we  can  only  say  that  if  our 
teachers  have  had  complaints  they  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time  at 
least,  let  them  be  known.  In  every  case  we  have  foimd  them  ready 
and  willing  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  matter,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  this  extra  oversight  on  their  part  has  not  increased 
their  work  to  an  appredable  extent,  since  we  do  not  ask  them  to  re-read 
any  papers,  but  only  to  be  as  watchful  as  possible  while  carrying  on 
their  written  work.  Indeed,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  they  seem  almost 
as  much  interested  in  the  results  as  are  we  oursdves,  while  to  their 
unfailing  painstaking,  much  of  the  success  of  the  plan  must  be  attributed. 

Charlotte  B.  Herr 
J.  Stbruno  Morton  High  School 

CicxRO,  iLimois 
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"THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER":  A  SEMINAR  STUDY 

Thinking  that  he  may  not  be  alone  in  his  difficulty  "to  get  started" 
when  a  critical  paper  is  to  be  written,  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  his  Council  brethren  a  form  that  he  has  foimd  helpful  in 
his  own  work.  Fiuthermore,  it  is  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  its  many 
imperfections,  the  following  study  may  not  be  found  entirely  wanting 
in  value  as  an  independent  analysis  of  a  poem  we  all  love. 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  present  discussion  briefly  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  to  note  some  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  form,  and  to  glance  at  a  few  technical  excellences. 

Meaning. — ^There  is  always  present  the  danger  of  reading  into  a 
fantasy  more  symbolism  than  was  intended  by  the  author  himself. 
Nevertheless,  in  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  there  are  certain 
details  that  are  obviously  allegorical.  These  shall  occupy  our  attention 
for  a  few  moments. 

The  story  is  primarily  one  of  conscience.  The  ancient  sin-sick 
sailor  stops  the  guest  on  the  way  to  a  wedding-feast — a  feast  of  life 
and  hope — ^to  teU  him  a  story  of  death  and  despair.  "There  was  a 
ship,"  begins  the  mariner.  There  is  fine  artistry  in  this  line,  suggesting 
as  it  does  the  monomaniac's  directness  in  betraying  what  is  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

After  the  concrete  representation  of  sin,  the  shooting  of  the  albatross, 
conscience  begins  its  ravages.  The  body  of  the  bird  is  hung  aroimd  the 
murderer's  neck.  like  Peer  Gynt's  troll,  it  is  the  cross  he  must  bear. 
Death  claims  his  shipmates,  but  his  portion  is  life-in-Death — ^remorse. 
In  his  hours  of  darkness,  he  despises  the  creatures  of  the  calm,  envies 
that  they  should  live  while  so  many  men  are  dead. 

His  redemption  is  effected,  as  was  the  redemption  of  mankind,  by 
Love.  When  he  blesses  the  water-snakes,  the  albatross  falls  off;  sleep 
comes;  the  rain  slakes  his  thirst;  angels  inhabit  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
men;  the  ship  moves  on;  the  cross  is  almost  lifted — almost;  for,  although 
"the  man  hath  penance  done,"  he  "penance  more  will  do." 

Finally  the  "spell  snaps";  the  breezes  blow  softly  again;  the  sailor 
sights  his  native  shores;  and  the  spirits  leave  the  dead  bodies  and 
assume  "their  own  forms"  of  light.  The  curse  is  over,  but  the  recol- 
lections still  remain.  In  religion  alone  can  he  find  peace:  he  asks  the 
hermit  "to  shrieve  him." 

As  the  mariner  leaves  it,  the  ship  of  sin  suddenly  sinks.  The  sailor 
tells  his  story  to  the  holy  man.  For  a  moment  the  agony  seizes  him; 
"then  it  left  me  free."  It  returns  only  at  intervals,  so  that  the  tale 
may  be  told  to  the  souls  that  need  it. 
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Its  moral,  the  moral  that  leaves  the  hearer  "  a  wiser  man,"  has  abeady 
been  indicated: 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.    (U.  614-17) 

Form. — ^Thepoem  is  written  in  iambic  meter,  the  first  and  third 
lines  of  each  regular  stanza  containing  four,  and  the  second  and  fourth, 
three  feet.  The  regular  stanza  form  has  four  lines,  rhyming  abcb. 
There  are,  besides,  eighteen  five-line  stanzas,  with  the  first,  third,  and 
foiuth  lines  tetrameter,  and  the  second  and  fifth  trimeter,  with  a  rhyme 
scheme  of  abccb.  There  are  also  seventeen  six-line  stanzas,  with  the 
odd  lines  tetrameter,  and  the  even  trimeter.  The  stanza  beginning 
line  forty-five  is  irregular  in  that  its  second  line  contains  four  feet. 
The  rhyme-scheme  of  these  stanzas  is  not  uniform,  the  chief  arrange- 
ment being  abcbdby  with  variations  of  abbcdc  and  ababab.  Finally 
there  is  one  stanza  of  nine  lines,  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  tetrameter,  and  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  trimeter,  rhyming 
aabccbddb.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rhyme  in  all  cases  is  between 
lines  of  the  same  length.  The  penult  line  in  a  number  of  stanzas  has 
an  internal  rhyme.  In  one  or  two  instances  there  is  an  internal  rhyme 
in  lines  other  than  the  penult  An  example  of  this  is  foimd  in  line  21 
(first  line  of  fifth  stanza): 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared. 

Technique. — ^Repetition  is  perhaps  the  device  most  used.  There 
are  recurrences  of  words,  of  phrases,  of  lines,  and  of  practically  entire 
stanzas.  While  some  of  these  echoings  secure  connection  and  emphasis, 
Coleridge  seems  to  have  employed  them  principally  for  the  sheer  music 
of  the  thing.    A  few  examples  of  each  kind  will  illustrate  this. . 

Of  words:  ''Bright-eyed"  is  an  q)ithet  that  will  immediately  come 
to  mind.    There  are  still  more  daring  iterations: 

The  ice  was  all  between 

The  ke  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 
The  ice  was  all  around.    (11.  58-60) 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  everywhere 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink.    (U.  119-22) 
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There  passed  a  100017  time  •  •  • 


Aweorytimel  aweorytimel 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye.    QL  143-48) 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sesil    (11231-32) 

Of  phrases:  We  all  remember  the  '' glittering  eye"  and  the  ^'skinny 
hand."    Note  also: 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day.    (1.  115) 

Nine  fathom  deq>.    (U.  133  and  377) 

To  and  fro.    QL  315-16) 

Fly,  brother,  fly  I  more  hi^,  more  hi|^!    (L  426) 

A  weary  time,    (supra) 
Of  lines: 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  [here]  beat  his  breast.    (IL  31  and  37) 

For  [then]  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird.    (JUL  93  and  99) 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow.    (IL  134  and  378) 

I  fear  thee,  andent  Marinerl    (11.  224  and  345) 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  seal    (11.  233  and  598) 

And  I  blest  them  unaware.    (11.  285  and  287) 

With  a  short  uneasy  motion.    (11.  386  and  388) 

This  sen^h-band,  each  waved  hb  hand.    (11.  492  and  496) 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk.    (11.  603  and  605) 

Siania  eckoings. — ^^th: 

The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone: 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  andent  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner  (11. 17-20) 


compare: 


With: 


The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  ^>ake  on  that  andent  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner.    (U.  37-40) 

The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  hel 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  ri^t 
Went  down  into  the  sea  (U.  29-32) 


compare: 


With: 
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The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  ri^t: 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea.    (IL  83-86) 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind; 

The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play. 

Came  to  the  mariner's  hollol    QL  71-74) 


conq>are: 


And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 

But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 

Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 

Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo!    (IL  87-^) 

Conq>are  the  figure  in  the  following: 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 

Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head  (IL  46-48) 

with  this: 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on. 

And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  dose  behind  him  tread.    (U.  446-51) 

A  striking  onomatopoeia  is  foimd  in  line  218: 

With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 

Besides  the  dulness  of  tone,  notice  the  retarding  effect  of  the  /'s  in 
a  lifeless  lump,"  much  as  in  Pope's  oft-quoted  line,  ''like  the  woimded 
snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along." 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  in  detail  on  the  repetitions,  not  only 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  they  aid  in  connection,  emphasis,  and  rhythm, 
but  because  they  materially  contribute  to  the  wdrd,  reminiscent  tone- 
color;  and  because  there  is  contained  in  them  a  certain  element  of 
verisimilitude:  an  old  man  that  has  told  his  story  over  and  over  again 
might  easily  be  expected  to  have  his  favorite  thoughts  and  phrases. 
In  this  poem  aesthetics  and  realism  work  hand  in  hand. 

The  meter  secures  the  easy  lilt  and  rapidity  of  movement  so  essential 
to  a  poem  in  which  narrative  plays  an  important  part.  Here  there  is 
the  philosophy  of  action,  of  life,  of  character  imder  stress;  a  philosophy 
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which  is  ''sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought"  only  in  the  few 
concluding  stanzas. 

Comparisons  in  literature,  as  elsewhere,  were  ever  invidious.  To 
say  that  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  is  a  tuneful  expression  of  a  wholesome 
moral  idea,  enriched  by  original  and  suggestive  fantasy,  is  perhaps  an 
estimate  with  which  neither  author  nor  censor  might  quarrel. 

Gilbert  Cosuiich 
University  or  Nokth  Dakota 


ODE  TO  MATHEMATICS' 

O  come,  thou  great  god  Mathematic, 
Come,  most  divine  and  most  ecstatic, 
Thee  many  men  admire  on  earth. 
And  love  to  learn  of  thy  true  worth. 
On  thy  letter-decked  hand 
Let  Algebra  grandly  take  his  stand. 
Accompanied  by  mysterious  x, 
Often  bound  to  puzzle  and  vex. 
And  then  let  come  Geometry, 
With  cousin  Trigonometry, 
Bearing  a  sine  and  cosine,  too — 
Their  union  makes  the  tangent  true. 
And  after  all  their  friends  appear, 
Then  shall  I  fed  great  joy  and  cheer. 

Rebecca  Nadwomey 

>An  imitation  of  lifilton  by  a  pupil  in  the  Junior  class  of  the  high  school  at 
Bayoime,  N.J. 


EDITORIAL 


A  new  kind  of  English  seems  lately  to  have  been  added  to  the 
language.    The  terms  ''king's  English/'   ''provincial  English," 

"Sophomore  English,"  etc.,  have  long  been  familiar. 
TtfirfiJh*  ^^  remained  for  an  age  absorbed  in  commercialism  to 

invent  the  phrase  "business  English"  and  to  attempt 
to  introduce  it  into  the  school  curriculum.  Is  this  indeed  some 
new  thing  or  is  it  after  all  only  a  specific  application  of  very  old 
principles?  Has  a  new  secret  of  eflfectiveness  been  discovered 
or  has  the  business  world  merely  come  to  recognize  the  value  of 
careful  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  expression,  of  adopting 
linguistic  means  to  specific  practical  ends  ? 

Like  other  things  human,  business  English  seems  to  have 
higher  and  lower  levels.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  slang,  catch 
phrases,  staccato  and  verbless  sentences,  and  stentorian  repetition 
make  the  imiversal  appeal  which  is  sometimes  claimed  for  them. 
Upon  some  readers  they  produce  an  e£fect  not  imlike  that  of  the 
street  fakir's  cries.  On  the  higher  levels,  we  suspect,  there  is  no 
discernible  di£ference  between  business  English  and  the  kind  which 
has  long  been  called  good.  It  is  this  sort,  we  hope,  which  is  meant 
when  school  courses  are  referred  to,  and  it  is  this  sort  which  the 
graduates  of  the  schools  ought  to  encourage. 

Making  acquaintance  with  business  forms  and  usages  and 
thereby  securing  a  Uve  interest  in  rhetorical  processes  is  of  course 
another  matter.  The  trend  of  educational  opinion  is  xmmistakably 
toward  the  position  that  all  sciences  and  arts  should  be  taught 
through  their  application.  No  study  will  long  hold  a  place  in 
either  school  or  college  which  can  claim  only  that  it  affords  "dis- 
dpUne"  for  the  mind.  The  best  discipline  is  that  which  is  secured 
by  control  of  one's  powers  to  reach  some  definite  end.  From  this 
point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  effort  which  is  being 
made  to  provide  more  practical  courses  in  language  under  the 
somewhat  misleading  head  of  business  English. 
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The  English  Journal  has  been  from  the  first  somewhat  of  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  editors  of  educational  publications 
TliaStiiicsof  short  of  copy.  In  our  youthful  ardor  we  imagined 
Edocatioiud  this  to  be  evidence  of  the  high  quality  of  our  articles 
jottrnalism  ^Lad  wete  reassured  as  to  our  future.  Unfortunately 
our  admirers  frequently  forget  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
A  recent  number  of  a  popular  journal  in  the  Southwest  contains 
three  articles  taken  entire  from  our  columns  without  any  hint  as 
to  their  origin.  No  wonder  a  national  committee  on  moral  train- 
ing h$is  been  appointed.  We  commend  to  it  most  heartily  the 
editor  who  has  no  sense  of  property  rights,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
publish,  when  it  has  been  discovered,  the  cure  for  his  obliquity. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


As  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press  comes  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  Grace  Darling,  of  the  Bowen  High  School,  Chicago,  is  dead. 
She  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  National  Council,  and  until 
recently  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 

Miss  Darling  was  a  leader.  She  had  had  a  wide  experience  and  she 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  advanced  work  and  train- 
ing offered  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  Thus  equipped,  she  came  to 
her  work  in  the  high  school  of  an  industrial  district  with  unusual  breadth 
of  view.  The  needs  of  our  citizens  in  the  making  appealed  to  her  power- 
fully, and  she  was  led  not  only  to  study  how  to  adapt  the  school  course 
to  them,  but  also  to  devise  means  for  their  social  betterment  outside. 
Eventually  she  founded  a  social  center  and  gave  her  whole  life  to  her 
pupils. 

Her  devotion  and  ability  were  recognized  by  her  fellow-teachers. 
She  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  social  activities  of  her  own  school, 
and  she  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  preside  over  various  organizations 
of  teachers  in  the  dty.  Only  a  short  time  before  the  end,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  brought  to  completion  a  revision  of  the  coiurse 
in  English  which  had  called  forth  all  her  wisdom,  tact,  and  power  of 
leadership.  She  has  passed  from  among  us,  leaving  a  vacant  place 
which  no  one  else  can  fill,  but  of  no  one  could  it  be  more  truly  said  that 
her  works  will  live  after  her. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


ENGLISH  AT  THE  BAY  SECTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE 

TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Everybody,  even  writers  for  Mr.  Bok's  popular  joiimal,  claims  to  be 
a  judge  of  English  literature,  and  everybody  more  or  less,  not  exclud- 
ing Mr.  Bok's  contributors,  seems  to  think  that  English  teaching  is 
in  a  rather  bad  way.  Therefore,  perhaps,  seats  in  the  English  hall  of 
the  California  Teachers  Association,  Bay  Section,  Miss  Minerva  XT. 
Howell  of  Stockton  High  School  presiding,  were  soon  filled;  while 
wayfarers  from  adjourned  sections  of  History,  Mathematics,  and  Indus- 
trial Arts  dropped  in  from  time  to  time  to  hear  what  English  experts 
had  to  say  for  themselves. 

It  developed  that  there  was  a-plenty  to  say,  and  no  lack  of  speakers. 
Indeed,  the  teacher  of  English  is  generally  able  to  echo  Mrs.  Poyser: 
''When  I  have  anything  to  say  I  can  always  find  words  to  say  it  in, 
thank  God."  East  and  West,  there  has  been  a  growing  dissatisfaction, 
particularly  in  recent  years,  with  the  results  of  English  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Many  teachers  are  disposed  to  blame  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  dominated  everywhere  by  university  admission  require- 
ments. These  critics  agree  with  Mr.  George  -Meredith,  who  says  in 
one  of  the  letters  just  published:  ''The  atmosphere  of  universities  is 
rather  overcharged  with  the  spirit  of  the  calm  Past,  and  must  be 
resisted."  Others  think  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  teacher's  method  or 
her  want  of  literary  appreciation.  To  experienced  teachers  of  English 
this  is  all  an  old,  though  ever-interesting,  story. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  English  department  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  Bay  Section,  has  discussed  the  course  in  English 
literature  in  the  secondary  schools  of  California.  This  year  the  program 
was  made  with  a  view  to  bringing  to  at  least  some  temporary  conclusion 
the  old  quarrel,  the  officers  who  made  the  program  assuming  that,  after 
two  years  of  discussion,  the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  might  well  be 
e]q>ressed  in  the  familiar  language  of  the  prescribed  course:  "For 
God's  sake,  let  us  pass  on  I" 

Consequently,  the  program-makers  divided  the  field  of  oral  discus- 
sion pretty  evenly  between  the  university  professors  on  one  side  and  the 
high-school  teachers  on  the  other,  and  in  addition  planned  a  report 
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embodying  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  English  teachers  throughout  the 
state  upon  the  course  of  study  in  English  literature.  The  chief  aim 
of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  the  report. 
/  This  is  the  day  of  the  questionnaire.  It  is  a  very  obscure  teacher 
that  escapes  the  modem  inquisition:  ''How  do  you  employ  the  labora- 
tory method  in  teaching  Cotnus?^^  "Will  you  give  in  detail  your 
methods  in  oral  English?"  and  so  forth.  Not  to  be  behind,  and  yet 
not  to  tax  the  teacher's  veracity  with  questions  upon  her  actual  proce- 
dure, the  program-makers  proposed  some  questions  on  the  course  of 
study  to  more  than  a  hundred  English  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  high 
schools  of  California.  Miss  Ethel  Famham,  of  Nevada  City,  agreed  to 
receive  the  answers  and  to  report  upon  them  at  the  1912-13  meeting. 
Her  report  was  full  of  interest,  thorough,  and  significant.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  attempted  summary  of  Miss  Famham's  complete  report,  but 
in  no  way  approaches  the  excellence  of  that  paper. 

Only  39  answers  to  the  questionnaire  were  received,  but  these  were 
from  all  classes  of  secondary  schools,  and  many  of  them  represented 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  several  English  teachers  in  the  same  school. 

To  the  first  question,  "  What  is  the  chief  aim  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  secondary  schools?"  32  answers  were:  "To  foster 
a  love  and  appreciation  of  good  literature."  As  a  secondary  aim  10 
added  "training  in  expression,"  and  6,  "development  of  ideals  of  life 
and  character." 

The  next  two  questions  were:  "If  we  fail  in  tUs  aim  why  do  we 
fail?"  and  "What  can  we  do  to  reach  the  desired  end?"  The  answers 
range  from  the  aesthete's,  "There  is  failure  where  the  teacher  does 
not  love  literature,"  to  the  pragmatist's  "Put  the  boiler-makers  to  mak- 
ing boilers."  The  majority,  however,  emphasize  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  student's  enjoyment  and  interest  in  the  subject  and  lessening 
the  amount  of  technical  and  critical  work. 

Miss  Famham  tabulates  the  following: 

Yes       No 

Areyousatisfied  with  the  course  as  prescribed  by  the  university?. .     7  13 

Is  the  present  course  suited  to  all  schools  and  communities? 2  18 

Should  a  special  course  be  provided  for  academic  students  not  expect- 
ing to  go  to  college  ? 18  19 

For  commercial  students? 23  14 

The  next  question,  "If  there  is  a  specific  need  in  the  teaching  of 
literature  in  each  high-school  year,  what  is  that  need?"  was  variously 
answered;  but  the  general  drift  was  as  follows:  for  the  first  and  second 
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years,  ''To  arouse  interest,  to  train  in  form  and  expression,  with  material 
preferably  narrative  and  heroic";  for  the  third  year,  "To  develop  the 
critical  sense  in  discriminate  study  of  the  great  literary  forms — epic, 
drama,  novel,  etc.";  for  the  fourth  year,  "To  fix  well  ideals  of  life,  to 
develop  highly  dvic  interest,  logical  faculty,  power  of  expression,  and  to 
give  a  survey  of  English  literature." 

The  questionnaire  closed  with  the  list  of  English  classics  prescribed 
by  the  university,  as  follows,  and  a  request  that  the  teachers  addressed 
should  strike  out  such  classics  as  ought  to  be  eliminated,  and  suggest 
substitutions. 

Classics,  with  the  number  voting  to  eliminate: 

Fint  Year  TUid  Year 

Ballads 4     L'Allegro  and  D  Penseroeo 10 

Lady  of  the  Lake 8      Comus 16 

Gafflic  Myths  (except  as  reference)  15      Idylb  of  the  King o 

Ivanhoe 6      Vision  of  Sir  Launfal o 

Commemoration  Ode id 

Warren  Hastings 16 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 14 

Silas  Mamer 7 

Sir  Roger  dc  Coverl^ 17 

SeoQod  Year  Foortb  Year 

The  Deserted  Village 11  Burke 10 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 10  Macaulay n 

TamCVShanter 8  Webster 5 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon 6  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums 16 

Horatius i  Chaucer's  Prologue 6 

Snowbound 10  Macbeth 4 

The  Merchant  of  Venice i  Lyddas 8 

Julius  Caesar 2  Sonnets 2 

Emerson's  Essays 20  Nineteenth-centuiy  poems o 

Lowell's  Essays 17 

If  the  black-ball  method  should  be  applied  here,  only  three  of  these 
classics  would  remain  in  the  course  of  study — ^Tennjrson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King,"  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Laimfal,"  and  the  group  of  nineteenth- 
century  poems.  Moreover,  several  teachers  suggest  for  the  last- 
mentioned,  "any  nineteenth-century  poems,"  a  suggestion  which  calls 
up  visions  of  future  scholars  brought  up  on  the  lays  of  the  Sweet  Singer 
of  Michigan,  such  lyrics  as  the  Indiana  poet's — 

O  sassafras,  O  sassafras, 
It  is  the  stuff  for  mel 
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or  a  native  Missouri  ballad,  with  the  tender  refrain, 

And  they  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  gravel 

The  least  popular  of  the  classics,  in  the  order  of  their  disfavor,  are 
Emerson's  Essays,  Addison's  De  Caverley  Papers,  Lowell's  Essays, 
Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode,"  Milton's  Cotnus,  Macaulay's  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums.  Next  in  disfavor  are  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  classics  myths,  Macaulay's  Oration,  and  The  Deserted 
Village. 

Reasons  given  for  eliminations  were  not  always  quite  obvious. 
Macbeth,  for  example,  was  characterized  as  an  "impleasant  play."  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  the  critic  was  serious  and  euphemistic,  or 
subtly  humorous.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  she  had  in  mind  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  basis  of  classification. 

The  substitutions  run  sometimes  very  dose  to  the  beaten  track:  for 
Carlyle,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Compensation,  Self-Reliance,  Macaulay's 
Jonson.  Again,  one  vigorous  image-breaker  would  demolish  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  and  set  up  Shaw,  Ibsen,  or  Maeterlinck's  Life  of  the  Bee^ 
For  Lycidas,  one  would  insert  Kipling,  another  Spenser. 

But  as  the  list  of  substitutions  is  too  long  for  this  article  I  will  quote 
from  Miss  Fsunham's  summary: 

The  chief  objection  to  most  of  the  eliminated  classics  is  that  they  are  too 
remote  from  the  present  age  in  spirit,  and  too  difficult  for  the  average  student; 
for  both  reasons  they  lack  interest  and  work  against  our  chief  aim,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  love  of  literature.  For  some  of  the  eliminations,  the  substitutes 
allowed  by  the  university  are  satisfactory,  althou^  they  should  be  on  the 
main  list,  and  the  present  stock  antiquities  on  the  substitute  list.  But  in 
addition  there  is  a  demand  for  more  modem  and  vital  literature,  especially 
Stevenson,  Kipling,  Dickens,  and  American  speakers  or  writers  not  earlier 
than  the  Civil  War.  Further,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  at  least  a  half- 
year  course  in  American  literature  and  its  history;  the  feeling  is  very  dear 
that  we  have  neglected  our  own  writers,  and  unduly  exalted  the  dry  bones  of 
the  English  dassics. 

However,  one  notes  that  of  the  eight  sdections  from  American 
authors  induded  in  the  prescribed  list,  only  one  has  general  favor,  while 
two,  the  Emerson  essays,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  index  prohibitorius, 
and  the  remaining  five  are  within  the  most  impopular  group. 

In  dosing.  Miss  Farhnam  read  the  following  letter  from  Professor 
Charles  Mills  Gayley,  which  indicates  the  broad,  open-minded  policy 
that  Professor  Gayley,  as  head  of  the  department  of  English  of  the  uni- 
versity, has  always  maintained  toward  the  high-school  teachers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Deak  Miss  Farnham: 

Please  infonn  those  engaging  in  this  discussion  at  the  institute  that  the 
En^ish  Dq>artment  always  welcomes  counsel  from  those  actuaUy  teaching 
in  the  California  schools;  and  that  it  has  imiformly  aimed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  those  of  longest  e]q>erience  and  ripest  judgment. 

The  English  Department,  while  seeing  the  necessity  of  a  standard  course 
as  a  basis  for  entrance  examinations  and  reasonable  imiformity  of  school  work, 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  department  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  equivalent  substitutions  by  accredited  schools.  No  teacher  in  an  accredited 
school  need  fed  hampered  by  a  cast-iion  list  of  requirements  in  English.  The 
announcement  contains  a  long  list  of  suggested  substitutions;  and  the  depart- 
ment is  ready  to  make  those  substitutions  as  elastic  as  possible  within  reason. 
In  fact  we  are  continually  sanctioning  substitutions  by  good  teachers,  provided 
only  that  the  substitution  is  something  in  the  way  of  tried  and  worthy  litera- 
ture, wisely  planned  and  conducted  composition,  thou^tful  exercises  in  ^)eak- 
ing  and  debating — in  other  words,  anything  that  is  not  a  mere  fad,  capricious, 
rapid,  cheap;  but  contributing  to  discipline,  inspiration,  imagination,  and  more, 
to  the  acquisition  of  information,  the  development  of  the  historic  sense,  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  best  in  thou^t,  language,  literature. 

We  are  glad  to  be  assbted  by  your  wisdom,  and  anxious  to  be  informed  of 

your  consensus  of  opinion.    The  English  Department  of  the  University  of 

California  has  no  sympathy  with  the  hard-and-fast  prescrq>tions  of  the  New 

England  requirements.    We  are,  in  California  schools,  far  ahead  of  the  rest 

of  the  country  in  English  work;  and  largely  because  our  ears  are  open  to  the 

advice  of  our  best  California  teachers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  M.  Gayley 

As  the  other  speakers  on  the  program  did  not  use  notes,  the  writer 
ofiFers  with  diffidence  her  general  impressions  of  their  talks,  which  were 
full  of  practical  suggestions  and  a  spirit  of  courageous  optimism.  • 

"What  We  Do  and  How  We  Do  It"  was  discussed  by  Miss  Emma 
Breck,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Y.  Humphreys, 
of  the  Palo  Alto  High  School.  Miss  Breck  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  English  classics,  with  free  substitution  for  the  prescribed  texts, 
holding  the  recitation  period  sacred  to  intensive  work,  but  providing  a 
wide  and  varied  course  of  home  reading.  In  her  work  American  litera- 
ture occupies  the  last  half  of  the  third  year,  and  public  speaking  may  be 
elected  in  that  year  or  taken  in  addition  to  fourth-year  work.  Dramatics 
has  not  yet  established  itself  permanently  as  a  course  for  credit  in  the 
Oakland  High  School. 

Mrs.  Humphre3rs  outlined  a  course  which  she  had  developed  in  an 
eastern   school.    She   disregards   college-entrance   requirements,   and 
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"aims  for  life."  Her  method  is  remarkable  for  the  vast  amoimt  of 
reading  covered,  chiefly  in  the  classroom,  and  mainly  by  the  teacher, 
who,  of  course,  must  read  well.  Interest  is  the  chief  consideration  in 
her  choice  of  classics  for  reading. 

"Differentiation  of  the  Course  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Commercial 
Students"  was  discussed  by  Miss  Ethel  Coldwell,  of  the  Oakland  Manual 
Training  and  Commercial  High  School.  Again  interest  was  emphasized, 
together  with  the  "socialization"  of  the  work.  The  speaker  does  not 
follow  the  university  requirements.  She  gives  much  attention  to  com- 
position, chiefly  in  exposition,  and  drills  much  in  technique,  the  mechanics 
of  composition. 

Professor  W.  S.  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  California,  spoke 
briefly  concerning  "The  University  of  California  and  the  Secondary 
Schools."  He  said  that  so  far  as  arranging  the  course  to  meet  various 
needs  is  concerned,  the  English  teacher  should  consider  last  the  boy  or 
girl  who  goes  to  college.  The  main  consideration  should  be  the  student 
who  goes  no  farther  than  the  high  school.  As  to  the  value  of  the  pre- 
scribed classics,  the  speaker  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  choice  of 
matter  signifies  little  if  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  wise  teachers.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  considers  the  outlook  in  California  very  promising. 

Dr.  Richard  Cause  Boone,  of  the  University  of  California,  closed  the 
program  with  an  address  full  of  the  wisdom  of  the  man  of  experience 
and  observation,  and  of  the  trained  specialist  in  his  own  field.  His 
subject  was  "Adolescent  Tendencies  in  Their  Relation  to  the  Teaching 
of  English."  Dr.  Boone  emphasized  the  importance  of  oral  English. 
Too  much  time  is  spent  in  teaching  written  composition  and  in  correct- 
ing written  work.  In  the  earlier  high-school  years  we  should  stress 
narration  and  argument.  The  speaker  had  the  marked  sympathy  of 
the  audience  in  the  statement  that  there  should  be  little  or  no  differ- 
entiation of  the  course  in  literature  for  the  different  kinds  of  schools, 
academic  and  industrial. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  followed  the  program,  Miss  Ruth 
Kimball  of  the  San  Jose  High  School  was  elected  president,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Swain,  also  of  San  Jose,  secretary-treasurer. 

Catherine  L.  Fields,  Secretary 
LoDi,  Caufosnia 
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AN  ECHO  FROM  PARIS 

The  following  clipping  from  the  magazine  U Education  for  December, 
1912,  will  remind  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Professor  Young's  interesting 
accoimt  of  his  observations  in  French  lyc6es. 

Karl  Yoxtng.    "La  composition  fran^aise  dans  les  lycto"  (English  Journal, 
Chicago,  juin  1912). 

M.  Karl  Young  a  lu  avec  attention  les  instructions  minist^rielles  de  1909 
sur  I'enseignement  du  fran^ais;  il  en  reproduit  dans  son  article  les  passages  les 
phis  importants.  Puis  il  a  visit6  plusieurs  lyc6es  de  Paris,  tels  que  Louis-le- 
Grand  et  Henri  IV;  il  a  assist6  k  des  classes,  a  vu  des  copies  corrig6es.  Ses 
impressions  sont  trds  favorables;  alors  que  nous  avons  encore  presents  k  I'esprit 
les  trop  nombreux  articles  qui  ont  affirm6  nagu^e  que  nos  dl^ves  ne  savent  plus 
le  fran^ais  (leurs  arridre-grands-p^res  le  savaient  si  bieni),  c'est  pour  nous  im 
vrai  plaisir  que  de  rencontrer  en  cette  revue  am6ricaine,  organe  des  professeurs 
d'anglais  aux  Etats-Unis,  un  dloge  de  nos  professeurs  dont  Tenseignement  est 
si  gai,  si  alerte  et  si  suggestif ,  et  des  principes  p6dagogiques  que  les  instructions 
offidelles  exposent  avec  tant  de  clart6. 

Ce  que  M.  Karl  Young  a  remarqu6  le  plus,  c'est  que  T^^ve  fran^ais  estfier 
de  pouvoir  6crire  d'une  manidre  correcte,  nette,  dl6gante;  que  ce  gotlt  pour 
le  style  est  guid6  par  un  sens  critique  constamment  d6velopp6  et  affin6  par 
^analyse  intelligente  des  oeuvres  dassiques.  La  correction  orale  des  devoirs  est 
iaite  avec  entrain,  et  rqx>se  sur  la  lecture  des  copies  par  le  professeur  et  ses 
corrections  toites.  Nos  ^^es  de  Premidre  ne  font  pas  de  f antes  de  grammaire. 
Eldves  et  professeurs  accordent  ime  grande  importance  non  seulement  k  la 
propri6t£  des  termes  et  k  Pdquilibre  des  phrases,  mais  aussi  et  surtout,  k  la 
d]q)osition  de  I'ensemble  d'tme  composition  suivant  un  plan  logique.  Les 
db/es  ont,  pendent  la  correction  orale,  ime  libert6  d'attitude  et  de  parole  qui 
leur  pennet  de  rester  6veill6s  et  alertes. 

Le  professeur  am^ricain  recoxmatt  qu'il  n'a  appris,  au  cours  de  ses  visites, 
aucun  proc6d6  nouveau;  la  sup6riorit6  des  r6sultats  obtenus  dans  les  lyc6es 
francais  pour  I'enseignement  de  la  composition  fransaise  n'a  pas  poiu:  cause 
une  organisation  particulito  ni  im  syst^e  special;  cette^  sup6riorit6  provient 
de  ce  que  tout  I'enseignement  est  inspir6  par  un  motif  r6el,  par  le  besoin  de 
satisfaire  un  amour-propre  et  comme  im  orgueil  national,  de  suivre  avec  plaisir 
la  tradition  nationale  qui  veut  que  tout  6crivain  fran^ais,  mtoe  s'il  est  encore 
sur  les  bancs  du  lyc^,  toive  une  langue  nette  et  ordonne  ses  id6es  selon  la 
raison. 

Nous  acceptons  bien  volontiers  les  dloges  de  M.  Karl  Yoimg;  ce  serait 
toe  trop  modeste  que  de  declarer  qu'ils  sont  inmi6rit6s.  Mab,  entre  nous,  ne 
nous  dissimulons  pas  que  I'enqu^te  de  M.  Young  a  6t6  trop  restreinte,  et  que 
I'enseignement  de  la  composition  franguse  ne  s'dldve  pas  dans  tons  les  lyc6es 
au  niveau  qu'il  atteint  dans  les  lyc6es  de  Paris. 
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A  NEW  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CONFERENCE 

A  number  of  teachers  of  public  speaking  in  the  colleges  met  at 
Evanston,  111.,  December  17  and  organized  the  Public  Speaking  Con- 
ference of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West.  The  officers  elected  were: 
President,  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  University  of  Michigan;  Secretary, 
Minnie  Jenks,  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa.  The  Committee  on 
Permanent  Organization  consists  of  Clayton  D.  Crawford,  of  Beloit 
College,  Clarion  D.  Hardy,  of  Northwestern  Academy,  Minnie  Jenks,  of 
Parsons  College,  and  H.  B.  Gislason,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  was  that  of  the  relation  of  the  Conference 
to  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  but  no  definite  action  on 
this  point  was  taken.  

CO-OPERATION  IN  PRACTICE 

So  much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  reference  iti  recent  nimibers  of 
the  Journal  to  the  plan  of  co-operation  in  use  at  the  Cicero  Township 
High  School  near  Chicago  that  it  has  seemed  wise  to  publish  a  brief 
account  of  it.  This  will  be  foimd  in  another  part  of  the  present  issue. 
Principal  Church  has  no  fear  of  breaking  with  traditions  if  there  appears 
to  be  a  better  way.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  cutting  down  the  munber  of 
classes  to  the  teacher  and  the  munber  of  pupils  to  the  class  to  such  niun- 
bers  as  to  make  efficiency  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  have 
many  followers.  

THE  FIRST  MILESTONE 

With  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  the  Journal  of  English  Studies ^  published  by 
Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  Temple  House,  London,  passes  its  first  milestone. 
This  munber  contains  an  article  on  ''Teaching  English  in  Public  Schools" 
by  Arthiu:  C.  Benson;  "The  Use  of  Phonetics  in  the  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish" by  Walter  Rippmann,  and  other  suggestive  contributions.  The 
editor  reviews  with  approval  the  last  report  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Uniform  Requirements,  and  there  appears  an  interesting  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Home-Reading  Union.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  need  soon  of  increasing  the  munber  of  issues  of  the  magazine. 


COMPOSITION  THROUGH  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  pupils  of  the  Lake  View  High  School  in  Chicago,  imder  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Lydia  Trowbridge,  are  corresponding  with  pupils  in 
other  schools,  both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  The  results 
can  hardly  be  other  than  valuable.  Composition  with  a  specific  motive 
is  bound  to  be  vastly  superior  to  mere  exercises. 


REVIEWS 


GENTILITY  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE' 

This  book  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  in  French  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  in  English  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  during  the  spring  of 
191 1 .  The  title  promises  much,  for  a  detailed  and  synthetic  study  of  the 
works  of  these  four  men  of  letters  should  throw  light  upon  the  pro- 
gression of  ideals  in  the  generations  from  the  Black  Prince  to  Elizabeth. 
One  hopes  in  advance  for  a  masterly  treatment  of  the  theme,  on  account 
of  the  high  excellence  of  the  first  voliune  of  this  Harvard  Series  in  Com- 
parative Literature  (Professor  Santayana's  Three  Philosophical  Poek), 
and  ^>ecifically  as  one  opens  the  voliune,  on  account  of  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  introduction: 

Chaucer's  attitude  toward  chivalry  one  may  define  as  pragmatic,  Maloiy's 
as  romantic,  Spenser's  as  esoteric,  and  Shakespeare's  as  historic.  If  these 
distinctions  are  just,  they  imply  a  large  variety  in  the  presentation  of  the  theme, 
a  striking  diversity  in  emphasis  on  its  salient  features,  a  splendid  manifestation 
of  its  power  of  appeal  (p.  7). 

If  one  in  preliminary  review  turn  to  the  concluding  paragraph  in 
the  fourth  essay,  the  wide  view  thus  promised  is  apparently  confirmed. 

Chaucer  presents  a  standard  of  conduct  for  the  knight,  Malory  for  the 
noble,  Spenser  for  the  courtier,  and  Shakespeare  for  the  man.  Their  pattern 
figures  are  contrasted  respectively  with  the  coarse  churl,  the  vulgar  parvenu, 
the  rude  rustic,  the  common  brute.  Chaucer  exalts  worthiness,  determining 
acts;  Malory,  nobility,  accepting  obligations;  Spenser,  worth,  procured  by 
self-discipline;  Shakespeare,  high  nature,  transforming  character.  Chaucer 
says  "do";  Malory,  "avoid";  Spenser,  "study";  Shakespeare,  "be"  (p.  263). 

This  is  broad  and  fine  and  satisfying.  If  such  generalizations  can 
be  borne  out,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  highly  prpbable,  one  can  expect 
the  same  illuminating  character  as  in  the  Santa3rana  book. 

But  unfortimately  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled,  so  that  the  quoted 
passages  are  records  rather  of  intention  than  of  achievement.  The 
essays  as  a  whole  show  the  erudition  which  one  would  expect  from  the 
author,  though  in  the  first  two  there  are  frequent  illustrations  of  that 
inconsistent  dogmatism  which  often  accompanies  close  scholarship. 
Many  assertions  are  made  as  to  what  must  have  happened  in  the  lives 

*  Chivalry  in  English  Literature:  Chaucer ^  Malory,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  By 
Wmiam  Henry  Schofield.    Cambridge:   Harvard  University,  1912. 
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of  Chaucer  and  Malory  which  are  based  on  conjecture  concerning  which 
there  is  large  room  for  debate.  The  possession  of  recondite  matter  also 
leads  to  elaborate  discussions  upon  matters  of  little  moment,  as,  for 
instance,  upon  the  identity  between  Chaucer's  "verray  parfit  gentil 
knight"  and  similar  attributes  given  by  Watriquet  de  Couvin  to  his 
ideal  knight.  Such  a  generalized  description,  however  ingeniously  asso- 
ciated with  the  character  described  by  Watriquet,  is  of  little  importance. 

The  real  disappointment  in  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  discrepancy 
continually  appearing  between  what  the  author  asserts  to  be  his  con- 
tention and  his  subconscious  point  of  view.  From  time  to  time,  appar- 
ently as  though  to  reassure  himself,  he  contends  with  grave  se^ousness 
that  true  chivalry  is  a  matter  of  character  rather  than  of  blood,  yet  his 
actual  attitude  is  one  of  extreme  deference  to  the  gentility  of  heritage 
and  a  rather  timid  apology  for  gentility  of  spirit.  ''Properly,  from  an 
aristocratic  standpoint,  Chaucer  should  have  arranged  his  p>ersonages 
according  to  rank.  In  society  the  laws  of  precedence  are,  and  the  poet 
felt  should  be,  strictly  observed,  but  his  pilgrims  for  the  most  part  were 
not  in  society*^  (p.  64).  Chaucer  ''saw  clearly  that  men  of  good  lineage 
were  by  that  fact  more  predisposed  to  gentleness.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  ready  to  welcome  and  applaud  this  virtue  wherever  it  might  appear. 
He  encouraged  every  man  to  try  and  exhibit  it  in  his  acts.  He  believed, 
as  do  most  of  us,  that  'he  is  gentle  who  doth  gentle  deeds'"  (p.  72). 
"In  England,  noble  birth  seldom  insures  a  title  to  other  than  the  eldest- 
bom  of  a  family,  and  there  are  at  present  innumerable  gentlemen  in  the 
realm  of  better  lineage  than  many  of  the  peers.  This  fact  has  been  an 
endless  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  knightly  ideals  among  the  people  at 
large.  Chivalry  has  not  concerned  the  titled  alone"  (p.  123).  By  this 
time  character  is  almost  completely  forgotten,  and  tiie  magnanimous 
point  is  made  that  mere  title  is  of  no  such  value  as  generations  of  birth 
and  breeding.  In  the  face  of  passage  after  passage  of  this  sort  (and  the 
illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely),  one  loses  patience  with 
the  book  and  is  inclined  to  turn  with  regret  from  a  trilogy  of  social  ideals 
which  starts  with  chivalry,  passes  to  gentility,  and  ends  up  with  what  is 
hardly  more  than  genteel. 

One  comes  to  this  conclusion  with  reluctance,  for  the  material  is 
present  in  the  book,  and  the  fine  generalizations  of  introduction  and 
conclusion  are  apparently  soimd,  but  there  is  a  deep  and  awful  hiatus 
between  the  two,  for  which  the  author's  point  of  view  seems  to  be 
responsible,  and  which  his  method  fails  to  bridge. 

Percy  H.  Boynton 
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[Mention  ander  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere.] 

The  IMUe  Yankee.    A  Handbook  of  Idiomatic  American  English,  Treating  of 
the  Daily  Life,  Customs,  and  Institutions  of  the  United  States.    By 
AiiSED  D.  SCHOCH,  Ph.D.,  and  R.  Kkon,  Ph.D.    Freiburg:  J.  Bielefelds 
Verlag,  191 3.    Pp.  192.    M  3. 
Adapted  from  Kron's  Little  Londoner.    The  book  ought  to  be  useful  to  adult 

foreigners  in  America,  and  it  provides  an  interesting  body  of  material  for  study  of  the 

English  actually  used  in  daily  life. 

Haw  to  Do  Business  by  Letter  and  Advertising.  By  Sherwin  Cody.  London: 
Constable  &  Co.,  191 3.    Pp.388.    $1.50. 

Ham  to  Do  Business  by  Letter  and  Training  Course  in  Conversational  English. 
By  Sherwin  Cody.    Chicago :  School  of  English,  1908.    Pp.  193.    So .  65. 

The  author  of  this  book  and  of  the  preceding  one  has  become  widely  known 
through  his  efforts  to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  English  used  in  business. 

Correct  Pronunciation.  By  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  173.    So.  75. 

The  pronunciation  of  about  3,000  words  is  indicated.  The  author  has  followed 
the  standard  dictionaries. 

Manual  of  Debate.  By  Ralph  W.  Thoicas.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.,  1910.    Pp.  334. 

Argumentation  and  Debate.  By  Joseph  V.  Denney,  Carson  S.  Duncan,  and 
Frank  C.  McKinney.    New  Yot^l:  American  Book  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  400. 

The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  By  George  B.  Atton.  Illustrated 
by  Homer  W.  Colby.    Chicago:     Rand  McNally  &  Co.    Pp.  314. 

$0.45. 

Probably  the  most  attractive  school  edition  published.  Well  adapted  to  the 
eighth  grade  or  first  year  of  high  school. 

Stevenson^s  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey.  By  Arthur  Willis 
Leonard.  Washington,  Webster,  and  Lincoln.  By  Joseph  Viluers 
Denney.  The  Shorter  English  Poems.  By  Vida  D.  Scudder.  Chicago: 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  191 3. 

"English  Readings  for  Schoob."    General  Editor,  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross. 

Selections  from  Tennyson^s  **Idylls  of  the  King."    By  John  Erskine, 

New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 3. 

The  following  are  included:  "The  Coming  of  Arthur/'  "Gareth  and  Lynette," 
"Lancekyt  and  Elaine/'  "The  Holy  Grail,"  and  "The  Passing  of  Arthur."  The 
apparatus  provided  b  adequate. 

History  of  American  Literature.    By  Rueben  Post  Halleck.    New  York: 

American  Book  Co.,  191 1.    Illustrated.    Pp.  431. 

Similar  in  plan  and  treatment  to  the  author's  well-known  History  of  English 
Literature. 
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NineteetUhrCentury  English  Prose.  By  Thoicas  H.  Dickinson  and  Fkedesicc 
W.  Ros.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1908.    Pp.  495. 

Prose  SdecHous.  For  Use  in  Classes  in  English  Composition.  By  Casson  S. 
DxTNCAN,  Edwin  Long  Beck,  and  Whliaic  Lucius  Gsaves.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  388. 

Stories  and  Poems  with  Lesson  Plans.    By  Annie  E.  McGovern.    Boston: 
Educational  Publishing  Co.,  1907.    Illustrated.    Pp.  398. 
The  author  is  a  normal-school  teacher  and  she  has  sought  to  provide  through  her 

boc^  guidance  for  those  who  have  had  little  experience  in  studying  or  teaching  literature. 

The  Fairy  Sea  Peofk.    By  KathasIne  Elizabeth  Dopp.    Chicago:    Rand 

McNally  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.  324.    Illustrated.    So.  50. 

The  fourth  in  a  series  of  supplementary  readers  dealing  with  industrial  and 
social  history. 

The  Book  of  the  Beastie.    By.  Ruth  Ewing  and  Josephine  Teott.    ISghland 
Park,  111.:  The  Forest  Press,  191 2.    Pp.  254.    Illustrated. 
Intended  to  foster  a  love  of  animals.    The  illustrations  are  photographs  from  life. 

Little  Plays  for  Liltle  People.  By  Masa  L.  Psatt  Chadwick.  Book  L 
Boston:  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  112.    Illustrated. 

Dialogues  for  Little  Folks.  By  Ella  M.  Powers.  Boston:  Educational 
Publi^iing  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  158.    Illustrated. 

Dramatic  Reader.    Land  of  Make-Believe.    By  Masy  Gakdner.    Boston: 
Educational  Publishing  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.168.    Illustrated. 

The  Kipling  Reader.    For  Upper  Grades.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

1905.    Pp.  196.    Illustrated. 

Twenty  selections  of  prose  and  verse  are  included.  The  works  most  largdy 
rq)resented  are  "Puck  of  Pook's  mi,"  "Rewards  and  Fairies,"  and  the  "Seven  Seas." 

Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature.    By  Alfred  O.  Tower.    Boston:   Educational 

Publishing  Co.,  191 2.    Books  I,  U,  and  m. 

A  graded  anthology  of  poems  for  memoriring.  Book  I  is  intended  for  grades  i 
to  3,  Book  n  for  grades  4  to  6,  and  Book  in  for  grades  7  to  9. 

lUustrOtfoe  Examples  of  English  Composition.    By  James  W.  Linn.    New 

York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1913. 

A  companion  to  the  author's  Essentials  of  English  Composition  and  published  in 
the  same  style.  Most  of  the.selections  are  presented  for  the  first  time  in  a  bo<^  of  this 
kind.  The  emphasis  is  upon  comparatively  recent  writers,  and  the  book  as  a  uriiole 
has  the  same  unconventional  and  practical  air  already  noted  in  the  case  of 
its  predecessor. 

English:  A  Manual  of  Instructions  and  Exercises  for  igi2-ij.    Parts  I  and  n. 

Cambridge:  The  Cosmos  Press,  191 2. 

This  constitutes  the  guide  for  students  in  the  required  course  in  English  composi- 
tion at  Harvard  University.  It  is  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  Composition  Note 
Book  by  Messrs.  Greenough,  Hersey,  and  Nutter  which  was  annoimced  in  these 
columns  last  month. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  COLLEGE 

TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH? 

TRAINING  FOR  TEACHING  AND  TRAINING  FOR  RESEARCH' 


JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX 
West  Viiginia  University 


Recently^  while  attending  a  summer  quarter  of  one  of  our 
great  universities,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  by  the  ideals  of  the 
English  department  of  the  graduate  school.  The  head  of  the 
dqpartment,  one  of  the  most  noted  scholars  and  investigators  in  his 
field,  indicated  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  training  which 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  the  training  which 
prq)ares  for  the  teaching  of  English.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ph.D.  as  at  present  conceived  is  not  a  teacher's  degree 
but  an  investigator's  degree;  when  achieved,  it  stamps  its  possessor 
as  having  added  something  to  the  known,  as  having  the  power,  in 
some  sort,  to  create  knowledge.  He  pointed  out  the  anomalous 
condition  that,  from  the  nature  of  things  as  at  present  constituted, 
very  few  only  can  hope  to  make  investigation  a  lif ework  and 
practically  all  are  constrained  to  teach.  He  pictured  maay  of  the 
candidates  for  the  doctorate  pitiably  groping  along  the  way  in  a 
manner  painful  to  witness,  because  not  by  nature  eqmpped  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

The  aims  and  conditions  of  this  English  department  are  typi- 
cal of  the  aims  and  conditions  elsewhere.  Most  graduates  must 
teach,  for  there  is  little  opportimity  of  making  a  livelihood  by  in- 
vestigation.   The  Doctor's  degree  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 

'A  paper  read  before  the  En^ish  Section  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern 
Language  A88odati<m  at  Indianapolis,  December  27,  191 2. 
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teacher's  d^ee  in  that  it  is  being  demanded  as  a  prerequisite 
for  appointment  to  a  position.  The  overwhehning  majority  who 
are  studying  for  it  intend  to  teach,  and  the  holder  of  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  his  competitors  who  have  it  not.  This  is  especially 
true  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  where  without  it  an  inferior 
position  or  none  at  all  in  the  college  rank  awaits  the  seeker.  The 
fact  that  he  has  produced  a  dissertation  gives  him  a  prestige 
tor  a  teaching  position  which  is  unduly  magnified.  One  has  but 
to  examine  a  considerable  number  of  the  Doctors'  theses  in  the 
library  of  any  great  imiversity  to  be  at  once  struck  by  the  patiently 
wrought-out  results  of  a  great  mass  of  mediocre  observations. 
Driven  by  the  necessity  to  do  something  original,  many  a  student's 
production  is  hardly  more  than  an  arrangement  and  tabulation  of 
tedious  and  little-significant  minutiae.  The  learned  men  imder 
whose  direction  such  dissertations  are  produced  are  not  deceived 
as  to  the  qualities  of  those  who  produce  them,  but  in  the  minds  of 
collie  administrators-at-large,  the  magic  Doctor's  degree  has 
become  an  all-potent  talisman. 

But  the  most  brilliant  success  in  investigation  is  scarcely  a 
guaranty  that  one  will  prove  a  good  teacher.  The  spirit  of  research 
seeks  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Here  the  subject-matter  is  all- 
important.  The  field  is  entered  because  the  man  is  interested  in  it 
and  wants  to  search  it  out.  With  him  teaching  is  likely  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  avocation  that  furnishes  him  an  opportimity  to  follow 
his  vocation.  He  seeks  primarily  the  enrichment  of  his  subject. 
To  him,  minutiae  are  of  the  greatest  significance.  These  he 
''abstracts,  analyzes,  synthesizes,  succeeding  in  so  far  as  he  satisfies 
the  demands  of  logic."  He  must  possess  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
detective  mind,  the  ability  to  follow  up  faint  clues,  to  project 
hypotheses  and  to  test  them.  A  comparatively  small  number  have 
this  type  of  mind.  Many  there  are  who  can  collect  facts;  few  can 
construct  theory.  The  organization  of  research  material  is  toward 
intensity  in  a  narrow  field,  and  the  final  goal  is  the  addition  of  a 
modicum,  however  small,  to  the  sum  of  hiunan  knowledge.  One 
possessed  of  such  a  spirit  ought  naturally  to  attract  to  himself 
kindred  spirits  who  are  interested  in  a  like  pursuit,  nor  ought  he  to 
be  forced  by  conditions  to  take  into  his  tuition  all  comers. 


PREPARATION  OP  COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OP  ENGUSH      209 

The  older  standard  of  a  college  instructor  measured  the  man  by 
the  test  of  cultivation,  one  provided  with  a  great  deal  of  learning 
and  one  who  had  the  power  of  imparting  it.  He  was  primarily 
a  transmitter  of  the  knowledge  in  his  field.  His  function  was  to 
make  avaflable  the  known.  He  dealt  with  ethical  and  aesthetic 
values,  and  character  and  the  personal  equation  entered  largely. 
Fine  sensibilities  and  the  power  of  meditation  were  to  be  developed. 
His  aim  was  not  primarily  the  production  of  literature  but  the 
awakening  and  fostering  of  the  literary  spirit.  His  duty  was  in 
the  main  fulfilled  if  the  student  had  mastered  the  important 
courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  acquired  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  literary  field,  a  logical  method  of  study,  and  a  keen  sensitive- 
ness to  that  which  is  choice  and  best  in  literature.  This  older  con- 
cq>tion  of  the  college  instructor  Was  that  of  one  who  became  so 
because  he  wanted  to  teach,  who  strove  to  be  a  master  of  men  and 
was  concerned  largely,  if  not  primarily,  with  conduct. 

Much  of  the  old  conception  is  soimd  and  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  as  a  whole  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  the 
teacher  is  of  as  much  value  as  the  investigator.  To  teach  well 
reqiures  as  high  a  grade  of  intelligence  as  that  of  the  research  worker, 
but  of  a  different  kind.  The  teacher  needs  great  acquisition  but 
not  the  minutiae  which  are  so  significant  to  the  investigator.  He 
also  must  investigate,  but  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  further  light 
upon  things  known  rather  than  to  discover  things  imknown.  The 
teacher  requires  vast  training  along  lines  that  lead  to  enlightenment 
and  interpretation.  The  student,  with  certain  well-defined  peda- 
gogical needs,  is  the  teacher's  center  of  reference,  a  center  no  less 
exalted  and  difficult  of  enlargement  than  the  investigator's  center, 
the  subject.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  ^'the  spirit  of  research 
has  so  filled  o\ir  minds  as  to  belittle  older  ideals  and  make  them 
seem  old  fashioned  and  inadequate.  Time  will  give  us  a  better 
perspective  and  we  shall  learn  that  the  art  of  adjusting  the  subject 
to  the  college  student  is  as  difficult  and  as  worthy  of  study  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  subject  itself." 

Nor  is  it  a  fair  inference  that  research  work,  some  sort  of  original 
production,  is  necessary  for  the  inspiration  or  vitalization  of  the 
teacher,  and  yet  there  is  a  tendency  to  discredit  and  depreciate  the 
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instructor  who  exhibits  marked  powers  inspired  by  other  sources. 
Dr.  Flexner  relates  a  dialogue  he  had  with  a  certain  collie  dean, 
wherein  he  asked  the  dean  who  was  his  best  teacher.  A  particular 
man  was  named.  ''What  is  his  rank?"  ''Assistant  professor.'' 
"When  will  his  appointment  expire?"  "Soon."  "Will  he  be  pro- 
moted?" "No."  "Why  not?"  "He  has  not  done  anything." 
Dr.  Flexner  goes  on  to  state  that  "The  enthusiasm  and  effective- 
ness of  the  law  teachers  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Chicago,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  an  already  determined  subject-matter,  completely 
disprove  the  contention  that  vigorous  teaching  is  inseparable  from 
research.  Nor  does  the  legal  mind  trained  by  teachers  who  are 
content  to  teach  compare  unfavorably  in  point  of  flexibility  and 
power  with  the  scientific  or  linguistic  type."* 

The  great  mass  of  English  teaching  in  oxu:  colleges  has  to  do 
with  imdergraduate  work  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  Here,  from 
the  very  nature  of  conditions,  the  methods,  aims,  and  ideals  of  the 
investigator  can  find  little  play.  The  comparatively  broad  fields 
of  the  already  known  are  the  important  things.  Information, 
enthusiasm,  taste,  and  permanent  interest  are  the  objects  sought. 
The  organization  of  the  material  looks  toward  insight  and  power. 
The  crux  of  the  teacher  is  how  to  adjust  subject-matter  to  student 
"so  that  the  study  may  enlarge  the  student's  life  and  the  student 
may  come  to  share — ^though  it  may  well  be  in  some  small  d^ree — 
the  life  of  the  study." 

We  teach  largely  by  imitating  those  who  have  taught  us,  we 
copy  their  methods,  and  we  are  prone  to  appropriate  their  eccen- 
tricities. The  man  is  the  thing  above  all  else  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  and  it  is  far  more  important  to  "train  men  than  it  is  to 
train  machines."  The  courses  must  be  made  live,  inspirational 
forces,  and  the  pleasurable  and  exhilarating  elements  must  be 
brought  to  the  front.  There  is  scarcely  a  qualification  of  the 
teacher  of  English  more  important  than  the  ability  to  read  aloud  and 
to  convey  the  thought,  fancy,  emotion,  and  spirit,  and  by  comments 
to  create  a  desire  in  the  student  to  share  with  the  teacher  his  love 
for  the  author  in  hand.    How  truly  has  it  been  observed  that 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  Cm,  83S-44. 
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''mere  didactics  are  as  powerless  to  impart  the  message  of  litera- 
ture as  they  are  to  impart  the  message  of  music  or  religion  .... 
that  spiritual  glow  which  is  the  one  thing  worth  having,  that  kin- 
dling of  the  soul  which  comes  with  the  hearing  of  some  ineffable 
strain,  or  the  reading  of  some  lightning-tipped  verse."  The  love 
of  the  teacher  for  his  subject  and  his  appreciation  and  intensity 
must  be  contagious.  It  is  of  prime  importance  to  recognize  that 
vital  instruction  in  English  depends  on  other  things  than  merely 
academic  requirements.  The  teacher  should  be  imbued  with  the 
desire  and  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to  impart  the  spirit  of  liter- 
ary appreciation  no  less  than  exact  scholarship  and  linguistic  science. 
A  master  at  this  sort  of  teaching  must  have  a  well-attimed  ear,  a 
fine  aesthetic  sense,  and  a  good  voice.  His  acquaintance  with  lit- 
erature, ancient  and  modem,  native  and  foreign,  must  be  wide 
and  varied,  and  he  must  have  the  passion  and  the  power  to  draw 
others  to  a  ''sympathetic  communion"  with  him.  The  process 
of  eliminating  those  who  cannot  do  these  things  should  be  as  rigid 
as  that  of  weeding  out  those  not  fitted  for  research  work.  An 
approximation,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  such  an  ideal  ought 
to  be  a  requirement  for  a  certification  to  teach  English. 

At  present,  the  best  high  schools  everywhere  are  requiring  a 
Bachelor's  degree,  at  least,  of  those  securing  appointment.  Now 
the  undergraduate  work  in  English  is  arranged  for  all  classes  of 
students,  students  of  many  and  widely  diverging  interests  in  life, 
and  is  alone,  in  my  judgment,  not  a  sufficient  equipment  for  even 
high-school  teachers.  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  it  is 
enough  for  college  teachers.  We  must  then  look  to  the  graduate 
departments  of  English  in  the  universities  for  such  preparation. 
These,  as  at  present  constituted,  have  a  twofold  aim:  first,  to 
impart  information;  second,  and  mainly,  to  encourage  research 
work.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  in  oxu:  best  imiversities  these 
two  aims  are  accomplished  imusually  well.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
candidate  for  the  doctorate  at  Harvard,  Chicago,  or  Yale  passing 
the  oral  examination,  to  say  nothing  of  the  courses  in  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  that  must  necessarily  have  been  taken,  without 
a  wide  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  things  there- 
to related;  nor  can  I  imagine  a  thesis  accepted  which  did  not 
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demonstrate  the  fitness  of  its  author  to  be  designated  as  an  original 
investigator.  Such  a  student  must  needs  have  a  knowledge 
accurate  and  inclusive,  and  the  ability  to  bring  any  or  all  of  it  to 
bear  on  whatever  he  may  have  in  hand.  But  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  a  great  investigator  is  a  great  or  even  a  good 
teacher.  No  doubt  ahnost  everyone  knows  of  some  brilliant 
names  in  the  field  of  research  who  are  lamentable  failures  in  the 
classroom.  If  the  modem  theory  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  train- 
ing be  true,  one  would  hardly  expect  the  great  teacher  and  the 
great  investigator  to  be  often  found  in  the  same  person.  Let  it 
be  granted,  once  for  all,  that  the  highest  type  of  college  instructor 
is  one  who  within  his  own  field  is  a  transmitter  of  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  able  to  and 
does  add  something  thereto.  But  I  also  think  that  with  equal 
frankness  it  should  be  granted  that  specific  training  for  research 
work  is  not  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  equipment  of  many, 
perhaps  a  majority,  of  collie  instructors  in  English. 

In  the  third  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  Mr.  William  Gardner  Hale,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  ''The  Doctor's  Dissertation,"  in  which 
he  said: 

It  is  to  the  discoverers^  in  far  greater  measure  than  to  the  transmiUers, 
that  the  world  is  tmder  obligation;  and  the  young  Doctor — in  whom  we  are 
constantly  hoping  to  find  our  complete  professor  in  embryo — should  make  it 
clear  to  us  that  he  gives  promise  of  belonging  to  both  classes.  He  must  accord- 
ingly already  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  his  field,  and  in  general 
know  how  to  find  his  way  about  in  the  portions  of  it  with  which  he  is  least 
familiar;  and  he  must  have,  and  must  show  that  he  has,  the  power  of  divining 
what  has  not  been  known  before. 

The  statement  that  the  world  is  indebted  more  to  the  discoverers 
than  to  the  iransmiUerSy  may  or  may  not  be  true;  that  depends 
upon  the  definitions  given  to  the  terms,  and  is  not  oiu:  special 
consideration  here.  But  that  the  yoimg  Doctor  ''should  make 
it  clear  to  us  that  he  gives  promise  of  belonging  to  both  classes"  is 
of  tremendous  importance.  That  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  dis- 
coverers is  determined  by  his  thesis,  but  what  evidence  is  required 
that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  transmitters  ?  The  answer,  as  far 
as  Mr.  Hale  is  concerned,  is  clear  from  the  statement  that  immedi- 
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ately  follows:  ''He  must  accordingly  have  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  his  field,  and  in  general  know  how  to  find  his  way  about 
in  the  portions  of  it  with  which  he  is  least  familiar."  Such  evidence 
is  entirely  academic,  and,  in  my  judgment,  is  far  from  convincing. 
That  the  yoimg  Doctor  who  takes  his  degree  in  English  from  any  of 
our  best  graduate  schools  is  a  person  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
admirably  equipped  for  research  work  is,  generally  speaking, 
certainly  true.  Whether  he  is  a  transmitter  of  any  considerable 
promise  must  be  determined  elsewhere. 

I  am  among  those  who  deplore  the  relative  importance  given 
to  the  subject  of  education  in  certain  quarters,  an  importance  which 
allows  it,  at  times,  to  overshadow  and  to  interfere  with  other  de- 
partments. But  that  there  is  a  soimd  system  of  educational 
princq>les  based  on  a  sane  psychology  is  without  question.  The 
psychology  and  the  principles  that  grow  out  of  it  applicable  to 
teaching  can  be  taught  to  the  average  student  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  history  of  education  is  a  study  of  cultural  value 
and  worth  the  time  and  effort  of  any  student,  especially  one  who 
expects  to  teach.  About  these  three  subjects,  psychology,  the 
princq>les  of  education,  and  the  history  of  education,  there  is  no 
need  to  make  a  great  mystery  or  to  consume  a  large  amoimt  of 
time.  Three  hours  a  week  for  three  semesters  is,  I  believe,  quite 
enough.  As  ''  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  so  is  the 
proof  of  one's  aptitude  for  teaching  in  actually  gomg  through  the 
process.  The  student,  teaching  three  hours  per  week  through  one 
semester,  imder  master-teachers  of  English  and  education,  would 
reveal  his  possibilities  in  that  direction.  Such  an  amoimt  of 
required  study,  three  hours  per  week  for  foiu*  semesters,  would  be 
no  hardship  and  our  best  universities  are  equipped  with  English 
departments,  teachers'  collies,  and  practice  schools  capable  of 
making  such  a  study  effective.  Would  it  be  unfair  of  coU^e  regents 
and  trustees  to  demand  of  yoimg  Doctors  who  are  to  give  instruc- 
tion some  such  evidence?  I  think  not.  Would  it  be  wise?  I 
think  it  would.  Of  course,  after  such  a  training  one  would  have 
much  to  learn  about  teaching,  but  he  would  have  grasped  the 
fundamental  ideas  and  given  evidence,  or  failed  to  give  evidence, 
that  he  possessed  an  aptitude  for  teaching. 
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Bat  vbst  of  the  Toung  men  and  young  women  oi  fine  minds,  a 
xx'*^  1*3'  Cn^far  ud  A  geoios  fcr  teaching,  who  do  not,  however, 
nt^BBS  the  research  mmd?    Are  they  to  be  thrown  i^kki  the 
das:»ijaaai  scrap-heap  or  branded  as  an  inferior  qiedes,  because, 
{oisooth.  they  are  not  disaveren?    The  ctdlege  world  has  need 
ol  tfa^  type  no  kss,  at  least  in  nmnbers,  than  it  has  of  the  aimual 
jQ^ux  (rf  young  Doctors.    Acoxding  to  a  current  and  somewhat 
yjijes{tfe>d  opinkMi,  the  poorest  teadiing  is  done  in  our  cxdl^es. 
I  do  not  argue  for  this  type  a  training  less  rigid  or  mdusive,  or  <^ 
less  duration,  than  b  demanded  l<x  the  degree  of  Doctor  <A  Philos- 
Qnhv.    Most  of  the  courses  in  oxnposition,  language,  and  litera- 
ture would  be  idaidcal  with  those  now  given.    The  presentatitw 
o<  certain  othns  would  loc^  immediately  and  consciously  toward 
tlK  i^jplication  vi  educati«uil  principles,  while  the  coganization 
of  the  material  as  a  whole  would  be  toward  the  viewpoint  of  teaching 
imtead  <^  research,  as  that  term  is  now  generally  interpreted.     Zn 
such  a  sdteme  of  preparation  for  the  coU^e  instructor  of  F.nglk^ 
the  department  d  education  would  play  a  significant  part.    An 
acquaintance  with  andent  and  modem  literatures  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  Latin  would  be  fundamental. 
In  short,  such  a  training  should  be  provided  as  will  yield  the  highest 
urade  of  scholarship  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  with  all 
that  idea  includes,  and  at  the  same  time  test  for  aptitude  and  skill 
in  teaching  them.    The  process  of  eliminating  the  unfit  should  be 
BO  le$s  rigid  than  in  the  case  of  the  invest^tor,  and  when  the 
$tuilmt  has  reached  the  coveted  goal,  a  distinctive  degree  should 
t#  giveo  him,  indicating  to  the  world  what  he  is  and  what  he  can 
dok    That  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  in  our  English 
JACulties  should  engage  in  research  work  is  of  vital  importance  to 
fhe  profession,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  desirable,  that  all 
$hiHild  attempt  it.    Scholarly  productivity  has  its  splendor,  but  a 
ivinte  necessity  in  every  college  is  a  group  of  teachers  who  esteem 
Ihcmselves  as  "trainers  of  the  youthful  mind." 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS' 
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The  majority  of  our  normal  schools  offer  academic  as  well  as 
professional  training.  In  most  cases  these  academic  courses  are 
intended  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  earlier  education  of  the  stu- 
dent. They  are  most  conspicuous  in  catalogues  of  schools  located 
in  districts  whose  yoimg  people  have  not  easy  access  to  good  high 
schools;  and  they  are  omitted  in  a  very  few  schools  where  the 
proper  secondary  training  may  reasonably  be  demanded  on  entrance. 
These  academic  courses  in  Engh'sh  have  no  place  in  o\ir  discussion. 
They  are  essentially  parallel  to  those  in  the  ordinary  high  school; 
many  of  the  yearbooks  mention  emphasis  on  the  college-entrance 
requirements.  Occasionally,  however,  a  ^'pedagogical  squint"  is 
given  in  the  normal  school  to  even  these  secondary  studies;  for 
example:  '^The  grammar  work  is  a  review  of  the  first  two  terms, 
with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  this  subject" 
(Spearfish,  S.D.). 

Academic  courses  are  offered,  too,  in  normal  colleges  whose 
curricula  lead  to  a  Bachelor's  degree.  These  are  equivalent  to  the 
culture  courses  in  any  ordinary  coU^e,  and  prepare  for  teaching  in 
the  high  school.  These  courses,  also,  have  no  bearing  on  our 
discussion. 

The  normal  school  proper  offers  commonly  two  (rarely  three) 
years  of  professional  training  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
secondary  school.  Even  here  we  find  some  academic  courses  in 
English;  for,  speaking  frankly  among  ourselves,  soth  vocCy  we  may 
confess  that  for  some  graduates  of  even  accredited  high  schools  a 
little  further  training  in  composition  and  in  the  exact  interpreta- 
tion of  literature  is  not  amiss.    Some  of  the  catalogues  state  that 

'A  paper  read  before  the  Normal  School  Section  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  Chicago,  November  39,  191 3.  The  writer  examined  eighty-five 
normal  school  catalogues. 

3IS 
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students  conspicuous  for  inability  to  use  the  mother-tongue  correctly 
in  q)eech  or  writing  must  take  as  many  courses  in  English  as  are 
found  necessary  to  give  them  the  proper  training — an  indication 
that  the  schools  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
example  set  by  the  teacher  before  the  children.  But  we  may 
ignore  these  courses  intended  for  the  personal  culture  of  the  stu- 
dent, for  they  are  really  of  secondary  grade.  The  data  we  specially 
require  this  afternoon  are  found  in  the  meihod  courses  arranged  for 
this  same  class  of  students. 

Most  of  the  normals  offer  some  method  course — grammar, 
composition,  or  literature.  Many  of  them  offer  two,  some  even 
three,  courses.  Only  a  few  of  the  catalogues  I  had  access  to 
mention  the  use  of  a  textbook  as  a  basis  for  such  a  course.  The 
chief  books  I  found  named  are:  Chubb,  Teaching  of  English; 
Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott;  McMurry's  books  on  special  method; 
McClintock,  LUeralure  in  the  Elementary  Schools;  Lyman,  Story 
Telling;  and  Colby,  LUeralure  and  Life  in  School.  In  some  other 
cases  the  nature  of  the  work  described  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  some  such  textbook  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

Nearly  all  schools  offer  some  work  in  methods  in  Engh'sh 
grammar.  Frequently  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  term's  work,  following 
a  review  of  the  subject-matter.  If  I  may  judge,  as  we  all  must  in 
a  measure  do,  from  conditions  in  the  school  I  know  best,  I  shoidd 
venture  the  opinion  that,  after  the  teacher  has  made  reasonably 
sure  that  his  students  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  gram- 
matical science,  little  time  is  left  for  method.  However,  the  year- 
books express  a  hope  that  some  hours  may  be  saved  for  method 
study.  Sometimes  a  brief  history  of  grammar  teaching  is  named 
as  a  topic  in  this  partial  course.  In  many  schools  various  theories 
of  presenting  lessons  are  studied,  and  written  plans  for  typical 
recitations  are  required;  or  the  students  observe  in  the  training 
department  the  application  of  principles  and  theories.  Occasionally 
the  method  study  is  based  on  an  examination  of  many  texts. 
Frequently  even  these  partial  courses  deal  also  with  the  teaching 
of  language  in  the  lower  grades,  and  such  a  term's  work  appears  to 
be  very  full  and  heavy. 

When  an  entire  term  is  set  apart  for  grammar  method,  language 
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method  is  usually  put  into  the  same  course,  the  grammar  class  of  the 

upper  grades  being  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 

language  class  of  the  lower  grades.     I  quote  a  specimen  description 

of  such  a  course  from  the  yearbook  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 

Cortland,  N.Y. : 

Methods  of  grammar. — ^The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the 
student  to  present  clearly  the  simple  granunatical  facts  needed  in  the  elemen- 
taiy  schools.  At  the  outset  the  student's  knowledge  of  grammar  is  tested  by 
examination.  Proper  orientation  of  the  subject  of  methods  is  secured  (i)  by 
a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  English  granunar  and  (2)  by  a  careful  study  (a) 
of  the  modification  of  the  point  of  view  in  teaching  grammar,  and  (b)  of  the 
changes  in  textbooks  and  methods  herein  involved.  The  class  then  reviews 
the  language  work  of  the  primary  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  basis  thus 
furnished  to  later  work  in  granunar.  Courses  of  study  smted  to  intermediate 
grades  are  next  carefully  mapped  out.  A  general  study  of  the  inductive 
process  is  followed  by  special  lessons  on  parts  of  speech  and  their  modifications, 
the  sentence  and  its  parts.  Work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  deductive  process, 
viz.,  application  and  drill,  receives  special  attention  together  with  analysis  of 
sentences.  Such  practical  questions  as  written  work,  tests,  and  material  to  be 
used  in  teaching  different  topics  are  studied  as  opportunity  is  presented. 

The  "Teachers'  Course  in  English  Grammar"  at  the  Montana 

State  Normal  College  appears  to  work  out  a  practical  application  of 

grammatical  principles  to  sentence  structure  that  all  composition 

teachers  must  have  long  recognized  as  the  best  solution  of  one  of 

their  troublesome  problems.    The  grammar  class  is  certainly  the 

safest,  surest,  and  most  economical  place  to  correct  errors  in  the 

construction  of  sentences.    I  quote: 

It  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  instructor  to  demonstrate  that  the  body 
of  granunatical  knowledge  is  but  the  scientific  classification  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  as  such  bears  an  essential  relation  to 
^  the  subjects  of  composition  and  literature  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  language 

to  appreciate.  The  granunatical  analysis  of  essays  or  short  stories  from  the 
best  contemporary  or  recent  writers  is  required,  not  as  a  mere  drill  in  the 
recognition  of  grammatical  constructions,  nor  for  facility  in  dissection,  but  as 
an  investigation  of  the  way  sentences  are  made  by  master-workmen.  Daily 
written  exercises  to  illustrate  grammatical  principles  afford  opportunity  for 
practice  in  the  rhetorical  elements  of  sentence  structure,  unity,  coherence,  and 
emphasis,  and  furnish  a  logical  occasion  to  teach  the  slighted  subject  of  ptmctu- 
ation.  All  such  sentence-writing  is  based  on  assigned  reading,  so  that  the 
course  in  granunar  is  at  the  same  time  a  course  in  reading  for  teachers  of 
literature  in  the  elementary  school. 
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Some  courses  are  devoted  exclusively  to  lower-grade  language. 
Here  is  a  poi  pauni  of  the  topics  discussed  in  most  of  them:  value 
of  reproduction  of  rhymes,  games,  stories,  poems;  picture  study  that 
exercises  the  imagination  as  to  the  situation  depicted,  as  to  what 
went  before  or  came  after,  or  sometimes  calls  for  simple  description 
only;  methods  that  induce  reports  of  personal  experience  and  so 
secure  original  composition;  preparation  of  special  day  exercises 
(Wisconsin) ;  the  relation  of  language  and  thought;  verbal  memory 
in  children's  work;  influences  corrective  of  bad  habits  of  speech 
(Macomb,  Bl.);  conversation  exercises,  with  special  attention  to 
correct  forms  of  speech,  enlargement  of  vocabulary,  and  choice  of 
words;  dictation  lessons;  study  and  imitation  of  models;  action 
games;  criticism  and  correction  of  written  work;  correlation  of 
language  with  other  subjects;  examination  of  available  textbooks 
for  the  grades;  the  reading  of  professional  and  pedagogical  works 
on  the  subject  (Montdair,  N.J.).  Some  of  the  catalogues  mention 
special  training  for  the  teaching  of  oral  composition,  but  surpris- 
ingly few,  considering  the  importance  of  this  work  in  the  grades. 

Besides  the  method  courses  in  grammar  and  language,  in  which 
the  work  is  naturally  of  an  intensive  character,  an  increasing  niunber 
of  schools  are  offering  an  extensive  course  treating  of  literature 
available  for  use  in  the  grades.  Sometimes  two  courses  of  this 
sort  are  offered,  one  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  lower 
grades,  one  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  upper  grades;  in 
other  cases  a  single  term  is  divided  between  the  two  da^es.  Two 
descriptions  of  such  coiirses  I  should  like  to  quote.  The  first  is 
from  the  yearbook  of  the  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  the 
second  from  that  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

"A  course  of  (a)  lectures  on  such  types  of  literature  as  ballads,  hero-tales 
and  romances,  fables,  folk-tales,  fairy  stories  and  realistic  stories;  (6)  lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions  on  the  natural  activities  and  interests  of  children 
during  these  various  stages  of  development  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
interests  should  be  allowed  to  serve  as  determining  factors  in  the  selection  and 
presentation  of  grade  literature;  (c)  reading  and  discussion  of  considerable 
material  all  the  way  from  fairy  stories  and  the  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose  to  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  In  this  part  of  the  course  some 
time  is  devoted  to  practice  in  story  telling  and  the  oral  reading  of  simple  poems." 

''A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  literature  that  meets  the  interests  of 
uldren,  with  reference  especially  to  the  educative  ends  desired  from  the 
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literature  in  the  school.  This  means  a  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
selection  of  material  for  class  study  and  for  outside  reading,  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  course  in  literature,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  woii:  of 
the  schooL  It  includes  a  study  of  rhymes  and  jingles  and  other  child  verse, 
the  accumulative  story,  the  fairy  tale  and  other  forms  of  the  folk-tale,  nonsense 
literature,  the  fable  and  other  forms  of  animal  story,  stories  of  myths,  Bible 
stories,  ballad  literature,  and  the  great  stories  of  adventure  and  heroism." 

The  following  composite  picture,  showing  features  of  a  dozen 
descrq)tions  from  various  catalogues,  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
such  a  course  in  other  schools:  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the 
individual  story,  particularly  its  structure  and  suitability  for 
dramatization;  bibliographies  of  material  suitable  for  use  in  the 
primary  grades;  model  study  of  classics  used  in  the  grades;  study 
of  reading-books  to  determine  the  literary  quality  of  the  matter  in 
them  and  their  adaptation  to  the  various  grades;  discussion  as  to 
the  use  of  questioning,  dramatization,  and  impersonation;  develop- 
ment of  courses  in  literature  for  elementary  schools;  lesson  plans 
written  and  discussed;  the  school  library;  the  public  library; 
ways  of  teaching  memory  gems;  the  study  of  American  authors 
with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  their  works  in  the  grades; 
reading  of  pedagogical  texts.  Emphasis  is  sometimes  placed  on 
training  in  story-telling,  especially  for  lower-grade  teachers. 
Methods  in  language  and  composition  are  sometimes,  very  reason- 
ably, combined  with  this  course  instead  of  with  grammar.  Litera- 
ture in  the  grades  often  correlates  closely  with  Teachers^  Reading^ 
which  then  includes,  besides  the  technique  of  pronunciation  and 
expression,  some  discussion  of  material  to  be  read  both  in  and  out 
of  school. 

Instead  of  these  more  specialized  courses  in  the  various  divisions 

of  the  material  of  the  English  department,  some  normal  schools 

give  '' omnibus  courses,"  dealing  with  all  the  material  in  one  term. 

We  may  imagine  the  zeal  and  industry  required  to  compress  so 

much  into  a  few  weeks. 

This  course  is  given  entirely  to  methods,  or  how  to  teach  the  various 
subjects  that  fall  under  the  head  of  English,  such  as  the  story,  the  language 
lesson,  and  reading,  in  the  primary  grades,  and  literature  in  the  upper  grades. 
Methods  in  dramatization,  in  composition  and  in  theme-writing  are  studied, 
and  considerable  time  is  given  to  a  thorough  review  of  grammar  and  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  subject  in  the  grades  (Spearfish,  S.D.)« 
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Tbe  oomse  in  English  Method  coosiden  ofal  language  msk,  Ikentne, 
Gompositioii,  and  gramiiuir.    After  an  introdoctofy  dwnwiioo  of  ^e 
of  kngiiase,  its  devdopment  in  the  child,  and  his  kngoage  poaeasiai 

tPtfW  ^*¥^,  •  «»tiiiy  W  nf#UniffK^i¥i#>an^nif  gaining  fliM^iify^tMi  rnwPi  li^^ff  ^ 

^>eedh— the  conversation  lesson,  the  reproduction  ol  ^e  stoiy,  diiBs  and 
games,  and  language  teadiing.  The  mA  on  written  <*ompoiiilion  inchMlesthe 
four  fdnns  of  composition  and  the  tecfanic  to  be  developed  with  each,  letter- 
writing,  the  medianics  of  composition,  and  the  use  of  modds  and  ^eoonectko 
of  themes.    The  discussion  of  grammar  includes  the  following  subjects:  the 

the  purpose  in  teaching  the  grammar  of  the  mother-tongue;  a  plan  lor  grades 
seven  and  eight;  terminology;  the  relative  value  of  analysis,  ^"gT"^, 
parsing;  and  lesson  plans  for  some  of  the  most  difficult  topics  (ftovidcnce,  ILL). 

A  number  of  catalogues  mention  a  most  gratifying  co-opentioii 
of  the  teachers  of  classes  in  the  normal  proper  with  the  critics  in  the 
training  school,  a  condition  that  secures  to  the  students  both  the 
study  of  theory  and  also  observation  in  practice.  Too  rarely  the 
yearbooks  mention  the  co-operation  of  other  departments  with  the 
English  department  in  an  e£fort  to  confirm  correct  habits  of  speedi 
and  writing  in  the  student  teachers. 

On  the  whole,  I  put  away  the  file  of  eighty  catalogues  feeling 
that  the  present  situation  is  more  promising  than  I  had  dared  to 
expect  There  is  plainly  a  rising  standard  in  normal  schods  for 
both  academic  and  professional  preparation,  and  a  sincere  e£fort 
to  help  their  students  secure  some  measure  of  culture.  We  are 
certainly  growing  away  from  the  old  notion  that  anybody,  prepared 
or  unprq)ared,  can  teach  English,  and  we  are  seriously  attempting 
to  acquaint  the  young  teacher  with  the  material  she  can  most 
profitably  use  and  with  what  we  know  about  the  best  ways  of 
training  children  to  a  proper  use  of  language  and  of  inspiring  in 
them  a  love  of  good  literature. 

I  have  tried  to  state  briefly  what  is;  the  question  we  have  now 
to  consider  is:  ''Is  what  is,  right  ?''  Or  can  we  do  better  ?  Can  we 
set  a  higher  mark  for  our  own  work  in  the  shape  of  better,  broader, 
more  practical,  more  inspiring  courses  of  study  ? 


THE  ART  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT  IN  "SILAS  MARNAR" 


EDWIN  FAIRLEY 
Jamaica  Klgh  School,  New  York 


I  have  taken  Silas  Mamer  as  the  book  in  which  to  study  the 
art  of  its  author  because  here  she  is  at  her  best.  Silas  Mamer  is  a 
short  work,  but  it  has  abundant  interest  and  less  preaching  than 
the  later  novels.  While  there  is  tragedy  here,  the  whole  e£fect  of 
the  book  is  wholesome  and  gracious,  and  one  rises  from  reading  it 
with  the  impression  that  the  designs  of  poetic  justice  have  been 
fulfilled,  but  fulfilled  in  a  way  that  has  brought  satisfaction  to  as 
great  a  niunber  of  people  as  possible.  The  story  moves  in  a  dig- 
nified way  to  a  well  thought  out  end.  Adam  Bede  is  perhaps  a 
greater  book,  but  as  a  work  of  art  it  is,  for  some  people,  spoiled  by 
the  anticlimax  of  the  reprieve  of  Hetty  and  the  marriage  of  Adam 
and  Dinah.  Mr.  Hardy  woidd  not  have  spared  Hetty,  as  witness 
the  end  of  TesSy  but  George  Eliot  is  a  greater  noveUst  than  Thomas 
Hardy.  Rtmu>h  has  always  impressed  me  as  Si  tour  de  force.  The 
effort  of  the  author  stands  out  too  much.  George  Eliot  herself 
says  that  she  began  that  book  a  young  woman  but  finished  it  an 
old  woman.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  too  tragic  and  passionate, 
and  in  the  later  novels,  Pdix  Holty  Middlemarchy  and  Daniel  Deronda, 
the  habit  of  interweaving  dissertations  and  preachments  had  grown 
so  upon  the  author  that  it  spoils  them  as  pure  works  of  art,  however 
much  it  may  increase  their  value  as  expressions  of  the  author's 
spirit.  But  Silas  Marner  is  complete  in  design  and  admirable  in 
construction,  a  masterpiece  in  which  we  may  study  our  author  in 
small  compass. 

In  a  letter  to  her  publisher,  who  had  written  that  he  found 
''Silas"  rather  somber,  George  Eliot  says,  "I  don't  wonder  that 

you  find  my  story,  as  far  as  you  have  read  it,  rather  somber 

But  I  hope  that  you  will  not  find  it  at  all  a  sad  story,  as  a  whole, 
since  it  sets — or  is  intended  to  set — ^in  a  strong  light  the  remedial 

331 
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influences  of  pure,  natural  relations."    It  is  significant  that  on  the 

title-page  of  the  original  edition  appears  this  quotation  from 

Wordsworth: 

A  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 

That  earth  can  offer  to  dedining  man, 

Brings  hope  with  it  and  forward-looking  thou^ts. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  structure  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  in  Silas  Mamer  almost  a  flawless  piece  of  work.  There  is 
a  main  plot  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  Silas  Mamer,  where  the 
htunan  problem  involved  is  the  influence  of  a  child  upon  a  narrow, 
lonely,  and  embittered  man  who  was  seemingly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  of  life,  for  physically  he  was  weak,  he  had  near-sight, 
and  was  subject  to  cataleptic  fits;  intellectually  he  was  as  near 
nobody  as  he  could  well  be;  and  spiritually  he  had  lost  what  narrow 
faith  he  once  had.  The  child  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the 
man  is  provided  by  the  under  plot,  where  the  problem  involved  is 
the  character  of  Godfrey  Cass,  a  man  who  evaded  responsibility, 
and  apparently  escaped,  but  who  met  his  pimishment  at  last  in  a 
way  that  is  artistically  true.  The  book  provides  in  the  form  of 
fiction  almost  all  the  features  of  a  drama.  One  of  my  favorite  ways 
of  reviewing  the  book  is  to  have  my  classes  turn  it  into  a  drama  of 
five  acts.  There  is  the  rising  action  in  the  catastrophe  at  Lantern 
Yard,  the  long  life  of  miserb'ness  at  the  Stone  Pits,  and  the  loss  of 
the  precious  gold  by  Dimsey's  robbery.  The  climax  comes  with  the 
arrival  of  Eppie  and  with  Silas'  decision  to  keep  her  for  himself. 
The  falling  action  includes  the  years  of  quiet  joy  in  the  life  at  the 
Stone  Pits,  the  betrothal  of  Eppie  to  Aaron  Winthrop,  and  the 
discovery  of  Dimsey's  skeleton  with  the  long-lost  gold  beside  it. 
The  catastrophe  for  the  xmder  plot  comes  to  Godfrey  and  Nancy 
with  the  refusal  of  Eppie  to  leave  her  old  father  and  her  lover, 
while  the  same  decision  forms  the  dinouemeni  of  the  main  plot,  with 
the  assurance  to  Silas  that  he  may  ''trusten"  till  he  dies. 

The  two  plots  are  complicated  first  when  Dimsey  steals  Silas' 
gold,  and  again  when  Eppie  comes  to  Silas'  house  and  Godfrey 
holds  his  tongue  about  his  relation  to  her.  The  final  meeting  place 
of  the  two  plots  is  at  the  discovery  of  the  gold,  and  the  imsuccessfid 
attempt  of  Godfrey  to  adopt  his  own  child.    Although  the  two  plots 
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touch  only  these  three  times,  the  needed  complication  is  seciired  in 
a  convincing  way. 

There  is  a  variety  of  incidents  to  give  interest  to  the  story:  the 
robbery  of  the  Deacon's  money  in  Lantern  Yard,  the  guilt  of  Silas 
as  declared  by  the  casting  of  lots,  the  healing  of  Sallie  Oates,  which 
might  have  opened  the  way  to  sane  human  relations  for  Silas,  but 
which  did  not,  the  breaking  of  the  brown  water- jug,  showing  that 
Silas  was  not  entirely  given  over  to  the  enemy  of  souls,  the  scene 
at  the  Rainbow  Inn  of  which  I  shall  speak  again,  the  party  at  the 
Red  House,  the  staking  of  Wildfire,  the  visits  of  Mr.  Macey  and 
Dolly  Winthrop  to  the  Stone  Pits,  the  making  of  a  garden,  and 
even  the  heroic  efforts  of  Silas  to  learn  to  smoke,  all  these  make  an 
abundance  of  action  which  keeps  up  an  xmflagging  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  It  could  hardly  have  been  Silas  Mamer  that 
Edward  Fitzgerald  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  he  could  not  get 
on  with  books  about  the  daily  life  which  he  found  rather  insuffer- 
able around  him.  He  coidd  not  read  Jane  Austen  or  George  Eliot. 
"Give  me,"  he  said,  "people,  places,  and  things  which  I  don't  and 
can't  see;  Antiquaries,  Jeanie  Deanes,  Dalgettys."  I  suppose  we 
sympathize  with  him  when  we  are  in  some  moods,  but  there  are 
other  moods  when  we  believe  with  George  Eliot  in  Wordsworth's 
thesis  that  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  especially  those 
in  rural  life,  are  full  of  romance  and  poetic  feeling,  if  only  we  have 
eyes  to  see. 

George  Eliot's  plot  supplies  us,  too,  with  fine  elements  of  sus- 
pense; as,  for  example,  what  has  become  of  Dunstan  Cass,  will 
Godfrey's  secret  marriage  be  found  out,  will  Molly  actually  come 
to  Red  House  and  declare  herself,  will  Silas  ever  recover  his  gold 
or  be  cleared  of  the  suspicion  of  having  taken  the  Deacon's  money, 
and  then  the  moment  of  final  suspense,  will  Eppie  forsake  her 
adopted  father  for  her  real  father  ?  Altogether  I  conclude  that  in 
its  architectonic  qualities  this  book  is  well  built. 

George  Eliot  was  a  true  child  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  that  she  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  scientific  spirit. 
This  fact  comes  out  in  her  novels  in  many  ways.  She  is  extremely 
careful  to  give  us  accurate  descriptions  of  the  settings  of  her  stories. 
She  believes  that  a  character  is  acted  upon  powerfidly  by  his 
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just  as  Millet  does,  but  the  real  life  is  lighted  up  with  the  divine 
flame  of  sympathy,  and  so  we  see  in  her  common  people  as  we  see 
in  Wordsworth's  common  people, 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream. 

These  diviner  qualities  in  the  life  of  ordinary  man  are  what  make 
life  worth  living  to  Silas  Mamer,  to  Dolly  Winthrop,  and  to  all  of 
us.  George  Eliot  sympathizes  with  us  common  people  as  Lincoln 
did,  and  so  she  understands  us.  The  soul  of  the  poor  weaver  is  an 
<q>en  book  to  her,  a  Ikx^l  in  which  she  reads  the  lessons  of  life,  not 
a  blank,  or  a  riddle,  or  a  cq>her. 

That  George  Eliot  had  genius  is  generally  acknowledged.  She 
has  been  compared  to  Shakespere  more  often  than  any  other 
Fngligli  novelist.  How  coidd  she  write  such  a  chapter  as  that 
which  describes  an  evening  at  the  Rainbow  Inn  ?  She  had  never 
q>ent  an  evening  in  the  taproom  of  a  country  inn,  and  yet  here  is 
the  life  admirably  done.  A  cabinetmaker  who  read  Adam  Bede 
said  the  book  must  have  been  written  by  a  cabinetmaker.  That 
she  had  genius  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  answer.  When  genius  is 
lighted  by  sympathy  there  are  few  paths  which  it  cannot  tread, 
and  few  scenes  which  it  cannot  depict.  Along  with  her  genius 
there  was  a  joy  and  zest  in  her  work.  I  wonder  if  great  works  are 
ever  produced  without  joy  and  zest.  I  can  even  think  of  Milton, 
old,  blind,  and  deserted,  enjoying  the  work  of  writing  an  epic  as 
the  majestic  numbers  grew  under  his  daughter's  hand.  In  George 
Eliot's  diary  is  found  this  entry  while  she  was  writing  Romolaj 
'' Killed  Tito  in  great  excitement,"  after  which  I  feel  that  I  must 
almost  take  back  what  I  said  a  while  ago  about  Rotnola  as  a  tour 
de  force. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  eqmpped  as  George 
Eliot  was  to  write  without  lighting  up  her  work  with  humor,  and 
I  find  so  good  a  critic  as  Bliss  Carman  putting  hiunor  in  the  fore- 
front when  he  comes  to  discuss  her  characteristics.  But  her  humor 
is  kindly,  not  witty — she  loves  her  people  too  well  ever  to  laugh  at 
them  behind  their  backs.  You  remember  the  scene  at  the  Rainbow 
when  the  landlord  '^  broke  silence  by  saying  in  a  doubtfid  tone,  to 
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To  continue  our  study  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  our  author  let 
me  say  that  she  had  the  power  of  exact  observation  which  is  essen- 
tial to  correct  description.  Most  of  us  if  asked  to  describe  what 
we  had  seen  on  a  drive  would  take  refuge  in  glittering  generalities, 
''Such  a  lovely  view!  Such  a  grand  stretch  of  mountains  I  The 
beautiful  wild  flowers!  The  wonderful  lake!"  but  if  George  Eliot 
were  of  the  party  you  might  hear  her  say: 

The  drive  lay  through  a  pretty  bit  of  midland  landscape,  almost  all 
meadows  azxi  pastures,  with  hedgerows  still  allowed  to  grow  in  bushy  beauty 
and  to  spread  out  coral  fruit  for  the  birds.  Little  details  gave  eadi  field  a 
particular  physiognomy,  dear  to  the  eyes  that  have  looked  on  them  from  child- 
hood; the  pool  in  the  comer  where  the  grasses  were  dank,  trees  leaned  whiaper- 
in^y;  the  great  oak  shadowing  a  bare  place  in  mid-pasture;  the  high  bank 
where  the  ash  trees  grew;  the  sudden  slope  of  the  old  marl  pit  making  a  red 
badLground  for  the  burdock;  the  huddled  roofs  and  ricks  of  the  homestead 
without  a  traceable  way  of  approach;  the  gray  gate  and  fences  against  the 
depths  of  the  bordering  wood;  and  the  stray  hovel,  and  its  old,  old  thatch  full 
of  mossy  hills  and  valleys,  with  wondrous  modulations  of  light  and  shadow, 
such  as  we  travel  far  to  see  in  later  life,  and  see  larger  but  not  more  beautiful. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  the  gamut  <^  joy  in  landscape  to  midland-bred 
souls — the  things  they  toddled  among,  or  perhi^  learned  by  heart  standing 
between  their  father's  knees  while  he  drove  leisurely. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  Raveloe  she  wishes  you  to  see: 

Ravdoe  was  a  village  where  many  of  the  old  echoes  lingered,  undrowned 
by  new  voices.  It  lay  in  the  rich  central  plain  of  what  we  call  Merry  En^^and, 
and  held  farms  which,  speaking  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  paid  highly 
de^rable  tithes.  It  was  nestled  in  a  snug,  well-wooded  hollow,  quite  an  hour's 
journey  from  any  turnpike,  where  it  was  never  reached  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  c(Mu:h-hom  or  of  public  opinion.  It  was  an  important-looking  village, 
with  a  fine  old  church  and  large  churchyard  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  two  or  three 
large  brick-and-stone  homesteads,  with  well-walled  orchards  and  ornamental 
weathercocks,  standing  dose  upon  the  road,  and  lifting  more  imposing  fronts 
than  the  rectory  which  peeped  from  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  church- 
yard— a  village  which  showed  at  once  the  smnmits  of  its  social  life,  and  told 
the  practiced  eye  there  was  no  great  park  or  manor-house  in  the  vicinity,  but 
that  there  were  several  chiefs  in  Raveloe  who  could  farm  badly  quite  at  their 
ease,  drawing  enough  money  from  their  bad  farming,  in  those  war  times,  to 
live  in  rollicking  fashion,  and  keep  a  jolly  Christmas,  Whitsun,  and  Easter  tide. 

Furthermore,  George  Eliot  has  partaken  of  the  scientific  spirit 
in  that  she  has  not  only  the  power  of  exact  observation  and  descrip- 
tion but  also  analytic  power  to  a  high  degree.    I  have  already  tried 
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made  mellow  and  hopeful  through  natural  human  relations.    Per- 
haps George  Eliot  would  have  scorned  the  idea  of  a  new  birth  as 
preached  by  the  evangelicals  of  her  day,  but  the  actual  new  birth 
may  be  seen  in  Silas  Mamer's  turning  away  from  the  deadening 
love  of  gold  to  the  quickening  love  of  a  little  child.    As  Eppie 
reached  up  her  hands  in  playful  glee  to  clutch  his  face  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  which  lay  in  Silas  Mamer  as  they  lie  in  every  man, 
were  broken  up.    The  breath  of  new  life  was  breathed  into  his 
nostrils,  and  he  became  a  living  soul.    Considering  that  George 
Eliot  ''looked  out  upon  a  world  presided  over  by  no  individual  or 
loving  deity,  a  world  of  iron  chance  and  more  than  doubtful 
struggle,"  we  cannot  stint  our  admiration  for  the  ^eat  nobility  of 
mind  which  made  her  a  moralist  with  a  f erVor  for  the  right  and  a 
hatred  for  the  wrong  equal  to  that  of  Newman  or  Savonarola. 
Her  moral  sense  asserts  itself  in  the  essential  purity  of  aU  her 
situations.    There  is  sin  and  sensual  sin  in  her  books,  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  please  the  pruriency  of  itching  ears,  but  much  to  point 
the  road  to  the  strait  and  narrow  way  of  righteous  living.    One 
misses,  perhaps,  that  last  shade  of  feeling,  that  divine  inspiration, 
that  feeling  for  the  hidden  things  of  God  and  duty  and  immortality 
which  would  perhaps  have  been  hers  if  she  had  known  and  loved 
a  God-intoxicated  man,  but  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  fine 
showing  she  makes  for  righteousness  without  the  spirit  of  the 
mystic.    I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that  George  Eliot  could  not 
have  lived  fifty  years  later  so  that  she  could  have  known  and  fol- 
lowed some  of  the  more  modem  seers  who  have  been  able  to  com- 
bine the  scientific  spirit  with  the  mystic  sense  of  God.    Not  that 
we  have  many  of  these  choice  souls,  but  there  will  surely  arise 
some  day  in  ''the  tide  of  times"  the  prophet  who  will  reconcile 
science  and  religion,  and  will  roll  back  the  mists  which  "have 
folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world."    When  that  prophet  arises  he 
will  find  that  George  Eliot  has  done  some  of  his  work  for  him,  in 
insisting,  as  she  does,  on  the  value  of  character,  the  necessity  of 
light  conduct,  and  in  her  vision  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
which,  even  to  her,  Positivist  as  she  was,  showed  at  least  a  partial 
answer  to  the  problems  of  human  destiny. 


CHAUCER'S  COMMENTS  ON  fflS  METHOD  OF 

COMPOSITION 


ADA  L.  F.  SNELL 
Mount  Hblyoke  CoUcge 


Young  students,  I  have  discovered  in  my  teaching  of  English, 
are  very  loath  to  believe  that  any  great  writer  ever  contemplated 
problems  of  form;  they  like  to  think  that  commas,  capitals,  spelling, 
and  content  are  all  the  happy  result  of  genius.  Sometimes  to 
suggest  to  them  another  possible  point  of  view,  I  have  asked  them 
to  scan  Tennyson's  little  poem  "The  Daisy."  In  this  poem  they 
find  that  every  third  line  ends  with  a  light  syllable,  and  that  the 
third  foot  of  the  fourth  line  is  invariably  an  anapestic  foot;  all  of 
the  other  feet  are  strictly  iambic.  The  phenomena  are  the  same 
whether  the  poem  is  scanned  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  sup- 
posed classic  model,  or  in  the  usual  English  way.  Even  after  this 
investigation  they  ask,  in  doubtful  wonder,  "Did  Tennjrson  ikink 
about  that  syllable  and  that  foot  when  he  wrote  the  poem  ?"  And 
to  pursue  the  point  further,  I  have  occasionally  asked  them  whom 
of  all  the  poets  they  regard  as  most  unconscious  of  the  technical 
side  of  his  work;  and  often  they  have  said  Chaucer;  he  at  least,  in 
their  opinion,  had  no  models,  no  rhetorical  traditions;  quite  free  he 
turned  out  his  great  poems.  Thereupon  I  have  sent  my  students 
to  Chaucer's  tales  to  discover,  if  they  were  able,  any  evidences  of 
conscious  workmanship.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  formulate  in 
a  slight  way  a  few  of  the  residts  of  such  an  investigation. 

It  is  true,  as  every  student  knows,  that,  although  the  English 
language  was  healthy  and  vigorous  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
had  also  become  capable  of  expressing  thought  clearly,  nevertheless 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  language  were  unknown.  Since 
Chaucer  seems,  then,  to  have  had  no  English  models  upon  which  to 
base  his  work,  is  he  a  good  example  of  the  inspired  barbarian 
theory?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  did  have  the  richest 
possible  material  from  which  he  not  only  derived  an  inspiration  for 
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his  subject-matter,  but  also  obtained  a  very  definite  knowledge  of 
form.  To  this,  the  literature  of  the  Continent,  Chaucer  turned. 
In  France  there  were  the  songs  of  the  trouoires;  in  Italy,  the  poems 
of  Petrarch  and  the  romances  of  Boccaccio ;  in  Italy,  also,  was  Dante, 
whose  glowing,  vivid  imagination  and  perfect  literary  skill  deter- 
mined more  than  anything  else  Chaucer's  art.  Steq>ed  in  literature 
of  this  sort,  our  first  great  poet  had  very  sure  and  definite  aims  for 
his  business  of  poetry-making. 

What  Chaucer's  principles  of  composition  were  his  writings  very 
dearly  indicate;  for  he  constantly  intrudes  himsdf  into  his  story, 
indulging  in  reflections  on  his  literary  methods.  These  intrusions 
would  ordinarily  be  most  hazardous,  for  they  constitute  a  serious 
break ;  but  Chaucer  does  it  so  naively,  so  charmingly,  that  one  cares 
not  at  all  that  his  tale  tarries:  especially  since  it  is  through  these 
personal  reflections  that  one  obtains  interesting  glimpses  into  his 
worksh(q>.  It  is  these  comments  that  indicate  to  the  reader  how 
careful  Chaucer  was  both  as  to  the  manner  and  as  to  the  content  of 
his  poems.  The  fiirst  quality  of  form  which  the  poet  apparently 
regarded  as  important  was  simplicity  in  wording;  at  the  same  time 
he  perceived  the  danger  of  commonplaces,  a  danger  which  Words- 
worth with  his  insistence  on  simplicity  so  often  failed  to  appreciate. 
As  an  example  of  Chaucer's  feeling  for  simplicity  in  diction,  take 
this  remark  from  the  "Franklyn's  Tale:" 

Suddenly  begann6  revel  new, 

Till  that  the  brighte  siinne  lost  his  hew, 

For  the  orizont  hath  reft  the  sun  his  light. 

This  immediately  impresses  the  poet  as  a  roundabout  way  of 
expressing  a  very  ordinary  phenomenon;  so  he  adds  with  his  own 
characteristic  simplicity: 

This  is  as  much  to  say,  as  it  was  night. 

Again  in  the  "Nun's  Priest's  Tale"  he  says: 

God  wot  that  worldly  joy  is  soon  ago. 

The  commonplaceness  of  this  brings  forth  the  reflection: 

And  if  a  rhetor  could6  fair  endite, 
He  in  a  chionique  safely  might  it  write 
As  for  a  sovereign  notability. 
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Chaucer  not  only  aims  for  simplicity  of  expression  but  also,  in 
common  with  all  the  early  poets,  studies  clearness.  It  is  due  to  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  that  the  poet  makes  his  peculiar  Chaucerian 
transitions;  he  is  always  concerned  that  the  reader  should  know 
what  he  has  done  and  what  he  is  about  to  do;  he  therefore  rarely 
passes  from  one  a^>ect  of  his  subject  to  another  without  indicating 
the  change  in  thought.  Thus  in  the  '^  Knight's  Tale/'  after 
narrating  the  interview  between  Venus  and  Saturn,  he  says: 

Now  wol  I  stinten  of  the  goddes  above, 
And  telle  you,  as  pleynly  as  I  can, 
The  grete  effect,  for  which  that  I  began. 

Of  all  rhetorical  faults,  Chaucer,  perhaps,  attempted  most 
markedly  to  avoid  that  of  diffuseness — a  fault  not  regarded  as  such 
in  those  days  when  one  test  of  genius  was  the  number  of  words  a 
poet  could  spin.  Chaucer,  however,  is  constantly  questioning  what 
he  shall  lay  hold  upon,  what  pass  by.  Occasionally  he  is  enticed 
into  some  alluring  byway;  then  suddenly  realizing  that  he  is  off  the 
track,  he  stops  and  refers  the  interested  reader  desirous  of  fiuther 
information  to  Boece  or  ^'bokkes  olde."  Again  he  lists  a  whole 
array  of  facts  which  he  says  he  might  dwell  upon,  but  will  not  since 
he  should  come  directly  to  the  point.  Thus  he  diq>oses  of  Arcite's 
funeral  rites  with: 

But  shortly  to  the  point  then  wol  I  wende, 
And  maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende. 

Examples  of  this  sort  are  numerous,  even  in  one  story.  Especially 
do  they  abound  in  the  ''Knight's  Tale";  lines  similar  in  content  to 
the  following  occur  often: 

Suffyceth  oon  ensample  in  stories  olde, 
I  may  not  reken  hem  alle,  thougb  I  wolde. 

Chaucer  usually  condenses  more  skilfully  than  these  examples  are 
capable  of  indicating.  Leaving  out  all  extraneous  matter,  in  a  few 
telling  sentences  he  sets  forth  scenes  which  in  Boccaccio  constitute 
a  long  epic  description,  or  a  Homeric  episode.  To  an  audience  that 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  a  wandering  tale,  he  then  exoises  himself  for 
brevity  of  treatment  in  phrases  similar  to  these:  ''What  nedeth 
wordes  mo ?"  or,  "This  is  theffect,  ther  is  namore  to  seye." 
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We  find,  then,  from  Chaucer's  own  words  that  he  is  conscious  of 
such  rhetorical  precepts  as  simplicity  and  freshness  of  wording, 
clearness,  and  unity.  In  the  telling  of  the  most  thrilh'ng  story  he 
seems  to  be  peering  over  his  own  shoidder  with  an  eye  to  the 
correctness  and  e£fectiveness  of  his  form.  That  he  is  conscious  of 
his  art  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  consider  the 
reaction  of  the  content  of  his  writing  on  his  readers:  WHl  the 
reader  approve  of  this  or  that  sentiment  ?  In  the  ''Nun's  Priest's 
Tale"  Chaucer  indulges  in  some  stale  reflections  on  the  iniquity  of 
woman  who  had  brought  upon  man  all  his  woe  and  had  made  Adam 
leave  Paradise,  where  he  was ''  fxd  mery  and  wel  at  ese."  Suddenly 
he  seems  to  realize  that  such  sentiments  might  be  displeasing;  he 
therefore  skilfully  wards  off  hostile  criticism  by  saying,  or  having 
the  priest  say,  ''These  been  the  cokkes  wordes,  and  nat  myne." 
Again  he  is  narrating  some  rather  questionable  stories,  the  teUing  of 
which  he  prays  the  reader  not  to  attribute  to  his  "vileinye";  he  is 
simply  telling  the  tale  after  the  man. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  Chaucer's  work  upon  which  he  com- 
ments, but  these  few  examples,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
"Nun's  Priest's  Tale,"  indicate  how  definitely  aware  Chaucer  was 
of  the  technical  side  of  his  art.  His  work  is  but  a  fiuther  indication 
that  successfid  writing  is  a  matter  of  both  thought  and  form;  and 
skill  in  the  latter,  although  to  some  degree  the  product  of  genius,  is 
mainly  the  residt  of  taking  heed  thereto. 


THE  WEAK  STUDENT  IN  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION 


GEORGE  C.  CLANCY 
Beknt  College 


A  few  months  ago,  with  a  view  to  devising  some  efficient  method 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  those  students  in  Freshman  composition 
who,  because  of  inherited  weaknesses,  mental  inertia,  or  poor 
training,  show  a  lamentable  ignorance  and  slovenliness  in  matters 
of  good  use  and  grammatical  structure,  the  following  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  to  twenty-five  of  the  leading  colleges  and  imiversities 
throughout  the  country. 

1.  Do  the  members  of  your  entering  classes  show  a  great  disparity  in  the 
quality  of  their  preparation  in  English  composition,  in  their  ability  to  write 
dear  and  decent  English  ? 

2.  Is  the  disparity  great  enough  to  make  it  undesirable,  for  both  the 
capable  and  incapable  student,  that  the  Freshman  English  composition  training 
be  done  in  class  sections  formed  only  on  the  alphabetical  basis — ^that  is,  with 
no  provision  for  the  special  training  of  the  deficient  student  ? 

3.  If  special  training  is  warranted,  how  do  you  provide  for  this — by 
conducting  a  special  section  for  the  delinquent  students  (either  in  addition  to 
the  regular  Freshman  woik,  or  as  their  only  course  in  composition),  or  by 
required  tutoring  ?  Or  do  you  allow  the  student  to  get  along  as  best  he  can 
until  the  dose  of  the  semester,  and  then  if  he  has  not  reached  the  standard, 
give  him  a  "failure"  ? 

4.  In  case  the  special  section  plan  is  followed,  by  what  method  dp  you 
discover  the  delinquent  students — ^by  an  examination  given  to  all  Freshmen  at 
the  opening  of  the  year,  or  by  some  such  plan  as  a  six  weeks'  probation  period  ? 

5.  Do  you  give  any  college  credit  for  the  dementary  work  done  in  the 
special  section  ?  Do  you  require  students  in  this  course  later  to  take  the  entire 
Freshman  year  of  English  composition  ?  How  do  you  meet  the  necessity  of 
their  taking  full  college  work  if  they  are  to  be  eligible  for  the  athletic  teams  ? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  our  high  schools  are  especially  defident  in  the  training 
they  give  students  in  written  expression  ?  Shotdd  more  time  proportionally  be 
given  in  the  secondary  schools  to  English  composition,  and  less,  if  necessary  in 
consequence,  to  English  literature  ? 

Nearly  twenty  replies  were  received.  The  general  interest 
shown  in  the  discussion,  and  the  frank  admission  of  uncertainty  as 
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to  methods  to  be  pursued  in  meeting  the  difficulty  seem  to  warrant 
a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  situation  and  the  suggestion  of  a  soluticm  that 
the  author  of  this  article  has  found  exceedingly  he^ful  in  his  own 
Classes* 

Ahnost  unanimous  is  the  verdict  that  the  Freshman  course  in 
composition  has  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  the  most  varied 
preparation.  No  uniformity  in  rhetoric  entrance  requirements  or 
insistence  on  a  certain  number  of  prescribed  hi^-school  courses  in 
English  composition  can  bring  to  our  collq;es  a  set  of  students  that 
conform  even  approximately  to  any  given  standard.  The  diq>arity 
is  far  more  striking  than  in  any  other  cbU^e  department  Nor  can 
we  expect  anything  else.  A  himdred  influences  have  been  <q>erative 
in  mating  the  student's  written  and  qx^Lcn  English  what  it  is — his 
school  training,  the  type  of  teachers  he  has  been  under,  his  tem- 
perament, his  natural  aptitude,  his  inheritance,  his  family  environ- 
ment, and  many  others.  The  boy  who  for  eighteen  years  has  heard 
spoken  at  home  nothing  but  slovenly  English  is  pretty  apt  to  put  in 
his  appearance  at  college  with  a  similar  ^^mess  of  language,"  and  if 
he  is  ^^sloppy"  in  his  g^ieral  habits  he  will  be  ^^slo[^y"  in  his 
writing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  comes  from  a  home 
of  culture  writes  acceptable  themes  apparently  without  effort. 
But  all  this  conglomerate  Freshman  material  is  tossed  into  the 
melting-pot  of  the  composition  course  with  the  expectation  that  a 
comparatively  uniform  product  will  be  turned  out.  Alwa}rs  there 
are  a  few  good  students  who  write  so  naturally  and  so  well  that  the 
teacher  feels  ashamed  to  ask  them  to  submit  to  the  elementary 
routine  of  Freshman  rhetoric.  In  certain  colleges  this  saving 
remnant  is  permitted  to  imdergo  prescribed  tests,  and  if  successful 
here  to  enter  an  advanced  coiu'se  with  credit  in  hours  for  the 
elementary  one.  (This  method  obtains  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  coiu'se  the  student  is 
given  a  chance,  both  in  class  and  out,  to  show  what  he  is  capable  of 
in  the  way  of  writing.)  The  large  majority  of  the  entering  Fresh- 
men come  with  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  expression,  and  since 
the  regular  composition  coiu^se  is  supposed  to  meet  their  needs  they 
do  not  concern  us  here.  The  great  question  is:  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  imtrained,  careless,  and  mentally  lax  student  (every 
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college  gets  him,  if  it  confesses  the  truth  of  the  matter),  the  student 
whose  ignorance  of  good  use  in  language  is  far  greater  than  his 
ignorance  of  the  polite  forms  in  society,  who  spells  ^^ professor" 
with  twofSy  '^receive"  with  an  ie^  who  ends  sentences  with  commas, 
and  distributes  his  capitals  with  all  the  caprice  of  a  Nero  dealing 
out  gifts  to  his  favorites  ? 

''Drop  him  from  college.  He  does  not  belong  there,"  you  say. 
Very  good.  That  certainly  is  an  easy  way  out  of  the  matter.  But 
perhaps  he  does  belong  there.  If  he  is  equally  weak  in  one  or  two 
other  courses  he  will  be  dropped  from  college  anyway.  Yet  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  a  student  is  capable  of  creditable  work  in 
mathematics  and  history,  and  still,  from  this  cause  or  that,  finds 
the  mastering  of  even  the  elementary  things  in  written  eiq>ression 
exceedingly  difficult.  His  weakness  in  spelling,  pimctuation,  and 
sentence  structure,  which  of  course  should  have  been  corrected  long 
before  he  appeared  at  college,  but  wasn't,  receives  small  attention 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  composition  course,  and  he  stumbles 
along  through  the  year,  getting  what  help  he  can,  and  hoping  against 
h<^  that  he  may  finally  gain  the  passing  grade.  And  in  the  mean- 
time his  instructor,  month  after  month,  is  compelled  to  ''wash  his 
sofled  English"  (I  borrow  this  fitting  phrase  from  a  friend  of  mine 
who  performs  this  lowly  office  for  many  a  recruit  from  the  wheat- 
fields  of  our  Middle  West);  the  disappointing  part  is  that  the 
English  comes  back  with  each  new  set  of  themes  almost  as  dirty  as 
it  was  before — simply  because  the  unfortunate  writer  doesn't  know 
how  to  keep  it  clean.  Finally,  in  some  way  or  other,  perhaps  by 
repeating  the  coiu'se  another  year — ^which,  to  be  sure,  does  not  fit 
his  needs  a  bit  better  the  second  time  than  it  did  the  first — ^he  passes 
the  subject,  and,  not  ''trailing  clouds  of  glory"  but  with  all  his 
multitudinous  sins,  he  progresses  triumphantly  into  the  realm  of 
upper  classmen  and  alumni,  a  constant  shame  to  his  rhetoric 
teachers  and  a  public  advertisement  of  the  fact  that  in  his  case,  at 
least,  his  college  has  failed  to  educate.  Other  departments  in  the 
college,  having  had  ample  opportimity  to  note  the  weakness  of  this 
student  of  ours,  turn  to  the  rhetoric  instructor  and  ask — politely 
enough  to  be  sure,  but  with  lifted  eyebrows  and  an  all-too-suggestive 
tone  of  voice — ^what  the  matter  is. 
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Well,  that's  the  question  which  we  as  coiiq>osition  teachers  must 
answer.  In  years  past  it  has  been  our  custom  to  hold  the  hi^ 
school  to  blame,  declaring  that  the  teaching  of  q>elling  and  pimctua- 
tion  is  not  the  function  of  the  coU^e.  That  there  is  a  very  radical 
n^ect  in  our  high-school  English  courses  today,  a  wrong  placing  of 
the  emphasis,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  But  imtil  this 
matter  is  remedied  and  differently  trained  Freshmen  enter  our  col- 
leges, we  must  make  good  the  deficiency.   How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

The  placing  of  the  weak  students  in  a  special  section  by  them- 
selves where  just  that  work  is  given  them  that  is  definitely  adapted 
to  their  needs  is  imwise  if  they  are  thereby  excused  from  the 
r^ular  sections  of  the  Freshman  composition.  If  college  credit  is 
granted  for  this  special  section  work  it  is  given  for  something  that 
is  undeniably  of  an  elementary  nature;  if  it  is  not  granted,  the 
student  is  compelled,  often  imjustly,  to  devote  a  semester  and  very 
likely  a  year  to  elementary  study,  when  perhaps  two  or  three 
months  would  have  served  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  other 
Freshmen,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  lost  a  whole  year  of  the 
required  course.  Moreover,  he  has  no  incentive  to  make  him  wish 
to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  regular  sections:  the  work  where  he 
is,  is  no  more  exacting ;  his  inefficiency  does  not  embarrass  him,  since 
he  is  associated  with  other  incapables;  and  the  training,  he  is  aware, 
more  nearly  fits  his  needs.  (It  may  seem  that  a  student  could  be 
worked  so  hard  that  he  would  be  eager  to  get  back  into  the  regular 
section.  In  actual  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  a  student  of 
the  type  that  the  special  section  provides  for  will  do  only  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  no  matter  what  penalty  hangs  over  him.  He 
thinks  that  he  is  doing  his  utmost  and  refuses  to  go  beyond  this.) 
FinaUy,  there  is  a  question  of  administration  involved:  How  can  a 
student  doing  only  the  work  of  the  special  section  be  eligible  to 
athletic  teams,  provided  he  is  in  a  college  where  Freshmen  are 
admitted  to  intercollegiate  contests  ?  He  is  not  doing  full  coU^e 
work. 

The  employment  of  private  tutors  for  the  weak  students  is 
unsatisfactory  in  general,  as  most  teachers  have  found  out.  It 
becomes  wholly  out  of  the  question  when  a  goodly  number  of  the 
entering  class,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  need  help. 
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In  view,  then,  of  what  has  been  said  I  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing plan  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty: 

1.  That  attendance  on  the  special  section  be  in  addiHan  to  the 
regular  Freshman  rhetoric,  and  not  in  place  of  it. 

2.  That  the  special  section  be  formed  after  a  probation  period 
of  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  college  year  and  that  attend- 
ance upon  it  be  required  of  all  students  showing  themselves  deficient 
in  the  more  elementary  matters,  either  during  the  probation  period, 
or  at  any  time  thereafter  during  the  Freshman  year. 

3.  That  no  preparation  outside  of  class  be  required  for  the  special 
section,  but  that  the  two  or  three  hours  of  recitation  a  week  be 
devoted  to  a  careful  classroom  drill. 

4.  That  the  recitations  of  the  special  section  be  scheduled  at 
hours  that  do  not  conflict  with  other  college  recitations,  especially 
with  other  Freshman  recitations,  so  that  any  student  can  attend. 

5.  That  members  of  this  section  be  excused  from  attendance  as 
soon  as  they  show  the  necessary  ability,  but  that  they  be  liable  to 
be  sent  back  at  any  time.  (In  my  own  classes  students  are  excused 
or  ^'graduated"  at  monthly  intervals.) 

6.  That  while  a  student  is  in  both  sections  his  grade  shall  be  his 
average  grade  in  both  classes. 

These  recommendations  need  a  few  explanatory  comments. 
The  making  of  the  special  work  additional  to  the  regular  work 
accomplishes  several  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the 
student  four  hours  of  classroom  drill  instead  of  two,  and  this  is 
accomplished  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  increase  of  his  weekly 
study  hours,  since  no  outside  preparation  is  required.  Instead  of 
spending  all  his  time  in  a  class  of  incapables,  he  will  have  the 
stimultis  of  being  with  students  of  perhaps  quicker  apprehension 
and  with  more  enthusiasm  for  the  tasks  assigned,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  will  be  making  good  his  defects  in  additional  drill  outside. 
Moreover,  since  attendance  upon  the  special  section  is  an  added 
burden  and  not  a  substituted  one,  there  is  a  constant  incentive  to 
the  student  to  keep  out  of  it,  or  being  in,  to  get  out.  Finally,  a 
uniform  basis  for  grading  the  student  is  afforded:  he  is  taking  full 
college  work. 

The  chief  drawback  of  the  plan  just  suggested  is  the  added 
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burden  it  places  on  the  rhetoric  dq>artinent,  on  teachers  who  in 
most  alleges  are  already  woridng  to  their  limit.  Yet  I  doubt  if  the 
money  of  a  coU^e  could  be  speat  to  betta  purpose  than  this;  and 
the  cost  of  running  the  additional  secticHi  b  small  conq>ared  with 
the  results  obtained.  Two  or  three  of  the  collies  that  I  heard 
from  in  re^xmse  to  my  questionnaire  spoke  of  somewhat  similar 
plans  that  they  were  using,  and  were  enthusiastic  over  the  vigor  and 
robustness  that  Freshman  composition  had  thus  acquired.  The 
student,  conscious  that  at  any  time  when  his  writing  shows  inatten- 
tion and  slovenliness  he  will  become  a  candidate  for  an  extra  section 
meeting  two  or  three  hours  a  week  and  at  an  hour  that  is  probably 
very  inconvenient  for  him,  sees  to  it  pretty  definitdy  that  he  does 
not  fall  within  the  danger  zone.  His  very  inertia  causes  him  to 
make  sure  that  no  extra  burden  is  added  to  his  shoulders,  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  thus  becomes  distinctly  better.  If  he  does 
inadvertentiy  get  into  the  section,  his  efforts  there  are  unrelaxed 
until  he  is  "graduated."  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  is 
weak  from  lack  of  tnuning  and  not  from  indifference  and  ne^ect, 
welcomes  with  joy  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  special  sectitm 
for  making  good  bis  defects.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  my  own 
experience  for  students  to  ask  permission  to  remain  even  though 
thdr  attendance  is  not  required. 
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C.  E.  THOMAS 
Woodwaid  Wfjti  Sdiool,  CmrinmH,  Ohio 


Two  years  ago,  when  we  were  confronted  with  the  task  of 
making  the  course  of  study  for  the  pupils  in  the  new  industrial 
courses  to  be  established  in  Cincinnati,  I  wrote  to  a  number  of 
prominent  English  teachers  in  collq;es  and  high  schools,  asking 
how  the  English  of  these  courses  should  differ  from  that  of  the 
regular  academic  piq>ils.  Most  of  the  replies  were  courteous  and 
suggestive,  but  one  professor  in  an  eastern  institution  answered  in 
four  words,  ^^Why  should  it  differ?"  which  was  at  least  brief, 
whether  to  the  point  or  not  We  decided  to  make  it  different,  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  I  should  like,  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper, 
to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  which  led  us  to  this  decision. 

We  received  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  industrial  courses, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  commercial  course,  who  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  entered  high  school  had  it  not  been  that  they  were 
attracted  by  the  studies  of  the  new  courses.  Neither  they  nor  their 
parents  have  been  able  to  see  any  practical  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  old  academic  course.  The  tardiness  with  which  school 
authorities  have  recognized  this  condition,  in  my  opinion,  accoimts 
largely  for  the  great  numbers  who  have  left  high  school  to  take  a 
business  course  in  one  of  the  '^ quick  education"  business  collq;es. 

We  felt  that  English  for  these  pupils  ought  to  be  very  practical, 
but  has  academic  English  always  been  so  ?  A  few  years  ago  in  a 
large  high  school  in  this  state,  141  words  were  assigned  to  first-year 
pupils  for  dictionary  study  in  Irving's  sketch  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  meant  that  the  whole  time  of  the  pupil  for  lesson  preparation 
had  to  be  used  in  dictionary  study.  He  would,  therefore,  have 
soon  learned  to  dislike  the  selection,  even  if  it  had  been  suitable  for 
first-year  pupils,  a  thing  which  I  seriously  doubt. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  too  largely  dominated  in  our  literature 
study  by  a  rather  narrow  list  of  "coUege-entrance  requirements." 
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Happily  the  colleges  themselves  have  come  to  our  aid  by  greatly 
extending  this  list,  but  we  are  still  forced  to  make  our  selections 
from  it  because  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  suitable  texts,  cheap 
and  properly  annotated,  in  anjrthing  else.  Then  there  is  too  much 
time  used  on  the  things  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  of  no  practical 
benefit,  either  from  the  useful  or  the  cultural  standpoint.  For 
example,  a  professor  in  a  middle  western  imiversity  recently  stated: 
''That  every  student  in  his  hi^-school  course  should  learn  the 
simpler  matters  of  metrics,  together  with  illustrative  lines,  and 
should  learn  them  as  thoroughly  as  ever  he  did  his  multiplication 
table,  seems  to  me  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  statement" 
Further  on  in  the  same  article  he  advocates  the  teaching  of  the 
names  and  values  of  the  simpler  meters.  I  cannot  possibly  see 
what  good  it  will  do  the  average  boy  or  girl  to  q>end  so  much  of  his 
time  on  scansion.  I  doubt  whether  one  man  in  ten,  even  among 
college  graduates,  knows  the  names  or  ''the  special  values  of  each 
of  the  simpler  meters,"  unless  he  be  a  teacher  of  language,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  any  less  able,  for  lack  of  this,  to  appreciate  good 
poetry.  Another  teacher  in  an  eastern  hi^  school  thinks  that  one 
of  the  most  vitalizing  things  in  the  teaching  of  composition  is  to 
have  the  pupils  imitate  Burke,  Homer,  Goldsmith,  and  the  other 
great  writers.  While  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  some  of  this  kind 
of  work  would  be  useful  and  even  attractive  to  some  pupils,  I  ask 
whether  you  think  I  am  justified  in  spending  much  time  on  that 
kind  of  thing  with  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  go  immediately  into 
the  industrial  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  criticizing  the  college  and 
imiversity  teachers,  for  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  them  would 
rather  have  us  do  the  few  essentials  well  and  leave  the  rest  to  them. 
Professor  Cimliffe,  of  Columbia,  says  in  the  December  English 
Journal  in  regard  to  imdergraduates  in  college:  "The  aim  that  we 
put  before  oiu'selves  and  before  them  is  not  to  make  literary  artists, 
to  produce  Paters  and  Stevensons  and  Merediths  or  even  O. 
Henrys,  but  to  enable  the  ordinary  man  to  set  forth  such  ideas  as 
he  has  (or  such  facts  as  he  needs  to  present)  in  an  orderly  and 
effective  fashion,  without  mistakes  in  construction,  grammar, 
pimctuation,  and  spelling."    If  such  men  as  Professor  Cimliffe  set 
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such  modest  standards  for  college  students,  how  much  more 
modest  ou^t  to  be  our  standards  for  high-school  students  ? 

I  have  tried  thtis  far  to  tell  why  the  English  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  courses  must  differ  at  present  from  the  academic  course 
rather  than  to  answer  the  question  why  it  should  differ.  There  may 
come  a  time  when  it  can  be  the  same,  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  in  the  right  direction.  I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
December  English  Journal:  ''The  trend  of  thought  and  discussion 
in  the  field  of  English  is  unmistakable.  It  is  away  from  the 
academic  and  toward  the  practical  and  efficient.  By  the  latter  is 
meant,  not  merely  the  ability  to  strive  successfully  for  livelihood  in 
business  and  the  professions,  though  this  in  itself  is  worthy,  but  also 
the  capacity  to  serve  the  commimity  and  to  Uve  finely  and  richly 
for  oneself  and  one's  intimates."  If  the  ideal  expressed  above 
were  alwajrs  kept  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to 
harmonize  the  English  work  of  all  the  courses. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  believe  that  the  English  of  the 
industrial  pupils  should  be  very  practical,  and  I  shall  try,  in  the 
remainder  of  this  paper,  to  indicate  briefly  the  character  of  the  work 
which  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  industrial  classes  at  Woodward 
High  School.  The  industrial  course  differs  somewhat  from  the 
commercial  course,  but  these  two  are  more  nearly  similar  to  each 
other  than  to  the  academic  course,  and  I  prefer  to  talk  about  the 
one  with  which  I  am  best  acqiiainted. 

Only  haU  of  the  time  given  to  English  work  with  industrial 
pupils  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  this  of  course  means 
that  our  students  read  fewer  classics  in  class  than  do  the  academic 
pupils.  We  do  not  try  to  get  away  from  college-entrance  classics 
altogether,  but  rather  to  take  the  selections  which  seem  to  have 
the  most  interest  to  the  pupils.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  first 
year,  for  this  is  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  greatest  effort 
to  keep  the  pupils  in  school.  Little  technical  work  is  required,  and 
the  literature  is  seldom  made  the  basis  of  composition.  In  the  first 
and  second  years  we  have  made  use  of  the  pupil's  love  of  dramatiza- 
tion. Last  year  the  first-year  girls  staged  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,  and  the  second-year  girls,  The  Princess.  The  object  of  the 
literature  study  is  threefold:  to  beget  the  love  for  good  reading,  to 
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train  in  the  power  of  understanding  what  has  been  read,  and  to 
develop  the  art  of  oral  eiq>ression. 

For  home  reading,  we  have  submitted  a  list  of  about  a  himdred 
titles,  embracing  fiction,  history,  and  poetry,  and  books  of  the  hour 
as  weD  as  classics.  The  public  library  has  deposited  a  number  of 
these  hocks  with  the  teacher  as  a  loan  collection.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  piq>il's  desire  for  reading,  the  teachers  make  frequent 
reference  to  stories  or  incidents  in  hocks  or  relate  enou^  of  a  story 
to  ezdte  the  pupil's  curiosity  to  know  it  all.  No  piq>il  is  required 
to  read  a  book  which  he  does  not  like,  but  he  is  required  to  read 
something,  and  is  given  extra  credit  for  making  rqx>rts  upon 
bodes  read. 

The  rqx>rts  are  usually  oral  and  are  the  basis  of  most  of  the  oral 
composition  of  the  first  year.  The  one  rqx>rting  stands  before  the 
dass  without  notes  and  teDs  the  story.  When  he  is  through,  the 
dass  makes  its  criticism.  Written  rqx>rts  (m  hocks  read  are 
accepted  only  when  there  is  not  time  for  an  oral  rqx>rt  The  older 
dasses  are  assigned  magazine  artides,  tcqucs  from  current  events, 
etc.,  for  oral  cooqposition. 

The  ujqper  grades  are  given  also  some  practice  in  debating,  the 
questions  neariy  always  relating  to  industrial,  economic,  or  social 
situations;  for  example,  ''Will  Cincinnati  ever  again  be  one  of  the 
ten  largest  dties  of  the  United  States?"  or,  ''Are  labor  strikes 
justifiable?" 

It  is  perhs4>s  in  the  written  composition  that  our  work  di£fers 
most  from  the  old  academic  idea.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  piqiO 
will  talk  or  write  weD  upon  a  subject  of  ^diich  he  has  little  cm:  no 
knowledge  and  in  which  he  has  no  interest.  It  has  been  the 
practice,  then,  to  assign  only  such  subjects  for  coiiqx)siti<»i  as  he 
already  has  or  can  easily  get  suffident  knowledge  of  and  ^diich  are 
also  of  immediate  or  mediate  interest  to  him.  We  are  continually 
trying  to  find  the  subjects  which  we  think  are  now  or  will  be  of 
I»ractical  benefit  to  the  pupQ  when  he  shall  have  1^  sdiooL 

The  written  compositicMi  of  the  first  year  in  the  industrial  course 
takes  largdy  the  form  of  lett^-writing.  This  is  because  we 
believe  that  no  form  of  ccmiposition  is  of  more  practical  value  and 
because  it  has  possibilities  for  composition  and  Htarary  training 
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equal  to  that  of  any  other  fonn.  It  has  been  a  common  complaint 
that  the  graduate  of  our  public  school  does  not  know  how  to  write 
either  a  good  business  letter  or  the  ^'old-fashioned,  newsy,  friendly 
conmnmication."  Our  pupils  are  to  be  taught  how  to  write  not 
only  business  letters,  but  social  fiorms  and  friendship  letters  as  well. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  letters  are  of  a  kind  which  will  be  written  in 
actual  life,  the  assignments  being  real  letters  such  as  the  business  of 
the  school  or  the  teachers  demands. 

In  the  second  year,  especially  in  the  industrial  course,  the  com- 
position often  takes  the  form  of  written  reports.  Again  it  is 
attempted  to  make  these  reports  meet  a  situation  in  real  Ufe.  The 
following  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  assignments: 

(i)  The  school  board  of  Dayton  is  about  to  build  a  new  high  school.  They 
have  asked  you  to  suggest  improvements  which  cotdd  have  been  made  in  the 
plan  of  our  own  building.  Write  a  report  to  the  board  of  education  suggesting 
these  improvements,  with  the  reasons  therefor.  (2)  You  are  an  officer  of  the 
food  inspection  department.  Make  a  tour  of  investigation  of  a  number  of 
groceries  and  meat  markets  and  report  to  your  superior  regarding  unsanitary 
conditions  or  habits  which  you  may  find.  (3)  Write  a  report  making  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  conduct  of  the  lunchroom  at  school.  (4) 
An  automobile  manufacturer  is  seeking  a  better  location.  Write  him  a  letter, 
trying  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  locate  in  Cincinnati. 

All  mistakes  in  composition  are  carefully  corrected  in  the  class, 
and,  in  addition,  exercises  for  correction  are  sometimes  prepared 
from  incorrect  forms  used  by  the  pupils.  There  has  been  some 
objection  to  this  practice  on  the  ground  that  the  presentation  of  the 
wrong  form  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  when  we  remember 
that  the  pupil  has  at  best  only  a  few  hours  per  week  in  the  class- 
room and  that  throu^out  the  rest  of  his  waking  hours  he  hears  the 
incorrect  forms,  it  seems  necessary  that  his  attention  be  called  to 
them.  These  incorrect  forms  are  not  very  many  in  nimiber,  but 
every  English  teacher  feels  that  they  are  used  with  appalling 
frequency.  Grammar  is  taught  only  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
pupil  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  correction  in  his  oral 
and  written  work. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  spelling  is  a  part  of  almost  every 
lesson.  All  words  misspelled  in  the  exercises  must  be  corrected. 
A  very  few  rules  of  the  most  general  application  have  been  given, 
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but  the  primary  object  is  to  train  the  ptipils  to  visualize  words. 
They  have  been  required  to  study  q>ecial  lists  of  words  which  they 
have  to  use  in  connection  with  business  or  industry.  The  manual- 
training,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  teachers  have  co- 
<^rated  with  the  English  teachers  in  the  preparation  of  spelling 
lists,  and  however  doubtful  we  may  feel  about  results  in  other 
phases  of  English,  we  are  confident  of  marked  progress  in  q>elling. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  do  not  claim  to  have  discovered 
anything  new  or  to  have  made  any  very  radical  changes;  we  have 
sought  merely  to  make  an  English  course  that  will  be  the  most 
helpful  to  the  pupils  when  they  leave  us,  both  as  a  means  T)f  earning 
a  livelihood  and  of  being  useful  members  of  society.  Eiperience 
will  probably  show  us  some  mistakes,  and  then  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  make  changes  in  an  e£fort  to  correct  them. 
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A  WORTH-WHILE  ORAL  CONTEST 

Whatever  defects  many  of  us  who  are  interested  in  oral  work  may 
see  in  some  of  our  present  forms  of  contests,  none  of  us,  perhaps,  are 
oratorical  atheists.  Probably  without  exception  we  shall  agree  that 
most  oral  contests  have  some  value  (though  they  may  also  have  many 
faults),  and  that  some  such  competitions  are  decidedly  helpful  and 
possess  no  serious  drawbacks. 

It  is  to  give  an  exposition  of  a  contest  believed  to  be  of  the  latter 
type  that  this  is  written.  This  is  a  contest  in  oral  reading  between 
the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes  in  high  school.  If  used  in  a 
school  where  the  lower  classes  in  English  do  oral  reading,  our  experience 
would  indicate  that  the  following  assertions  may  fairly  be  made  ii^  its 
favor. 

It  does  not  demand  of  the  pupil  what  he  is  unprepared  to  do. 

It  is  a  contest  in  what  the  pupil  is  doing  in  his  daily  class  work. 

It  is  a  contest  between  pupils  only. 

It  does  not  require  "outside"  or  "extra"  work  of  the  pupil. 

It  stimulates  dass  work  in  oral  reading. 

It  allows  a  maximum  of  opportimity  for  entrance  and  for  success. 

It  arouses  tiie  pupils'  interest. 

In  working  out  this  contest,  with  which  tiie  author  has  been  experi- 
menting for  the  past  two  years,  tiie  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
the  qualities  enimierated  and  to  avoid  certain  defects  which  it  was  felt 
pertained  to  our  former  dass  contest  in  dedamation. 

It  seemed  desirable  first  of  all  to  plan  a  competition  in  what  the 
students  were  actually  doing  in  school.  Former  contests  in  declamation 
had  lacked  this  quality.  Our  curriculum  had  offered  little  training 
to  anyone  in  "speaking  pieces."  It  had  offered  none  to  Freshmen  or 
Sophomores.  In  all  of  our  first-  and  second-year  English  work,  however, 
oral  reading  is  done.  To  attain  this  first  aim,  then,  the  contest  was 
made  one  in  oral  reading.  Plainly,  the  student  is  not  asked  to  attempt 
the  imheard  or  unpracticed  thing,  but  to  do  in  competition  what  he  is 
doing  daily  in  redtation. 

Sometimes  contests  degenerate  into  struggles  between  teachers. 
Sometimes  tiiey  become  a  battle  for  honors  between  outside  "elocution 
professors."    Sometimes  victory  b  possible  only  to  the  pupil  whose 
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parents  can  give  strong  aid.  To  avoid  all  of  these  possibilities,  and 
make  ours  a  pupils*  contesiy  it  was  made  to  i^proach  the  impromptu. 

Allowing  very  little  time  for  q^edfic  prq>aration  gained  several 
otiier  important  advantages.  It  became  needless  for  the  pupil  to 
shirk  his  r^ular  work  to  prq)are  for  the  contest.  It  greatly  stimulated 
the  classroom  interest  in  oral  reading,  and  it  brought  into  the  contest 
many  who  would  not  otiierwise  have  considered  it. 

Not  the  least  desirable  element  in  an  oral  contest  is  that  its  benefits 
shall  be  distributed,  that  it  shall  be  democratic  in  its  scope.  A  contest 
in  which  but  one  can  win  any  honor  usually  enlists  but  few  volunteers. 
A  contest  where  several  can  win  considerable  honors  and  many  can  show 
some  superiority  makes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong  i^peal  to  the  pupils. 

In  making  this  contest  affect  as  many  persons  as  possible,  two  ideas 
in  particular  proved  valuable.  First,  both  Freshman  and  Sq[>homore 
classes  were  represented  in  the  final  contest  not  only  by  an  individual, 
but  by  teams  of  five  members.  Second,  the  final  contest  was  anticipated 
by  a  series  of  preliminaries  and  semi-finals  which  involved  a  large  number 
of  students. 

The  contest,  then,  involves  three  steps: 

1.  Preliminary  contests  held  in  each  Engh'sh  section. 

2.  A  semi-final  contest  in  which  the  conq)etitors  for  the  final  contest 
are  chosen. 

3.  A  final  contest  in  which  the  victors  are  determined. 
The  regulations  which  we  have  found  successful  follow. 

The  announcement  of  the  contest  should  be  made  to  the  English 
sections  long  enough  before  the  contest  to  allow  the  interest  to  be 
manifested  in  class  reading.  If  it  is  announced  too  far  ahead,  the 
interest  aroused  will  decline. 

The  preliminary  contests  should  be  held  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  semi-final.  They  may  partake  as  much  of  formality  as  the  particular 
teacher  desires.  About  "one  to  three,"  or  "one  to  five,"  should  be 
the  representation  of  each  class.  The  semi-final  b  held  during  the 
morning  of  the  day  set  for  the  final  contest.  The  contestants  should 
be  free  to  devote  the  day  to  this  contest,  and  it  must  be  managed  by 
a  teacher  who  is  free  from  other  duties  for  that  day. 

In  this  semi-final,  all  of  the  contestants  meet  and  each  is  provided 
with  a  copy  of  the  same  "piece  of  literature."  This  should  be  one  of 
the  more  simple  high-school  classics,  such  as  one  of  Irving's  stories, 
and  preferably  one  which  all  have  studied.  If  this  is  impossible,  th^ 
"classic"  should  be  one  which  none  have  worked  upon  in  school. 
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A  q^edfied  four  or  five  pages  to  '^look  over"  are  designated  and 
the  contestants  are  given  the  room  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour,  they  are  asked  to  appear,  one  by  one,  and  read  before  judges  a 
page  from  the  material  assigned.  Marking  on  a  percentage  basis,  the 
judges  select  the  five  highest  of  each  class  to  appear  in  the  final  contest. 
The  final  contest  is  held  upon  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  same  day 
as  the  semi-final.  It  is  held  before  the  entire  school  and  is  practically 
as  impromptu  as  the  one  preceding.  To  make  it  of  interest,  and  not 
mere  hodge-podge,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  matter  which  is  read  a 
single  imit.  It  must,  of  course,  be  divided  into  ten  approximately 
equal  parts  and  assigned  immediately  after  the  semi-final.  As  in  the 
earlier  contest,  it  should  be  something  within  the  experience  of  the  readers 
and  is  much  better  if  ot  interest  to  the  audience.  ''Rip  Van  Winkle" 
has  the  desired  qualities,  and  ''The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  can, 
with  a  little  judicious  cutting,  be  made  excellent  material  for  this  use. 
The  final  contest  will  work  most  smoothly  if,  after  a  general  annoimce- 
ment,  the  speakers  read,  classes  alternating,  with  no  individual  intro- 
ductions to  break  the  story.  The  judges,  marking  again  on  a  percentage 
basis,  indicate  the  individual  who  ranks  highest,  and,  by  comparing  the 
aggregate  marks,  the  class  whose  team  has  won  is  determined.     . 

Levekett  S.  Lyon 
TowMsmp  High  School 

Joust,  III. 

BOOKS  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  SHOULD  KNOW 

A  LIST  OP  "fifty  best  BOOKS" 

On  a  recent  June  morning,  while  we  were  chatting  in  the  bachelor 
apartments  of  three  Harvard  graduates  who  were  continuing  their 
technical  studies  in  the  graduate  school  of  tiieir  Alma  Mater,  one  of  them 
turned  to  me,  as  I  was  replacing  a  volimie  of  Pater  on  the  shelf,  with  the 
request  that  if  I  ever  made  out  a  list  of  books  that  "a  fellow  ought  to 
read,"  I  should  be  sure  to  send  him  the  list.  I  have  now  made  out  such 
a  list  and  while  sending  it  to  him  I  have  concluded  to  give  others  the 
opportimity  to  see  it  and  possibly  welcome  its  suggestions. 

Of  course,  one  might  suppose  that  a  college  graduate  would  know 
what  to  read,  but  in  these  days  when  the  greater  part  of  a  college  schedule 
consbts  of  subjects  like  pomology  and  tiie  dairy  industry,  interspersed 
with  electrical  engineering  and  veterinary  surgery,  why  should  a  college 
graduate  know  what  to  read?  My  young  friend  had  specialized  in 
architecture  for  five  years,  and  consequently,  I  imagine,  when  he  found 
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himself  at  a  modem  Boston  tea  party  t£te-a-t£te  with  a  vivacious  and 
attractive  RadcMe  girl,  he  felt  the  paltriness  of  technical  lore  and  the 
value  of  mere  literature. 

Anyone  who  a^ires  to  general  culture  should  know  the  books  on  my 
short  list  I  hesitate  to  call  the  list,  ^^The  Fifty  Best  Books,"  because 
there  are  no  fifty  best  books.  Yet  such  a  title  has  its  advantages,  as  it 
serves  as  a  challenge,  a  {Provocative.  But  the  list  is  not  for  the  profes- 
sional critic,  nor  for  the  ^^old  reader."  It  is  primarily  for  the  high-school 
student,  for  the  collie  undeigraduate  who  needs  guidance.  Besides,  I 
bdieve  there  are  thousands  of  yoimg  men  and  women  ^o  have  never 
gone  to  collie  who  will  welcome  a  suggestion  such  as  I  am  now  making. 
Since  I  began  this  article  I  have  received  a  request  from  the  far-off  Pacific 
coast  from  friends  who  are  sojourning  there  in  quest  of  health.  ^^We 
have  plenty  of  leisure,"  so  runs  the  letter,  '^and  we  have  been  reading 
the  current  fiction  until  we  are  tired  of  it.  Can  you  send  us  a  list  of  the 
best  things  ?  We  inquired  of  the  public  library  for  such  a  list,  but  we 
could  not  get  one." 

That  request  comes  from  a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  past  two  score 
in  years.  They  have  never  taken  a  collie  course.  I  wish  I  had  frequent 
requests  from  college  students  whom  I  teach  year  after  year.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  teacher  of  literature  the  lack  of  literary  culture 
among  our  present  generation  of  collie  students.  The  cry  goes  forth 
that  a  generation  or  more  ago  when  there  were  no  teachers  of  English 
composition,  no  teachers  of  literature,  there  was  more  literary  atmo^here 
in  collie  halls  than  today  when  our  greater  imiversities  have  twenty-five 
or  more  teachers  giving  instruction  in  English.  In  this  discussion  it  is 
usually  forgotten  that  at  present  all  classes  and  conditions  are  in  coU^e 
studying  all  classes  and  conditions  of  subjects,  while  years  ago  the 
students  who  were  studying  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  came  from 
families  whose  reading  covered  a  wider  field  than  the  ''yellow  journal." 
For  my  part,  I  should  be  willing  to  dispense  with  all  instruction  in 
English,  both  in  rhetoric  and  in  literature,  if  in  its  stead  I  could  have 
the  assurance  that  each  student  during  his  four  years  of  coU^e  life 
would  give  thirty  minutes  a  day  to  the  imhurried  reading  of  my  fifty 
books.  That  would  give  him  fifteen  hours  to  each  book.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  Bible^  Shakespeare,  and  The  Divine  Comedy,  might  require 
more  than  fifteen  hours,  but  others  would  take  fewer.  It's  a  slow 
reader  who  cannot  read  the  RUbaiyal  in  an  hour. 

My  list  is  a  short  one;  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  add  fifty  more. 
While  it  is  largely  based  on  individual  prrierence,  that  preference  has 
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been  influenced  by  the  judgment  of  the  literary  critics  of  the  past.  It  is 
just  such  a  list  as  I  now  wish  someone  had  handed  to  me  when  I,  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  was  reading  onmivorously  and  continuously.  Great  works  of 
science  like  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  and  histories  like  Green's  Short 
History  of  the  English  People  are  not  included,  because  I  have  in  mind 
pure  literature,  not  histories  and  scientific  works.  My  list  is  largely 
made  up  of  fiction  and  poetry,  because  fiction  and  poetry  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  literature.  The  editor  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
literary  magazines  writes  of  a  list  that  I  submitted  for  his  criticism:  ^'I 
notice  that  you  have  included  a  number  of  novels.  These  I  started  to 
strike  out,  but  you  are  well  within  your  rights  in  maintaining  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  fiction — ^not  too  large — ^forms  an  intqpral  portion  of 
your  scheme."  ''  Rather  archaic,"  was  the  curt  conmient  of  an  amiable 
youth  just  out  of  collie,  when  I  showed  him  the  list.  He  wanted  me  to 
put  in  Arnold  Bennett,  and  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Singe.  Then  I  quoted 
the  inscription  that  I  once  read  on  the  walls  of  the  dome  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  London :  "  The  works  of  those  who  have  stood  the  test  of  ages . 
have  a  claim  to  that  respect  and  veneration  to  which  no  modem  can 
pretend." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fifty  titles  represent  fifty  different  authors. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  should  read  but  one  book  by  Hawthorne, 
and  Balzac,  and  Tolstoy,  and  Dickens,  and  Scott,  and  Thackeray,  and 
Carlyle,  and  Browning.  But  I  do  say  that  the  general  reader  ought  to 
read  one  at  least,  and  I  have  selected  the  one  he  ought  to  read.  The 
appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  How  can  anyone,  especially  if 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  finish  Ivanhoe  without  taking  up  The  TaUsman 
or  Rob  Ray? 

I  know  it  is  a  parlous  feat  to  rush  into  print  with  such  a  list  as  I  have 
made.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  criticism  the  famous  ex-president  of 
an  old  imiversity  received  a  few  years  ago  when  he  published  his  list. 
One  of  the  most  charitable  critics  of  his  list  wrote:  "We  cannot  deny 
that  the  list  as  presented  seems  to  us  most  mysteriously  made  up"; 
while  a  more  hostile  critic  said  that  the  list  contained  a  hodge-podge  of 
material  much  of  which  was  chosen  by  caprice;  that  the  intellectuality 
of  one  who  based  his  reading  on  that  list  would  be  as  striped  as  a  zebra. 
I  cannot  hope  that  my  list  will  attract  such  fire  from  the  critic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  light  that  beats  upon  my  throne  is  of  such  low  candle- 
power  that  not  even  is  "  darkness  visible" ;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  fear 
my  list  is  not  sufficiently  bizarre  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  critic.  Let  me 
forestall  some  criticism  by  saying  that  in  a  few  weeks  I  should  likely 
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change  the  list  mysdf ,  but  I  doubt  that  I  should  revise  it  according  to  the 
notion  of  any  one  particular  critic 

I  have  said  that  the  list  is  one  of  personal  preference,  but  thb  state- 
ment needs  qualification.  To  avoid  too  much  of  the  personal  equation  I 
sent  my  original  list  to  a  number  of  editors  of  newq)apers  and  magazines, 
and  to  professors  of  literature  in  some  of  our  universities.  I  asked  them 
to  strike  out  ten  titles  and  to  substitute  what  they  considered  ten  better 
ones.  I  have  before  me  now  about  twenty  rq>lies  from  men  whose 
c^inion  I  value.  These  replies  have  led  me  to  make  fourteen  changes  on 
my  original  list.  I  refrain  from  naming  the  men  because  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  them  to  credit  or  charge  them  with  the  reqM>nsibility  of  the 
fifty  titles. 

^'I  have  been  glad  to  see  your  list  and  I  think  it  b  an  excellent  one," 
writes  a  professor  of  literature  from  one  of  our  large  imiversities  in  the 
West.  Such  an  answer,  of  course,  pleased  me,  but  I  must  confess  to  just 
as  much  pleasure  in  the  brief  note  sent  by  the  busy  editor  of  one  of  our 
prominent  weekly  magazines;  ^'A  selection  like  that  of  the  fifty  best 
books  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  personal  preference  and  in  such  a  case 
surely  the  opinion  of  a  collie  professor  is  superior  to  that  of  a  mere 
editor."  In  view  of  the  awe  in  which  we  collie  professors  regard  the 
editors  of  literary  magazines,  this  is  delicious  irony.  A  more  distin- 
guished literary  editor  and  critic  than  the  last  quoted  writes  not  in  irony 
but  in  modesty  that  ought  to  rebuke  my  temerity :  '^  Your  list  of  what  you 
call  'Fifty  Best  Books'  is  interesting  to  me  as  I  run  over  the  titles,  but  I 
confess  I  have  no  classification  of  literature  which  would  enable  me  to 
offer  an  amendment." 

A  distinguished  man  who  ranks  high  as  a  ppet  and  critic,  and  who  at 
one  time  served  from  a  professor's  chair,  writes  understandingly:  ''Your 
list  is  a  practical  one  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  view.  I  could  easily 
sacrifice  Franklin,  Thoreau,  and  Boswell;  but  I  refrain."  In  similar 
spirit  writes  another  who  is  both  author  and  professor:  "It  seems  to  me 
on  the  whole  as  satisfactory  as  such  a  list  could  be  expected  to  be." 
These  men  have  caught  the  meaning  of  my  list.  It  is  not  for  literary 
experts,  nor  have  I  attempted  a  list  of  books  that  are  a  compendium  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  When  a  man  whose  critical  essays  on  English 
literature  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  tells  me 
that  he  has  no  classification  of  literature  that  enables  him  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  my  list,  I  know  I  ought  to  be  humbled.  But  I  have  a 
feeling  that  he  cannot  know,  as  does  the  teacher,  the  need  of  the  high- 
school  and  collie  student  for  guidance  in  his  reading. 
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Although  there  are  eleven  titles  from  American  literature  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  American  literature  deserves  that  much  space  in  a 
short  list.  I  mean  that  it  deserves  that  much  space  for  the  American 
reader.  By  the  insertion  of  the  Golden  Treasury  I  have  been  enabled  to 
include  the  lyrics  and  songs  of  Wordsworth^  Coleridge,  Gray,  Keats,  and 
Bums  in  a  single  book. 

THE  IHTY  BOOKS 


Foreign — 
The  Arabian  Ni^ts 
Plutarch's  Lives 
Don  Quixote 
Les  Mis^rables 
Aeschylus  (2  Plays) 
Sophodes  (2  Plays) 
Plato's  Apology  and  the  Phaedo 
The  Divine  Comedy 
Thelliad 
Faust 
The  Bible 
The  Rubaiyat 
Molito  (2  Plays) 
Balzac's  Pdre  Goriot 
Anna  Elarenina 

American — 
Longfellow's  Poems 
Franklin's  Autobiography 
The  Sketch  Book 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Lincoln's  Speeches  and  Writings 

(Selections) 
Huckleberry  Fmn 
Walt  Whitman 
Foe's  Tales  and  Poems 
Thoreau's  Walden 
Emerson's  Essays 
The  Scarlet  Letter 

Omo  Univeksity 


BrUisk— 
The  Prologue — Chaucer 
The  Fairie  Queene 
Shakespeare 
Paradise  Lost 
Pilgrim's  Progress 
Gulliver's  Travels 
David  Copperfidd 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Ivanhoe 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 

Eater 
Tom  Jones 
Vicar  of  Wakefield 
Sartor  Resartus 
Essays  of  Elia 
Pippa  Passes 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
Vanity  Fair 
Boswell's  Johnson 
AdamBede 

Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel 
In  Memoriam  and  the  Idylls 
Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound 
Byron's  Childe  Harold 
The  Jungle  Book  and  Plam  Tales 


Edwin  Watts  Chubb 
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PRACTICE  WORK  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Indiana  University,  by  means  of  critic  work  in  the  Bloomington 
High  School,  attempts  to  give  the  Seniors  in  English  some  actual 
teaching  experience.  The  candidates  for  this  work  must  have  not  less 
than  thirty  hours'  credit  in  their  major  subject,  five  hours  in  elementary 
education,  six  in  secondary  education,  and  two  hours  in  a  special  course 
dealing  with  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  high-school  work  they  are 
about  to  begin.  After  observing  the  critic  teacher  for  approximately 
two  weeks,  each  student-teacher  is  assigned  a  class  which  he  teaches 
continuously  for  sixteen  weeks,  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic 
teacher.  The  yoimg  teacher  assumes  all  the  responsibilities  of  instruction, 
discipline,  entering  grades,  assembly  and  library  periods,  and  any  other 
duties  of  a  regular  high-school  teacher. 

The  essentials  of  the  plan  of  the  English  course  used  in  this  training 
are  sketched  very  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  plan  is  based  primarily  on  the  bit  of  philosophy  that  children 
must  be  readers  if  they  are  ever  to  appreciate  good  literature  and  write 
with  a  smoothness  and  clearness  bom  of  a  joy  for  writing.  All  types  of 
literature  are  included  in  this  list  of  supplementary  readings:  the  child 
classic — the  kind  of  literature  that  the  student  should  be  well  read  in 
before  coming  to  the  high  school;  modem  literature — ^the  books  that 
most  families  are  buying  and  reading  and  the  better  phases  of  magazine 
reading;  and  the  literary  type,  composed  of  approved  classics.  An 
effort  is  made  to  encourage  balanced  reading,  in  order  that  graduates 
may  know  the  classics  and  possess  a  sane  judgment  of  what  modem 
writings  to  read  and  how  to  read  them.  This  supplementary  work  is 
relieved  from  all  school  requirements  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  as  to  give 
the  student  freedom  in  the  choice  of  books  and  reduce  examinations 
to  a  minimum. 

Two  ideas  are  emphasized  in  the  intensive  study  of  literature — an 
acquaintance  with  all  forms  of  b'terature,  and  a  free  and  easy  speech  in 
class  discussions.  Nearly  all  voluntary  reading  is  of  the  story  form. 
This  may  be  due  to  an  emphasis  of  the  story  in  school  work,  or  possibly, 
as  many  assert,  to  a  revolt  against  the  classics  as  taught  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  evident  that  if  students  go  from  our 
schools  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  masters,  they  will  never 
cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  literature.  This  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
however,  is  not  so  valuable  that  it  should  be  purchased  at  too  great  a 
cost.    Merely  knowing  Paradise  Lost  is  not  sufficient.    The  students 
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should  appreciate  it  in  some  vital  relation  to  their  own  lives.  The  best 
way  to  cultivate  this  free  and  frank  relationship  is  to  encourage  liberal 
thinking,  free  speech,  and  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  opinions  of  everyone. 
When  the  recitation  loses  most  of  its  formalism  and  takes  on  the  air 
and  geniality  of  a  happy  family  seated  about  the  fireside,  talking  and 
commenting  freely  and  sympathetically,  then  literature  ceases  to  be  a 
dead  topic,  the  interest  of  the  students  is  aroused,  and  a  permanent 
appreciative  efifect  is  secured. 

In  the  composition  work,  special  stress  is  placed  on  choice  of  svbjed^ 
gathering  material^  and  arranging  this  material  in  the  most  effective  form. 
The  choice  of  subject  is  most  often  the  product  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
dass,  but  in  many  cases  the  teacher  presents  the  subject,  or  the  student 
is  permitted  to  make  his  own  choice.  However  the  choice  may  be  made, 
a  constant  and  careful  efifort  is  put  forth  to  follow  the  tastes  and 
tendencies  of  the  students.  Exercises  are  given  in  collecting  material 
from  literature,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  daily  happenings  in  the 
community.  Each  student  contributes  his  share  to  this  collection  of 
material  on  a  given  subject,  and  in  turn  draws  on  the  complete  collection 
for  the  points  he  wishes  to  incorporate  in  his  theme.  In  this  manner  all 
themes  have  a  common  interest,  yet  no  two  need  be  so  nearly  alike  as  to 
create  any  monotony  for  the  teacher.  Known  material  and  a  common 
interest  oiliven  and  give  point  to  the  students'  criticisms  of  their  own 
and  their  classmates'  themes. 

Rhetoric  is  used  more  as  a  reference  than  as  a  textbook.  At  no 
time  b  the  rhetoric  to  be  considered  a  Bible;  it  is  rather  an  amplification 
of  the  points  developed  in  original  composition  work.  The  essentials 
of  grammar  are  reviewed  the  first  term  and  technical  grammar  is  taught 
in  the  last  half  of  the  Senior  year.  The  history  of  literature  is  studied  in 
the  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  placing  historically  the 
selections  studied  during  the  preceding  semesters. 

Lemxtel  a.  Pittenger 
Indiana  Univxxsity 
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The  third  session  provided  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  tentative 
plans  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  English  Syllabus.  The 
speakers  were  Mr.  Dawson,  of  S3nracusey  N.Y.,  Edwin  Fairley,  of  New 
York  City;  Miss  Simons,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Mr.  Dorey,  of  Trenton, 
N.J. ;  Miss  Latham,  of  Columbia  University;  and  Mr.  Miller,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  Among  the  points  touched  upon  were  the  relation  of  the  course 
in  composition  to  the  course  in  literature,  the  place  of  literary  history  in 
the  course,  dramatic  work,  practical  argumentation,  training  in  speech, 
the  use  of  modem  books  and  magazines,  standards  of  attainment,  the 
need  of  flexibility,  and  the  passing  of  the  Uniform  Requirements.  All 
in  all,  there  was  surprising  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  schook 
ought  to  do. 

After  the  Council  meeting,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
English  Syllabus  held  two  sessions,  at  which  all  the  important  questions 
involved  were  discussed.  Among  the  results  anrived  at  were  the  follow- 
ing: a  statement  of  the  aims  of  secondary  English  and  of  the  general 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  syllabus  will  be  prepared  for  publication  about 
the  first  of  June,  in  company  with  similar  material  provided  by  the 
committees  in  charge  of  the  other  high-school  subjects.  This  document 
will  probably  issue  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  portion  relating  to  English  will  appear  also 
in  the  English  Journal.  The  details  of  the  English  syllabus  will  be 
worked  out  by  various  subcommittees.  At  present  the  following 
committees  are  planned  for:  on  the  attainment  to  be  expected  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  school  year;  on  the  composition  projects  suited  to  the  inter- 
mediate school — the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years;  on  composition 
projects  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years;  on  the  selection  and 
grouping  of  books  for  class  study  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years, 
and  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years;  on  oral  English,  including 
its  aims,  material,  and  relation  to  other  activities. 

The  committee  will  undertake  to  present  a  course  covering  six  years, 
beginning  with  the  seventh  grade.  This  will  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 
two  principal  stages  with  three  years  in  each.  In  this  way  the  ninth 
grade  will  become  the  culminating  point  of  a  number  of  practical 
activities  rather  than  the  beginning  of  preparation  for  college  or  for 
business.  No  differentiation  of  courses  in  English  seems  necessary  below 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  So  much  of  so-called  business  English  as 
is  useful  for  any  ninth-  or  tenth-grade  pupil  is  useful  for  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  need  a  good  course  of  literary  reading  so  much  as  those 
who  will  not  go  to  college.    The  purpose  of  literary  study  and  the 
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THE  SPECIAL  MEETING  AT  PHILADELPHIA 

The  plan  of  arranging  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Philadelphia  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  The  attendance  was  laige.  Over 
four  hundred  persons  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  sessions.  All  of 
the  speakers  save  one  were  on  hand  and  prepared.  That  one  was  Wilson 
Farrand,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  was  imavoidably  detained  by  business  and 
ill  health  combined.  The  papers  aroused  keen  interest  and  some  of 
them  were  of  deep  significance.  It  is  dear  that  English  teachers,  both 
East  and  West,  are  ready  to  attack  their  problems  fearlessly  and  with 
open  mind.  There  was  not  so  much  opportunity  to  express  the  spirit  of 
comradeship  as  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  but  that  spirit  was 
manifest.  The  teachers  of  Philadelphia  high  schools,  as  well  as  those  of 
neighboring  schools,  supported  the  meeting  lo3rally.  Verily  it  is  good  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

The  first  session  was  devoted  to  the  topic,  "The  Improvement  of 
Conditions."  The  latest  findings  of  the  Hopkins  Committee  were 
summarized  by  the  secretary  of  the  Coimdl  and  a  similar  investigation 
carried  on  in  New  Jersey  was  presented  by  Assistant  Commissioner 
Meredith.  The  topic  was  then  discussed  by  Miss  Baylor,  of  Indiana  and 
Mr.  Briggs,  of  New  York.  The  session  as  a  whole  served  to  emphasize 
what  is  gradually  becoming  clear  to  all,  namely,  that  the  finest  teachers 
and  the  best  course  of  study  will  measurably  fail  so  long  as  there  are  too 
many  pupils  and  too  little  equipment.  The  present  conditions  are, 
generally  speaking,  intolerable  and  should  not  be  endured. 

The  topic  of  the  second  session  was  "Efficiency."  Professor  Baker, 
of  Columbia  University,  discussed  "The  Preparation  of  Teachers,"  Miss 
McKitrick,  of  Cleveland,  "The  Adaptation  of  the  Work  to  Actual 
Conditions,"  and  Professor  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  "The 
Measure  of  Results."  These  papers  broke  new  groimd  and  were  most 
stimulating.  The  first  two,  possibly  all,  will  appear  in  the  Journal. 
Dr.  Judd,  among  other  matters,  presented  a  view  of  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  scientific  measurement  of  English  work  and,  in  passing, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  Hillegas  Scale. 
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The  third  session  provided  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  tentative 
plans  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  English  Syllabus.  The 
speakers  were  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Edwin  Fairley,  of  New 
York  City;  Miss  Simons,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Mr.  Dorey,  of  Trenton, 
N.J. ;  Miss  Latham,  of  Columbia  University;  and  Mr.  Miller,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  Among  the  points  touched  upon  were  the  relation  of  the  course 
in  composition  to  the  course  in  literature,  the  place  of  literary  history  in 
the  course,  dramatic  work,  practical  argumentation,  training  in  speech, 
the  use  of  modem  books  and  magazines,  standards  of  attainment,  the 
need  of  flexibility,  and  the  passing  of  the  Uniform  Requirements.  All 
in  all,  there  was  surprising  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  schook 
ought  to  do. 

After  the  Council  meeting,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
English  Syllabus  held  two  sessions,  at  which  all  the  important  questions 
involved  were  discussed.  Among  the  results  anrived  at  were  the  follow- 
ing: a  statement  of  the  aims  of  secondary  English  and  of  the  general 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  syllabus  will  be  prepared  for  publication  about 
the  first  of  June,  in  company  with  similar  material  provided  by  the 
committees  in  charge  of  the  other  high-school  subjects.  This  document 
will  probably  issue  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  portion  relating  to  English  will  appear  also 
in  the  English  Journal.  The  details  of  the  English  syllabus  will  be 
worked  out  by  various  subcommittees.  At  present  the  following 
committees  are  planned  for:  on  the  attainment  to  be  expected  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  school  year;  on  the  composition  projects  suited  to  the  inter- 
mediate school — the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years;  on  composition 
projects  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years;  on  the  selection  and 
grouping  of  books  for  class  study  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years, 
and  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years;  on  oral  English,  including 
its  aims,  material,  and  relation  to  other  activities. 

The  committee  will  undertake  to  present  a  course  covering  six  years, 
beginning  with  the  seventh  grade.  This  will  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 
two  principal  stages  with  three  years  in  each.  In  this  way  the  ninth 
grade  will  become  the  culminating  point  of  a  number  of  practical 
activities  rather  than  the  beginning  of  preparation  for  college  or  for 
business.  No  differentiation  of  courses  in  English  seems  necessary  below 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  So  much  of  so-called  business  English  as 
is  useful  for  any  ninth-  or  tenth-grade  pupil  is  useful  for  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  need  a  good  course  of  literary  reading  so  much  as  those 
who  will  not  go  to  college.    The  purpose, of  literary  study  and  the 
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of  pupils,  and  treated  the  value  and  use  of  the  outline  in  connection 
wiUi  that  aim. 

After  a  year's  work,  a  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  most 
conmion  errors  of  speech  (chiefly  local)  among  high-school  students  made 
its  final  report  in  the  form  of  a  six-page  pamphlet.  This  report  has  been 
considered  so  valuable  that  already  a  number  of  schools  in  the  vicinity 
have  ad(q>ted  it  as  a  basis  for  corrective  exercises.  C<^ies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were  as  follows:  President, 
C.  J.  Geer,  Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburgh;  Vice-President,  A.  F. 
W^dker,  Tarentum  High  School,  Tarentum,  Pa. ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
C.  B.  Story,  Wilkinsburg  High  School,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  Members  at 
Large  of  Executive  Committee,  Mary  J.  Stone,  Rochest^  High  School, 
Rochester,  Pa.,  Edward  Sauvain,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chester  B.  Story,  Secretary 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  was  held  in  Jersey  City,  February  15,  1913.  About  sixty  were 
present.  The  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature  report^  that 
it  advised  deferring  further  action  until  the  general  committee  has 
formulated  a  plan.  An  address  by  the  supervisor  of  high  schools,  Mr. 
Meredith,  followed,  on  "Actual  Present  Conditions  for  the  Teaching  of 
English  in  New  Jersey."  Mr.  Mertz,  in  opening  the  discussion,  presented 
data  which  he  had  gathered  from  answers  to  the  questions  sent  out. 
The  association  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Steinmetz  for  his 
excellent  work  in  making  the  investigation. 

In  the  afternoon  the  association  listened  to  an  address  by  Thomas  H. 
Briggs,  of  Teachers  College,  New  York,  on  "The  Function  of  Literature 
in  Our  Schools."  The  leading  ideas  presented  were  that  literature 
breaks  up  the  monotony  of  life  by  entertaining  and  amusing;  it  inter- 
prets for  us  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life;  it  prepares  us  for  the 
inevitable  experiences  of  life.  Miss  MacMullan,  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion, pleaded  for  sincerity,  S3anpathy,  and  inspiration  in  the  classroom. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  W.  Patterson  Atkinson, 
Jersey  City;  'N^ce-President,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  Montclair; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Arthur  Wakefield,  Hoboken;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Miss  Coult,  Miss  McNary,  Miss  Reeve,  and  Mr.  Axson. 

Arthur  Wakefield,  Secretary 
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CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THEM  ? 

Mr.  C.  W.  Lucas,  of  the  DeLancey  School  in  Philadelphia^  sends  the 
following  test  of  general  information^  which  was  given  to  the  pupils  in 
that  institution  in  November,  191 2.  The  prizes  were  awarded  by 
classes,  so  that  the  yoimger  boys  had  a  chance  to  win. 


(i)  Name  three  of  the  political  parties  in  the  recent  national  election. 
(2)  Name  the  president-elect  and  the  vice-president-elect.  (3)  How  many 
electoral  votes  has  Pennsylvania?  (4)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  who  acts  as  president  ?  (5)  Name  the  president  of 
Mexico.  (6)  Name  the  president-elect  of  Cuba.  (7)  Name  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Panama  CanaL  (8)  Name  the  president  of  Princeton  College. 
(9)  Name  the  archbishop  of  the  Philadelphia  diocese.  (10)  Name  the  Director 
6i  public  safety,  Philadelphia.  (11)  Designate  the  chief  allies  in  the  war 
against  Turkey.     ' 

n 

Mention  some  event  of  recent  or  current  interest  associated  with  each  of 
the  following:  (12)  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen;  (i3)Nogi;  (14)  ^Hcaragua;  (15)  Clarence 
Darrow;  (16)  Fc^  Diaz;  (17)  BiUy  Rugfa,  of  Gary;  (18)  Jane  Addams; 
(19)  Adrianc^le;  (10)  Amundsen;  (21)  Thorpe,  of  Caxlisle;  (33)  Dr.  Ellis  P. 
Oberholtzer;  (23)  Sir  William  Ramsay. 

m 

(24)  What  is  an  artery?  (25)  What  is  a  vein  ?  (26)  What  are  the  emergency 
directions  for  a  severed  vein?  (27)  What  are  the  emergency  directions  for  a 
severed  artery  ?  (28)  Name  a  common  remedy  for  bums.  (29)  What  is  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  body?  (30)  What  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
in  a  gallon?  (31)  What  is  a  meridian?  (32)  What  is  a  parallel  of  latitude? 
(33)  What  is  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  ?  (34)  Name  some  place  in  Europe 
<^  corre^x)nding  latitude.  (35)  What  is  the  letter  postage  to  Great  Britain  ? 
(36)  £]q)lam  these  abbreviations:  R.FJ).;  CO  J).;  F.O.B.;  R.S.V.P.  (37) 
What  three  colors  (signal  lights)  is  a  boat  required  to  di^lay  at  night  ?  (38) 
What  tack  (in  sailing)  gives  the  right  of  way?  (39)  What  are  two  advantages 
of  the  keel  for  a  sailboat  ?  (40)  What  car  won  the  recent  Vanderbilt  Cup  race  ? 
(41)  What  b  the  q>eed  record  for  the  hydroplane  ?  (42)  Why  is  a  hydroplane 
faster  than  a  displacement  boat  ?  (43)  How  many  leaves  to  a  stem  has  poison 
ivy  ?  How  many  has  Virginia  creeper  ?  (44)  Give  an  example  of  a  powerful 
alkalL  (45)  What  is  the  normal  rate  at  which  sound  traveb?  (46)  What  is 
the  best  material  for  conducting  electricity  ?  (47)  What  is  meant  by  the  term, 
''harvest  moon"?  (48)  Name  three  of  the  chief  products  of  the  southern 
states.  (49)  What  state  produces  the  most  com  ?  (50)  What  state  mines  the 
most  coal?    (51)  What  is  the  value  (in  United  States  money)  of  a  franc? 
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(52)  What  k  the  farthest  western  dty  with  iHikh  one  can  talk  bj  *phooe  from 
PhOaddphia?  (53)  What  is  the  heiglit  of  the  tide  m  Ddaware  Bay?  (54) 
What  is  meant  by  a  barit<Hie  voice? 

IV 

(55)  Who  was  the  Shepherd  King  of  Israd?     (56)  Who  said,  "Whither 

thou  goest,  I  win  go;  and  idiere  thoa  lodgest,  I  wiU  lodge**?    (57)  What  is 

the  meaning  of  the  word  ""puBpd^l    (58)  What  was  the  Promised  Land? 

(59)  Who  was  the  greatest  Trojan  leader?    (60)  Who  defended  Thennopylc 

against  the  Persians?    (61)  Who  was  the  greatest  Gred:  orator?    (62)  Who 

sent  the  message,  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered"?    (63)  Who  won  at  Actinm? 

(64)  Who  founded  the  faith  of  Islam?    (65)  Who  was  called  ""The  Scourge  of 

God"? 

V 

In  what  way  was  eadi  of  these  persons  famous?    Refer,  when  possible, 

to  some  q)ecial  achievement  (in  art,  literature,  science,  mechanical  progress, 

e]q>loit  in  war,  or  statesmanshq)) :  (66)  Michael  Angdo;  (67)  Galileo;  (68) 

Robert  Bruce;  (69)  Jenner;  (70)  Beethoven;  (71)  Watt;  (72)  Remtouidt; 

(73)  Lord  Ndson;  (74)  Bismardc;  (75)  Florence  Nightingale;  (76)  Tolstoi; 

(77)  Henri  Poincar6;  (78)  Cervantes;  (79)  Gutenberg;  (80)  Sir  Isaac  Newton; 

(81)  Cuvier;  (82)  Schiller;  (83)  Richelieu;  (84)  Mettemidi;  (85)  Mdiire; 

(86)  Darwin;   (87)  Jenny  Und;   (88)  Cedl  Rhodes;   (89)  Horace  Howard 

Fumess. 

VI 

(90)  Why  is  Pennsylvania  called  the  "Keystone  State" ?  (91)  What  was 
the ''Walking  Purchase"?  (92)  What  is  the  origin  of  Thanksgiving  Day? 
(93)  Who  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  (94)  Who  was  the  &st 
commander  of  the  Continental  Army?  (95)  Why  were  the  "Blue  Laws"  so 
called?  (96)  Who  published  ''Poor  Ridiard's  Ahnanac"?  (97)  When  did 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  go  into  effect?  (98)  Who  was  "Did 
Hickory"?  (99)  Who  invented  the  cotton  gin?  (100)  Who  invented  the 
telephone?  (loi)  Who  was  ffiawatha?  (102)  Who  was  Danid  Boone? 
(103)  What  was  the  meaning  (in  American  history)  of  "Fifty-four  forty  or 
fight"?  (104)  Who  said,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours"? 
(105)  Who  were  the  "carpet-baggers"?  (196)  What  was  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  ?  (107)  Who  were  the  "  Molly  Maguires  "  ?  (108)  Who  led  the  diarge 
of  the  \^rgimans  at  Gettysburg?  (109)  What  was  the  Civil  Ri^ts  Bill? 
(no)  Who  invented  the  reaper?    (in)  Who  invented  the  mimeograph? 

(112)  Who,  lashed  to  the  mast,  led  his  ships  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay? 

(113)  Who  was  the  American  pioneer  in  aviation?    (114)  What  president 
started  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

vn 

(115)  Describe  briefly  a  painting  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  (116)  Who  painted  the  "Mona Lisa"?  (117)  Who  composed  Parw/d/? 
(118)  Who  comnosed  The  Crickei  on  the  Hearth  (<^)era)  ? 
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Name  a  woriL  of  each  Of  these  authors:  (119)  Mflton;  (120)  Scott;  (121) 
Longfellow;  (122)  Goldsmith;  (123)  Bums;  (124)  Hawthorne;  (125)  Dickens; 
(126)  Tennyson;  (127)  Stevenson. 

vm 

Identify  by  author  and  work  the  following  quotations: 

(128)  "All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players:" 

(129)  "God's  in  his  heaven — 

AU's  right  with  the  world  I" 

(130)  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

(131)  "They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door." 

(132)  "Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms 
The  lightning  and  the  gale!" 

(133)  Quote  a  verse  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  has  decided  that  the  next  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  Chicago 
at  tiie  Thanksgiving  recess.  A  special  conference  of  delegates  will  be 
arranged  for  the  evening  of  Thursday.  There  will  be  only  three  section 
meetings  instead  of  five.  Among  the  committees  which  will  report  will 
be  those  on  English  in  the  coimtry  school,  by  Walter  Barnes,  of  the 
normal  school  at  GlenvUle,  W. Va. ;  Preparation  of  High-School  Teachers 
of  English,  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  of  Teachers  CoU^e,  New  York; 
Prq>aration  of  College  Teachers  of  English,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Council;  Investigation  of  the  Pedagogy  of  English,  by  Nathaniel 
Barnes,  of  DePauw  University.  Contributions  may  be  expected  abo 
from  the  committees  on  Composition  Teaching,  on  Equipment,  on  the 
High-School  Course,  on  Home  Reading,  and  on  Grammatical  Termi- 
nology. 

The  next  conference  of  schools  co-operating  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  be  held  at  the  University  April  18  and  19,  1913.  The 
topics  for  discussion  in  the  English  section  are  as  follows:  (i)  ''Repeti- 
tion and  Duplication  in  School  and  College  Work  in  English";  (2)  "The 
Use  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Material  as  a  Part  of  the  Course  in 
English  in  the  High  School";  (3)  "An  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of 
Freshman  Literature." 
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The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Drama  League  of  America  has  been  issued.  The  convention 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  April  24,  25,  and  26, 1913. 
The  general  subject  is  ''Modem  Theater  Movements  and  Tendencies 
in  Drama."  The  list  of  speakers  includes  Clayton  Hamilton^  Perdval 
Chubby  Raymond  M.  Alden,  Felix  E.  Schelling,  and  S.  H.  Clark. 


With  the  ninth  issue,  that  of  February,  1913,  the  quarterly  review 
called  The  Drama  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Drama  League  of  America. 
The  new  managing  editor  is  Mr.  Theodore  Hinckley,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  High  School,  who  is  chairman  of  the  league's  education  com- 
mittee and  who  has  been  active  in  the  management  of  Chicago's  Little 
Theater.  The  board  of  advisory  editors  remains  unchanged,  and  the 
general  policy  of  the  magazine  will  be  continued.  This  latest  issue 
contains  a  complete  translation  of  Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten,  by 
Roy  Temple  House;  an  appreciation  of  Freytag,  by  Martin  SchUtze; 
"The  Birthplace  of  the  Modem  Drama,"  by  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor; 
"The  Seagull  Theater  of  Moscow,"  by  Lucy  France  Pierce;  "The 
American  Pageant  Association,"  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown;  and 
"Pageants  and  Pageantry,"  from  the  Boston  Twentieth  Century  Club 
Bulletin. 

In  the  book  notices  of  the  March  Journal  Miss  Dopp's  Early  Sea 
People  appeared  as  ** Fairy**  Sea  People^  which  hardly  measmres  up  to 
the  author's  conception,  inasmuch  as  she  has  tried  to  present  the  actual 
life  of  the  time. 

The  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  appointed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Association  made  the  following  additional  recommendations 
at  the  November  meeting: 

1.  Use  of  the  terms  "strong  and  weak  verb." 

2.  Use  of  the  terms  "perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses." 

3.  In  giving  principal  parts  the  discarding  of  the  present  participle. 
Further  we  call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  term  "subject  of  the  sentence." 

It  seems  difficult  for  pupils  to  differentiate  between  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
and  the  subject  of  a  verb.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  use  "topic"  instead  of  "subject"  of  the  sentence  ? 
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THE  SHORT-STORY* 

Dr.  Esenwein  has  added  a  second  book  to  the  critical  literature  of  the 
^ort-stoiy.  As  the  intention  of  the  writer  that  his  work  be  used  as  a 
textbook  will  in  all  probability  be  broadly  realized,  the  reader  is  likely  to 
contemplate  the  possible  effects  of  the  present  popularization  of  criticism. 
The  play,  the  novel,  and  the  short-story  have  been  frequently  analyzed 
in  recent  years,  both  for  those  who  would  create  and  for  those  whose  only 
motive  is  study;  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  latter  will  be  more 
insistent  upon  form  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  former  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  standardization  of  form.  Evidence  of  more  rigid  require- 
ments, in  so  far  as  the  critics  are  concerned  appeared  several  years  ago 
on  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  selected  short-stories  with  critical 
comment;  the  book  was  roughly  handled  in  some  quarters  because  many 
of  the  stories  were  not  true  types  at  all,  but  were  rather  episodes,  talesy 
and  novelettes.  The  public,  however,  refuses  to  take  the  matter  of  form 
very  seriously;  what  the  masses^ demand  is  life,  animation,  character, 
humor,  up-to-date  themes,  and,  above  all,  happy  endings;  which  shows 
that  the  masses  are  still  the  masses.  And  by  the  way,  the  editors  are 
still  the  editors.  It  has  not  been  much  more  than  a  year  since  one  of 
them  was  the  marvel  of  the  literary  folk  because  he  accepted  a  story 
whose  beginning,  middle,  and  end  were  tragic  and  pessimistic  in  the 
extreme.  It  seemed  to  be  the  impression  that  he  was  hazarding  the  life 
of  his  magazine.  Doubtless  it  was  the  masterly  handling  of  the  theme 
that  conquered  the  editor's  business  instincts.  If  there  are  others  of  his 
kind — those  who  will  publish  more  of  the  serious  and  less  of  the  shallow 
and  the  flippant — ^the  present  extension  of  constructive  criticism  in  our 
schools  and  coll^;es  may  result  in  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  output 
of  short-stories,  for  the  editors  will  be  offered  an  increasing  number  of 
manuscripts  written  by  people  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  their 
art,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time  a  view  of  life  that  reaches  beneath 
the  surface. 

While  Dr.  Esenwein  confesses  to  using  the  term  "short-story"  rather 
loosely,  he  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  what  the  strict 

^Studying  the  SkoH^tory,  By  J.  Berg  Esenwein.  New  Yoric:  Hinds,  Noble  & 
Eldiedge,  19x2. 
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interpretation  of  the  term  is;  and  he  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  thing 
itself  is.  Nevertheless,  the  classification  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.  The  book  contains  stories  of  action  anid  adventure, 
stories  of  mystery  and  fantasy,  stories  of  emotion,  humorous  stories, 
stories  of  setting,  impressionistic  stories,  character  studies,  and  psycho- 
logical studies.  Each  group  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  treatment  of 
the  selections  imder  it,  a  brief  biography  of  each  author,  a  few  passages 
of  quoted  criticism,  a  list  of  references  for  furthering  reading,  a  list  of 
representative  stories  of  the  same  class,  and  a  number  of  suggestive 
questions  for  study.  The  book  will  be  of  as  much  interest  to  those  who 
wish  to  write  as  to  those  who  wish  merely  to  study. 

C    Li.    M. 

AMERICAN  CONVERSATION 

If  you  woidd  hear  yourself  as  others  hear  you,  just  listen  while  you 
read  aloud  a  few  chapters  of  this  excellent  littie  book^.'  If  you  are  a 
real  down-east  Yankee,  if  you  are  a  Far-Westerner,  if  you  are  from 
Dixie,  or  from  the  North  Central  states,  or  even  from  Missouri,  you 
will  find  your  own  favorite  littie  expressions  repeated,  and  your 
grandmother's  and  your  children's  as  well.  Planned  on  the  lines  of 
Dr.  Kron's  well-known  LiiUe  Londoner,  the  book  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  use  of  foreigners  who  wish  to  travel  in  the  United  States,  do 
business  with,  or  live  among,  Americans. 

Beginning  with  calls  and  shopping,  the  very  first  need  of  speech  is 
supplied  for  the  beginner  in  simple  sentences  he  woidd  be  most  likely 
to  need.  Most  Europeans  accompany  their  speech  with  gestures  so 
expressive  that /'getting  on"  with  everyday  conversation  is  made  easy 
to  the  stranger.  But  Americans  speak  only  with  their  tongues;  so 
the  stranger  here  has  greater  need  for  his  guidebook  to  the  language. 

Many  chapters  are  accompanied  by  lists  (A  questions  and  possible 
or  probable  answers  in  regard  to  prices,  conveniences,  weather,  health, 
directions,  etc.  Chapters  on  "Private  Houses  and  Hotels,"  "Educa- 
tion," "Earning  a  Living,"  "Money,  Weights,  Measures,"  "Time," 
"Mail  and  Express,"  "Traveling  on  Land  and  Sea,"  "Transportation 
in  Cities,"  and  "Government"  furnish  a  wealth  of  usefid,  almost 
indispensable,  information.  Just  the  things  that  are  so  conmion  that 
one  would  scarcely  think  of  telling  them  the  authors  have  remembered 
and  carefully  explained. 

>  The  Little  Yankee,  By  Alfred  D.  Schoch,  Ph J).,  and  R.  Eitm,  Ph J>.  Frei- 
bmg,  Baden:    J.  Biekfdds  Verlag,  1912.    Pp.  192.    M.  3. 
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Seldom  is  the  spoken  word  forgotten  in  the  printed  form.  Excel- 
lent little  footnotes  explain  certain  differences  of  meaning  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England,  or  add  bits  of  necessary  information 
that  would  seem  irrelevant  in  the  text,  or  point  out  discrepancies 
between  the  oral  order  and  the  printed  order;  as,  for  instance,  ''$2 
should  be  read  two  dollars"  with  the  amount  first,  and  "July  28" 
should  be  read  "July  the  twenty-eighth  or  the  twenty-eighth  of  Jidy." 

Stressed  syllables  are  indicated  by  a  single  dot  printed  under  the 
vowel,  while  idioms  and  Americanisms  are  printed  in  italics.  Addi- 
tional expressions  for  a  similar  meaning  are  inserted  in  parentheses  and 
slight  variations  of  form  which  woidd  have  a  different  meaning  are 
shown  in  brackets.  In  most  cases  the  author  indicates  slang  terms 
by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "slang"  in  parentheses,  but  "swell  occa- 
sions" and  "money  to  bum"  slip  through  without  such  comment. 
Vulgarisms  are  sedulously  avoided. 

The  consistent  misplacing  of  the  word  "only"  and  a  few  such 
errors  as  the  use  of  "relations"  for  "relatives"  are  unfortunate  in  a 
book  intended  for  the  use  of  foreigners  without  a  teacher.  As  a  col- 
lege textbook,  a  few  such  inadvertences  would  matter  little,  but  to  the 
beginner  in  English,  word-order  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties,  and  the 
wrong  use  of  a  word  with  a  similar  sound  woidd  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  to  a  foreigner  in  conversation. 

One  is  astonished  to  find  the  statement  that  "boiled  or  fried 
potatoes  are  an  indispensable  part  of  a  regular  breakfast."  The 
definition  of  a  shirtwaist  is  given  as  a  waist  that  "has  a  starched 
collar  and  starched  cuffs  and  opens  down  the  front  like  a  man's  shirt." 

"In  ordinary  restaurants  most  of  the  waiters  if  they  were  offered 
a  tip  would  probably  not  accept  it;  some  of  them  might  even  consider 
it  an  insult." 

"Christmas  trees  are  seldom  seen  in  private  houses,  but  there  are 
public  Christmas  trees  in  some  of  the  churches " 

"A  soft  hat,  when  it  has  lost  its  shape  and  is  about  worn  out,  is 
called  a  slouch  hat." 

"Americans  mostly  wear  laced  shoes." 

These  are  the  few  unlabeled  departures  from  the  composite 
picture. 

In  his  chapter  on  American  English  Mr.  Schoch  states  that  Ameri- 
cans do  not  pronounce  all  their  aitches.  Indeed,  he  convinces  you, 
also.  Other  peculiarities  of  inflection  are  set  forth  in  this  chapter  in 
a  unique  and  interesting  manner.    To  the  public  speaker  of  foreign 
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birth  who  wishes  to  overcome  his  accent  I  emphatically  recommend 
The  LUOe  Yankee. 

In  his  preface  the  author  invites  criticism  and  suggestions  for 
future  editions.  Taking  advantage  of  that  invitation,  one  might 
suggest  that  such  abbreviations  as  U.S.,  ist-cabin,  etc.,  be  spelled 
out;  that  the  idiomatic  ''stands  up  for  his  alma  mater"  (p.  77)  might 
be  misconstrued  by  a  foreigner;  and  that  still  more  conmion  expres- 
sions, such  as  "maid"  for  "serving- woman"  (p.  62)  and  "goatee"  for 
"imperial"  (p.  51),  might  be  added. 

The  book  is  printed  in  plain  type  on  good  pi^r  and  bound  in 
flexible  linen  cover.  Numerous  typographical  errors  such  as  "an 
new  law,"  "responsable,"  "heartly,"  "staates,"  "after  new-year's," 
"une  direction,"  detract  from  the  satisfaction  one  feeb  in  a  well- 
printed  textbook,  and  a  few  might  be  misleading  to  the  student. 

However,  it  is  a  book  worth  having  on  one's  desk,  a  book  in  whose 
company  any  foreigner  may  safely  start  on  a  transcontinental  trip 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  be  sure  he  will  arrive  without 
suffering  serious  inconvenience  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  American 
speech.  Thousands  of  foreigners  enter  American  ports  every  day, 
many  of  them  to  make  their  homes  here  indefinitely,  some  to  study  a 
few  years  and  then  return.  For  many  of  them  The  LiUle  Yankee 
would  be  a  short  cut  to  Americanization. 

J.  D.  J. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

[Mention  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  reyiew  elsewhere.] 

Lessons  in  English.    By  John  M.  Manly  and  Eliza  R.  Bailey.    Book  I. 

Language  Lessons.    Pp.  xv+299.    Illustrated.    $0.45.    Book  II,  Com- 

posiUon  and  Grammar.     Pp.  xiii+354.   Illustrated.    $0.60.     Chicago: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  191 2. 
Mary  Ware*s  Promised  Land.    By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston.    Boston: 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  191 2.    Pp.317.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 
The  Pioneer  Boys  of  the  Ohio.    By  Harrison  Adams.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.    Pp.331.    Illustrated.    $1.25. 
Our  LitUe  PoHsh  Cousin.    By  Florence  £.  Mendel.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  147.    Illustrated.    $0.60. 
Our  LiUle  Danish  Cousin.    By  Lxtna  May  Innes.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & 

Co.,  1913.    Pp.  154.    Illustrated.    $0.60. 
Selected  Lyrics  from  Wordsworth^  Keats  and  Shelley.    Edited  by  Charles 
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When  the  substance  of  this  paper,  and  of  one  which  is  to  follow  it, 
was  presented  to  a  company  of  college  teachers,  I  called  it  (stealing 
at  once  from  Tennyson  and  Horace  Walpole)  "Confessions  of  a 
Second-Rate  Sensitive  Professor,  or.  Historic  Doubts  concerning  the 
Character  of  College  English."  And,  though  the  present  form  of 
the  discussion  is  not  autobiographical  in  the  fashion  which  seemed 
appropriate  for  personal  talk,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  based  on 
various  doubts  and  qualms  which  have  risen  increasingly  in  my 
mind  during  some  fifteen  years'  teaching  of  undergraduates. 

Most  of  my  suspicions  have  to  do  with  matters  characteristic  of 
the  remarkable  development  of  English  as  a  separate  study,  dis- 
tinct from  other  academic  subjects  and  administered  in  a  separate 
department.  These  may  be  sunmied  up  in  two  words:  the 
elaboration  and  the  isolation  of  "English."  The  term  now  covers 
an  extraordinary  niunber  of  things:  the  history  of  the  language, 
of  English  literature,  of  American  literature,  composition  in  various 
forms,  and — ^very  commonly — ^public  speaking,  interpretive  reading, 
and  journalism.  No  one  who  offers  to  teach  English  knows  what 
he  will  be  asked  to  teach;  no  one  who  is  told  to  accumulate  a 
certain  nimiber  of  "  hours  "  or  "  credits  "  in  English  knows  what  they 
will  include.  In  the  meantime  the  other  literary  departments  go 
on  developing  their  courses,  though  not  quite  so  rapidly;  and  the 
undergraduate  who  wishes  to  "specialize"  in  either  the  classics, 
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German,  French,  or  English  has  enough  work  assigned  him  in  his 
chosen  department  to  fill  all  the  time  which  his  college  rules  will 
allow  to  one  subject.  If  this  subject  be  a  foreign  literature,  he 
will  probably  be  required,  like  all  other  students,  to  take  some 
English  courses;  if  it  be  English  he  is  not  so  fortunatie — ^he  may 
miss  his  Latin,  French,  or  German,  perhaps  all  three. 

Now  the  danger  of  making  English  one's  ''major"  is  one  which 
few  teachers  of  the  subject  can  have  failed  to  realize.  In  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  is  so  vague  that  no  educational 
imity  is  assured.  Where  a  certain  nimiber  of  imits  must  accumulate 
in  the  principal  field  of  study,  if  these  are  made  up  of  a  course  in 
English  literature,  one  in  American  literature,  one  in  narrative 
composition,  one  in  the  history  of  the  language,  and  one  in  elocution 
(and  such  combinations  are  by  no  means  imknown  to  experience), 
it  is  obvious  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  given  nimiber  of  imits  in 
''English"  wholly  lacks  the  significance  which  attaches  to  those 
in  other  departments.  Even  sociology  means  something,  by  com- 
parison. In  the  second  place,  unless  English  philology  is  meant 
by  "English" — as  is  practically  never  the  case  with  undergraduates 
— ^the  subject  lacks  a  certain  quality  of  resistance  which  is  found 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  foreign  language,  mathematics,  or  the  more 
exact  natural  sciences.  What  teacher  of  English,  if  himself 
really  educated,  has  not  envied,  now  and  then,  his  colleagues 
engaged  in  these  other  fields,  because  they  have  always  to  deal 
with  a  body  of  knowledge  of  a  substantial  and  continuous  char- 
acter, such  as  offers  this  wholesome  resistance  to  the  student's 
mind? 

Another  difficulty  affects  not  only  the  student  disposed  to 
"specialize"  in  English,  but  also  the  one  pursuing  it  as  an  incidental 
subject.  This  general  student  we  may  perhaps  assiune  is  obtaining 
his  real  intellectual  exercise  from  some  severer  discipline,  and 
comes  to  the  English  department  only  for  that  gentler  element 
of  literary  culture  which  is  still  vaguely  supposed  to  be  the  property 
of  an  educated  man.  What  does  he  find  ?  In  the  first  place,  he 
finds  that  the  department  of  English  professes  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  literature  outside  that  of  England  and  America.  He  is 
advised  to  register  in  an  outline  or  "survey"  course  in  English 
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literature,  described  as  proceeding  from  Beowulf  to  Kipling,  or 
perhaps  only  from  Chaucer  to  Stevenson.  This  finished,  he  very 
possibly  takes  no  other  literary  courses,  or,  it  may  be,  elects  one 
in  American  authors,  and  another  in  Shakespeare  or  Victorian 
poets.  When  he  is  graduated  he  may  feel  that  he  has  some 
acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  his  own  race,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Vergil  and  Dante,  Racine,  Goethe, 
Balzac,  and  Tolstoi  he  knows  no  more  than  when  he  entered  college 
— ^that  is,  no  more  than  is  implied  by  the  traditional  culture  of  his 
family  or  neighborhood.  In  case  he  had  made  a  good  start  in  one 
or  two  foreign  languages  in  the  high  school,  he  may  have  developed 
a  good  reading  knowledge  of  them,  and  been  introduced  to  the 
literature  they  represent  through  certain  advanced  courses  offered  by 
the  appropriate  departments.  But  we  all  know  that  students  of 
whom  this  is  true  are  very  few,  and  are  not  increasing  in  number. 
There  was  a  time,  again,  when  the  student's  more  general  acquaint- 
ance with  important  books  was  furthered  largely  by  voluntary 
private  reading  and  discussions  in  college  societies;  but  it  seems  now 
to  be  the  universal  judgment  that  our  undergraduates  lack  either 
time,  or  inclination,  or  both,  to  read  anything  not  prescribed  for  a 
particular  course  of  study,  and  that  the  old-time  ''literary"  societies 
are  devoting  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  either  to  debating  cur- 
rent politics  or  the  cultivation  of  the  short  story. 

In  certain  colleges  and  imiversities  some  provision  has  been  made 
for  just  the  want  I  have  been  discussing.  One  experiment  is  to 
establish  a  new  department,  called  ''comparative  literature," 
which  attempts  to  reimite  some  of  the  dispersed  rays  of  light  which 
the  prismatic  system  of  departments  has  isolated  for  the  sake  of  the 
advancement  of  learning.  No  one  can  doubt,  I  think,  the  encour- 
aging significance  of  this  undertaking;  it  has  thus  far,  however, 
appeared  chiefly  in  two  extreme  forms,  one  of  them  being  character- 
ized by  a  group  of  courses  of  very  advanced  nature,  not  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  ordinary  undergraduate,  the  other  by  danger- 
ously inclusive  and  popular  courses,  suggestive  of  women's  clubs 
rather  than  of  academic  discipline,  on  World-Masterpieces  and 
similar  themes.  In  other  cases  the  department  of  classics  offers 
courses  on  Greek  epic  and  tragedy  in  translation,  and  the  Romance 
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dq)artinent  on  Dante  in  English;  and  by  this  means  real  needs  are 
well  supplied.  But  in  the  majority  of  colleges,  I  believe,  the  duty 
of  introducing  the  student  to  general  literature,  as  distinguished 
from  English  literature,  resides  in  the  department  of  English  if 
anywhere,  and  this  department,  for  very  natural  reasons,  hesitates 
to  take  it  up.  This  hesitation,  I  think,  we  shall  have  to  overcome. 
And  I  shall  add  that,  even  in  the  institutions  where  there  is  offered 
by  other  literary  departments  a  fair  niunber  of  courses  open  to  the 
general  student,  which  he  might,  with  imlimited  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, make  use  of,  the  department  of  English  may  well  consider 
how  far  it  ought  to  invite  him  into  courses  in  Restoration  literature, 
American  poetry,  the  modem  novel,  and  the  like  (not  to  mention 
the  Short  Story  from  the  Book  of  Ruth  to  O.  Henry,  and  Oratory 
from  Empedocles  to  Bryan),  when  he  must  choose  between  such 
electives  as  these  and  the  study  of  Homer,  Goethe,  and  Dante. 

By  way  of  doubts  and  queries  I  believe  I  have  come  to  approach 
something  in  the  way  of  constructive  suggestion.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding more  definitely  to  that  end,  let  me  pause  to  ask  on  what 
grounds  special  courses  in  literature  may  claim  a  place  in  college 
curricula,  equal  in  dignity  and  in  educational  value  with  older  and 
more  "solid"  subjects.  Some  would  view  them,  so  to  say,  as  extra- 
curricular— ^not  so  much  a  part  of  academic  studies  as  an  incidental 
and  desirable  contribution  to  personality,  like  the  advice  given  to 
young  lady  students  by  the  Dean  of  Women.  And  perhaps  all  of 
us  talk,  at  times,  as  if  our  main  fimction  were  to  develop  and  increase 
.  the  love  of  good  literature.  But  I  take  it  that  this  is  true  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  the  function  of  every  teacher  to  be  a  builder 
of  character,  and  the  function  of  every  post-office  clerk  to  promote 
patriotism.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  the  by- 
product is  in  the  end  more  important  than  the  product,  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  confusing  them.  We  do  not  choose  texts  in  Eng- 
lish because  they  awaken  the  affections,  nor  give  good  marks 
because  evidence  of  affection  has  been  displayed.  For  mjrself ,  I 
tell  my  students  that  it  is  no  official  concern  of  mine  whether 
they  like  what  I  ask  them  to  read  or  not,  and  that  they  have  no 
reason  to  feel  either  guilty  or  triumphant  if  they  do  not  like  it.' 

'  Personally — perhaps  I  ought  to  add  in  self-defense — I  am  by  no  means  indifferent 
here. 
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The  fact  is  we  have  lost  some  ground,  since  English  became  an 
important  subject,  through  the  spread  of  the  notion  that  we  are 
primarily  professors  of  appreciation,  and  that  imiversity  credit  is 
attached  to  the  reading  and  liking  of  a  good  novel  or  play. 

What,  then,  are  the  reasonable  bases  of  college  credit  in  litera- 
ture ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  philological  basis — ^linguistic 
and  textual  matters,  calling  for  definite  and  vigorous  intellectual 
activity.  For  imdergraduates  this  is  largely  excluded,  though  there 
are  admirable  opportimities  even  here  (a  good  course  in  Chaucer, 
for  instance).  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  historical  basis: 
literature  is  a  record  of  racial  evolution,  wrapped  up  with  the  other 
social  and  anthropological  aspects  of  particular  ages  smd  groups. 
In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  critical  or  philosophical  basis:  litera* 
ture  is  an  art  whose  forms  have  permanent  valte  and  significance, 
like  those  of  other  arts,  which  the  himian  intelligence  seeks  to  under- 
stand, compare,  and  value.  These  aspects  are  a  proper  part  of 
collegiate  study,  Uke  other  historical,  social,  and  philosophical 
studies,  and  to  the  advanced  or  specializing  student  can  and  should 
be  made  clear.  By  the  merely  general  student  they  may  perhaps 
better  be  apprehended  xmconsdously. 

This  brings  us,  I  think,  to  one  natural  method  of  meeting  the 
evils  we  have  seen  to  be  involved  in  treating  English  as  a  subject- 
by-itself .  According  as  the  interests  of  teacher  or  student,  or  the 
significant  elements  of  a  division  of  literature,  are  primarily  his- 
torical or  philosophical,  social  or  critical,  the  study  may  be  thor- 
oughly correlated  with  either  one  group  of  subjects  or  the  other. 
The  pursuit  of  Elizabethan  literature  may  then  involve  either  the 
study  of  English  and  Italian  history  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
the  study  of  the  theory  of  tragedy,  in  which  Aristotle  and  Hegel 
come  to  interpret  Shakespeare.  I  am,  of  coiu*se,  not  impl3dng 
that  all  this  is  not  done  at  present,  nor  am  I  urging  that  English 
courses  should  be  rearranged  in  mutually  exclusive  groups,  accord- 
ing to  such  a  division  as  I  have  suggested.  My  purpose  is  rather  to 
urge  that  we  do  more  to  emphasize — consciously  and  explicitly — 
the  relations  of  English  studies  with  other  studies,  for  the  sake  of 
developing  their  robustness.  The  aim  will  be  to  make  it  impossible 
that  any  student  shall  suppose  he  has  mastered  the  subject-matter 
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of  a  Uterary  course  merely  by  virtue  of  reading  an  approved  list 
of  books,  giving  evidence  that  he  remembers  something  of  their 
contents,  and  writing  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  their 
authors'  personality  or  the  peculiarities  of  their  style.  Suppose 
it  be  Ruskin  (whom  I  choose  because  I  have  never  taught  him, 
and  shall  therefore  not  be  tempted  into  recommending  some  habit 
of  my  own).  It  is  not,  I  take  it,  a  solid  basis  for  college  credit 
to  read  three  or  four  of  his  books,  to  learn  that  he  lived  in  the  Lake 
country,  loved  unhappily,  lectured  to  working-men,  and  became 
insane,  and  to  write  a  paper  on  his  powers  of  description.  No 
harm  in  all  this;  but  it  does  not  stand  for  the  sort  of  muscle-making 
exertion  that  will  lead  the  English  student  to  stand  up,  self-respect- 
ing, by  the  side  of  his  fellow  who  is  digging  into  Greek  or  logic.  If 
it  were  a  graduate  course,  we  know  what  would  happen :  there  would 
be  sources  to  hunt  for  passages  where  Herr  Gucker  had  accused 
Ruskin  of  unoriginality,  or  a  variorum  text  to  make,  or  final 
clauses  to  scan  as  a  proof  of  contributions  to  prose  rhythm.  What 
may  correspond  with  this,  for  the  imdergraduate  ?  Social  and 
economic  facts  of  Victorian  England;  aesthetic  philosophy,  where 
Ruskin  and  other  thinkers  agree  or  clash;  art  history  of  Middle 
Ages  or  Renaissance — ^whatever  will  be  compatible  with  purely 
literary  appreciation,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  imdergraduate 
that  he  must  grapple  with  subjects  of  thought.  More  than  this, 
that  to  grapple  with  them  soundly  he  must  cross  the  boimdaries 
of  the  department  of  English  and  the  corresponding  water-tight 
partitions  which  he  is  prone  to  set  up  in  his  mind.  I  am  afraid  that 
this  sort  of  breaking  over  the  boimdaries  was  better  done,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  days  before  we  Professors  of  English  existed — ^when 
the  college  students  got  their  academic  instruction  in  English  from 
the  catholic  personality  of  the  old-time  professor  of  Greek,  or 
philosophy,  or  Christian  Evidences,  or  AUerleiwissenschafL  (How 
he  could  quote,  that  old  professor!  I  wish  I  knew  my  Pope  or 
Milton  as  well  as  he.) 

The  real  student  of  English  will  discover  not  only  that  he  must 
explore  other  subjects  than  literature,  in  order  to  know  his  literatiure, 
but  that  he  must  explore  other  literatures  than  English  in  order 
to  know  his  English.    Now,  someone  observes,  you  are  surely  for-^ 
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getting  the  difference  between  a  graduate  student  and  an  under- 
graduate. I  answer,  I  am  thinking  solely  of  the  undergraduate, 
and  not  even  of  the  undergraduate  who  proposes  to  be  a  scholar, 
but  of  the  general  student.  I  am  not  thinking  of  literary  studies 
designed  to  produce  either  authors  or  teachers  of  literature,  but 
of  those  which  will  accomplish  general  culture  and  develop  mental 
qualities  analogous  to  those  trained  by — ^manual  training,  not  to 
speak  of  loftier  matters.  Did  you  ever  ask  a  student  of  wood- 
working whether  he  might  not  secure  better  results  with  pine  wood, 
or  with  ten-penny  nails,  and  get  the  reply:  "No,  we  haven't  had 
ten-penny  nails"?  If  not,  have  you  ever  asked  a  student  of 
English  to  distinguish  Marlowe's  Mephistopheles  from  Goethe's, 
and  been  told:  "I  haven't  had  German"?  The  point  is,  of 
course,  that  the  qualities  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  (not 
to  mention  general  intelligence)  cannot  be  obtained  through  the 
study  of  English  literature  by  itself — ^Bacon  or  Lamb  without 
Montaigne,  Shakespeare  without  Sophocles  or  Racine,  Milton 
without  Homer  or  Dante. 

What  can  we  do  about  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  insist,  as  God  gives 
us  breath  and  opportimity,  on  the  previous  and  the  continued 
study  of  an  ancient  and  a  modem  foreign  language,  on  the  part  of 
whoever  proposes  to  become  a  serious  student  of  college  English, 
and  so  seek  to  dissipate  the  notion  that  this  subject  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  emphasis  by  those  who  had  little  or  no  language 
study  in  the  schools.  "Three  imits  of  Latin  must  be  presented  if 
the  student  wishes  to  pursue  that  subject  in  the  imiversity" — so 
read  a  good  many  catalogues.  Why  not  also,  "or  if  he  wishes  to 
pursue  English  in  the  university"  ?  This  is  to  stretch  a  point/ 
perhaps,  but  there  is  no  such  stretching  involved  in  the  insistence 
on  a  reading  knowledge  of  another  tongue,  or  on  the  serious  effort 
to  obtain  it,  as  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  English  studies 
of  really  collegiate  grade.  Even  if  the  reading  knowledge  be 
never  attained,  the  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 

*  But  that  the  suggestion  b  not  without  basb  in  reason,  let  the  curious  reader 
see  proved  in  an  article  on  "English  and  the  Latin  Question,"  by  Professor  S.  P. 
Sherman,  in  School  and  Home  Education  for  April,  1912,  and  further  in  one  on 
"Ancient  and  Modem  Letters,"  by  Professor  Lane  Cooper,  in  the  South  AtUmtic 
Quarterly  for  July,  1912. 
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speech,  of  the  logos^  will  do  much  to  add  quality  to  any  study  con- 
cerned with  speech. 

But  this  of  course  does  not  solve  our  problem;  for  at  best  the 
student  of  average  powers  will  lack  the  knowledge  of  three  or  four 
languages  in  which  books  of  prime  importance  have  been  written. 
Here  the  department  of  English,  as  has  been  suggested  earlier,  must 
assiune  some  responsibility.  I  think  we  may  as  well  be  more  frank 
about  it  than  we  have  commonly  been,  and  admit  that,  if  the  stu- 
dent is  ever  to  get  the  literature  he  needs,  it  must  be  through  the 
mediiun  of  translation.  The  academic  world  is  afraid  of  this, 
because  of  the  comprcnnise  with  ignorance  which  it  implies,  and  the 
suggestion  of  dilettante  methods.  No  doubt  there  are  real  dangers ; 
but  they  are  to  be  risked  as  one  will  risk  traveling  with  a  guide 
in  a  land  where  one  is  ignorant  of  the  language.  Certainly,  after 
what  has  been  said  of  the  need  of  a  certain  substantial  quality  of 
resistance  in  literary  studies^  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  ho^itality 
to  ''soft  snaps"  in  the  curriculiun.  It  is  the  very  circumstance 
that  such  courses  in  translation  have  been  viewed  as  extraordinary 
— pleasant  incidental  opportunities  for  culture — ^that  they  have 
tended  to  a  degradation  consistent  with  their  supposed  aims. 
Once  admit  translated  literature  as  a  normal  and  solid  portion  of 
the  study  of  a  particular  period,  literary  form,  or  body  of  thought, 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  less  substantial  opportunity 
for  collegiate  work  here  than  in  the  study  of  corresponding  works 
originally  written  in  English.    This  I  know,  for  I  have  tried  it. 

Whether  the  student's  acquaintance  with  general  literature  is 
being  pursued  through  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  or  through 
translation,  the  several  departments  concerned  with  literature  can 
co-operate  to  give  him  what  he  needs,  more  intelligently  than  they 
commonly  do.  Here  the  departmental  system  is  again  open  to 
suspicion.  Based  on  differences  of  training  determined  for  the 
teaching  of  particular  languages,  it  fortifies  the  imnatural  divisions 
between  literatures.  If  a  professor  of  Greek  is  an  authority  on 
tragedy,  or  a  professor  of  German  on  poetics,  or  a  professor  of 
French  on  criticism,  why  should  this  special  knowledge  be  availed  of 
only  by  those  pursuing  courses  intended  distinctively  for  students 
versed  in  Greek,  in  French,  or  in  German?  and  why  shoidd  the 
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English  department  duplicate  their  offerings,  perhaps  without  their 
ability  ?  A  little  study  of  this  problem  will  reveal  many  opportuni- 
ties for  co-operation.  By  offering  courses  in  a  foreign  literature 
in  the  interest  of  those  not  knowing  its  language  (like  some  that 
I  know,  on  Homer,  Dante,  and  Ibsen),  by  organizing  composite 
courses  conducted  co-operatively,  and  certainly  by  agreeing  upon 
the  advice  to  be  given  literary  students  as  to  courses  suited  for  con- 
current study,  the  various  literary  departments  can  do  far  more 
for  their  common  subject  than  by  independent  action.  One  result 
woidd  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  niunber  of  undergraduate 
courses  offered,  again  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Some; 
times  I  think  that,  if  administration  could  only  be  let  go  to  the  dogs 
that  education  might  come  in,  there  shoidd  be  but  a  single  depart- 
ment of  Literature  in  a  college  or  university,  containing  specialists 
in  the  several  fields  where  subdivision  is  necessary  (just  as  we  have 
specialists  representing  widely  different  training  in  single  depart- 
ments now),  but  working  with  '^ hearts  that  beat  as  one"  for  the 
common  interests  of  literary  study.' 

At  this  point  I  imagine  someone  saying  that  the  kind  of  non- 
specialized  teaching  which  I  have  been  proposing-^combining 
English  now  with  history  or  economics,  now  with  philosophy,  now 
with  Greek  or  Italian  studies — ^is  impossible  for  any  single  professor 
(perhaps  even  for  any  single  department)  to  undertake  to  master, 
unless  scholarly  standards  are  seriously  relaxed.  So  far  as  this 
involves  the  question  of  the  proper  training  for  a  teacher  of 
English  literature,  it  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
But  at  present  I  shall  make  three  answers.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  need  to  reconsider  not  only  our  departmental 
system  but  the  definition  of  individual  professorships.  Why 
alwajrs  a  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and  one  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures?  Why  not  a  Professor  of 
Renaissance  Literature,  or  of  the  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment? Why  not  chairs  of  drama,  of  fiction,  and  of  criticism, 
unlimited  by  national  or  linguistic  boundaries  ?  The  training  neces- 
sary for  such  chairs  as  these  would  be  no  more  complex  or  difficult 

<  Better,  at  any  rate,  than  the  purely  departmental  system  b  that  in  use  at 
Harvard  and  elsewhere,  providing  for  federated  "divisions''  of  Modem  Languages,  etc. 
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than  that  for  a  professorship  of  English  from  Beowulf  to  Kipling — 
rhetoric  and  elocution  thrown  in/  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
repeatedly  remind  ourselves  of  the  difference  between  the  needs 
of  the  special  or  advanced  student  and  those  of  the  average  imder- 
graduate.  No  man  is  competent  to  teach  the  latter  imless  he  is 
willing  to  guide  his  flock  into  many  fields  which  he  has  not  explored 
exhaustively.  The  college  student  has  need  to  pick  up  a  bit  of 
philosophy  from  his  teacher  of  grammar,  and  of  style  from  his 
teacher  of  history,  though  each  of  them  would  ''hasten  to  take  the 
poor  debtor's  oath,"  as  Mr.  Crothers  puts  it,  disclaiming  any  real 
knowledge  outside  his  own  shop. 

In  the  third  place  (this  demands  a  separate  paragraph),  even 
admitting  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  true  that  there  remains  a 
demand  for  the  more  effective  linking  together  of  the  different 
studies  pursued  by  the  imdergraduate.  Members  of  a  faculty  of 
specialists  soon  reach  the  limits  of  their  powers  in  this  direction, 
if  only  for  lack  of  time.  Now  the  English  imiversities,  which  for 
centuries  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  problems  of 
collegiate  instruction,  have  developed  an  instrument  for  such  cor- 
relation in  the  tutorial  sjrstem.  Stripped  of  its  local  features — 
social  and  administrative  details — the  essence  of  this  sjrstem,  I  take 
it,  is  that  each  student  has  a  guide  who,  from  his  standpoint,  is  not 
so  much  a  specialist  as  a  kind  of  common  denominator  for  two  or 
three  subjects.  This  furnishes  an  opportunity,  if  the  student  is 
reading  philosophy,  French  history,  and  eighteenth-century  litera- 
ture, to  force  him  to  bring  together  his  ideas  respecting  these 
different  subjects,  instead  of  holding  them  in  the  water-tight  com- 
partments which  he  is  tempted  to  create  when  not  only  his  lectures, 
but  his  recitations,  examinations,  and  "credits"  in  the  three  sub- 
jects are  distinct  from  first  to  last.    With  only  vague  ideas,  as  yet, 

'  That  this  suggestion  is  not  so  daring  as  it  may  seem  will  be  clear  on  reflection. 
Natural  development  has  already  tended,  to  some  extent,  to  break  down  the  depart- 
mental boimdaries  very  much  in  the  manner  proposed.  Thus  the  two  leading  Ameri- 
can universities  now  have  professorships  of  the  Drama,  without  specific  modification. 
In  other  cases  the  title  does  not  yet  fit  the  facts:  a  certain  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature  is  really  a  professor  of  Renaissance  literature,  and  another  with  the  same 
title  is  really  professor  of  mediaeval  literature  in  the  vernacular,  while  a  well-known 
Professor  of  French  might  with  more  propriety  be  entitled  Professor  of  Criticism. 
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regarding  detailed  methods  suited  to  American  conditions,  I 
already  feel  fairly  certain  that  the  day  approaches  when  we  shall 
look  back  with  peiplexed  incredulity  to  the  records  of  a  time  when 
it  was  possible  to  earn  a  coUege  degree  simply  by  completing  a 
prescribed  niunber  of  individual  ''courses/'  and  passing  a  separate 
examinaticm  on  each  one  of  them/ 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  piirpose  to  discuss  a  general  tutorial 
sjrstem,  concerning  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  ho  positive  opin- 
ions. But  I  am  confident  that  I  should  like  to  see  some  develop- 
ment of  tutorial  instruction  for  students  of  literature,  whether 
imdertaken  by  men  now  on  our  teaching  staffs,  or  by  others  trained 
up  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  men  of  broad  cultivation, 
whose  special  interests  might  be  in  any  division  of  philology  or 
Eterature,  or  in  history,  philosophy,  or  fine  arts,  so  long  as  th<ey 
showed  themselves  capable  of  guiding  and  discussing  the  imder- 
graduate's  reading  in  such  a  way  as  to  flood  his  mind  with  larger 
concepts  of  knowledge  than  are  likely  to  find  admittance  imder 
the  departmental  system  as  at  present  administered. 

With  more  space  allowed  me,  I  might  further  explain  ^y  I 
think  that  some  plan  of  this  character  would  bear  encouragingly 
upon  the  problem  of  composition  teaching — ^not,  to  be  sure,  in  its 
most  pressing  aspect,  the  cure  of  illiteracy  and  the  attainment  of 
mere  decency  of  expression,  but  in  the  aspect  which  aught  to  be 
uppermost  in  coUegiate  instruction,  the  development  of  ability 
in  writing  as  both  a  source  and  a  medium  for  maturing  ideas.  A 
tutor  such  as  I  have  described,  charged  with  the  midwifery  of  these 
ideas  in  the  region  where  they  are  most  closely  dependent  upon  the 
fonn  in  which  they  find  expression,  might  be  expected  to  do  con- 
siderably more  for  the  student  than  an  instructor  who  is  believed 
(justly  or  not)  to  be  whoUy  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  topical  paragraph  and  the  differences  between  exposition  and 
argument. 

'  Decidedly  significant,  in  this  connection,  b  the  recent  action  of  the  Harvard 
Facidty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  permitting  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and 
Economics  to  set  a  final  examination  for  students  "concentrating"  in  that  division, 
and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  tutors  with  a  view  to  proper  preparation  for  such 
a  test.  See  the  article  on  "A  General  Examination  for  the  A.B.  Degree,"  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  B.  Merriman,  in  the  Harvard  Graduates^  Magazine  for  March,  1913. 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  those  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  be  susceptible 
of  simimiary.  In  this  f orm^  I  need  hardly  say,  my  proposals  assiune 
an  assured  and  dogmatic  form  which  they  are  far  from  having  in 
my  own  mind.  But  these  are  the  things  which  I  am  disposed  to 
think  we  should  try  to  do  for  the  imdergraduate  curriculum  in 
literature: 

1.  Emphasize,  in  all  literature  courses,  the  essential  relations 
of  literatxire  with  social  history,  philosophy,  or  aesthetics,  so  as 
to  force  reading  and  study  in  the  related  fields. 

2.  Insist  on  the  continuous  study  of  one  or  two  foreign  lan- 
guages and  literatures  on  the  part  of  every  student  ''specializing" 
in  English — and,  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  part  of  every  English 
student. 

3.  Freely  use  foreign  literature  in  translation,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  general  culture  or  for  the  imderstanding  of  particular  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  study  of  English  literature. 

4.  Attempt  larger  co-operation  between  the  several  literary 
departments,  cutting  out  courses  which  would  be  superfluous  if 
there  were  but  one  department  of  literature,  and  offering  others 
jointly. 

5.  Reconsider,  as  drciunstances  permit,  the  definitions  of  de- 
partments and  professorships,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  more 
serviceable  subdivision  of  the  whole  field  of  literary  study. 

6.  Attempt  tutorial  instruction  which  will  aid  students  to 
correlate  cognate  subjects  more  effectively,  and  establish  examina- 
tions which  will  test  the  powers  of  correlation  so  developed. 

7.  Treat  composition,  for  students  emphasizing  literary  studies, 
not  so  much  as  an  art  by  itself  as  an  aid  to  the  finding  and  nurturing 
of  ideas  in  the  appropriate  fields. 


THE  ANTIGONE  OF  SOPHOCLES  ADAPTED  FOR  SCHOOLS 


J.  MILNOR  DOREY 
Kgh  School,  Ttenton,  New  Jersey 


The  following  one-act  adaptation  of  Sophocles'  AtUigoney  as  pro- 
duced by  the  pupils  of  the  Trenton  high  school,  foUows  as  closely  as 
possible  the  spirit,  if  not  the  exact  text  and  stage  arrangements,  of 
the  original  An  ordinary  stage  with  scenery  showing  open  country, 
and  exits  up  stage  R.  and  L.,  is  all  that  is  needed.  Costumes  of 
principals  may  be  rented;  the  others  can  easily  be  made. 
The  text,  as  published  by  Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  the  libretto  accompanying  the  music  of  Mendelssohn's  opera 
based  on  this  play,  published  by  NoveUo  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
been  freely  condensed,  rearranged,  and  rewritten.  The  orches- 
traticm  is  published  by  Breitkoph  &  Hortel,  New  York.  Directions 
for  adapting  the  score  will  be  furnished  on  application.  The  notes 
which  f oUow  the  text  may  aid  in  reading  the  piano  score  and  in 
interpreting  the  choruses,  the  lines,  and  the  essentials  of  the  action. 
The  production  entire  should  occupy  about  forty-five  minutes. 

THE  ANTIGONE  OF  SOPHOCLES 

Antigone Daughter  of  Oedipus 

Ismens Sister  of  Antigone 

Creon King  of  Thebes 

Hatmon Son  of  Creon 

Tiresias A  Prophet 

Guard  I 

Guard  II 

Chorus  Leader 

Chorus  of  Theban  Maidens 

Place:  The  country  about  Thebes, 

ToiE:  About  440  B.C.,  a  summer  midday. 

(i)  Overture 

(2)  Ant.:  O  my  dear  sister.  Is  there  an  evil 

By  the  wrath  of  Jove  we  have  not  felt  already  ? 
All  that's  distressful  hath  been  ours;  and  now 
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This  dreadful  edict  from  the  tyrant  comes 
To  double  our  misfortunes.    Hast  thou  heard 
What  harsh  conmiands  he  hath  imposed  on  all? 

Is.:  Since  that  imhappy  day,  Antigone, 

When  by  each  other's  hand  our  brothers  fell, 
I've  heard  naught  that  could  joy  or  grief  bestow. 

AfU.:        I  thought  thou  wert  a  stranger  to  the  tidings, 
And  therefore  called  thee  forth,  that  here  alone 
I  might  impart  them  to  thee. 

Is.:  O!    What  are  they?    {Rises.) 

For  something  dreadful  labors  in  thy  breast. 

AfU.:        Know,  then,  from  Creon,  our  indulgent  lord, 
Our  hapless  brothers  met  a  different  fate; 
To  honor  one,  and  one  to  infamy, 
He  hath  consigned;  with  fxmeral  rites  he  graced 
The  body  of  our  dear  Eteocles, 
While  Polynices'  wretched  carcass  he, 
Unburied,  unlamented,  left  exposed, 
A  feast  for  hxmgry  vultures  on  the  plain. 
No  pitying  friend  will  dare  to  violate 
The  tyrant's  harsh  conunand,  for  public  death 
Awaits  the  offender!    Creon  comes  himself 
To  tell  us  of  it;  such  is  our  condition. 
This  is  the  crisis,  this  the  hour,  Ismene, 
That  must  declare  thee  worthy  of  thy  birth. 
Or  show  thee  mean,  base,  and  degenerate. 

Is.:  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Defy  his  power  ?    Condemn  the  laws  ? 

AfU.:        To  act  with  me,  or  not;  consider,  and  resolve. 

Is.:  What  daring  deed  wouldst  thou  attempt  ?    What  is  it  ? 

Speak! 

AfU.:        To  join  and  take  the  body,  my  Ismene. 

Is.:  Ha!    And  wouldst  thou  dare  to  bury  it,  when  thus  we 

are  forbidden  ? 

AfU.:        Ay,  to  bury  him;    he  is  my  brother,  and  thine,  too, 

Ismene! 

Is.:  Hath  not  the  king  pronoxmced  it  death  to  all  ? 
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AfU.:        He  hath  no  right,  no  power  to  keep  me  from  my  own. 
Is.:  Alas!    Remember  our  mihappy  father's  fate; 

Oppressed  with  shame  and  infamy,  he  died. 
What  from  our  disobedience  can  we  hope 
But  misery  and  ruin  ?    Poor,  weak  women,  we! 
Therefore  to  this,  and  worse  than  this,  my  sister,  we 
must  submit. 
AfU.:        Act  as  thou  wilt;  I'll  bury  him  myself; 

Let  me  perform  but  that,  and  death  is  welcome. 
Is.:  Alas!    I  tremble  for  thee. 

AfU.:        Tremble  for  thyself,  and  not  for  me. 
Is.:  0!  do  not  tell  thy  purpose; 

I  beg  thee,  do  not!    I  shall  ne'er  betray  thee. 
AfU.:         I'd  have  it  known.    I  know  my  duty. 

And  I'll  pay  it  there  where  'twiU  be  best  accepted. 
{Starts  to  go.) 
Is.:  It  cannot  be;   'tis  folly  to  attempt  it.    (Tries  to  detaifi 

her.) 
AfU.:         Go  on,  and  I  shall  hate  thee!    Our  dear  brother. 
He,  too,  shall  hate  thee  as  his  bitterest  foe. 
Go.    Leave  me  there  to  suffer  for  my  rashness. 
Is.:  Go.    Do  thy  purpose  though  it  be  imwise. 

It  proves  the  deep  devotion  of  thy  love.    {ExeufU  R.) 
(3)  {EfUer  Creon  L.  aful  Chorus  L.) 
UYjCho.:  Orb  of  Helios,  thou  whose  light,  over  Thebes's  sev'ngated 

walls 
Never  shone  so  intensely  bright,  all  hail;   eye  of  the 

golden  day,  hail. 
Sublimely  thou  soarest,  o'er  Dirce's  current  thy  beam 

thou  pourest. 
Thy  pow'r  smote  his  bright  silver  shields,  who  left  Argos 

in  proud  array. 
Back,  with  keen  urging  lash,  thou  didst  his  war  dash, 
defeated,  affrighted. 
Creofi:      At  length,  our  empire,  shook  by  dvil  broils 
The  gods  to  peace  and  safety  have  restored. 
'Tis  my  firm  thought,  and  I  have  held  it  ever, 
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That  he  who  rules,  and  doth  not  follow  that 

Which  wisdom  counsels,  must  be  the  worst  of  men. 

So  therefore  have  I  sent  my  edict  forth 

That  they  should  bury  him  who  nobly  fought 

And  died  for  Thebes — the  good  Eteocles. 

For  Polynices,  thirsting  for  a  brother's  blood, 

I  have  decreed  he  lie  xmburied,  his  vile  carcass  to  the 
birds  a  prey. 
Cho,  Leader: 

Son  of  Menoeceus,  thine  is  the  power 

O'er  aU  supreme,  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Creon:       Be  careful,  then,  my  orders  are  obeyed. 

I  have  appointed  some  to  watch  the  body. 
Cho.  Leader: 

What,  then,  remains  for  us  ? 
Creon:       To  see  that  none,  by  your  connivance,  violate  the  law. 

{Enter  Guard  I  R.    Kneels^  hands  extended,) 
GiMrd  I:  O,  King,  it  was  not  I,  nor  have  I  seen  the  man  who  did 

the  deed. 
Creon:      What,  man  ? 
Guard  I:  The  body  of  Polynices,  some  rash  hand 

Hath  buried,  scattered  p'er  his  corse  the  dust, 

And  funeral  rites  performed. 
Creon:       Who  dared  do  this  ?    (To  Chorus) 
Guard  I:  'Tis  yet  unknown. 

No  tomb  was  raised;  light  lay  the  scattered  earth. 

Nor  could  we  trace  the  steps  of  dog  or  beast. 

The  guards  accused  each  other,  and  aU  declared 

Their  solemn  oath  they  knew  not  of  the  deed. 

At  length  one  guard  proposed  that  aU  should  be 

To  thee  discovered:  and  'twas  my  lot 

To  pour  the  news,  unwilling,  into  ears 

Unwilling  to  receive  it;  for  I  know 

None  ever  loved  the  messenger  of  ill. 
Cho.  Leader  {to  Creon) : 

To  me  it  seems  as  if  the  hand  of  heaven  were  in  the  deed. 
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Creon:      Be  silent,  ere  my  rage  pronounce  thee  fool. 
But  well  I  know,  the  murmuring  citizens 
Who  would  nqt  bend  beneath  my  yoke,  by  hire 
Corrupted,  have  dared  the  venturous  deed.    But  mark 

{To  Guard.) 
Almighty  Jove,  if  to  my  eyes  you  do  not  bring 
The  traitor,  know,  death  itself  shall  not  suffice 
To  glut  my  vengeance. 

Guard  I:  My  lord,  I  did  not  do  it. 

Creon:       Thou  hast  sold  thy  life  for  gain. 

Guard  I:  'Tis  cruel  to  suspect  me. 

Creon:  Thou  talk'st  it  bravely;  but  remember  all 
Unless  you  do  produce  him,  you  shall  find 
The  miseries  which  on  ill-got  wealth  await. 

Guard  I:  Would  he  were  found  I    That  must  we  leave  to  fate. 

(Stands  L.) 

(s)  {Enter  Antigpne  and  Guard  II  R) 

(6)  Cho:    Amazement!    Do  the  powers  of  Olympus  deceive  my 

senses? 
I  know,  yet  fain  would  deny,  that  I  now  behold  Antigone 

here, 
Miserable  child  of  a  wretched  father,  of  Oedipus.    Ah! 

what  means  this  ? 
Say,  can  it  be  that  thou  hast  dared  to  infringe  thus  the 

Monarch's 
Command;  can  it  be  that  thou  art  the  offender  ? 

(7)  Guard  II: 

It  is  she,  'tis  she  who  hath  buried  the  corse. 
Unaided,  she  inter'd  it. 
Creon:      Whom  have  we  here?    {Rises.)    Doth  Justice  smile 

on  us? 
Guard  II:  Oh,  my  Lord,  boxmd  by  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  thee 
And  to  our  country,  we  bring  here  this  virgin; 
Whom,  as  she  sprinkled  o'er  her  brother's  dust 
The  varied  wreath,  we  seized.    Henceforth  we  stand 
acquitted. 
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Creon:      Art  thou  sure  'twas  she  ? 

Guard  II:  These  eyes  beheld  her.    With  careful  hands 

From  off  the  carcass  we  removed  the  scattered  dust. 

Then  to  a  hill  retired;  there  watched  at  distance  till  the 
midday  sxm 

Scorched  o'er  our  heads,  when  we  beheld  this  virgin 

Issuing  forth,  and  heard  her  cries  distressful 

When  upon  her  brother's  corse  she  cast  her  eyes; 

Loud  shrieked,  and  cursed  the  hand  that  did  the  impious 
deed; 

Then  sprinkled  o'er  the  crumbled  earth;   and  from  a 
brazen  urn 

Her  due  libations  poured.    We  saw,  and  straight 

Pursued  her;  unappalled  she  seemed,  and  still, 

As  we  did  question  her,  confessed  it  all. 
Creon  {to  Antigone) : 

Speak,  thou  who  bend'st  to  earth  thy  drooping  head. 

Dost  thou  deny  the  fact  ? 
AfU.  (defianUy) : 

Deny  it  ?    No. 
Creon  {to  Guard  II) : 

Retire,  for  thou  art  free.    {Exit  Guard  II  R.) 
{To  Ant.) 

And  now  be  brief  and  tell  me,  heard'st  thou  our  decree  ? 
{Sits.) 
Ant.:        I  did.    'Twas  public;  how  could  I  avoid  it  ? 
Creon:      And  dar'st  thou,  then,  to  disobey  the  law  ? 
Ant.:        I  dare.    Believe  me.  King,  'tis  happiness  to  die. 

Without  remorse  I  shall  embrace  my  fate. 

But  to  my  brother  had  I  left  my  rites 

Of  sepulture  unpaid,  I  then,  indeed. 

Had  been  most  wretched. 
Creon  {to  Chorus) : 

This  proud  offender,  not  content,  it  seems. 

To  violate  my  laws,  adds  crime  to  crime. 

Smiles  at  my  threats,  and  glories  in  her  guilt. 

If  I  should  suffer  her  to  'scape  my  vengeance. 
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She  were  the  man,  not  I.    Her  sister,  too,  I  find 
Accomplice   in   the   deed.    Go,   call   her   forth.    {To 
Guard  I.) 

(Exit  Guard  I R.) 
AfU.:        I  am  thy  captive,  thou  wouldst  have  my  life; 

Will  that  content  thee? 
Creon:  Yes,  'tis  all  I  wish. 

AfU.:        Why  this  delay  ?    I  cannot  live  to  do 

A  deed  more  glorious. 
Creon:  Dost  thou  not  blush  ? 

AfU.:        For  what  ?    Why  blush  to  pay  a  sister's  duty  ? 

My  love  shall  go  with  him,  but  not  my  hate. 
Creofi:      To  Hades,  then,  and  love  him. 

While  I  exist,  no  woman  shall  control  me. 
(8)  {EfUer  Ismene  afid  Guard  I  R) 
Cho.:        See,  from  the  gates  Ismene  comes;  the  tears  she  sheds 

express 
A  sister's  love;  the  cloud  of  sorrow  lowers  o'er  her  brow; 
How  faded  is  the  luster  of  her  cheek. 
Creofi  {to  Ismene) : 

Come  forth.    What  say'st  thou  ?   Wert  thou  accomplice 

in  the  deed. 
Or  wilt  thou  swear  that  thou  are  innocent  ? 
Is.  {stafids  forth) : 

I  do  acknowledge  it,  if  she  permit  me; 
I  was  accomplice,  and  the  crime  was  mine. 
(Antigone  steps  toward  her  angrily.    Guard  ffuikes  an  instinctive 

movemefU  toward  her.) 
AfU.:         'Tis  false.    Thou  didst  refuse,  nor  would  I  hold  com- 
munion with  thee. 
Is.:  Antigone!    Do  not  despise  me.    I  but  ask  to  die 

With  thee,  and  pay  due  honors  to  the  dead. 
AfU.:         Pretend  not  to  a  merit  thou  hast  not. 

Live  thou!    It  is  enough  for  me  to  die. 
Is.:  And  will  you  not  permit  me,  then,  to  share  your  fate  ? 

AfU.:         Thy  choice  was  life:  'tis  mine  to  die. 
Creon:      Both  seem  deprived  of  reason;  one,  indeed,  was  ever  thus. 
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Oh,  do  not,  then,  retain  thy  will  and  still  believe 

No  sense  but  thine  can  judge  aright. 

Then  mitigate  thy  wrath,  my  father. 

And  give  way  to  sweet  repentance. 
Creon:      And  have  we  lived  so  long,  then,  to  be  taught, 

At  last,  our  duty  by  a  boy  like  thee  ? 
Hae.:        Yoxmg  though  I  am,  I  still  may  judge  aright; 

Wisdom  in  action  lies,  and  not  in  years. 
Crean  (to  Chorus) : 

He  pleads  the  woman's  cause.    It  is  a  crime 

To  guard  my  throne  and  rights  from  violation  ? 
Hae.:        He  cannot  guard  them  who  condemns  the  gods  and 

violates  their  laws. 
Creon:      Oh!    Thou  art  worse,  more  impious,  even,  than  she  thou 

hast  defended  ? 
Bae.:        Naught  have  I  done  to  merit  this  reproof. 
Creon:      Hast  thou  not  pleaded  for  her  ? 
Hae.:        No,  for  thee  and  for  myself;  for  the  eternal  gods. 
Creon:      Then  know  she  shall  not  live  to  be  thy  wife. 
Hae.:        Then  she  must  die;  another,  too,  may  fail. 
Creon  (arises): 

Ha!  dost  thou  threaten  me,  audacious  traitor  ? 
Hae.:        What  are  my  threats  ? 
Creon:  Now  by  Olympus  here, 

I  swear  thy  vile  reproaches  shall  not  pass 

Unpimished.    {To  Guard  U)  Call  her  forth.    Before  her 
bridegroom 

She  shall  be  brought,  and  perish  in  his  sight. 

{ExU  Guard  II  R.) 
Hae.:        These  eyes  shall  never  see  it.    Let  the  slaves 

Who  fear  thy  rage,  submit  to  it;  but  know, 

'Tis  the  last  time  thou  shalt  behold  thy  son. 

(Exit  Hae.  R.) 
Creon:      Well,  let  him  go;  be  it  as  it  may. 

Death  is  their  portion,  and  he  shall  not  save  them. 
Cho.  Leader: 

Must  they  both  die,  then  ? 
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Creon:  No;  'tis  well  advised. 

Ismene  lives;  but  for  Antigone, — 
Cho.  Leader: 

O  KingI    What  death  is  she  decreed  to  suffer? 
Creon:       Far  from  the  hands  of  men  I'll  have  her  led, 
And  in  a  rocky  cave  beneath  the  earth 
There  let  her  pray  the  only  God  she  worships 
To  save  her  twm  this  death.    Perchance  she  may      ' 
At  last  percdve  where  reverence  is  due. 
(Exit  Creon  L.) 
(lo)  (Enter  Ant.  and  Guard  II  R.) 
Cho.:        O,  heart-rending  sight,  what  emotions  rise; 
My  sorrow  is  greater  than  words  can  relate; 
It  flows  from  my  bosom  in  streams  to  my  ears, 
Thus  beholding  fair  Antigtme's  fate  urge  her  on  to  the 
do<»n  of  all  mortak. 
(ii)i4»^.  (seats  herself): 

Behold  me  now,  my  native  citizens,  treading  the 
Pathway  to  my  father's  home.    My  last  bright  beams, 
Of  gfdden  Helios,  will  set  forever.    Death  leads  me  on 
To  Acheron,  whose  dismal  stream  I  cross  to  peaceful 

Hades: 
There  I  soon  shall  rest.    Hymen's  hymn  never  there 

will  sound. 
There    no   bridal   chorus  ever  will  greet  me;    I  am 
betrothed  to  Acheron. 
(12)  Cho.:  Her  stms  were  gods,  a  goddess  was  she,  our  fathers  were 
mortal; 
Mortal  are  we.    Remember,  bow  gloriously  great  it 

will  be 
To  share  the  fate  of  immortals. 

Gods  of  my  fathers,  see!    They  insult 

verge  of  death.    I  call  ye  all  to  witness, 

wept  by  friends,  and  by  what  laws 
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I  go  to  linger  in  the  hollow  rock,  where  I  must  die. 
Not  a  tear,  not  a  friend,  all  alone,  I  must  go  to  the 

gloomy 
Shades  below.    Thou  bright  beam  of  day,  ever  glorious 

ray, 
I  never  shall  see  thee  again.    Alas,  I  look  for  pity,  but 
in  vain.    {Sinks  to  ground.) 

(14)  (Enter  Creon  L.) 
Creon:      Lean  not  on  Hope;  what  I  have  will'd  is  fixed,  and  now 

shall  be  fulfilled. 
{Exeunt  Ant.  and  Guard  II  R.  during  following  dirge.) 
{iS)Cho.:  Sweet  tender  flower,  bom  for  an  hour,  now  by  Death's 

cold  hand  stricken. 
Sweet  tender  flower,  bom  for  an  hour,  now  by  Death's 

cold  hand  stricken. 
Ne'er  shall  thy  voice  laugh  and  rejoice,  ne'er  shall  thy 

life  blood  quicken. 
Sleep,  gentle  child,  pure,  imdefiled;  weq>ing,  to  dust  we 

yield  thee; 
Sleq>,  gentle  child,  pure,  imdefiled;  weeping,  to  dust  we 

yield  thee. 
Hushed  are  thy  cries,  closed  are  thine  eyes,  peace  now 
forever  shield  thee. 

(16)  {Enter  Tiresias  and  Guard  I L,) 
Tir.:         King  of  Thebes,  behold,  conducted  hither 

By  my  gentle  guide,  Tiresias  comes. 
Creon:      O  venerable  prophet.    What  hast  thou  to  impart? 

{Leads  him  to  seat.) 
Tir.:         I  will  inform  thee,  therefore  be  wise,  for  know. 

This  very  hour  is  the  important  crisis  of  thy  fate. 
Creon  {starts): 

Speak,  then,  what  is  it?    How  I  dread  thy  words! 
{Aside.) 
Tir.:         Know,  then,  that  sitting  on  my  andent  throne 
Sudden  a  strange  imusual  noise  was  heard 
Of  birds,  whose  loud  and  barb'rous  dissonance 
I  knew  not  how  to  interpret.    Amazed  and  fearful, 
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Instantly  I  tried,  on  burning  altars,  holy  sacrifice. 
Then  mark  me  well.    I  learned  from  thee  doth  evil  flow 
From  thy  xmjust  decree.    Consider  this,  my  son. 
And,  O  remember,  to  err  is  hmnan,  and  he  alone 
Is  wise  and  happy,  who,  when  ills  are  done, 
Persists  not,  but  would  heal  the  woxmd  he  made. 

Crean:      I  know,  old  man,  I  am  the  general  mark. 

The  butt  of  all.    But  learn  from  me,  that  never 
Shall  I  buy  a  tomb  for  Polynices. 

Tit.:         Thus  doth  the  tyrant  heed  not  wisdom's  ways. 

Crean:      Know'st  thou  'tis  a  king  thou'rt  talking  thus  to  ? 

Tit.:         Thou  wilt  oblige  me,  then,  to  utter  that  which  I  had 
Purposed  to  conceal  ? 

Creon:  Speak  out;  say  what  thou  wilt. 

Tir.:         Not  many  days  shall  the  bright  sun  perform 
His  stated  course  ere  thou,  too,  shalt  weep. 
For  that  thy  cruel  sentence  decreed  a  guiltless 
Virgin  to  the  tomb,  and  kept  on  earth  unbiuried. 
An  imhallowed  corse,  which  not  to  thee  of  right  belonged. 
The  ministers  of  death  have  spread  the  snare. 
And  with  like  woes  await  to  punish  thee. 
Now,  boy,  conduct  me  home.    (Starts  toward  exit.) 
{Exeunt  Tir.  and  Guard  I L.    Silence  far  a  moment.) 

Cho.  Leader: 

He's  gone;  and  dreadful  were  his  prophecies, 
(r^^  Creoii)    Son  of  Menoeceus,  now  thou  need'st  most 
counsel. 

Creon:      What  wouldst  thou  advise  ?    I  will  obey  thee. 

Cho.  Leader: 

Set  the  virgin  free,  and  let  a  tomb  be  raised  for  Polynices. 

Creon:      And  dost  thou  coimsel  this  ?    O  must  I  yield  ? 

Cho.  Leader: 

Immediately,  O  King,  for  vengeance  falls 
With  hasty  footsteps  on  the  guilty  head. 

Creon:      I  must  reverse  the  sentence;  and  do  you, 
Quick,  hasten  to  the  place:  myself  will  go, 
And  the  same  hand  that  bound  shall  set  her  free. 
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I  see,  that  justice  iducfa  the  gods  uphcdd. 
Should  ever  be  the  hig^best  aim  of  life. 
{ExU  Cmm  L.    Emier  Guard  11 IL) 
Guard  II:  They  are  dead;  and  those  who  live,  the  dreadful  cause. 
Cho.  Leader: 

Quick,  tdl  us  who  the  slayer  and  the  slain. 
(Chorus  gathers  around  1dm.) 
Guard  II:  Haemon  is  dead. 
Cho.  Leader: 

Dead!  by  what  hand,  his  father's  <»*  his  own  ? 
GiMiri //:  Enraged,  and  grieving  for  his  murdered  love,  he  slew 

himsdf. 

Cho.  Leader: 

O  prophet,  thy  prediction  were  too  true. 

{Emier  Creon  L.) 

(17)  Cho.:  Our  monarch  i4^)ears,  see  the  burden  he  bears. 
In  his  heart  he  enfdds  Death's  fatal  ixAiea — 
The  death  of  his  son.    Tlie  deed  is  his  own, 
If  freely  the  truth  may  be  qx^en. 

Creon:      Ah,  me,  behold  the  dire  result  of  rigor; 

Which  thus  hath  caused  the  death  of  life  I  gave. 
My  errors  are  my  curse,  my  son,  my  son, 
Doomed  to  untimely  death. 

(Enier  Guard  I R.) 

{iS)  Guard  I.    {Kneels): 

Thus  oppressed,  my  lord,  with  bitterest 
Misfortune,  more  affliction  awaits  thee  still. 
Which  thou  shalt  find  within.    The  Queen  is  dead, 
Her  wounds  yet  fresh.    Eager,  alas,  to  show 
A  mother's  love,  she  followed  her  lost  child. 

Creon.   (Rises;  hands  upraised): 

Alas,  O  new  calamity,  what  more 
Of  ill  hath  Fate  in  store  for  me  ? 
Ah,  wretched  mother,  hapless  child, 
Ishudderat  the  thought!    Will  no  one  pierce  me  with  a 
two-edged  sword  ? 
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Surrounded  by  inextricable  ills,  plunged  deep  in  sorrow, 
Ye  behold  me  now.    {To  Chorus.) 
Guard  I:  Dying,  she  charged  thee  with  her  children's  death. 
Creon:      Say,  in  what  manner  did  she  cease  to  live  ? 
Guard  I:  Her  own  hand  struck  the  weapon  to  her  heart, 
When  she  received  the  news  of  Haemon's  death. 
And  of  Antigone's. 
Creon:      O,  woe  to  me,  on  me  alone,  the  weight  of  these  disasters 

falls. 
The  crime  is  mine;  for  I  it  was  who  caused  their  death; 
I  murdered  them.    I,  only.    Come  hither,  come.    {To 
Guards.) 
{Sinks  to  ground.    Guards  catch  and  support  /dm.) 
(19)  Cko.:  'Tis  Wisdom  that  sees  the  way  to  be  blest; 
To  revere  the  decrees  ordained  by  the  deities, 
Ever  is  best.    All  the  strokes  of  injustice,  most  justly 

rebound. 
All   the   strokes   of   injustice,   most   justly   rebound; 

recoiling, 
They  wound.    When  erring  men,  corrected,  grow  sage, 

their  Wisdom 
Crowns  their  age. 

{Moving  ojff  R.  repeat:  "All  the  strokes,"  etc.) 

{Curtain) 

NOTES 

I.  Play  the  entire  overture,  pp.  1-5,  raising  the  curtain  at  the  second  brace 
on  p.  5.    Antigone  and  Ismene  are  discovered,  Istnene  seated  on  a  mound. 

3.  This  dialogue  should  dearly  and  sharply  bring  out  the  contrasting 
characters  of  the  two  sisters,  and  the  inunediate  issue  of  the  play.  Antigone 
goes  out  defiantly;  Ismene  follows  her  reluctantly. 

3.  The  chorus,  numbering  from  twenty  to  forty,  and  equally  divided  as  to 
sopranos  and  altos,  should  enter  simultaneously  R.  and  L.,  marching  down 
stage,  circling  in  some  conventional  fashion,  and,  finally,  on  the  entrance  of 
Creon  near  the  end  of  their  song,  group  themselves  R. 

(The  choruses,  of  course,  are  written  for  male  voices,  and  boys  should  be 
used  if  possible.  But  the  score  is  well  adapted  for  female  voices  in  unison  or 
two-part  form.)    The  chorus  should  be  carefully  trained  to  help  interpret  the 
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lines  and  action  of  the  prindpab  by  simultaneous  gesture,  facial  expression,  and 
quick,  sharp  attack  on  their  recitative  passages. 

4.  The  opening  chorus  should  be  begun  off  stage,  to  carry  the  impression  of 
distance,  and  repeated  while  marching  on  and  until  Creon  enters  and  seats 
himself.  Use  the  score  from  p.  6  to  the  end  of  the  second  brace  on  p.  7.  It 
should  be  sung  in  strict  time,  with  much  dignity,  retarding  only  the  last  two 
measures.  The  word  "dash"  may  be  held.  The  chorus  should  always  sing 
with  faces  and  gesture  R.  or  L.  as  the  prindpab  enter,  turning  as  they  come 
down  stage.  The  Chorus  Leader  should  stand  in  front  of  the  others  when 
addressing  Creon.  The  Chorus  should  rdnforce  her  action  in  every  possible 
way. 

5.  On  the  Guards^  last  word  "fate,"  Guard  II  should  enter  quickly  with 
AnUgonef  thrusting  her  before  Creon,  where  she  stands  dejectedly. 

6.  The  Chorus  should  sing  redtative  pp.  28-^9,  in  strict  adherence  to  the 
indications  on  the  score,  with  much  dramatic  fervor.  The  word  "be"  at  the 
top  of  p.  29  should  be  hdd.    Sing  the  rest  of  the  page  staccato. 

7.  The  Guard  II  should  utter  his  next  lines  strictly  between  the  chords  of 
the  next  passage. 

8.  The  Chorus  Leader  should  redte  her  lines  "See,  from  the  gates  .  .  .  ." 
in  monotone,  accenting  her  words  with  the  notes  of  the  music.  Considerable 
drill  should  be  given  to  this  so  as  to  get  an  accurate  and  sympathetic  interpre- 
tation.   Ismene  is  led  in  slowly  in  time  to  the  music. 

The  Chorus  augments  their  Leader  with  correqx)nding  gesture,  exchanging 
looks  among  themsdves. 

9.  Play  the  piano  score  at  the  top  of  p.  43  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  exit 
of  AnUgone  and  Ismene.  Haemon  enters  as  the  Chorus  begins  to  sing.  He 
remains  kneding  bdore  his  father  until  they  finish  the  passage.  Hold  the  last 
two  syllables  of  "affection."  Play  the  rest  of  the  piano  score  at  the  bottom 
of  p.  43. 

10.  AnUgone  is  led  slowly  on  to  the  music  at  the  top  of  p.  47,  the  singing 
beginning  as  she  seats  herself. 

11.  Antigone^s  reply,  p.  48,  should  be  uttered  in  monotone  in  exact  accord 
with  the  music.    It  ends  in  the  second  measure,  last  brace  on  that  page. 

12.  The  Chorus*  reply  begins  on  p.  50,  as  indicated.  The  last  two  syllables 
of  "immortals"  should  be  hdd. 

13.  AnUgone's  rq>ly  following  on  p.  51  should  be  very  staccato.  She  con- 
tinues on  p.  54  to  the  bottom  of  that  page. 

14.  Creon  enters  on  chords  struck  in  last  brace,  bottom  of  page  55.  His 
lines  "Lean  not  on  Hope  .  ..."  are  uttered  at  the  end  of  that  brace. 

15.  Antigone  is  led  slowly  out  by  Guard  II  to  the  music  of  "Sweet  tender 
flower,"  from  The  Daughter  of  Jairus  by  Stainer,  published  by  Ditson  or 
Schirmer,  New  York.  It  is  sung  unaccompanied  by  the  Chorus.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  Chorus  does  not  flat  in  changing  from  the  pianissimo  passages. 
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16.  TfreisMU  is  led  in  because  he  is  old  and  blind.  He  enters  at  the  dose  of 
the  piano  score  played  from  the  last  two  braces  on  p.  65. 

17.  Creon  enters  slowly  on  opening  music,  p.  83,  and  sinks  to  seat  in  despair. 
Chorus  returns  to  its  former  place.  Music  continues  on  p.  84  and  goes  to 
opening  chord  in  the  first  measure  of  the  second  brace,  p.  85.  Creon  should  be 
drilled  to  utter  all  his  lines  through  these  redtative  passages  with  great  exact- 
ness of  phrasing  and  dramatic  fervor. 

18.  Guard  I  enters  during  piano  accompaniment  top  of  p.  87.  Creon  and 
Guard  I  continue  using  lines  as  indicated  in  the  text,  to  the  music  on  pp.  87  and 
88,  ending  at  end  of  fourth  brace,  p.  88.  There  is  a  general  consternation  and 
movement  among  the  Chorus.  After  a  pause,  the  piano  score  at  the  top  of 
p.  91  is  played  while  the  Chorus  takes  places  for  dqutrture. 

19.  The  final  chorus,  running  from  p.  91  to  the  bottom  of  p.  93,  may  be 
sung  at  least  twice  as  they  go  out,  giving  the  effect  of  distance.  The  curtain 
goes  down  on  Creon  supported  by  the  Guards,  who  are  overcome  with  grief. 
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The  talk  of  inotivation,  as  the  pedagogical  vernacular  has  it, 
is  rife  in  the  land.  And  properly,  for,  whatever  the  name,  the 
thing  is  momentous.  To  no  teacher,  surely,  is  the  question  of 
motive  power  more  momentous  than  to  the  teacher  of  English; 
because  in  the  long  and  difficult  struggle  for  the  mastery  over  one's 
native  tongue  victory  is  almost  assured  to  those  who  truly  strive. 
Barring  the  fortunate  inheritance  of  wide  estates  in  the  ancestral 
realm,  and  barring  paupers,  each  of  our  pupils  must  cultivate  his 
own  little  field  for  the  most  that  is  in  it;  and  it  comes  near  being 
true  that  in  this  domain  self-cultivation  is  the  only  cultivation. 
That  is  to  say,  if  any  child  wills  to  master  his  native  tongue,  he 
can — ^provided  he  lives  long  enough  and  wills  hard  enough;  if  he 
wills  not,  no  power  can  master  it  for  him.  The  problem  of  the 
teacher,  then,  almost  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  making  the 
pupils  care,  rightly  and  persistently  care,  to  improve. 

In  these  dajrs  of  leaming-made-easy,  when,  even  without  a 
teacher,  all  things  come  to  him  who  reads,  certainly  the  first — 
I  had  almost  said  the  only — condition  of  progress  is  the  possession 
of  the  three  capital  C's — conviction,  curiosity,  and  courage.  With 
this  motive  power,  a  teacher's  help,  though  useful,  is  hardly  neces- 
sary; without  it,  all  the  teacher's  friendly  tugging  will  drag  the 
pupil  but  a  stone's  throw  up  the  Hill  Difficulty,  where  the  teacher 
must  leave  him  and  where  he  will  camp  by  the  wajrside  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  If  the  motive  power  is  not  there,  the  teacher's  one 
hope  is  to  kindle  it.  He  cannot  do  even  this  for  every  pupil, 
but  his  chief  business  is  to  try. 

Conviction,  curiosity,  and  courage — the  very  sound  of  the  words 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Elementary  School  Section  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  Chicago,  November  39, 191 3. 
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is  inspiring.  What  do  they  mean  as  applied  to  intellectual  prog- 
ress ?  Conviction  of  the  sins  of  ignorance,  conviction  of  the  beauty 
of  rightness;  curiosity,  intellectual  curiosity,  the  insatiable  curiosity 
of  the  Elephant's  child,  the  curiosity  of  Ulysses — 

yearning  in  desire 
To  foUow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought; 

and  courage,  perhaps  an  inseparable  companion  of  these  two,  the 
courage  that  takes  the  Elephant's  child  a  thousand  miles  across 
Africa  to  discover  what  the  crocodile  had  for  dinner;  the  courage 
of  the 

.  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Conviction,  curiosity,  and  courage,  in  their  highest  forms,  are  not 
too  high  for  the  simplest  everyday  needs  of  those  who  would  achieve 
in  any  intellectual  struggle;  and  without  at  least  a  spark  of  their 
ardor  even  a  child's  task  is  hopeless. 

So  far  in  this  paper  the  mastery  of  English  has  been  spoken  of 
as  a  single  thing.  It  is  true  that  in  the  grades,  far  more  than  in 
high  school  or  college,  it  is  a  single  thing:  the  ability  to  read,  the 
ability  to  talk  and  write,  the  understanding  of  the  relations  of 
words  all  together  contributing  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  child 
in  the  realm  of  English.  But  in  the  upper  grades,  with  the  period 
of  self-consciousness,  begins  a  more  direct  effort  toward  the  par- 
ticular and  separable  ends  of  reading,  composition,  and  grammar. 
It  is  especially  in  the  field  of  composition — the  expression  of 
thought  in  speech  or  in  writing — ^that  the  question  of  motive  is 
here  to  be  considered. 

Very  practically,  first,  why  is  it  such  a  difficult  task  to  arouse 
conviction,  curiosity,  and  courage  for  the  mastery  of  English 
composition;  and  second,  what  are  some  means  of  arousing  them 
in  children  of  the  upper  grades  ? 

This  is  the  situation.    The  school,  with  its  crowded  curriculum, 

too  often  forgets,  after  the  first  two  or  three  grades,  to  make  in^)rove- 

ment  in  English  an  end.    Frequently  there  is  no  time  set  aside  for 

-"on  work  after  formal  grammar  is  begun — ^in  Illinois  it  is 

^  that  two-thirds  of  the  country  schools  at  least  plan 
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for  practically  no  composition  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades — ^and  the  teacher  is  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  use  the 
opportunities  of  other  recitations.  But  even  if  the  teacher  does 
care,  the  children,  most  democratic  of  beings,  talk  the  talk  of  the 
majority  on  the  playground,  on  the  streets,  in  their  homes;  the 
talk  of  the  majority  is  careless  of  rules  and  ignorant  of  standards; 
with  a  fourth-grade  vocaoulary  and  fourth-grade  habits  of  expres- 
sion, a  seventh-  or  eighth-grade  child  can  make  known  most  of 
his  wants  and  most  of  his  thoughts  to  his  playmates  and  his  kin- 
folks.  The  conversation  that  he  hears,  the  local  newspapers  that 
he  learns  to  read,  pass  on  to  him  the  worn  coins  of  provmdalism, 
bad  grammar,  and  vague,  slovenly,  and  insincere  and  high-flown 
diction.  For  a  few  hours  a  day  five  days  out  of  seven  he  is  shut  up 
in  a  different  world,  where  the  teacher,  perhaps,  as  one  pupil  said, 
'' always  requests  us  to  use  good  English."  But  what  of  it  ?  Too 
often  the  only  use  for  any  English  at  all  is  for  a  few  words  in  answer 
to  rapid-fire  questions,  and  nobody  but  the  teacher  has  a  chance 
to  express  himself.  If  the  pupil  can  do  his  s\xms  and  learn  his  facts 
the  pupil  will  ^'get  promoted."  It  is  soon  over,  and  on  the  play- 
ground a  fellow  who  speaks  correctly  is  likely  to  be  ''prissy,"  or  a 
girl  ''stuck  up."  In  other  words,  public  opinion  in  the  school  itself, 
if  let  alone,  is  against  improvement,  conservative  of  the  wrong 
things,  and  the  wrong  things  are  breathed  in  with  the  very  air. 
How,  then,  is  the  child  to  be  convicted  of  sin  ? 

First,  the  teacher  must  have  been  convicted  and  curious  and 
coiirageous  about  his  own  self-cultivation  in  English.  If  he  has 
been,  he  will  have  some  true  standards,  he  will  know  and  feel  good 
English  when  he  hears  or  sees  it — ^not  merely  correct,  but  effective 
and  forceful  English — and  he  will  know  some  reasons  why  it  is  good ; 
he  will  have  genuine  interest  in  words,  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  them;  he  will  know  how  to  read  and  how  to  talk.  This 
implies  of  course  higher  cultivation  than  the  present  average  the 
country  over;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for. 

Then  the  teacher  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  supremely  worth 
while  to  equip  a  child  with  the  power  to  express  what  he  thinks  in 
sincere,  direct,  and  clean-cut  sentences,  however  simple,  and  that 
clear  expression  reacts  on  clear  thinking.    In  my  opinion,  and  this 
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rather  by  the  way,  if  not  only  the  first  two  or  three  grades  but  the 
whole  elementary  school  undertook  as  its  special  and  peculiar  duty 
the  training  of  a  child  in  the  vernacular — ^understanding,  of  course, 
that  language  is  nothing  if  not  an  embodiment  of  thought,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  direct  way  of  training  thought  than  through  this 
embodiment  in  words — ^if  the  elementary  school  did  no  more  than 
give  the  children  the  key  to  the  EngUsh  language,  with  all  that  that 
means,  it  could  no  better  prepare  them  for  further  education, 
whether  outside  the  schools  or  in  them. 

The  teacher's  genuine  interest  is  boimd  to  stimulate  motive  for 
composition  work  in  a  great  many  wajrs  that  can  hardly  be  tabu- 
lated or  measiured.  More  specifically,  to  any  teacher  who  has 
this  genuine  interest  there  are  possibly  some  means  of  convicting  the 
children  of  sin.  In  the  first  place,  the  subject  of  composition  must 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  school.  According  to  the  rhetorical 
principle  of  emphasis,  that  which  is  dwelt  upon  or  given  a  conspicu- 
ous position  will  receive  attention.  Whatever  subject  looms  large 
will  be  respected;  whatever  is  tucked  into  a  comer  will  be  for- 
gotten. If  possible,  then,  composition  should  be  dignified  with  a 
time  for  itself  on  the  school  program,  at  least  once,  better  twice  or 
three  times,  a  week  in  the  upper  grades.  But  even  if  composition 
cannot  have  time  on  the  program,  it  can  and  must  have  time  in 
the  school  day.  This  time  spent  on  clear,  concise,  and  accurate 
expression  in  every  subject  will  be  not  stolen  from  these  subjects 
but  invested  for  them.  In  this  hammering  away  all  day  long 
lies  the  greatest  opportimity  of  the  teacher  in  the  grades,  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  teacher  in  high  school  or  college.  Indeed  this 
drill  in  oral  and  written  expression  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum is  far  more  important  than  the  separate  lessons  in  expression; 
so  that  a  teacher  can  never  say  he  has  no  time  for  composition  work. 

Besides,  the  mere  time  element  in  emphasis,  a  realization  of 
actual  need  for  correct  and  forcible  expression  in  other  subjects, 
should  prove  a  powerful  motive,  a  conviction  of  real  and  immediate 
value.  What  wonder  that  children  consider  their  habits  in  English 
of  littie  importance  even  in  school,  when  the  most  continuous 
expression  required  of  them  is  the  answering  of  questions  at  the 
rate  sometimes  of  fifty  to  the  minute.    If  a  teacher  wishes  to  train 
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children  in  right  habits  of  expression  he  must  create  opportunities 
for  such  expression;  he  must  learn  to  keep  still  and  let  a  pupil  talk. 
When  the  pupil  does  talk,  the  teacher  should  insist  that  he  speak 
to  the  point  and  only  to  the  point,  answer  the  question  and  nothing 
but  the  question,  and  in  the  best  words  at  his  command.  Besides 
the  oral  expression  in  connected  sentences  to  be  required  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  grammar,  or  any  other  study,  some  written  expres- 
sion in  paragraph  form  is  useful.  Five-minute  exercises  in  any 
subject  written  on  a  topic  small  enough  to  be  handled  in  five 
minutes,  and  conforming  to  the  same  standards  as  other  composition 
work,  will  help  to  convince  a  child  of  his  need  for  composition  train- 
ing. The  proper  kind  of  criticism  is  another  means  of  conviction 
and  also  a  help  to  curiosity  and  courage.  Praise,  definite  and  dis- 
criminating praise,  is  quite  as  valuable  as  condemnation;  and 
incidentally  the  giving  of  either  blame  or  praise  by  fellow-pupils 
may  be  made  for  them  also  a  useful  exercise  in  composition.  Criti- 
cism by  the  teacher  is  frequently  not  enough  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  but  if  children  can  be  enlisted  to  criti- 
cize each  other,  this  judgment  of  peers  is  a  most  stimulating  influ- 
ence. If,  as  sometimes  happens,  pupils  will  band  together  to  cor- 
rect each  other's  faults  outside  of  school,  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
with  conviction. 

If  all  other  means  fail,  grades,  cold  grades,  are  a  last  resort. 
Why  should  a  child  be  promoted  for  his  ability  in  arithmetic  when 
he  can  neither  read  nor  write  ?  Why  should  he  go  into  high  school 
imable  to  put  two  or  three  consecutive  sentences  on  paper  or  to 
^>eak  them  without  incoherence  and  blundering?  Surely,  much 
that  must  be  done  in  the  high  school  under  present  conditions 
could  well  be  done  in  the  upper  grades  if  throughout  all  the  grades 
our  requirements  were  higher,  our  standards  more  just,  and  our 
notion  of  the  field  of  English  composition  more  comprehensive. 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  suggested  rigor  in  requirements, 
while  arousing  a  conviction  of  need,  will  stifle  curiosity  and  courage. 
This  fear  is  groundless.  In  the  seventh  grade,  after  one  or  two 
trials,  every  child  should  be  able  to  follow  directions  for  indorse- 
ment, title,  margin,  whatever  purely  mechanical  matters  go  to 
the  presenting  of  a  paper  in  good  form.    The  very  fact  that  even 
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a  stupid  boy  can  do  so  much  correctly  makes  it  worth  while  to  give 
him  his  achievement  and  to  take  nothing  but  his  best.  Rigorous 
requirement  of  good  form  in  the  composition  lesson  itself  is  not 
enough;  the  neatness  and  exactitude  will  not  carry  over  imless 
the  teacher  makes  a  bridge  for  them — ^but  this  he  can  easQy  do. 
As  to  the  less  mechanical  matters,  no  such  absolute  rule  can  be 
adopted,  but  step  should  follow  step  with  a  feeling  of  progress,  or 
curiosity  and  courage  die.  The  teaching  of  one  thing  for  which 
a  pupil  is  ever  after  responsible,  then  another  thing  plus  the  first, 
then  a  third  plus  the  first  and  second,  is  the  surest  way  to  give  that 
feeling  of  accomplishment,  of  getting  somewhere,  which  keq)s 
curiosity  and  courage  alive. 

It  follows  from  these  observations  that,  in  avoiding  discourage- 
ment and  apathy,  one  important  help  is  a  movable  goal,  ever 
visible  yet  ever  receding;  or  periiaps  rather  a  course  marked  by 
lines  each  of  which  appears  a  sufficient  goal  until  we  approach  it.  A 
series  of  small  triumphs  is  most  heartening.  Here  the  teacher's 
knowledge  of  standards,  of  what  qualities  really  do  make  composi> 
tion  good,  is  most  important;  his  knowledge  of  the  children  almost 
equally  so.  To  write  one  theme  a  month  or  a  description  or  a 
story  a  week  is  no  purpose  at  all;  and  even  to  prepare  these  in  good 
form  is  not  a  sufficient  one.  A  seventh-  or  eighth-grade  child 
is  old  enough  to  understand  something  of  what  he  is  doing,  if  the 
teacher  understands  it.  Assignments  in  the  form  of  problems, 
definite  detailed  assignments,  are  stimulating,  as  every  real  teacher 
of  any  subject  has  discovered.  Another  source  of  encouragement 
and  curiosity  is  in  the  right  models,  carefully  considered.  How  did 
the  writer  do  it  ?  If  we  can  see  clearly,  perhaps  we  can  do  it  too. 
Given  all  these  means,  add  the  utmost  friendliness  between  teacher 
and  pupils,  so  that  the  teacher's  interest  becomes  a  personal  appeal, 
and  even  in  spite  of  all  unfavorable  conditions,  the  average  pupil 
will  have  kindled  within  him  the  motive  power  for  achievement. 


LITERATURE  FOR  CHILDREN:  A  COURSE  FOR 
NORMAL-SCHOOL  STUDENTS' 


IDA  S.  SIMONSON 
Northern  lUinois  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  HI. 


In  a  school  that  must  put  large  emphasis  upon  training  its  stu- 
dents in  teaching,  that  may  even  require  of  them  as  much  as  two 
tenns  of  half-day  practice,  the  problem  of  English  coiirses  may  be 
less  a  question  of  the  kind  of  work  to  offer  than  of  the  time  necessary 
for  adequate  treatment.  For  the  work  in  composition  especially  is 
the  problem  a  very  real  one.  It  is  clear  that  this  work  should 
result  in  the  student's  individual  development  in  power  of  expres- 
sion— ^a  development  that  can  come  only  through  continued  study 
of  form  and  material  and  opportunity  for  sufficient  oral  and  written 
work,  also  that  it  should  give  some  understanding  and  mastery  of 
the  problems  in  the  language  work  of  the  grades  not  included  in  the 
course  in  grammar;  but  how  to  attain  these  ends  in  the  meager 
time  allotted  is  taxing  to  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  to 
ideals  of  accuracy  and  honesty  in  work.  From  the  limitations  in 
the  work  in  composition  it  is  gratifying  to  turn  to  the  possibilities 
in  the  one  term  of  literature  which  most  normal  schools  require  of 
the  two-year  students  who  come  from  accredited  high  schools.  For 
this  term  of  required  work  there  is  a  course  toward  which  I  feel 
much  as  the  old  farmer  must  have  felt  when  he  said  to  his  son, 
"John,  don't  go  to  the  horse  races.  But  if  you  do  go,  don't  bet. 
But  if  you  do  bet,  bet  on  the  Grant  horse."  Among  the  courses 
which  my  imagination  sees  in  a  race  for  precedence,  the  one  I 
would  pick  as  the  "  Grant  horse,"  as  the  one  most  certain  of  reach- 
ing the  desired  goal,  is  a  course  in  literature  for  children. 

This  course  should  do  two  things:  give  some  measure  of  literary 
culture — a  certain  knowledge  of  literary  facts  and  forms,  stimulate 
Uterary  interest,  give  delight  and  a  widening  outlook — and  second, 
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meet  to  some  extent  the  practical  requirements  of  the  future  teach- 
ing of  the  students,  which  means  give  some  knowledge  of  the 
material  that  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools  they  must  have, 
some  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  some  power  in  its  presentation. 
In  a  word,  it  is  such  a  course  as  will  do  away  with  the  charge  that 
these  students  do  not  themselves  know  the  things  they  are  expected 
to  teach  and  so  do  not  know  what  they  should  mean  to  the  pupils 
they  teach.  What  is  the  great  end  in  the  work  of  the  literature 
department  in  a  normal  school  but  to  bring  to  the  children  of  the 
grades  their  own  in  the  great  world  of  literature?  It  is  for  the 
teacher  of  literature  ever  to  see  before  her,  in  the  planning  of  her 
work,  the  waiting  children  of  the  schools.  Those  who  go  out  from 
her  classes  ought  to  become  for  them  what  the  minstrel  and  story> 
teller  and  poet  were  for  those  who  awaited  their  coming  in  the  days 
before  overflowing  libraries.  Toward  this  end  the  possibilities  of  a 
course  in  literature  for  children  are  great  indeed.  By  a  study  of 
literature  for  children  is  meant  not  a  study  limited  to  problems  in  the 
teaching  of  literature  in  the  grades,  but  a  study  of  the  literature 
itself  with  as  much  of  the  child  heart  and  child  interests  as  may 
have  been  left  to  the  student,  and  a  study  of  it,  too,  from  the  older 
standpoint  of  what  this  literature  has  meant  in  the  life  of  the  world 
as  a  storehouse  of  its  dreams  and  ideals  and  achievements,  that  they 
may  come  to  appreciate  its  great  life  background,  come  to  love  it 
and  reverence  it  as  truly  literature,  not  just  literature  for  children, 
come  to  find  its  meaning  for  children  and  its  great  educative  worth 
because  they  have  found  it  first  for  themselves. 

The  practical  worth  of  such  a  course  calls  for  little  defense.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  be  teachers,  can  there 
be  a  course  more  genuinely  motived,  whether  the  student  is  to  be 
a  primary  or  a  grammar-grade  teacher  or  one  who  looks  forward 
to  becoming  a  supervisor  or  superintendent  ?  But  the  course  has 
its  true  worth  for  us  when  we  find  that  through  the  practical  we  gain 
the  cultural.    How  may  this  be  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  brings  to  many  in  the  class  a  heritage  denied 
in  childhood.  Even  some  of  the  most  familiar  folk-tales  come  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  After  the  story  of  Aladdin  had  been  told  to 
a  class  one  day,  a  girl  said,  ''I  was  so  glad  to  hear  that  story.    I've 
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never  really  known  it  before."  What  to  her  then  could  have 
meant  the  lines  in  "Snow  Bound" — 

We  had  read 
Of  rare  Aladdin's  wondrous  cave 
And  to  our  own  his  name  we  gave, 
With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 
To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powers; 

or  the  lament  of  Lowell — 

When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  or  a  toy. 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp. 

It  is  true  she  may  look  up  the  story  in  a  reader's  handbook  of 
allusions,  but  think  what  she  will  miss!  Can  she  better  come  to 
know  what  Aladdin  means  for  childhood  than  by  having  the  story 
come  to  her  as  it  first  came  to  people — a  story  good  to  listen  to,  such 
a  story  as  gathered  up  within  itself  the  dreams  of  the  folk  ?  And 
there  are  others  like  it  that  may  bring  fresh  experiences.  In  a 
class  may  be  found  a  surprising  number  who  have  never  before  read 
the  story  of  the  sleeping  princess  Briar  Rose,  of  the  Ugly  Duckling, 
of  Siegfried  and  Beowulf  and  Ulysses,  or  of  Robin  Hood  and  Tre(iS' 
ure  Island.  Even  though  the  "psychological  moment"  for  these 
stories  is  long  past,  there  may  yet  be  a  pleasant  aftermath  worth 
enjoying.  I  was  sxirprised  once  to  see  a  man  whom  I  had  heard 
repeatedly  declare,  "Fairy  tales  are  lies,"  leave  imread  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  around  him  because  he  was  lost  in  a  book  of 
Norse  folk-tales  he  had  chanced  to  pick  up,  and  when  he  had  read 
them  put  down  the  book  with  the  inconsistent  remark,  "Those  are 
good  stories.    Are  there  more  like  them  ?" 

For  those  who  have  had  all  this  literature  at  the  right  times  in 
childhood  and  youth  the  course  may  yet  be  an  enriching,  revealing 
one.  It  becomes  a  means  of  gathering  up  and  putting  together  into 
a  whole  the  fragments  that  have  made  the  delights  of  years,  such  a 
whole  as  may  not  only  give  a  view  of  the  entire  course  of  literature 
through  the  grades  with  a  working  knowledge  of  its  material,  but 
may  also  open  out  the  whole  world  of  literature  in  fresh,  new  wajrs. 
As  these  students  listen  again  to  the  tales  told  by  the  fireside,  folk 
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and  fairy  tale,  simple  old  animal  tale  and  fable ;  as  they  enter  a  world 
still  older  perhaps  where  the  word  myth  comes  to  have  for  them  a 
content  of  concrete  reality  from  their  interest  in  the  swinging  of 
Thor's  hammer,  in  the  shining  goodness  of  Balder  or  the  achieve- 
ments of  Siegfried;  then  as  they  enter  into  a  more  real  world  of 
heroic  endeavor,  as  they  may  in  versions  we  have  of  the  epic  stories 
of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  of  Beowulf  or  Rnstum;  go  from  this 
to  the  mediaeval  romance  of  Christian  chivalry  in  the  Arthurian 
stories  of  Malory  or  Tennyson ;  share  in  the  democratic  freedom  of 
the  greenwood  world  of  Robin  Hood;  connect  all  this  with  modem 
adventure  or  realistic  story  or  tale  of  symbolism;  enter,  too,  the  old 
ballad  land;  come  in  touch  in  some  measure  with  other  narrative 
poetry,  even  with  some  of  the  l3nrical  expression  of  modem  poetry, 
have  they  not  a  knowledge  broadly  cultural  of  the  larger  relations  of 
literature,  of  its  meaning  in  the  lives  of  people,  and  a  recognition  of 
it,  as  perhaps  no  other  course  can  give  them,  as  the  embodiment  of 
human  striving  and  highest  human  achievement  ?  And  since  the 
end  of  literary  study,  for  teachers  of  children  at  least,  is  not  only  to 
see  these  things  with  the  wide  outlook  of  mature  interest,  but  to 
look  at  them  too  with  the  eyes  of  children,  is  there  any  course  that 
may  better  serve  this  purpose  than  one  that  includes,  as  well,  an 
appreciation  of  the  growing  knowledge  of  childhood  from  Mother 
Goose  to  Blake  and  Stevenson  and  Christina  Rossetti?  Then, 
looking  beyond  the  literary  to  the  widening  social  influences,  is  there 
any  course  in  literature  that  may  the  better  minister  to  the  imif  }ring 
work  of  our  cosmopolitan  schools,  than  one  that  brings  together  the 
most  heroic  and  ideal,  the  most  permanent  and  imiversal  interests 
of  all  nations — of  far-away  peoples  and  far-away  times  ? 

Such  a  course  is  cultural,  too,  in  the  opportimity  this  material 
gives  for  the  study  of  literary  form.  Take  the  study  of  story 
structure.  There  is  the  story  problem  in  The  Old  Woman  and 
Her  Pig;  the  test,  as  Mrs.  MacClintock  has  well  shown  in  her 
book,  of  story  material  and  story  structure  in  a  comparison  of 
the  different  versions  of  Cinderella  and  The  Sleeping  Beauty;  the 
relation  of  separate  incidents,  almost  complete  stories,  to  an  archi- 
tectural whole  in  the  story  of  Ulysses;  the  part  that  structure 
may  play  in  the  fascination  of  such  a  tale  as  Treasure  Island;  and 
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in  them  all  the  relation  of  character  to  plot,  of  thought  and  word  to 
deed.  The  term's  work  need  not  include  a  study  of  drama,  for 
that  is  frequently  a  large  part  of  the  courses  in  reading.  The 
poetic  part  of  the  course  gives  opportunity  for  the  study  of  lyrics 
of  different  types,  of  the  ballad  and  other  forms  of  narrative  poetry; 
also  for  an  elementary  but  sincere  study  of  verse  form,  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme  and  sound  combinations,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  reveal- 
ing of  what  makes  art  and  truth  in  poetry.  Think  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes, "  The  Swing  "  or  "  The  Wind  " 
or  others  of  the  CkUd's  Garden  of  Verses ,  in  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "The 
Revenge,"  "How  We  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix," 
m  "The  Bugle  Song"  or  "To  a  Waterfowl,"  or  in  the  old  ballads. 
And  in  this  development  of  an  appreciation  of  form  and  of  a  sense 
of  reality  in  literature  there  is  ever  before  one  as  standard,  as  the 
true  touchstone,  what  is  wholesome,  truly  educative  for  childhood 
and  youth,  and  what  for  them  has  true  reality. 

The  course,  too,  may  develop  some  degree  of  originality  and 
independence  of  expression.  Like  other  courses  that  include  some 
study  of  poetry,  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  writing  in  verse  that 
students  really  enjoy,  notwithstanding  the  protest  that  is  made,  by 
looks  at  least,  when  the  teacher  offers  her  enthusiastic  suggestion. 
She  will  have  trash  enough  to  look  over  and  her  ingentdty  will  be 
taxed  to  be  both  encouraging  and  conscientious  in  her  remarks,  but 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  bit  of  verse — a  line,  a  stanza,  or  by 
rare  good  luck,  a  whole  "poem" — that  makes  her  glad  she  dared  to 
ask  them  to  be  poetic.  Scraps  there  may  be  that  make  her  know 
what  ends  other  than  literary  the  interests  of  her  course  may  serve. 
Is  this  not  apparent  in  the  sincerity  of  such  lines  as  these  from  a 
girl  who  was  beginning  her  work  as  a  student  teacher — 

Into  the  reakn  of  childhood  may  we  step, 

To  be  of  service  there; 
The  unfolding  life  incline  to  grace 

With  artist's  skill  and  care. 
There  may  our  Hght  beam  pure  and  bright, 

A  guide  to  the  feet  of  youth, 
By  gracious  leading  help  them  mount 

To  the  shining  goal  of  truth. 
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Again  in  these,  sent  back  a  year  after  the  work  in  the  course, 
reminiscent  of  other  attempts  at  verse-making  and  former  interest 
in  the  poems  of  The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  and  suggestive  of  the 
desire  to  enter  into  the  imaginative  life  of  childhood  and  give  it 
truejexpression — 

When  my  toys  are  set  in  order 

On  the  pleasant  summer  nights, 
In  the  dark  I  sit  with  sister, 

Waiting  for  the  fireflies'  lights. 

There  I  see  one  in  the  hushes! 
Now  it*s  high  up  like  a  star! 
Now  it^s  gone  out  altogether! 
See!  a  hundred!  near  and  far! 

Sister  says  they  light  wee  candles 

When  the  wakenixig  fairies  call; 
But  I  guess  they  catch  the  sparkles 

That  the  blinking  stars  let  fall. 

When  the  bedtime  voice  of  mother 

Calls  me  up  the  lonesome  stair, 
In  the  tree  top,  by  the  river. 

Dancing  lights  are  everjrwherel 

But  when  on  the  cool  wet  grasses 

Morning's  stm  looks  down  all  red. 
Every  little  sleepy  firefly's 

Snuffed  his  light  and  flown  to  bed. 

But  there  is  a  more  necessary  art  in  which  students  in  this  course 
may  make  a  beginning — the  old  pleasant  art  of  the  story-teller. 
There  is  not  a  member  of  the  class  who  does  not  want  to  tell  a  story 
and  to  tell  it  well,  who  may  not  through  this  exercise  visualize  what 
the  story-teller  has  been  for  people  everywhere  and  may  be  for 
children  in  the  schools  today.  Story-telling  may  not  only  carry 
forward  the  work  of  the  course  and  give  pleasant  hours  in  the  class- 
room and  the  general  assembly  but  may  make  real  preparation  for 
the  more  original  and  advanced  work  in  oral  expression  required  by 
the  courses  in  public  speaking.  It  gives  material  a  student  may 
have  faith  in,  the  genuine  audience,  the  double  motive  for  expression 
— the  worth  to  one's  self  and  pleasure  to  the  audience — the  necessary 
dramatic  expression,  the  delight  in  the  artistic,  the  doubly  artistic 
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story  itself  and  its  necessary  adaptation,  and  the  delight  in  the  true 
presentation. 

The  material  for  the  course  is  so  rich  and  the  possibilities  are  so 
great  that  one  longs  for  two  terms  of  work  in  it,  or  what  from  some 
points  of  view  is  not  desirable,  a  division  of  classes  so  that  primary 
teachers  may  have  the  emphasis  of  the  course  on  the  literature  for 
their  work  and  the  upper-grade  teachers  have  it  on  theirs.  Yet 
such  an  arrangement  wotdd  miss  some  of  the  cultural  ends  sought 
and  the  view  of  the  course  as  a  whole  with  a  relation  of  its  various 
parts.  Some  intensive  study  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
broad  reading  necessary.  The  things  chosen  for  specific  study, 
therefore,  must  be  of  the  kind  most  richly  typical  and  suggestive  in 
material  and  form,  such  as  may  be  the  center  of  a  group  of  literary 
interests.  Such  a  course,  though  apparently  too  full  and  in  some 
ways  apparently  superficial,  may  yet  give  chance  for  real,  definite 
study  and  the  acquirement  of  accurate  knowledge,  for  reading  with 
definite  purpose  and  for  definite  use ;  may  be  also  a  wonderf td  stimu- 
lus to  further  stady  and  fresh  delight  as  its  new-old  fields  of  interest 
widen  out  beyond  old  horizons.  Therefore  is  it  a  course  of  real 
service,  broadly  cultural  and  finely  practical.  Most  is  it  of  service 
to  these  students  perhaps,  when  they  find  that  in  getting  ready  for 
the  children  they  are  getting  ready  for  themselves. 
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MARION  C.  LYONS 
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Somewhat  over  two  years  ago,  there  were  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Chicago  high  schools  several  two-year  vocational  courses, 
which  included  a  subject  called  ''business  English."  Just  what  this 
was  to  be  and  how  it  was  to  vary  from  regular  English  the  teachers 
who  were  asked  to  handle  the  subject  were  not  informed.  For  a 
time  each  went  his  own  way,  trying  to  find  sensible  solutions  for  the 
many  problems  presented  by  the  course.  More  than  a  year  later, 
several  of  these  teachers  met  and  formulated  the  results  of  their 
experience  in  a  simple  brief  outline  of  topics.  These  included 
spelling,  pimctuation,  correct  usage  of  words,  oral  themes,  business 
letters,  and  reading. 

From  a  survey  of  these  topics,  the  opinion  would  be  readily 
formed  that  business  English  does  not  differ  from  the  ordinary 
English.  No  great  difference  does  exist  in  the  branches  taught,  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  method  of  teaching.  Here  there  is  more 
simplicity,  more  dependence  upon  drill,  a  change  in  emphasis,  and 
more  connection  between  books  and  business  practice.  Just  how 
these  changes  were  to  be  worked  out  was  left  to  the  individual 
teacher,  as  the  outline  was  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive.  This 
it  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  as  it  has  received  the  sanction 
of  no  higher  authority.  Hence  the  teacher  who  is  assigned  business 
English  to  teach  is  in  the  somewhat  bewilderingly  delightful 
situation  of  handling  a  subject  unhampered  by  the  dictates  of  an 
adopted  syllabus  as  to  what  to  teach,  and  imfettered  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  long  years  as  to  how  to  teach  it.  Such  a  situation  is  both 
stimulating  and  alarming,  especially  as  the  business  pupils  have 
only  two  years  in  high  school,  and  shotdd  be  so  trained  that  they  can 
become  efficient  workers  and  responsible  citizens. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  High  School  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  November  29,  19x3. 
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My  own  experience  with  the  subject  has  been  increasingly 
satisfactory.  This  has  come  in  large  degree  from  the  fact  that  the 
piq>ils  have  shown  that  they  themselves  think  the  work  is  worth 
while.  The  purpose  of  their  study  here  is  immediate,  and  this  fact 
calls  forth  sustained  effort  and  continued  interest,  even  in  drill 
lessons  in  grammar.  Furthermore,  I  have  eagerly  welcomed  a 
chance  to  simplify  and  lessen  my  class  requirements.  The  longer  I 
teach  the  surer  I  am  that  we  ask  too  many  kinds  of  things  at  once 
from  children.  Repeated  failures  show  this,  but  we  continue 
onward  adding  to  our  curriculimi,  instead  of  rejudging,  and 
rearranging  or  subtracting.  Perhaps  our  long  experience  with 
failures  has  made  us  believe  that  we  shall  always  have  them  with  us. 
Probably  we  shall  have  thousands  of  these  unfortimates  until 
society  insists  that  children  be  bom  right  and  brought  up  in  the 
same  way,  but  many  partial  failures  are  turned  to  some  success  by 
giving  them  something  that,  even  to  them,  seems  to  fit  them  to  earn 
a  living.  In  Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  the  year  following  the 
introduction  of  our  vocational  courses,  our  enrolment  of  boys 
jumped  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  attendance.  Such  a 
restdt  must  make  a  deep  impression  on  any  teacher  who  is  saddened 
by  the  enormous  human  waste  today,  and  make  her  feel  it  a  privilege 
to  teach  business  English. 

Now  as  to  the  details  of  my  daily  work.  Here  I  have  foimd 
certain  advantages  to  come  from  the  mere  name  given  to  the  course. 
For  one  thing,  there  was  afforded  a  new  coign  of  vantage  from  which 
to  laimch  comments  on  work  handed  in.  When  careless  letters 
came,  I  cotdd  say,  ''Wotdd  you  send  this  through  the  mails  to  a 
customer?"  or  "Would  you  hire  an  applicant  who  wrote  this 
hand?"  Frequently  the  pupil  sees  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
justify  his  product,  and  takes  it  away  to  recopy,  without  waiting 
for  my  ultimatimi.  From  the  tenor  of  such  comments,  the  boys 
gradually  grow  to  examine  a  letter  from  two  points  of  view,  one, 
that  of  the  seller;  the  other,  that  of  the  buyer;  or  one,  that  of  the 
applicant  for  a  position;  the  other,  that  of  the  employer.  In  time 
he  may  become  able  to  step  out  and  look  at  himself.  Such  an 
effort  widens  his  ideas,  and  sharpens  his  critical  faculties. 

In  the  grammar  work,  most  of  the  time  has  been  spent  in  drilling 
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on  correct  forms,  and  grammatical  principles  have  been  recalled 
only  as  they  are  needed  to  settle  a  point  of  difference.  Punctuation 
work  has  been  based  on  grammar  and  particular  marks  justified  by 
whole  or  partial  analysis  of  the  sentences  involved. 

In  oral  themes  there  has  been  a  persistent  effort  to  make  the 
work  practical.  Pupils  have  impersonated  agents  and  have 
attempted  to  sell  me  hand-painted  china,  roller  skates,  religious 
papers,  and  vacuum  cleaners ;  they  have  applied  to  me  for  positions, 
or  have  attempted  to  borrow  money  from  me  to  start  a  small 
business.  To  the  best  of  my  limited  ability  I  have  been,  in  turn, 
the  discriminating  housewife,  the  shrewd  business  man,  and  the 
intelligent  philanthropist.  Early  in  the  recitation,  however,  these 
parts  are  also  turned  over  to  the  pupils,  who  enter  into  the  recitation 
with  some  of  the  gusto  with  which  they  play  a  game.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  not  redtmg  at  any  time  are  e3q)ected  to  be  ready 
with  comments  on  manner,  language,  and  information. 

At  other  times  r6sum6s  of  articles  in  the  World's  Work,  the 
American  Magazine,  the  Technical  World,  and  System  are  given,  and 
are  followed  by  general  discussion.  These  reports  may  be  unified  by 
being  chosen  because  they  show  what  efforts  are  being  made  to 
improve  social  and  industrial  conditions,  or  because  they  show  what 
qualities  have  led  to  success  in  the  cases  of  individual  men.  The 
restdt  of  such  recitations  is  to  broaden  the  ideas  of  the  pupils  and 
free  them  from  the  belief  that  petty  tricks  or  clever  dishonesty  lead 
to  lasting  success.  Further,  the  pupils  recognize  and  admire  the 
nobility  of  that  kind  of  success  which  is  not  the  consequence  of 
the  mere  ability  to  make  money  but  which  follows  the  desire  to 
serve  himianity. 

Recently  I  have  tried,  with  much  interest,  the  experiment  of 
having  each  pupil  tell  what  he  wotdd  do  to  earn  a  living  if  he  were 
suddenly  thrown  upon  his  own  resources;  at  what  he  would  work, 
how  much  he  cotdd  probably  earn,  and  where  he  would  live. 
Then  the  wages  for  a  year  were  apportioned  for  a  year  to  food, 
lodging,  carfare,  clothes,  insurance,  incidentals,  and  amusements. 
The  expenditure  for  clothes  had  to  be  subdivided  and  set  aside  for 
hats,  shoes,  suits,  underwear,  gloves,  etc.  The  pupils  not  reciting 
at  any  given  time  kept  tab  on  the  q>eaker  to  see  if  he  gave  any 
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improbable  figures,  or  if  he  failed  to  make  his  several  amoimts 
harmonize.  In  a  nxmiber  of  cases,  the  amounts  for  amusements  had 
to  be  cut  down,  and  with  some  of  the  girls  the  cost  of  limches  had 
to  be  raised. 

In  looking  back  at  the  exercise,  I  feel  that  it  was  a  good  one,  as 
it  must  have  given  some  of  the  pupils  their  first  idea  of  a  personal 
budget.  One  boy  told  me  very  seriously  that  he  had  not  had  any 
idea  how  much  he  was  costing  his  parents. 

In  the  written  work,  the  imit  is  the  business  letter,  and  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  it  is  an  excellent  one.  First,  it  is  brief  enough 
for  the  pupils  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole,  see  the  connection  between  the 
paragraphs  and  their  relation  to  the  entire  letter.  Further,  it 
furnishes  that  similarity  which  allows  for  intelligent  comparison  and 
yet  presents  sufficient  variety  to  forestall  a  deadening  of  interest. 
On  accoimt  of  their  brevity  many  letters  can  be  read  in  a  single 
period,  and  the  discussion  of  them  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
superior  clearness,  originality,  or  courtesy  wherever  they  occur. 

Though  there  is  variety  in  the  letters,  still  many  of  the  same 
ideas  need  to  be  said  again  and  again.  This  leads  to  a  conscious 
effort  toward  variety  of  expression.  Stereotyped  phrases  are  soon 
greeted  with  derision,  and  equally  prompt  admiration  is  awarded  to 
the  new  or  neat  way  of  expressing  a  common  idea.  The  ordinary 
American  child  is  not  much  given  to  considering  choice  of  words  a 
serious  matter,  but  when  he  confronts  an  imaginary  situation  in 
which  he  as  a  credit  man  is  to  refuse  to  ship  goods  to  a  new  customer 
on  a  credit  basis  and  retain  that  order  on  a  cash  one,  he  feels  the 
neces^ty  of  knowing  how  to  word  a  refusal  so  deftly  that  it  has 
the  soimd  of  a  compliment.  It  must  not  be  thought,  because  the 
business  letter  is  brief  and  somewhat  limited  in  scope,  that  writing 
one  is  an  easy  task.  Fitting  a  letter  nicely  to  a  given  situation 
demands  judgment,  accuracy,  knowledge  of  himian  nature,  imagina- 
tion, and  sympathy. 

In  other  years  when  handling  the  discussion  of  a  set  of  themes,  I 
have  felt  impelled  to  attack  so  many  kinds  of  errors  that  I  have 
seemed  to  be  firing  a  shotgun  at  bears  generally.  In  contrast  with 
the  theme,  the  business  letter  offers  an  opportimity  for  a  smaller 
variety  of  errors.    Among  those  exhibited,  however,  some  have  a 
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more  than  cat-like  tenacity  of  life,  but  since  there  are  fewer  of  them, 
we  have  time  to  take  each  one  separately  and  kill  it  so  many  times 
that  it  will  finally  stay  dead. 

Through  these  repeated  operations,  pupils  grow  to  the  sense  of 
having  conquered  some  of  the  enemies  that  beset  them,  and  feel  a 
delight  in  their  increasing  ability  to  do  a  thing  well.  This  makes 
them  more  and  more  capable  of  self-criticism.  I  have  endeavored 
to  stimulate  this  by  indicating  the  position  of  an  error  in  a  general 
way  only.  So  there  is  some  room  for  exercising  initiative  in  the 
revising  of  a  letter.  If  this  is  done  accurately  and  completely  the 
letter  is  awarded  a  stamp  of  "Accepted,"  in  red  ink. 

To  those  teachers  who  find  trouble  in  having  work  rewritten  and 
corrected,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  such  a  stamp.  Judging  from  my 
own  experience,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  price  of  a  stamp 
on  a  letter  is  far  above  that  of  rubies.  Scarcely  a  pupil  but  is  eager 
to  acquire  all  of  them  that  he  can,  and  the  possession  of  a  notebook 
stamped  up  to  date  is  like  a  rock  in  a  shifting  world,  in  whose 
stability  its  owner  may  rest,  undisturbed  by  the  class  discussions  of 
back  work,  and  untempted  by  the  enticing  claims  of  idleness.  You 
see,  a  notebook  at  present  stamped  up  to  date  is  a  force  that  con- 
stantly acts  on  its  owner  to  keep  it  so  in  the  future. 

In  literature  our  work  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  two  years 
of  business  English  counts  as  two  years  of  regular  English  in  a  four- 
year  course.  The  authorities  wisely  wished  to  make  it  easy  for  a 
pupi]  to  change  from  the  two-year  course  to  a  longer  one  if,  after 
entering,  he  found  himself  able  to  do  so.  Hence  these  business 
pupils  must  be  ready  to  take  the  regular  third-year  work. 

Our  time  on  literature  is  less  than  that  given  in  the  regular 
classes;  in  my  own  case  one  period  a  week  on  an  average  is  given  to 
class  discussion  and  reading  of  books.  In  this  brief  space,  you  can 
readily  see,  there  is  no  time  for  intensive  study.  We  try  to  imder- 
stand  the  main  threads  of  the  narrative  and  get  an  idea  of  the 
qualities  and  motives  of  the  characters.  Most  of  the  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  human  side  and  there  is  some  discussion  of  the  economic 
conditions.  With  such  books  as  Ivanhoe  and  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities  y 
an  attempt  at  comparison  of  the  earlier  times  with  our  own  is  made, 
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in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  or  not  conditions  are  better  today, 
or  if  there  has  been  a  change  of  masters  only. 

Some  teachers  may  question  the  advisability  of  incorporating 
the  study  of  literature  with  business  English.  From  my  own  small 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs,  I  consider  such  a  combination  a  wise 
one.  The  successftd  business  man  needs  a  wide  vocabulary,  broad 
social  experience,  an  intelligent  historical  and  economic  perspective, 
the  ability  to  read  human  nature,  and  a  mental  suppleness  that  will 
encourage  the  acquisition  and  generation  of  new  ideas.  All  of  these 
are  materially  improved  by  a  wide  acquaintance  with  good  books 
and  magazines,  and  though,  with  the  limited  amount  of  time  in 
business  English,  we  can  introduce  the  pupils  to  only  a  few  good 
authors  and  periodicals,  yet  we  should  certainly  do  this  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 
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WHAT  THE  GRADUATES  OF  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  THINK' 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  at  its  meeting  a 
year  ago  this  month,  appointed  a  committee  to  ask  the  graduates  of 
the  high  schools  whether  the  training  in  English  composition  which 
they  had  received  had  proved  satisfactory  later.  Similar  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  associations  of  the  dty  of  New  York  and  the 
states  of  Indiana  and  Elansas.  The  National  Comidl  committee  upon 
this  matter  consists  chiefly  of  the  chairmen  of  the  local  bodies,  and  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  results  obtained. 

All  four  sets  of  investigators  made  use  of  three  questions  practically 
identical.  The  first  asked  what  parts  of  the  high-school  course  had 
proved  most  useful  in  later  activities;  the  second,  what  parts  had  been 
of  least  use;  and  the  third,  what  had  been  left  out  or  given  insufficient 
attention  which  would  have  been  helpful.  The  explanations  accompany- 
ing the  questions  varied  from  a  short  note  naming  ten  divisions  of  the 
course  in  New  York  to  an  elaborate  list  of  thirty-eight  items  against 
which  the  graduate  was  to  write  "  i,"  "  2,"  or  "3"  in  Illinois.  In  New 
York,  some  questions  upon  the  literature  were  added. 

New  York  replies  numbered  290,  71  being  from  persons  employed. 
Illinois  furnished  240  answers,  125  coming  through  the  high-school 
authorities,  supposedly  from  workers.  Indiana  reports  about  70  papers, 
which  the  committee  did  not  think  enough  to  warrant  a  tabulation, 
but  did  think  sufficiently  significant  to  warrant  their  association  in 
continuing  the  work  another  year.  Elansas,  getting  started  late  in 
the  spring  because  their  organization  was  just  being  formed,  obtained 
40  answers. 

Unfortimately,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  categories  used  by 
these  different  groups,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  present  the  statistics 
in  a  simple  table.  We  shall  have  to  be  contented  with  a  brief  statement 
of  the  conclusions  which  are  justified  by  all  the  reports. 

All  agree  that  the  grammar  taught  has  been  useful,  and  that  it 
should  be  given  more  time.    In  New  York,  a  direct  question  whether 

'  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teacheis  of  English,  pre- 
sented November  29,  191 2. 
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the  amount  of  grammar  should  be  increased  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, 175  to  43.  In  Illinois,  grammar  was  most  frequently  mentioned 
as  useful,  and  ranked  near  the  top  among  the  things  to  be  given  more 
emphasis.  In  Kansas,  it  appeared  at  first  to  have  made  a  bad  showing, 
but  closer  scrutiny  disclosed  that  grammar  as  a  whole  did  not  appear 
upon  their  Uank  and  that  the  cool  reception  was  accorded  to  its  sub- 
divisions, sentence  anal3rsis,  and  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  which  in 
Illinois  had  failed  of  approval  even  when  the  subject  as  a  whole  was 
emphatically  approved.  This  is  explained  by  the  not  infrequent  com- 
ment that  granunar  should  be  made  more  vital,  should  deal  less  with 
theory  and  more  with  practice.  Too  many  of  us  are  giving  thorough 
drill  in  textbook  grammar  which  yet  does  not  connect  with  the  pupil's 
own  composition  enough  for  him  to  know  why  he  should  not  say  ''be- 
tween you  and  I" — or  even  to  know  that  he  should  not  say  it.  We  do 
not  need  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  niceties  of  our  complex  language, 
but  to  see  that  the  children  know  how  to  use  the  theory  they  have. 

Both  Kansas  and  Illinois  accord  the  highest — or  all  but  the  highest — 
place  to  spelling  and  punctuation.  Strangely,  the  New  York  explana- 
tion did  not  mention  either,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  to  mention 
spelling  while  it  occurred  to  only  four  to  ask  for  more  drill  in  pimctua- 
tion.  Perhaps  the  regents'  system  makes  the  elementary  schools  take 
care  of  the  spelling. 

The  young  people  in  Illinois  laid  great  stress  upon  word-study  as 
something  which  had  been  valuable  but  of  which  they  did  not  have 
enough.  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  New  York  committee,  but  fifteen 
added  it  in  answer  to  the  third  question,  things  to  be  emphasized.  In 
Kansas  the  word  diction  was  used  on  the  blank  and  may  have  suggested 
nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words — ^not  at  all  what  word-study 
meant  to  those  in  Illinois — ^but  even  then  it  stands  in  the  first  third  in 
popularity. 

In  all  three  groups,  the  items  of  theme,  paragraph,  and  sentence 
structure  were  put  forward  for  approval.  The  importance  attached 
to  structure  of  any  kind  varied  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  sentence  structure  invariably  led  the  others. 

Letter-writing  was  recommended  for  more  attention  by  thirty-four 
in  New  York,  by  more  than  any  other  item  except  oral  composition — and 
it  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  committee,  either.  In  Illinois,  letters 
rank  fifth  in  a  list  of  thirty-eight  parts  of  the  course;  in  Kansas  sixth 
among  twenty-five. 

Grammar,  spelling,  pimctuation,  sentence  structure,  drill  in  correct 
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use  of  words,  and  letter-writing!  It  sounds  like  a  syllabus  for  business 
English.  Matters  of  form,  these  are,  almost  mechanical  in  their  nature, 
not  to  be  taught  as  we  teach  history,  but  drilled  upon  until  they  become 
habits.  The  collie  student  and  the  clerk  agree  that  these  are  most 
important;  can  we  doubt  the  validity  of  the  verdict  ?  We  may  have  a 
beautiful  theory  that  our  courses  should  teach  our  children  to  think 
clearly,  that  they  should  be  a  means  of  real  soul-growth  through  the 
quickening  of  the  imagination,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mentals, which  have  to  do  with  the  bread  and  butter.  We  must  lay 
sentiment  aside,  and  first  of  all  secure  reasonable  correctness  of  form. 
It  may  make  wooden  writers,  as  we  are  so  often  told  it  will;  it  may  even 
spoil  a  genius  or  two — ^if  that  can  be  done — but  such  drill  the  majority 
must  have  if  they  are  to  be  fairly  equipped  for  the  work  they  will  have 
to  do.  A  wooden  letter  is  in  most  instances  better  than  an  incorrect 
one.  It  does  not  make  much  difference,  so  far  as  these  answers  show, 
what  the  subject-matter  is,  so  long  as  the  form  is  mastered.  Perhaps 
the  shortest  way  to  these  results  is  the  ai^)arently  longer  way  of  stirring 
up  a  desire  to  talk  or  to  write,  but  the  teacher  must  always  keep  in 
mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  whole  is  this  mastery  of  form,  and  that  by 
his  success  or  failure  in  that,  the  worth  of  his  teaching  is  to  be  judged. 
Nor  must  he  forget  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  as  early  in  the  course  as 
possible,  for  the  half  of  the  students  who  will  never  enter  the  third  year 
are  the  ones  to  whom  form  is  comparatively  most  important.  To  get 
rid  of  the  yoimgster's  inhibition  is  good;  to  warm  his  imagination,  and 
to  train  him  to  see  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  everyday  life  is 
good;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  speak  gnunmatically, 
to  spell,  and  to  punctuate. 

To  speak  granmiatically!  That  is  the  hardest  of  all  things  for  the 
students  to  learn,  perhaps  the  thing  that  while  they  are  in  school  they 
think  least  necessary,  but  the  thing  which  as  graduates  they  are  most 
anxious  to  be  able  to  do.  In  New  York,  oral  composition  was  named  as 
useful  at  least  50  per  cent  oftener  than  any  other  item,  and  was  recom- 
mended for  emphasis  more  than  four  times  as  often  as  letter-writing, 
its  nearest  competitor.  In  both  Illinois  and  Kansas,  it  leads  all  the 
rest  in  need  of  more  emphasis.  I  do  not  need  to  argue  the  point  before 
this  assemblage,  but  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  again  a  bread-and-butter,  rather  than  a  literary  or  cultural,  matter. 

So  much  for  what  has  proved  useful.  Now  let  us  see  the  useless 
lumber.  In  subject-matter,  the  graduates  complain  of  long  themes, 
brief-making,  topical  analysis,  and  argumentation.    The  only  compari- 
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son  of  long  and  short  themes  was  made  in  Illinois,  where  the  employed 
graduates  showed  a  decisive  majority  against  the  long  theme  and  the  col- 
lie people  supported  it  half-heartedly.  The  fact  that  in  the  same  state 
argumentation  ran  far  behind  the  other  types  of  discourse  was  probably 
due,  not  to  the  lack  of  need  to  argue  in  the  daily  lives  of  ordinary  persons, 
but  to  the  teaching  of  argumentation  in  long  formal  themes  about 
subjects  remote  from  life.  Many  in  New  York  foimd  aigumentation 
useful — ^it  ranks  second  in  that  regard — ^but  almost  as  many  foimd  it 
useless — ^it  ranks  second  in  that  r^ard.  That  this  strong  vote  in  con- 
denmation  is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause  as  in  Illinois  is  indicated 
by  an  overwhelming  rejection  of  brief-making,  93  to  28,  and  the 
evident  impopularity  of  topical  anal3rsis. 

In  method,  disapproval  falls  upon  the  study  of  models,  upon  criticism 
by  classmates,  upon  dictation  and  rewriting.  Nowhere  was  the  use  of 
modeb  popular,  but  in  the  normal  schools  in  Illinois  it  suffered  most 
severely.  Criticism  by  classmates  was  mentioned  in  Kansas  and 
Illinois  and  proved  impopular  in  both  places  in  spite  of  normal-school 
approval.  Rewriting  was  mentioned  only  by  the  Illinois  committee, 
and  was  condemned  by  a  majority  vote.  Notebooks,  mentioned  in 
Kansas  only,  got  a  hostile  reception. 

On  the  same  blank,  but  separated  from  the  questions  we  have 
been  discussing,  appeared  a  question  whether  we  now  have  too  much 
rhetoric  or  composition.  In  New  York,  they  called  it  rhetoric,  and  the 
vote  in  favor  of  increase  stood  182  to  19,  with  the  advice  to  make  it 
more  practical  by  more  application.  In  Illinois,  the  vote  was  113  for 
more  composition,  41  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  amount,  and 
24  for  increase  in  time  devoted  to  literature.  In  Kansas,  the  decision 
was  that  composition  should  have  more  time,  27  to  9.  Make  all  the 
allowance  you  will,  discount  the  figures  as  those  of  a  questionnaire,  it 
yet  is  dear  that  the  easier  teaching  of  literature  has  absorbed  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  the  English  time.  Not  long  ago  a  coU^e  man  who  had 
been  visiting  extensively  in  Illinois  high  schools  told  me  that  in  thirty 
classes  he  had  visited  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  he  foimd  27  recitations 
in  literature  and  but  three  in  composition.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  practice  in  general.  Those 
who  are  giving  less  than  half  the  English  time  to  composition  ought  to 
ponder  this  graduate  opinion  very  carefully. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  graduates  of  many  of  our  schools.  Are 
the  conclu3ions  drawn  from  them  a  valid  guide  for  f uttire  practice  ?  In 
the  first  place,  the  figures  have  been  submitted  to  a  considerable  niunber 
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of  persons,  and  all  agree  that  praise  and  censure  have  fallen  as  I  have 
here  reported.  There  remain  two  possible  sources  of  error.  Possibly 
the  graduates  do  not  know  what  has  helped  them  most,  and  have 
answered  according  to  their  prejudices  and  preferences.  Even  then  the 
results  would  have  some  value,  but  I  fed  that  this  is  not  true  excq>t 
to  a  limited  extent  in  matters  of  method.  In  matters  of  content,  it  is 
logical  to  admit  that  these  young  people  have  intelligence  enough  to 
know  what  they  have  found  useful  and  what  they  have  not.  The  last 
possibility  of  error  lies  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  replies 
received.  The  best  test  of  the  validity  of  statistics  is  to  divide  them  into 
smaller  groups  and  compare  the  conclusions  from  each  group  with  those 
from  the  whole.  In  this  case,  this  test  has  been  applied  with  very 
gratifying  results.  You  have  already  seen  that  the  results  from  the 
three  states,  widely  separated  as  they  are,  with  really  different  conditions 
of  teaching,  are  in  substantial  agreement.  In  Illinois  we  tabulated  the 
returns  received  directly  through  the  high  schools,  those  from  normal- 
school  students,  those  from  university  students  separately,  and  found 
that  in  every  important  detail  the  various  groups  corroborated  each 
other.  Further  investigation  might  disclose  facts  upon  which  this  one 
sheds  no  light,  even  clear  up  some  of  the  uncertainties  of  this  one,  but 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  positive  conclusions  here  stated  would 
be  overturned. 

We  have  found  nothing  really  new,  but  only  that  the  fads  and  frills, 
the  attempts  to  be  literary,  and  certain  drudgery  gone  through  in  the 
attempt  to  do  work  of  college  thoroughness  and  extent,  should  give  way 
to  simpler  composition  in  which  the  teacher  has  always  in  mind  the 

mastery  of  form. 

W.  Wilbur  Hatfield 
Parker  Hicb  School 

CmcAGO,  III. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  ENGUSH  TEACHER— ONE  EXPERIENCE 

Is  it  possible  that  our  teaching  of  English  is  a  partial  failure  because 
of  the  kind  of  specialization  that  sometimes  prevails  in  graduate  courses  ? 
The  question  is  perhaps  suggested  by  a  personal  experience.  I  am  an 
''accidental"  teacher  of  English,  having  never  been  set  apart  for  this 
high  calling  by  the  laying-on  of  hands  of  any  English  specialist. 

In  my  early  home  were  few  books,  but  a  great  love  for  those  few. 
The  less  said  of  my  college  English,  the  better.  Indeed  there  was  very 
litt^  ^Jiing  about.    As  a  high-school  assistant  I  once  attempted 
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to  teach  literature.  My  recollection  is  that  the  course  laid  down  by 
the  higher  powers  called  for  work  with  Shaw's  Manual  during  one  or 
two  terms.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  was  expected  or  desired  to  bring  the 
students  into  actual  contact  with  the  literature.  But  I  have  a  misty 
idea  that  I  did  try  by  whatever  readings  were  possible  from  the  resources 
at  command  to  "induce  a  firm  belief"  that  some  at  least  of  the  writings 
mentioned  by  Shaw  were  still  in  print.  The  other  courses  included  in 
my  high-school  teaching  were  of  the  variegated  type  that,  then  more 
conunonly  than  now,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  assistant.  But  on  the  whole, 
I  may  be  said  to  have  "majored"  in  mathematics. 

When  the  opportunity  for  graduate  study  came,  I  specialized  in 
history — ^with  a  dash  of  sociological  studies.  Scarcely  was  the  ink 
dry  upon  my  graduate  diploma  when  I  was  offered  the  position  of 
English  teacher  here.  The  hook  was  baited  with  one  class  in  history 
and  the  prospect  of  the  history  department  after  some  changes.  There- 
fore I  snapped  at  it.  Up  to  that  time  my  chief  preparation  for  the 
task  I  so  rashly  assumed  was  the  habit  of  plimging 

Soul-forward,  headlong  into  a  book's  profotmd, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth. 

English  was  not  then  emphasized  in  any  curriculum  as  it  now  is. 
Here  the  course  laid  down  for  the  college  was  hardly  equal  to  that  now 
required  in  the  academy.  Upon  my  shoulders  was  laid  the  double 
task  of  building  up  a  course  and  of  training  the  teacher.  For  the  first 
I  studied  other  catalogues.  For  the  second  I  gave  my  days  and  nights 
to  the  study  of  literature,  of  criticism,  and  of  methods,  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  literature.  A  summer  of  travel,  mainly  in  England,  and  a  few 
weeks  spent  in  observing  the  English  work  in  other  institutions  came  a 
little  later. 

Necessity  has  been  laid  upon  me  to  study  my  own  limitations  and 
those  of  academy  assistants,  whom  I  have  undertaken  to  train.  From 
this  study,  from  other  observation,  and  from  reading  of  educational 
periodicals  has  come  the  conviction  that  my  numerous  failures  are  not 
due  to  the  lack  of  the  usual  graduate  course  in  English,  and  further, 
that  my  history  course  has  been  of  very  great  value,  on  account  both 
of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  mental  habits  acquired. 

Through  these  experiences  I  have  been  led  to  the  question  with 
which  I  began.  Is  not  the  one  purpose  of  teaching  literature  to  bring 
the  student  into  such  contact  with  great  thoughts  that  he  shall  get 
their  meaning  and  their  inspiration?    If  so,  minute  researches  into 
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recondite  details  are  as  parts  of  the  literature  course  useless,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  help  to  clear  up  a  doubtful  meaning.  For  this  purpose 
we  gratefully  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philolo- 
gist, to  whose  provinces  most  of  these  details  properly  belong.  But 
for  the  teacher  of  literature  nothing  is  so  essential  as  that  his  whole 
mental  activity  should  be  centered  upon  life  and  its  problems.  ''A 
great  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit."  What  shall 
it  profit  if  we  teach  the  chemical  composition  of  this  life-blood  and  fail 
to  infuse  it  into  the  student's  own  veins — ^fail  to  make  it  enrich  his  own 

vitality? 

Elizabeth  H.  Avery 
Redfield  College 

South  Dakota 


GRADUATION  DAY« 

The  halls  are  crowded  with  a  laughing  throng; 

Bright  dresses  flash,  'mid  drifting  scent  of  flowers; 
And  in  a  htmdred  hearts  there  swdls  one  song. 
One  glad  refrain:  Today  the  world  is  oiurs! 
So  every  corridor  is  gay — 

And  yet — and  yet 
There's  something  in  the  air  today 
Of  hushed  r^ret. 

But,  Seniors!  let  no  shade  of  sadness  mar 

This  happy  day — its  triimiph  and  its  thriU; 
For  time  can  never  scatter  you  so  far 
But  memory  will  keep  you  with  us  still. 

Bright  star  of  hope!  where  e'er  they  go. 

Shine  high!    Shine  high! 
Old  comrades  of  our  joy  and  woe, 
Good-bye!    Good-bye! 

DoBOTHY  Louise  Smith 
CmcAGO  Teachers  College 

'A  student  contribution  to  the  school  paper* 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  PUBUC-SPEAKING  CONFERENCE 

The  Public-Speaking  Conference  of  the  New  England  and  North 
Atlantic  States  includes  in  its  membership  instructors  from  the  collies 
of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Lampson  Lyceum  of  Yale 
University,  March  24  and  25,  fifteen  of  the  leading  coU^es  of  these  states 
were  represented,  some  of  them  by  several  instructors.  Professor 
Erastus  Palmer  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
conference,  opened  the  meeting  with  an  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he 
traced  the  history  of  the  conference  from  its  first  meeting  at  Swarthmore 
in  1910,  through  its  meetings  at  City  College  in  191 1,  and  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1912.  Among  the  important  topics  upon  the  program 
were  the  following:  "The  Dividing  Line  between  Departments  of 
English  and  Public  Speaking,''  discussed  by  James  Milton  O'Neill^ 
Dartmouth  College;  "The  Ideal  Qualifications  for  a  Teacher  of  Public 
Speaking,"  Lrvah  L,  Winter,  Harvard  University;  "Breathing  and  Voice 
Production,"  Azubah  J.  Latham,  Teachers  Collie,  New  York;  "Use  of 
Current  Topics  in  the  Classroom,"  Benjamin  P.  DeWitt,  New  York 
University;  "The  Relation  of  Parliamentary  Law  to  Public-Speaking 
Courses,"  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University;  "A  System  of 
Phonetics,"  \^ctor  O.  Freeburg,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  last-named  paper  developed  a  system  of  phonetics  varying 
slightly  from  the  much-used  international  system,  and  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  system  called  the  National  Education  Association  phonetic 
system  (which  by  the  way  seems  to  be  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  the 
National  Education  Association  refused  to  adopt  it)  is  the  simplest 
system  yet  devised.  Some  members  of  the  conference  felt  that  agree- 
ment upon  some  simple  system  is  much  more  important  than  emphasizing 
minor  differences. 

If  we  are  seriously  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  an  accurate  and 
refined  oral  language,  we  must  find  some  remedy  for  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions that  now  prevail  in  phonetic  nomenclature.  Although  Professor 
Freeburg's  paper  was  a  contribution  of  importance  to  the  literature  on 
phonetics,  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  solution  of  the  vexed  problem. 
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Among  the  many  profitable  features  of  the  program  was  the  Roimd 
Table,  in  which  was  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ''oral  English." 
The  readers  of  the  Journal  may  later  on  be  interested  in  the  definition 
that  was  indorsed.  The  wisdom  of  admitting  high-school  teachers  to  the 
conference  was  discussed;  also,  the  imwisdom  of  publishing  debate 
briefs,  proper  rules  for  intercollegiate  debates,  judges  of  debate,  pro- 
fessional coaching,  the  possibilities  of  a  contest  in  extemporaneous 
speaking,  and  other  questions  relating  to  these  topics  and  of  immediate 
importance  to  the  departments  of  public  speaking.  Out  of  this  meeting 
grew  the  suggestion  of  a  plan  for  a  debating  league  embracing  as  many 
colleges  as  would  care  to  discuss  some  question  of  large  ciurent  interest, 
on  the  same  night.  The  groups  already  formed  under  the  triangular  or 
pentangular,  or  dual  agreements,  would  need  only  to  accq>t  the  date, 
the  question,  and  the  rules,  to  come  into  the  league.  This  plan  would 
make  possible  a  central  conunittee  of  control,  the  standardization  of 
rules,  the  assembling  of  a  large  list  of  expert  judges,  and  would  help  to 
remedy  some  of  the  obvious  defects  of  our  present  practice,  as  well  as 
attract  public  attention  in  an  effective  way  to  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  our  coU^e  debaters.  Out  of  this  meeting,  too,  grew  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conmiittee  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  for  intercollegiate  debate. 
The  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Oral  English  in  the  Schools  was  received, 
and  the  work  commended.  The  conunittee  was  continued  and  was 
authorized  to  reorganize  in  any  way  to  co-operate  with  the  conunittee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  National  Council  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Among  the  important  actions  taken  by  the  conference  was  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  accepting  an  invitation  to  affiliate  with  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  conference  is  glad  to 
share  in  the  larger  work  being  undertaken  by  the  National  Council,  and 
hopes  that  the  consideration  of  public  oral  expression  will  receive  due 
consideration  in  all  of  its  deliberations. 

President  Palmer,  who  for  two  years  had  presided  over  the  meetings 
of  the  conference,  passed  the  gavel  to  Professor  J.  A.  Winans  of  Cornell 
as  his  successor,  and  Professor  Wetzel  of  Yale  gave  way  to  Professor 
O'Neill  of  Dartmouth  as  secretary.    An  invitation  to  hold  the  next 

meeting  at  Harvard  was  accepted. 

Elmer  W.  Smith 
Colgate  Univeesity 
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THE  ALABAMA  MEETING  OF  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Alabama  Educational  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Montgomery  on  March  20-22.  The  English  teachers  of  the  High- 
School  Section  of  the  association  met  on  the  afternoon  of  March  21. 
The  following  papers  were  read:  ''Oral  English  in  the  High  School/' 
Miss  Sarah  Luther,  teacher  of  English,  Troy  Normal  School,  Troy,  Ala.; 
"Devices  for  Vitalizing  Composition  Work,"  Miss  Aline  Bright,  teacher 
of  English,  Barton  Academy,  Mobile,  Ala.;  "Teaching  Poetry,"  O.  D. 
Wanamaker,  professor  of  English,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn,  Ala.;  "Dramatizing  in  Literature  Classes,"  C.  C.  Certain, 
teacher  of  English,  Central  High  School,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  "An  Eng- 
lish Teachers'  Association  of  Alabama,"  general  discussion. 

The  papers  were  the  basis  for  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  discussion 
of  "wa3rs  and  means"  in  the  English  class.  In  this  there  was  a  very 
wholesome  exchange  of  experiences  and  ideas,  and  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions were  made  for  the  improvement  of  our  methods  of  teaching. 
It  b  particularly  gratifying  to  report  that  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  question  of  ond  work  by  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
In  the  discussion  of  devices  for  vitalizing  composition  work,  one  rather 
interesting  suggestion  was  offered  for  the  vitalization  of  composition 
through  the  correlated  study  of  travel  and  art. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  formation  of 
plans  for  the  organization  of  a  state  association  of  English  teachers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  association  will  be  definitely  oiganized  within  a 
short  time,  and  prepared  to  affiliate  with  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  in  the  furtherance  of  its  useful  work.  The  council,  indeed, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Journal^  is  already  a  factor  in  the  uplift 
of  the  teaching  of  English  among  the  teachers  of  Alabama. 

C.  C.  Certain 


THE  FOREIGNER  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  ' 

The  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  held  its 
twelfth  annual  spring  meeting  on  Saturday,  March  15,  in  Huntington 
Hall,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  general  topic  for 
discussion  was  "The  Foreigner  in  Our  Schools."  The  various  phases 
of  this  subject  were  most  helpfully  discussed  by  Professor  Wiener  of 
Harvard,  Miss  Vida  Scudder  of  Wellesley,  Miss  Alice  L.  Mahy  of 
Providence,  Mr.  Louis  Levin  of  Boston,  the  Misses  Bigelow,  Colleton, 
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and  Nichols  of  the  Hancock  School  of  Boston,  and  by  Miss  Helen  Cohen 
of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City. 

While  the  problem  presented  is  not  one  that  directly  faces  every 
teacher  in  New  England,  it  nevertheless  proved  most  stimulating  to  the 
entire  audience.  The  discussion  brought  vividly  before  us  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties  which  some  of  our  schools  are  meeting,  and  it  offered 
helpful  suggestions  for  improvement. 

One  point  that  especially  impressed  the  association  was  the  fact  that 
these  foreigners  have  something  to  offer  us.  They  come  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  their  work,  unspoiled  by  the  routine  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  they  manifest  a  great  desire  to  learn  of  our  language  and  our  institu- 
tional life.  They  offer  us  inspiration  in  their  appreciation  of  music  and 
other  arts,  and  they  provide  us  with  a  great  store  of  interesting  legends. 

Professor  Wiener's  discussion  of  the  problem,  in  which  he  attacked 
our  American  schools  and  practices,  was  especially  interesting.  It  was 
helpful,  too,  in  the  questions  which  he  aroused.  How  far  are  we,  as  a 
group  of  English  teachers,  responsible  for  this  lethargic  attitude  toward 
scholarly  attainment  and  for  the  long  drills  that  develop  little  but 
sluggishness  ?  The  fact  that  we  did  not  accept  as  true  all  of  the  severe 
strictures  against  existing  attempts  did  not  lessen  our  interest  in  the 
good-tempered  philq>pic. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  reason  to  feel  abundantly  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  March  meeting.  Many  persons  who  know  little 
of  our  work  were  drawn  to  the  meeting  by  their  interest  in  the  subject. 
Many  members  of  our  association  who  are  not  themselves  confronted  by 
the  problem  of  the  foreign  bom,  were  brought  into  S3rmpathetic  touch  with 
the  active  workers  in  the  foreign  quarters.  Many  who  have  thought  of 
the  presence  of  the  foreigners  as  a  hampering  influence  to  the  schools 
were  led  to  see  the  possibility  of  converting  this  alien  presence  into  an 
asset.    The  entire  program  was  wholesomely  stimulating. 

By  vote  of  the  association  the  president  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
Committee  on  the  Training  of  English  Teachers.  This  committee  is  to 
investigate  what  work  in  this  field  is  now  being  carried  on.  It  will  also 
investigate  the  efficiency  of  the  present  methods  and  try  to  determine 
how  fully  present  demands  for  training  are  being  met.  If  it  finds  that 
there  is  further  work  it  will  make  recommendations  to  the  colleges  and 
the  normal  schools  for  increased  attention  to  these  lines.  The  motion 
requires  a  report  at  the  March  meeting  of  1914. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Oscar  C. 
GaUagher,  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce,  President;   E.  Charlton 
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Black,  of  Boston  University,  Vice-President;  Frank  W.  C.  Hersey,  of 

Harvard  University,  Secretary-Treasurer;   Charles  Swain  Thomas,  of 

the  Newton  High  School,  Editor.    The  Executive  Conunittee  consists 

of  these  officers  and  Elizabeth  Richardson,  Girk'  High  School,  Boston; 

Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.;  William  D. 

Parkinson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  Clara  F. 

Palmer,  Chicopee  High  School,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

C.  S.  T. 


THE  SPRING  CONFERENCE  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Among  the  new  and  flourishing  dty  associations  of  English  teachers 
is  the  English  Club  of  Philadelphia.  On  April  $  the  spring  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys.  The 
chief  ^)eaker  was  Franklin  T.  Baker,  of  Teachers  Collie,  New  York  * 
City.  His  topic  was,  "The  English  Teacher's  Opportimity."  Several 
members  of  the  club  spoke  on  "Echoes  from  the  Recent  Meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English."  Among  these  were  William 
W.  Chandler,  of  the  Southern  High  School  for  Boys,  Emma  L.  Newitt, 
of  the  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  Elizabeth  Tait,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Normd  School,  John  D.  Mahoney,  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
High  School  for  Bo3rs,  George  E.  Roth,  of  Central  High  School,  Lillian 
K.  Wyman,  of  William  Penn  High  School,  William  L.  Kershaw  of  North 
East  High  School,  and  Catharine  Jones  and  Beulah  A.  Fenimore,  of 
North  East  High  School  for  Girk.  The  conference  was  planned  by  a 
^)ecial  conunittee,  including  the  officers  for  191 2-13.  Elizabeth  Lodor, 
of  William  Penn  High  School,  is  president  and  Vincent  B.  Brecht,  of 
North  East  High  School,  is  secretary. 


THE  SPELLING  VOCABULARIES  OF  PERSONAL  AND  BUSINESS 

LETTERS 

During  January,  1913,  Leonard  Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sa^  Founda- 
tion, conducted  a  study  of  the  vocabularies  of  2,000  short  business  and 
personal  letters.  The  letters  were  drawn  from  twelve  sources:  those 
received  by  a  mail-order  house,  a  physician,  a  newspaper,  a  lawyer,  a 
publishing  firm,  the  secretaries  of  a  Y.W.C.A.,  a  playground  association, 
a  philanthropic  association,  by  teachers  from  parents,  by  a  query  depart- 
ment of  a  magazine,  personal  family  letters,  and  love  letters.  The 
total  number  of  words  amounted  to  110,160. 

In  tabulating,  the  first  word  of  each  line  w^  chosen,  the  salutations 
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and  endings  being  handled  separately.  This  process  3rielded  23,629 
words  and  an  actual  vocabulary  of  2,001  separate  words.  Of  these 
751  appeared  only  once,  while  one  of  them  appeared  1,080  times;  542 
words  constituted  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Ayres  states  that  no  final  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
report.  He  thinks,  however,  that  without  doubt  attempt  has  been  made 
to  teach  the  children  in  the  elementary  school  far  more  words  than  neces- 
sary, and  that  careful  investigation  should  be  made  to  determine  what 
words  the  pupils  will  actually  need  to  know  how  to  spell.  These  should 
be  thoroughly  taught.  He  adds  that  it  is  probably  useless  to  teach 
school  children  to  spell  words  not  actually  in  their  working  vocabularies. 

The  report  may  be  had  for  five  cents  by  addressing  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  400  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City. 


THE  BLAKE  SOCIETY 

Admirers  of  M^lliam  Blake  met  at  Hampstead  on  August  12,  1912 
(the  poet's  birthday),  and  founded  a  society.  The  object  is  "  to  draw 
together  admirers  of  the  poet-painter  ....  and  to  encourage  the  study 
of  his  works."  Membership  tickets  are  issued  for  a  minimum  contribu- 
tion of  seven  shillings  every  two  years.  This  will  entitle  the  holder  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  society  and  to  receive  the  society's  publica- 
tions. Members  of  the  Cowper  Society  may  become  members  of  the 
Blake  Society  by  the  pa3rment  of  two  shillings  every  two  years  and 
vice  versa. 

Regular  meetings  will  be  held  in  London,  at  Chichester  or  at  Pelham, 
on  or  near  August  12  in  each  year.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Lambeth  Palace.  Those  wishing  information  or  desiring  to  join  the 
society  should  address  the  secretary,  Thomas  Wright,  Olney,  Bucks, 
England. 

THE  LONGFELLOW  BHITHPLACE 

The  Longfellow  Society  is  making  an  effort  to  preserve  the  poet's 
birthplace  at  Portland,  Maine,  as  a  national  memorial.  The  activities 
of  the  society,  which  are  international  in  scope,  are  centered  in  Chicago, 
where  over  100,000  autographs  of  school  children  have  been  secured  for 
presentation  in  the  memorial.  Any  who  are  interested  may  address 
the  president,  Arthur  C.  Jackson,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


BOOK  NOTICES 


Cottecied  Poems.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Ninth  Edition.  New  York:  £.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  678.    Illustrated  and  Annotated.    $2.00  net. 

The  Adventures  of  GU  Bias  of  SarUiUane.    Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Tobias  Smollett.    Introduction  by  Wiluam  Moston 
FuLLEKTON.    New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1913.    $2.00  net. 
The  second  volume  in  the  picaresque  section  of  the  "Library  of  Early  Novelists." 
The  general  editor  is  E.  A.  Baker  and  the  editor  of  the  section,  H.  Warner  Allen.    By 
the  use  of  a  small  though  very  dear  type,  the  work  has  been  kept  down  to  a  con- 
venient size. 

CoUege  Life.    By  Le  Bason  Russell  Briggs.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  1913.    Pp.134.    lo.55net. 

A  reprint  in  the  "Riverside  Series"  of  four  of  Dean  Briggs's  most  popular  essays. 
The  titles  are:  "The  Transition  from  School  to  College";  "The  Mistakes  of  CoUege 
Life";  "College  Honor";  and  "Routine  and  Ideals." 

"Everyman's  Library."  Edited  by  Eknest  Rhys.  New  volumes  as  follows: 
The  English  Humorists  and  the  Four  Georges. .  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  with 
an  Lntroduction  by  Walter  Jerrolo.  Past  and  Present.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle,  with  an  Introduction  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The  Poems 
and  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray^  with  an  Lntroduction  by  John  Drinkwater. 
Restoration  Plays  from  Dryden  to  Parquhar^  with  an  Lntroduction  by 
Edward  Gosse.  Tristram  Shandy.  By  Lawrence  Sterne,  with  an 
Introdu<lion  by  George  Saintsbury.  The  AngkhSaxon  Chronicle. 
Translated  by  J.  Ingram.  Two  Morte  D^ Arthur  Romances,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Lucy  A.  Paton.  Letters  from  an  American  Parmer.  By 
Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur,  with  an  Introduction  by  Barton  Blake. 
Sakuntala  and  Other  Works  of  Kaliddsa.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Ryder. 
Bans  Brinker  or  the  Silver  Skates.  By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1913. 

A  Study  of  the  Short  Story.    By  Henry  Seidel  Canby.    New  York:  Holt  k 

Co.,  1913.    Pp.  273. 

Comi^ementary  to  the  author's  Short  Story  in  EngUsk  (Holt  &  Co.,  1909).  The 
present  work  is  intended  for  use  in  coUege  classes,  and  hence  the  treatment  is  less 
detailed  than  in  the  earlier  work.  Eleven  illustrated  stories  are  included,  ranging  from 
"The  Pardoner's  Tale"  of  Chaucer  to  Kipling's  "On  Greenhow  Hill." 

What  Books  to  Read  and  How  to  Read.  By  David  Pryde.  A  New  Edition,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Classified  Lists  of  over  1,700  Books,  by  Francis  W. 
Halsey.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1912.    Pp.  204.    So.  75  net. 
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Slory-Teiling  in  School  and  Home:    A  Shidy  in  EducaHonal  Estkdics.     By 
Emelyn  Newcomb  Pa&xridge  and  George  Everett  Partridge.    New 
York:  Sturgis  &  Walton,  1913.    Pp.323.    Illustiated.    $1.25  net. 
Part  I  deab  with  ''The  Art  of  Story  Telling";  Part  n  includes  ei^teen  stories 

adapted  for  telling  by  the  authors.    The  illtistrations  are  mainly  i^iotographs  of 

actual  story-teOing  groups.    The  book  is  a  really  important  addition  to  the  rapidly 

growing  literature  of  this  field. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,    By  Joseph  S.  Taylor.    New 

York:  Macmillan,  1912.    Pp.238,    lo.gonet. 

The  author  is  dbtrict  superintendent  of  schoob  in  New  York  City,  and  has 
attempted  to  bring  together  in  a  working  manual  the  latest  results  of  psychological 
investigation  of  reading,  the  history  of  reading  methods,  and  his  own  practical  experi- 
ence. The  authorities  referred  to  are  listed  in  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Many  teachers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  author's  earlier  work.  Composition  in 
the  Elementary  School,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1906. 

Studies  in  Literature.    By  Frederick  M.  Tisdel.    New  York:  Macmillan, 

1913.    Pp.  333.    Illustrated. 

A  textbook  for  secondary  schools.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  literary  types; 
Part  n,  to  a  survey  of  English  literature,  with  assigned  readings.  The  illustrations 
represent  various  scenes  and  placas  notable  in  English  literature.  The  book  is  intended 
to  accompany  the  classics  usuaUy  read  in  the  schoob  and  to  systematize  the  study  of 
them.    Numerous  questions  and  exercises  are  included. 

il.  View  of  American  Literature  through  Suggested  Readings,    By  Sarah  E. 

Simons.    Chicago:   Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  79.    Bound  in 

paper.    |o.  25  net. 

Much  in  little.  A  very  useful  guide  for  a  high-school  dass  making  a  special  study 
of  our  literature  or  for  reading  courses  in  normal  school  and  college. 

A  Brief  English  Grammar.    By  H.  S.  Althouse  and  Minnie  R.  Root.    New 

York:  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  46.    I0.35  net. 

This  is  a  brief  review  of  grammar,  presenting  the  essentials  in  a  small  space.  The 
terminology  is  in  accordance  with  that  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of 
New  York  City  and  recommended  by  the  New  York  Association  of  High  School 
Teadiers  of  English. 

"The  Tudor  Shakespeare":  Cymbeline,  Edited  by  Wnx  D.  Howe.  Julius 
Caesar.  Edited  by  Robert  M.  Lovett.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1913. 
School  edition,  I0.35  each. 

Thirty-one  volumes  of  this  excellent  edition  have  now  been  issued  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Professors  NeUson  and  Thomdike. 

Selected  Poems  of  Christina  G,  Rossetti.     Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Charles  Bell  Burse.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1913. 
A  particularly  grateful  addition  to  the  well-known  "Pocket  Classics." 

Dramatisation  in  the  High  School.  By  Sarah  E.  Simons  and  Irvin  Orr. 
Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1913. 
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Aldine  First  Language  Book.    Teachers'  Manual  to  Accompany  the  Aldine 
First  Language  Book.    By  Frank  £.  Spaulding  and  Catherine  T. 
Bryce.    New  York:  Newson  &  Co.,  1913. 
The  authors  of  the  popular  "Aldine  Readers"  have  now  put  in  book  form  the 

methods  of  language  teaching  which  they  have  developed  in  the  schoob  of  Newton, 

Mass.    The  material  is  attractive  and  the  directions  to  teachers  very  full  and  dear. 

In  fact,  the  Manual  is  a  substantial  book  of  274  pages.    The  First  Book  is  intended  for 

grades  three  and  four. 

Word  Mastery:  A  Course  in  Phonics  for  the  First  Thru  Grades.  By  Florence 
Akin.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1913. 

"The  Golden  Rule  Series":  The  Golden  Ladder^  The  Golden  Path,  The  Golden 
Door,  and  The  Golden  Key.  By  £.  Hershey  Sneath,  George  Hodges, 
and  Edward  Lawrence  Stevens.  New  York:  Macmillan,  191 2. 
I0.40,  I0.4S1  %o.  so,  and  |o.  55,  respectively. 

An  attempt  to  provide  a  graded  series  of  reading-books  for  moral  instruction.  The 
contents  include  fairy  tale,  myth,  fable,  allegory,  parable,  legend,  biography,  and 
history.  The  method  is  said  to  be  indirect.  Much  of  the  material  is  to  be  found  in 
the  regular  reading-books  of  the  schools.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  moral  is  fairiy 
obvious  throughout  and  a  good  deal  of  mediocre  writing  has  been  admitted. 


Latest  Additioiu  to 

THE   RIVERSIDE   LITERATURE   SERIES 

Selected  Lyrics  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Skdlejr 

Edited  by  Chailbs  Swxm  Tbomas,  Head  of  the  Engliah  Da>artment  in  the  Newton,  Bimas.,  High 
ScfaooL  To  meet  the  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  for  Study.  No.  a  18.  Paper,  15  cents; 
doth,  95  cents  net.    Postpaid. 

Selected  Lyrics  from  Dnrden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Bums 

Edited  hy  CHAii»t  Swaim  Tbomas.  To  meet  the  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  for  Reading. 
Na  919.    Paper,  15  cents;  doth,  25  cents  net.    Postpaid. 

MacavdajT^s  Two  Speeches  on  Copyright,  and 
Lincoln's  Address  at  Cooper  Union 

Edited  by  Edwin  L.  Mnuut,  Assistant  Prindpal  of  the  Detroit  Central  High  School.  To  meet  the 
CoOege  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  as  one  «  the  options  in  oratory.  No.  aai.  (To  be  published 
inBlay.) 

Southern  Poenu 

Edited  by  Chaxlbs  W.  Kent,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Selections 
from  Southern  poetry  which  portray  Southern  life  and  sentiment  in  poems  of  individual  literary  merit.  No. 
SM.    Paper,  15  cents;  doth,  25  cents  net.    Postpaid. 

CoUege  Life 

By  LeBabom  R.  Brioos,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sdence,  Harvard  University.  In  this  book 
Dean  Briggs  has  made  available  for  reading  by  college  freshmen  and  young  men  preparing  for  college,  some  ol 
Us  most  helpful  essays  on  college  life.    No.  aaa.    Library  Binding  only.    35  cents  net.    Postpaid. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFUN  COMPANY 

Botton  New  York  Chicago 


Herrick  and  Damon's  New  Com- 

n  and  Rhetoric  for  Schools 


i[i 


Cloth,  512  piWM,  $1.00 


U&omd  Aofust  20, 1911 


A  book  which  retains  the  prestige  of  previous  editions 
because  of  its  foundation  pkm,  and  couples  with  this 
some  progressive  ideas  which  insure  its  consideration 
wherever  a  change  in  textbooks  in  this  subject  is 
contemplated. 

SCOTT,    FORESMAN    AND    COMPANY 

Publishers    of^  the    LAKE    ENGLISH    SERIES 

Chicago         .......         New  York 

Thm  LAKE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS  now  include  fifty-aifhl  nnmbT^     Write  for  >  Bit 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  MARSH  MANUAL  OF  QUESTIONS  (330  pp.)  on 
the  College  Entrance  English  (free  to  English  teachers)  in  the  latest  edition  ? 


Business  English 

By 

EDWIN   HERBERT  LEWIS,  PhJ)^  LLJ>. 

Fftf9St§f  §f  BmgUsk,  Ltmit  ImtituU,  Ckkag§ 

A  nmw  and  original  woark  ospmeiaHy  aaHmd 

to  thm  nmmdM  of  high  Bchooi,  iKcadrnmyp 

and  fini'yoar  eoBmgm  9iudmni» 

Business  English  is  a  practical  book  by  an 
educated  man  who  knows  life.  It  is  com- 
pact, thorough,  and  intensely  human  and 
mteresting.  It  is  scholarly  but  not  pedantic, 
Gridcal  but  not  "fussy."  It  does  not  waste 
time  on  non-essentials,  but  is  direct,  incisive, 
and  convincing.  The  style  is  easy,  digni- 
fied, and  very  readable.  It  is  a  live  book, 
by  a  live  man,  for  live  people. 

The  Questions,  Directions,  and  Exercises 
cover  76  pages  and  provide  material  and 
directions  for  as  extended  study  as  may 
be  desired. 

387  pages  Postpaid  $j^o 

LaSalle  Elxtension  University 

D«p«iiflMnt  107 
CHICAGO 
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English 
in  Business 

You  must  teach  business  ideas  along 

with  the  English — ^no  text  gives  them 
as  business  men  really  think  them 
except  Sherwin  Cody's.  Four  years* 
complete  course  for  vocational 
students  of  all  kinds. 

School  of  English 

1410  Sacuritsr  Bldg .  Chkago 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Summer  SmsIoii  June  16  to  Aafutl  S 

Recolar  Colkfe  Counet  for  Graduatet,  Undergndiiata, 
and  Teachen.  Twelve  Counet  in  Englbh  and  the 
Teaching  of  Englkh.  Special  Coimes  in  Directnif 
and  Coaching  of  Athletics  and  Phjrtical  Tiaining  for 
Women. 


The  Elementary  Course  in 

Ejlglish  9y  JunM  nouuag  Hooc 

"The  Etementaiy  Courae  in  English"  is  a  practical 
guide  for  tMchers,  supervisoxBt  and  parents. 
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THE  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH 


FRANKLIN  T.  BAKER 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


If  free  and  full  critidsm  is  a  fortunate  thing,  then  the  state  of 
the  teacher  of  English  is  most  enviable.  We  have  been  flagellating 
ourselves  and  each  other — especially  each  other — ^with  excited  zeal. 
Our  colleagues  in  other  subjects,  seeing  good  sport  a-going,  have 
caught  the  excitement  and  lent  a  joyful  hand.  Even  the  business 
man,  who  used  to  be  distrustful  of  his  judgment  in  things  scholastic, 
has  picked  up  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  and  laid  it  on  with  a  will.  It  has 
been  a  great  hue  and  cry,  this  chase  of  the  English  teacher*  But 
some  of  usure  getting  about  enough.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
our  sins  are  partially  expiated,  and  we  are  going  to  hit  back. 

We  don't  get  good  enough  results,  we  tell  each  other  and  get  told 
by  outsiders.  Granted.  But  who  does  in  this  imperfect  world  ? 
Do  you,  teachers  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences?  Do  you, 
teachers  of  modem  or  ancient  languages?  Do  you,  teachers  in 
vocational  schools  ?  Do  you,  business  men,  when  you  have  clerks 
to  train  ?  Do  you,  any  of  you,  even  train  yourselves  in  your  work 
as  well  as  you  ought  ?  Do  you  not,  all  of  you,  just  do  tolerably 
well  with  such  miscellaneous  hiunan  material  as  comes  to  you,  with 
such  gifts  as  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  on  you,  and  leave 
perfection  to  that  other  world  in  which  most  of  you  profess  to 
believe  ?  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you " — the  poor  in  purse, 
the  poor  in  intellect,  the  poor  in  spirit.  It  is  a  great  utterance,  both 
historic  and  prophetic.    No,  we  are  not  teaching  English  well 
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enough.  We  know  it.  And  we  are  trying  to  set  our  house  in  order. 
Have  you,  our  friends,  any  houses  of  your  own  to  set  in  order? 
When  you  want  help,  call  on  us.    We  shall  be  glad  to  reciprocate. 

There  are  several  things  the  matter  with  us  teachers  of  English. 
In  the  first  place,  there  aren't  enough  of  us  for  the  job.  That  has 
been  recently  proved.  When  more  teachers  are  employed  there 
will  be  at  least  a  better  opportunity  for  us  to  do  good  work. 

The  general  level  of  our  ability  is  not  high  enough.  The  belief 
is  still  found  that  anyone  can  teach  English,  if  he  can  talk  it  and 
read  it;  aqnrants  in  the  field  of  ten  cherish  this  delusion.  Ask  them 
the  motive  in  their  choice  and  they  may  answer,  ^'I  intend  to  teach 
English  because  I  just  love  it.''  A  good  answer  so  far  as  it  goes; 
one  ought  to  ''love"  what  one  teaches.  But  do  they  love  it  well 
enough  to  study  it,  to  bring  to  bear  on  it  the  processes  of  the  anal}rtic 
intellect,  as  successful  teachers  do  in  other  subjects,  even  in  such 
purely  aesthetic  things  as  music  and  art  ?  If  not,  let  them  continue 
to  love  English  (by  which  they  usually  mean  fiction  and  poetry 
only),  but  not  presume  to  teach  it. 

Sometimes  they  will  admit  frankly  that  it  is  the  only  subject 
they  know  well  enough  to  teach;  which  means  usually  that  they 
know  a  little  English  and  less  of  anything  else.  They  have  come  to 
English  by  a  process  of  elimination.  Such  claims  of  fitness  to  teach 
are  not  very  convincing. 

Catalogues  of  qualities  and  attainments  required  in  any  pro- 
fession are,  we  know,  conjectural  and  precarious.  There  is  always 
the  unpredictable  result  due  to  the  proportions  in  which  traits  are 
mixed,  and  the  unexpected  results  of  the  clash  of  will  and  tempera- 
ment with  circumstances.  And  yet  I  shall  venture  upon  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  teacher  of  English  needs  to  have. 

First,  let  us  say,  a  clear  mind.  Clearness  of  mind  is  conceded 
to  be  necessary  in  the  ''exact"  subjects;  but  it  is  even  more 
necessary  in  the  "inexact."  In  mathematics,  a  confused  mind  may 
check  up  its  processes  in  an  equation;  in  physics  it  may  test  its 
processes  in  the  laboratory.  Tests  of  clear  thinking  in  the  field  of 
literature  are  far  more  difficult. 

Quickness  of  mind  is  vital,  as  vital  as  quickness  of  operation  to 
the  surgeon.    While  the  surgeon  fumbles  and  delays,  the  patient 
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dies.  While  the  teacher  of  English  fumbles,  ''the  good  mofnent 
goes."  The  thought  and  the  feeling  are  transient,  volatile.  They 
must  be  caught  at  the  moment,  evoked  into  life  as  expression,  or 
driven  home  by  illustration,  or  reinforced  by  parallel.  And  they 
must  be  operated  on  by  immediate  resource,  or  left  alone  by 
instant  decision. 

Retentiveness  and  fulness  of  memory  are  imperative.  A  barren 
mind  is  not  the  storage  battery  to  electrify  other  minds.  Nor  can 
any  teacher  of  English  foresee  what  he  may  need  to  know  when  he 
faces  his  pupils,  if  he  gets  their  minds  to  working.  The  apt  illus- 
tration, the  pointed  question,  the  significant  application,  these  are 
the  ripe  fruit  of  a  well-stored  mind.  Modesty  and  sdf-repression 
I  place  high  in  the  list.  Most  of  us  teachers  talk  too  much.  Some 
of  us  like  to  read  aloud;  and  good  reading  is  a  valuable,  afanost  an 
indiq)ensable,  help  in  some  kinds  of  interpretations.  But  let  us 
not  fall  into  the  snare  of  feeling  that  our  reading  is  as  the  tongues 
of  angels,  or  that  our  comments  embody  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  ages.  That  way  ruin  lies.  Let  us  modestly  hold  ourselves  in 
leash.  It  is  the  children,  not  we,  who  are  now  entitled  to  the 
opportunity  of  getting  training  in  English. 

We  need  the  social  temperament:  the  fondness  for  people,  the 
interest  in  their  minds  and  their  views,  the  qiuck  perception  of  the 
hidden  significance  of  their  slight  reactions,  the  readiness  and  the 
skill  to  ''play  the  game"  with  them  according  to  the  rules  they  can 
follow.  Do  this,  and  we  can  in  time  bring  them  to  play  by  our 
rules. 

Finally,  we  need  a  keen,  intuitive  sense  of  language.  The  poetry 
of  Shakspere  and  Milton,  the  prose  of  the  Bible,  of  sWt,  of 
Newman,  the  nursery  jingles,  the  slang  of  the  street — ^I  had  afanost 
said  the  picturesque  profanity  of  the  truck-driver  or  the  stevedore 
— all  kinds  of  dialect,  the  new  words  of  trade,  all  these  types  of 
utterance  belong  to  our  English  q)eech.  And  a  cosmopolitan 
sympathy  with  them  all  is  a  wholesome  antidote  against  that  stiff 
and  inanimate  thing  that  is  derisively  called  "schoofanaster's 
English." 

This  is  a  formidable  array  of  expectations  from  a  humble 
teacher  of  English.    For  these  traits,  and  a  professional  equip- 
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ment  on  top  of  them,  we  pay,  perh^ips,  a  thousand  a  year. 
The  same  gifts — with  zealous  self-interest  substituted  for  modesty 
— ^would  be  worth  in  business  five  or  evea  ten  times  that  sum.  And 
yet  there  are  business  men,  on  boards  of  education,  who  wonder  why 
they  cannot  get  teachers  who  can  bring  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
love  literature  and  to  use  good  English.  It  even  happens  that  the 
same  men  have  not  themselves  ever  loved  literature  or  cared  to  use 
good  English;  and  the  lay^of  heredity  are  at  work  quite  as  steadily 
s^  thy  law  of  pavitation j  In  sum,  we  freely  admit  that  our  results 
in  English  are  largely  unsatisfactory.  But  I  protest,  in  confidence 
rather  than  in  humility  of  spirit,  (i)  that  to  expect  all  children  to  be 
brought  to  love  the  best  literature  and  to  use  good  English  is  a 
Utopian  dream — are  we  teachers  of  English  to  be  the  only  workers 
in  the  world  to  whom  is  allowed  no  margin  of  failure  ?  (2)  that  the 
task  is  at  present  impossibly  large,  even  for  such  results  as  are 
achievable;  (3)  that  our  ranks  will  be  filled  with  stronger  people 
just  as  soon  as  the  general  public  realizes  that  in  this  as  in  other 
kinds  of  service  the  best  is  costly. 

I  do  not  think  we  teachers  of  English  are  given  to  complaining. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  too  patient,  and  too  suggestible.  We  too 
readily  assume  the  responsibility  not  only  for  our  delinquencies,  but 
for  the  delinquencies  of  the  school  authorities  and  even  for  the 
delinquencies  of  nature.  We  are  idealists,  or  we  should  not  be  in 
this  profession. 

It  is  obvious  that  securing  good  teachers  of  English  is  primarily 
a  problem  of  selection.  College  courses  of  study,  college  degrees, 
university  courses  in  research  cannot  make  teachers  out  of  those  who 
are  temperamentally  imfitted.  Neither  academic  scholarship  nor 
training  in  schools  of  education  is  of  much  value  in  changing  the 
fundamental  traits  or  endowments.  The  first  task,  therefore,  of 
those  upon  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  training  teachers  of 
English  is  to  find  and  encourage  the  promising  and  to  weed  out 
theimfit. 

But,  given  the  proper  natural  endowments,  what  shall  constitute 
a  suitable  equipment  for  the  teacher  of  English?  The  answer 
might  be  made  briefly:  A  knowledge  and  love  of  the  subject;  the 
ability  to  stimulate  and  guide  other  minds  in  acquiring  knowledge 
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and  love  of  the  subject;  and^skill  in  the  provocative  talk  that  leads 
to  clear,  vigorous  thought  and  expression,  oral  and  written. 

How  does  the  problem  present  itself  to  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  English?  What,  under 
conditions  not  yet  ideal,  may  we  set  up  as  a  working  standard? 

1.  A  general  college  education,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  word 
general.  Foreign  languages,  science,  history,  economics,  the  world 
of  affairs,  any  of  these  his  field  may  happen  to  touch.  The  elective 
system,  if  overused,  may  spoil  a  good  teacher,  not  by  giving  ^im  too 
much  in  his  own  subject  but  by  giving  him  too  little  in  others. 
The  teacher  of  English  needs  to  know  something  of  many  things, 
and  to  have  the  habit  of  varied  and  even  miscellaneous  reading. 

2.  A  special  training  in  English,  both  in  literature  and  in 
language.  This  means,  of  course,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  great 
things  in  our  literature,  a  fair  knowledge  of  much  of  the  second  rate, 
and,  above  all,  a  scholar's  sense  of  relative  values.  A  teacher  who 
thinks  Wordsworth  only  childish  and  Fielding  only  vulgar  is  not 
yet  ready  for  his  work.  Independence  in  the  fields  of  conflicting 
criticism  and  a  sense  of  what  is  of  peculiar  value  to  oneself  are 
marks  of  the  developed  mind;  but  catholicity  of  taste  helps  one  to 
judge  also  of  the  value  that  a  book  may  have  for  minds  other  than 
his  own.  The  teacher  of  English  must  know  his  language  not  only 
as  an  instrument,  but  also  as  a  growth,  as  an  organic  thing  with  a 
long  history  behind  it.  Minute  and  full  philological  knowledge  is 
not  necessary :  too  much  of  it  may  even  spoil  a  teacher's  perspective ; 
but  ignorance  in  this  field  is  a  bad  handicap.  It  is  afanost  certain  to 
go  with  a  narrow  purism,  with  a  mistaken  certitude  about  things 
that  are  "right"  or  "wrong"  in  language. 

3.  A  professional  training.    This  has  come  to  mean  two  things: 
a)  General  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  based 

on  psychology  and  the  general  principles  of  education.  One  may 
undoubtedly  become  an  expert  teacher  in  any  field  without  such 
instruction;  countless  teachers  have  done  so.  But  one  escapes 
many  blunders,  arrives  at  skill  sooner,  for  such  knowledge.  A 
teacher  so  instructed  chooses  his  plans  and  materials  more  wisely, 
because  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  why.  He  is  better  fitted  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  school,  better  able  to  judge  of  the  value  or 
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usefulness  of  proposed  material  or  methods;  and  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  r^ard  his  caUii^  as  having  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

b)  His  second  need  is  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  English,  the 
study  of  his  subject  from  the  point  of  view  ^diich  he  must  assume 
when  he  comes  to  teach  it.  This  is  conveniently  subdivided  into 
the  study  of  the  tfairhing  of  literature,  and  the  study  of  the  teaching 
of  composition.  In  the  teaching  of  literature  we  are  to  assume,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a  good  general  knowledge  of  real  literature,  sound 
taste,  and  openness  of  mind. 

But  knowing  literature  in  this  way  is  not  enough.  One  must 
come  to  know  what  it  may  mean,  or  may  be  made  to  mean,  to  the 
boy  and  girl;  what  things  in  a  given  poem  or  story  or  drama  may 
have  interest  and  significance  to  an  immature  mind.  He  must 
know,  in  other  words,  the  points  of  contact  between  the  literature 
and  adolescent  minds.  If  the  main  interest  of  the  selection,  as  he 
sees  it,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls,  he  had  better  pass  the 
selection  by.  Some  girls  will  get  the  quaint  hiunor  and  the  gentle 
pathos  of  Cranford;  most  boys  will  not.  The  self-questioning  of 
George  Eliot's  heroines  is  too  analytic  and  too  excessively  moral  for 
boys  and  girls.  George  EUot — except  for  SUdS  Mamer — ^belongs 
to  the  college  age.  The  conceits  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Cavalier 
lyrics  presuppose  a  background  of  general  reading  and  special 
interests  which,  for  most  people,  pos^nes  them  indefinitely. 

A  teacher  of  literature  must  know  what  things  are  worth  careful 
study,  and  what  are  not  entitled  to  minute  or  repeated  reading. 
Most  pupils  will  find  some  reward  in  reading  Macbeih  or  Julius 
Caesar  carefully.  But  why  require,  as  the  school  syllabus  of  a  great 
dty  once  did,  six  weeks  of  study  on  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  f  We 
are  all  grateful  to  Dickens — ^but  is  he  to  be  read  in  that  way  ? 

How  to  meet  verbal  difficulties,  words  and  allusions,  how  to  fill 
in  the  social  background,  present  or  historical,  that  gives  significance 
to  a  passage  in  a  book,  how  to  fit  in  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there  of  the 
author's  life  where  it  has  some  real  pertinence,  how  to  widen  the 
range  and  stimulate  the  degree  of  the  pupil's  interests  by  suggestive 
references  to  other  books  and  to  things  outside  of  books — ^how,  in 
brief,  to  stimulate  alert  and  intelligent  talk  about  literature — these 
are  some  of  the  things  in  which  professional  training  should  help  the 
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young  teacher.  For,  we  know  well  enough,  there  are  ways  of 
teaching  that  will  quite  definitely  kill  interest,  and  warning  can  be 
given  against  these;  and  there  are  ways  of  tfairhing  that  will 
stimulate,  and  these  can  be  suggested.  I  will  risk  a  definite  illus- 
tration. Set  a  boy  to  studying  the  structure  of  TrecLSure  Island^  its 
crises,  its  minor  climaxes,  and  its  style,  and  you  can  q>oil  even  this 
excellent  story.  Take  it  as  a  pirate  story,  provoked  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  author's  twelve-year-old  stepson,  "Why  don't  you  write 
something  interesting?"  tell  the  pupils  how  the  author's  father 
entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  insisted  on  drawing  the  map 
and  making  the  list  of  articles  in  Billy  Bones's  sea-chest,  and  you've 
made  a  good  start.  Then  have  the  pupils  read  the  story  as  a  story, 
have  them  tell  what  scenes  they  Uked  best,  and  why,  and,  perhaps, 
why  the  scenes  worked  out  as  they  did;  ask  them  such  questions  as 
what  use  Stevenson  made  of  Flint's  parrot,  why  he  brought  in  Ben 
Gunn,  how  Jim  Hawkins  blundered  into  doing  the  lucky  thing  so 
often,  why  John  Silver  was  allowed  to  escape  hanging,  and  where  the 
Island  was,  anyhow — and  you  will  be  likely  to  get  two  things:  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  story,  and  an  attitude  toward  it  not  imlike 
the  author's  own.  The  gist  of  the  matter  for  the  teacher  of  litera- 
ture is  this:  Get  for  yourself  and  give  to  your  pupils  the  author's 
own  point  of  view  toward  his  work.  If  you  can't  do  this,  or  if  you 
can't  take  this,  choose  a  book  that  can  be  so  treated.  The  Merchant 
oj  Venice  taught  as  a  le^on  in  Christian  charity  is  absurd.  The 
Shylock  story  of  the  play  is,  rather,  a  lively  bear-baiting  in  which 
the  Christians  serve  for  dogs  and  Shylock  for  bear.  That  the  bear 
gets  the  worst  of  it  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the  bear  is  con- 
temptible or  the  dogs  merciful.  There  are  other  interests  in  the 
play,  of  course,  but  not  moral  ones.  Shakspere's  real  interests 
were  dramatic.  Emerson  deplored  the  fact  that  Shakspere  had  no 
moral  enthusiasms;  that  he  used  his  great  talents  merely  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  audience;  and  Carlyle  made  the  same  despond- 
ent wail.  But  are  there  not  other  good  things  in  life  besides  moral 
lessons?  Must  we  always  be  reminded  of  oiu:  duties?  We  are 
thankful  for  Chaucer  and  Shakspere  and  Bums  and  Scott,  morality 
or  no  morality. 

It  wiU  be  seen  already  that  I  view  the  preparation  for  the 
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t^rliing  of  literature  as  an  equqmient  in  resources,  and  as  an 
attitude  of  mind.  Given  these,  with  the  personal  qualities  out- 
lined at  the  beginning,  and  a  teacher  cannot  fail.  He  will  not  make 
every  student  love  the  classics;  of  course  not.  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  that  standard  set  up.  And,  quite  frankly,  no  man  who  is 
both  intelligent  and  honest  eiq)ects  or  pretends  to  expect  any  such 
result.  But  he  may  hope  to  have  some  students  like  the  classics, 
others  to  req>ect  them  at  a  distance,  and  the  rest  req>ectfully  to  hold 
their  peace. 

I  come  now  to  the  preparation  for  teaching  composition. 

The  teacher  need  not  be  a  gifted  writer  himself;  but  he  must 
have  good  habits  of  expression,  oral  and  written.  He  must  know 
the  elements  of  theory  and  practice  well  enou^  to  criticize  in  a 
liberal  way.  If  he  faints  at  a  split  infinitive  or  weeps  at  the  locu- 
tion, "It  is  me,"  he  hasn't  yet  been  sufficiently  liberalized  by  fulness 
of  j^owledge. 

He  needs  a  fine  sense  for  language:  not  for  stilted,  bookish  "^ — 1 
English,  but  for  the  real,  live,  changing  and  growing  language.  I 
like  the  teacher  who  works  with  me  to  see  the  good  even  in  slang,  to 
see  when  it  is  picturesque  and  when  it  is  stupid,  and  to  know  when 
it  is  to  be  used  and  when  avoided.  I  like  him  to  like  dialect,  to  be 
sensitive  to  its  quaintness  and  alive  to  its  occasional  piquancy.  I 
like  him  to  flinch  under  what  is  ugly  or  sloppy  in  accent  or  form,  and 
to  Uf t  his  head  in  satisfaction  when  he  meets  something  new  and 
telling.  I  like  him,  in  brief,  to  be  alert  to  admire  what  is  intrinsi- 
cally attractive  and  effective  in  language,  and  quick  to  condemn 
what  is  stupid  and  ugly.  He  should  be  a  discriminating  critic  of  our 
everyday  English.  If  he  has  these  qualities,  he  will  be  able,  as  a 
teacher  of  English  should,  to  get  dose  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and 
train  and  guide  them.  For  note,  the  business  of  the  teacher  of 
English  is,  peculiarly,  to  stir  his  pupils  to  think. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  important  qualification.  All 
achers  need  to  know  many  things  outside  their  own  field,  but  the 
teacher  of  English  has  special  need  of  a  wide  range  of  interests.  If 
his  pupils  are  to  learn  to  use  their  language,  they  will  do  it  only 
through  talking  interestedly  about  real  things,  real  ideas,  real  issues. 
Mere  language  is  nothing;  ideas  in  language  are  much.    And,  to  a 
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high-school  boy,  or  to  any  man  of  affairs,  the  only  test  of  language 
is  the  effectiveness  with  which  it  does  its  work  of  conveying  ideas  to 
someone  else  who  wants  to  hear  them,  or  who  is  made  willing  to  hear 
them,  by  the  way  they  are  put.  In  brief,  the  test  of  expression 
that  it  makes  good  by  establishing  the  desired  connection  between 
speaker  and  hearer  or  between  writer  and  reader.  Now  it  is  the 
material  that  has  the  intrinsic  interest,  not  the  form;  the  form 
derives  its  importance  only  from  the  way  in  which  it  conveys  the 
material  (I  am  speaking  not  of  poetry  but  of  common,  everyday 
English),  and  the  teacher  of  English  must  know  many  ways  of 
helping  pupils  to  an  interest  in  the  things  around  them.  This  is  his 
way  of  stimulating  the  desire  to  speak  and  to  write,  and  of  educating 
his  pupils  through  their  speaking  and  writing. 

Shall  he  correct  themes?  Surely.  But  he  must  know  how. 
He  must  not  be  fussy,  nor  pitch  his  standard  too  high.  He  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  ideas,  rather  than  the  form,  that  are  the 
main  thing.  He  must  not  forget  to  put  the  responsibility  for  the 
form  on  the  pupils,  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  make  them  proof-read 
their  own  themes.  He  must  himself  be  highly  enough  trained  not 
only  to  catch  at  a  rapid  glance  the  errors  and  infelicities  of  expression 
that  are,  however  important,  still  only  matters  of  detail;  he  must 
be  highly  enough  trained  also  to  make  in  rapid  reading  valid 
judgments  of  the  general  qualities  of  thought  in  a  pupil's  work,  to 
gauge  it  for  soundness,  clearness,  proportion,  interest.  He  must  see 
it,  indeed,  as  a  critic  sees  a  manuscript  submitted  for  publication. 

I  cannot  close  without  reverting  to  the  topic  with  which  I  began. 
All  these  qualities  and  acquirements  are  imperatively  needed  for 
teaching  English.  And  for  these  the  dear  intelligent  public,  which 
criticizes  our  achievements  with  such  a  jaunty  confidence,  is  willing 
to  pay  almost  as  much  as  it  pays  a  briddayer,  and  the  good  brick- 
layer is  seldom  overpaid.  What  is  the  proper  reaction:  tears  0; 
Homeric  laughter  ? 
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RAYMOND  MACDONALD  ALDEN 
Univenity  ci  minds 


In  a  former  article  I  considered  the  relation  of  the  development 
of  English  as  a  departmental  subject  to  the  undergraduate  curric- 
ulum. In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to  look  at  the  same  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  proq[)ective  college  teacher  and  his 
curriculiun  of  graduate  study.  And  I  shall  b^  leave  to  begin  the 
discussion  by  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  autobiography,  tdling 
something  of  my  own  preparation  for  tftfirhing  and  its  relation  to 
the  market  I  found  for  my  wares.  So  far  from  thmViTig  that  there 
is  anything  special  or  unique  in  my  experience,  it  is  only  for  its 
typical  character  that  I  rehearse  it,  hoping  that  at  least  it  may 
prove  a  bit  of  documentary  evidence  for  those  who  are  studying 
the  problems  it  illustrates. 

My  undergraduate  course  was  of  the  old-fashioned  '^classical" 
kind,  and  included  only  three  or  four  courses  in  English  literature — 
a  circumstance,  I  may  say,  which  I  have  never  regretted.  At  the 
time  of  my  graduation  I  knew  that  I  wished  to  teach,  but  was  not 
certain  just  what  subject  or  just  what  grade  of  students.  Good 
fortune  provided  a  somewhat  unusual  opportunity  for  testing  these 
matters,  and  after  a  year's  experience  in  teaching  several  subjects 
and  several  kinds  of  students  (Heaven  pity  them  all!)  I  entered 
a  graduate  school  for  advanced  work  in  English.  It  was  a  great 
university  to  which  I  went,  and,  like  all  real  students  in  a  corre- 
q>onding  moment,  I  found  the  wealth  of  subjects  that  opened  before 
me  at  once  entrancing  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination,  and  b^an 
to  cull  them,  almost  breathlessly,  like  wild  flowers  in  a  new-fo\md 
field.  Not  to  piumie  details,  at  the  end  of  my  three  years  of  gradu- 
ate study  I  could  count  over  the  following  courses  as  having  been 
accomplished : 

Gothic  (Germanic  Philology)  Historical  English  Grammar 

Middle  English  Phonology  Old  French 
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BeewtUf  Elizabethan    Drama     (Shake- 
Indo-European  and  Germanic  speaie  excluded) 

Antiquities  Elizabethan  Lyrical  Poetry 

Mediaeval  Latin  Literature  The  Novel  from  Richardson 

Middle  English  before  Chaucer  English  Literary  Criticism 

Chaucer  English  Versification 

Lan^and  and  Gower  ^Hneteenth-Century  Engl&h 
Shakespeare  Prose 

Whether  from  the  ambitiously  eclectic  character  of  my  choice 
of  courses,  or  from  the  want  of  a  proper  disposition  for  research, 
I  did  not  happen  to  find  a  dissertation  subject  naturally  developing 
from  any  one  of  my  studies,  and  so  at  length  accepted  one  proposed 
by  my  adviser  as  affording  the  right  sort  of  opportunity,  and  carried 
on  the  investigation  wholly  apart  from  the  rest  of  my  curriculum. 
The  dissertation  was  duly  completed,  was  published,  and,  though 
it  concerned  matters  which  did  not  attract  my  further  research 
nor  in  any  direct  way  concern  my  subsequent  teaching,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  did  not  accomplish  its  main  purposes, 
giving  me  some  admirable  training  and  adding  an  atom  or  two  to 
the  store  of  knowledge. 

My  first  opportunity  to  teach  was  an  instructorship  in  argu- 
mentative composition.  I  had  never  studied  this  subject,  but  had 
always  been  interested  in  both  writing  and  debating;  so  it  was 
believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  handle  it,  and  I  continued  to  do 
so,  off  and  on,  for  a  good  many  years.  My  second  opportunity 
was  an  instructorship  in  three  subjects:  Sophomore  composition, 
public  speaking,  and  a  branch  of  literature  in  which  I  was  deq>ly 
interested,  and  in  which  I  was  permitted  to  give  a  Junior  course 
in  one  semester  and  a  graduate  course  in  the  other.  To  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  graduate  work  at  this  stage  in  my  progress 
was  of  coiurse  rather  unusual;  on  the  other  hand,  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  was  better  prepared  to  do  it  than  to  teach  either  of  the  other 
subjects,  for  Sophomore  composition  I  had  not  thought  of  for  six 
years,  and  public  speaking  I  had  never  formally  studied  at  all. 
Gradually,  however,  I  came  to  be  fairly  well  known  as  one  of  those 
few  persons  who  were  possessed  of  the  Doctor's  degree  and  a  general 
scholarly  training,  and  at  the  same  time  were  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  argumentation;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which 
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brought  me  various  offers,  and,  before  long,  an  assistant  professor- 
ship. In  this  assistant  professorship  I  was  asked  to  teach  argu- 
mentation and  debate,  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  whatever 
graduate  work  I  might  choose.  Now  I  had  never  had  a  course  in 
the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
devote  every  moment  of  leisure  of  the  first  year  in  my  new  podtion 
to  the  study  of  that  period;  and  this  was  to  my  profit,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  that  of  the  students.  From  this  time  on  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  my  tftfirhing  and  my  studies  harmoniously 
with  each  other  and  with  my  wishes. 

As  I  now  look  back  over  the  fifteen  years  since  I  took  my 
Doctor's  degree,  I  find  I  can  count  some  seventeen  different  courses 
in  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  give  instruction.  But  of  these 
only  six  or  seven  correq>ond  at  all,  in  subject-matter,  to  those  which 
I  took  as  a  graduate  student — and  in  these  few  I  count  one  in 
Chaucer  and  one  in  Old  English,  which  I  conducted  temporarily 
while  the  professor  in  charge  of  these  subjects  was  on  leave  of 
absence,  finding  a  certain  half-guilty  pleasure  in  laboring  in 
another  man's  field. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  review  this  rather  irrational  succession  [of 
educational  adventures  with  any  special  regret.  Of  my  experience 
with  the  various  courses  I  took  as  a  graduatie  student,  and  with 
those  I  have  tried  to  teach,  I  might  almost  adopt  the  summary 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  "Tramp  Royal": 

Except  when  awful  long,  IVe  found  it  good. 
So  write,  before  I  die,  "'E  liked  it  aUI" 

I  do  not  even  remember  to  have  found  anything  "awful  long" — 
except  the  Confessio  AmatUis;  in  comparison  with  Gower  the 
Germanic  dialects  were  enthralling.  I  have  never  regretted  taking 
so  many  courses  of  a  linguistic  character;  occasionally  I  rejoice 
that  I  can  still  pick  up  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  follow  the 
rhythm,  if  not  the  sense;  I  have  abundantly  rejoiced  that  the 
course  in  mediaeval  Latin  literature  gave  me  some  acquaintance 
with  material  which  otherwise  would  always  have  remained  strange. 
And  the  haphazard  succession  of  courses  with  which  I  have  been 
concerned  as  teacher  might  be  argued  to  furnish  a  fortunate  general 
training,  at  least  for  one  likely  to  be  called  on  to  administer  as  well  as 
to  teach. 
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Yet,  all  this  admitted,  the  process  can  hardly  be  defended  on  a 
basb  of  economic  efficiency — of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  It 
was  good  for  me  to  have  to  teach  a  number  of  subjects  that  I  had 
never  studied,  but  it  was  a  little  hard  on  the  first  class  or  two  on 
which  I  experimented.  It  was  good  for  me  to  write  a  dissertation 
on  a  subject  on  which  no  one  had  written  before  and  which  I  should 
probably  never  take  up  again,  but  if  it  had  been  concerned  with 
matters  involved  in  the  substance  of  my  later  teaching,  productive 
energy  would  clearly  have  been  saved.  My  story  would  be  much 
more  flattering  to  review  if  I  had  won  my  position  as  teacher  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  that  dissertation,  or  the  brilliancy  of  my 
examination,  or  because  it  appeared  in  general  that  I  knew  more 
than  most  young  men  about  something  which  the  world  wished 
to  learn;  but  the  fact  is,  as  has  appeared,  that  I  won  it  chiefly 
by  virtue  of  a  certain  incidental  competency  in  a  subject  which  I 
had  never  even  studied.  And  in  none. of  these  respects  is  my 
experience,  compared  with  that  of  others  in  the  field  of  '^En^ish," 
at  all  unusual. 

I  am  now  done  with  autobiography,  except  to  remark  by  way 
of  corollary  that,  if  the  relation  between  my  academic  training  and 
my  professional  activity  exhibits  unnecessary  waste,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  was  unusually  fortunate  in  my  friends,  my  advisers, 
and  the  opportunities  that  were  opened  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  such 
waste  is  implied  for  the  general  situation.  In  time  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  to  accomplish  a  sotmder  adjustment  of  antecedent 
and  consequent,  supply  and  demand.  Students  in  other  profes- 
sional lines  are  meeting  this  type  of  problem  with  increasing  success, 
and  preparing  for  the  particular  kind  of  law,  medicine,  or  engineer- 
ing which  they  enpect  to  profess.  Departments  of  work  closer  to 
ours  are  also  ahead  of  us.  It  is  common,  I  believe,  to  hear  that  a 
certain  appointment  in  history  has  been  made  because  the  incimi^ 
bent  is  primarily  versed  in  American  history,  mediaeval  history,  or 
modem  European  history.  But  I  have  rarely  known  of  similar 
distinctions  being  pondered  in  the  field  of  literature  and  language, 
either  by  prospective  teachers  or  college  authorities.  A  very  large 
number  of  doctoral  candidates  in  my  generation  have  ''specialized " 
in  the  drama,  with  little  or  no  consideration  of  the  extent  to 
which  teachers  of  that  subject  are  in  demand.    Another  very  large 
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proportion  have  devoted  themsdves  lud  mediaeval  literature,  with 
equally  little  consideratioii  of  their  probable  (^^XMtumty  to  teach  it. 

This  brings  tq>  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  certain  toidency 
to  conflict  between  prq>aration  for  the  Doctor's  degree  and  prepara- 
tion for  collegiate  t.earhing — ^though  I  do  not  fed  as  stron^y  on  that 
subject  as  some  do.'  The  fidd  of  Middle  English  is  pecuUariy 
well  adapted,  from  the  nature  of  the  problems  one  meets  there, 
to  provide  sound  disc^>line  for  scholars  in  language  and  litaature; 
hence  its  pc^mlarity  in  graduate  schools.  But  since  it  is  a  fidd 
hardly  touched  on  in  \mdergraduate  teaching,  it  behooves  us  to 
consider  whether  we  cannot  find  other  matters  fairly  well  adapted 
to  such  training,  which  at  the  same  time  will  serve  the  other  pur- 
poses involved  in  the  prq>aration  of  the  teacher.  I  do  not  forget 
the  doctrine  that  a  background  of  schdarly  lore  is  an  in^>ortant 
part  of  the  makeup  of  a  professor,  quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  what  he  is  to  teach;  I  not  only  do  not  forget  it,  but  myself  hold 
it.  A  graduate  course  in  chemistry  would  be  a  good  thing  for  a 
prcrfessor  of  literature — if  only  life  were  longer.  And  if  one  is  to 
devote  himself  to  the  t.earhing  of  mere  biographic-Uterary  go8sq> 
and  appreciation,  by  all  means  let  him  lay  in  store  something  more 
substantial  in  the  days  of  preliminary  training.  But  if  the  pro- 
fessor of  English  is  not  going  to  teach  matter  which  involves  sound 
scholariy  discipline,  then  it  is  a  fair  question  whether,  for  the  sake 
of  the  students,  he  ought  not  to  go  out  of  business.  In  other  words, 
if  mediaeval  material  is  the  only  path  to  sound  English  scholarsliq>, 
let  us  dther  teach  it  to  undergraduates  or  omit  their  English 
altogether;  and  if  there  is  another  path,  it  is  open  also  to  the 
graduate  student.' 

We  are  now  at  a  point  dose  to  that  discussed  in  the  former 

<  See,  for  ezami^e,  the  interesting  artide  by  Professor  J.  H.  Cox,  in  the  April 
number  of  this  JatmuU.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  also  that  this  whole  subject 
is  discussed  in  an  in4x>rtant  way  in  Professor  Irving  Babbitt's  UUnUwrt  and  tke 
American  CoOege. 

*  I  refer,  ci  course,  to  intensive  and  exhaustive  study,  not  to  incidental  scholarly 
equipment,  and  should  not  for  a  moment  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  both  the  Old  English  and  the  Middle  English  periods  could  be  omitted  from 
the  preparation  of  an  En^ish  teacher.  The  reader  who  suiq)ects  me  of  a  dislike 
for  mediaeval  studies  is  requested  to  turn  back  to  the  list  of  my  graduate  courses,  and 
to  recall  that  I  enjoyed  them  all  (except  Oower,  and  even  him  in  part). 
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paper — ^the  question  of  how  the  study  of  English  can  be  given  a 
substantial  quality  analogous  to  that  found  in  subjects  commonly 
counted  as  more  ''solid."  For  the  undergraduate  my  answer  to 
this  question  was  twofold:  (i)  literary  study  may  be  primarily 
either  philological,  historical,  or  philosophical,  and  in  either  case 
should  be  correlated  with  the  appropriate  neighboring  subject,  and 
(2)  it  should  always  be  carried  over  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
language.  These  principles  apply  equally,  I  think,  in  the  case  of 
the  graduate  student  and  prospective  teacher. 

I.  The  graduate  student's  interests  are  more  likely  to  be  philo- 
logical than  the  undergraduate's,  but  they  may  be  chiefly  historical 
or  philosophical,  and  can  be  appropriately  correlated  to  even 
better  advantage.  I  am  in  the  habit,  accordingly,  since  I  happen 
to  be  concerned  with  a  graduate  school  which  eiq)ects  two  ''minor" 
subjects  to  be  offered  by  every  candidate  for  the  doctorate,  to 
advise  such  candidates  to  take  as  one  of  these  "minors"  either 
Germanic  philology,  history,  or  philosophy.  Under  this  plan,  the 
student  of  the  first  type  may  eventually  be  known  primarily  as  a 
specialist  in  English  philology;  the  student  of  the  second  type  as  a 
specialist  in  a  period — the  Elizabethan,  perhaps,  or  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  student  of  the  third  type  as  a  q>ecialist  in  some  literary 
kind,  it  may  be,  like  poetry,  drama,  or  criticism,  or  perhaps  simply 
in  the  theory  of  letters  and  art.  I  am  not  so  fanciful  as  to  imagine 
that  graduate  students  conveniently  fit  one  or  another  of  my  three 
categories  with  accuracy;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  I  can 
do  a  little  in  this  way  to  dear  up  the  prevalent  vagueness  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  special  subject  of  "English,"  and  the  prevalent 
helplessness  of  the  intending  specialist  who  is  confronted  by  the 
multifarious  matter  included  in  the  term.  And,  what  is  still  more 
important,  I  believe  that  so  far  as  I  can  persuade  prospective 
teachers  to  relate  their  literary  studies  with  some  definiteness  to 
one  or  another  of  the  cognate  subjects,  their  professional  prepara- 
tion will  be  the  better. 

2.  The  second  "minor,"  for  all  graduate  students  accepting 
my  advice,  is  normally  another  language  or  literature  than  English. 
Here  again  my  concern  is  equally  for  the  substantial  value  of  the 
graduate  course  and  the  quality  of  preparation  for  teaching.    The 
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need  of  going  outside  the  field  of  one's  own  language  does  not 
require  quite  the  same  emphasis  for  the  graduate  student  as  for  the 
undergraduate,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  truism.  The  use  of  foreign 
material  has  always  been  recognized  as  necessary  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  '^ sources  and  analogues/'  and  for  the  mediaeval  period  the 
over-riding  of  national  lines  is  the  established  method;  no  one 
would  think  of  presenting  himself  for  examination  on  the  subject 
of  the  lay,  the  metrical  romance,  the  homily,  in  English  alone. 
But  it  is  common  enough  to  meet  a  candidate  who  offers  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  yet  cannot  safely  be  tested  in  the  drama  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Renaissance  Italy,  or  one  whose  major  subject  is  in  the 
neo-classical  period,  but  who  has  found  no  time  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  Italian  and  French  criticism  which  were  so  influ- 
ential in  that  period,  or  the  body  of  French  drama  which  represents 
the  neo-classical  spirit  at  its  best.  If  I  may  return  to  autobiography 
for  a  moment,  let  me  recall  the  list  of  my  own  graduate  coturses, 
where  it  is  evident  that  the  comparative  or  international  scope 
of  literary  study  was  opened  up  to  me  for  the  mediaeval  period,  but 
nowhere  else.  I  had  to  learn  for  myself,  when  I  came  to  teach  the 
history  of  English  drama  and  criticism,  how  idle  it  was  to  do  so 
through  the  English  language  and  literature  alone.  The  situation 
has  been  greatly  bettered,  no  doubt,  since  chairs  of  ''con4>arative 
literature"  have  been  established  and  the  movement  they  represent 
has  made  progress;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  still  true  that  if  our  graduate 
students  were  impressed  half  as  strongly  with  the  necessity  of 
reading  the  original  literature  of  other  peoples  as  they  are  with  the 
necessity  of  being  able  to  read  the  philological  journals  in  French 
and  German,  they  would  be  much  better  equipped  than  they  are. 
This  matter  of  familiarity  with  foreign  literature  concerns  not 
merely  the  more  intensive  studies  of  the  graduate  student,  but  his 
general  literary  equipment.  Our  newly  made  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
will  probably  begin  his  teaching  of  literature  in  a  course  called  a 
General  Introduction,  or  a  Survey,  or  something  of  the  sort — 
not  in  a  course  on  the  masque,  or  eighteenth-century  satire,  or  the 
subject  of  his  dissertation.  This  is  illogical  and  regrettable,  for 
the  Introduction  or  Survey  course  is  the  hardest  to  give  well  of 
any  in  the  curriculum,  and  should  be  manned  by  the  maturest 
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teachers;  but  since  it  requires  so  large  a  staff,  it  is  the  young  and 
low-paid  to  whom  it  is  ahnost  inevitably  assigned.  Now  for  this 
work  a  knowledge  of  Gothic  inflections  or  the  Jacobean  masque 
is  far  less  important  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  not  the 
English  classics  alone,  but  also  the  Antigone,  the  Inferno,  and 
Faus^.  Even  if  I  were  discussing  graduate  training  as  a  basis  for 
productive  scholarship,  rather  than  as  preparation  for  teaching,  I 
might  point  out  that  many  absurdities  in  doctoral  dissertations 
are  due,  not  to  a  want  of  intensive  study  of  the  immediate  material, 
but  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  cognate  material  in  other  fields. 
But  how  accomplish  this?  it  is  asked.  How  add  anything  to  the 
heavy  responsibility  already  imposed  on  our  graduate  students?' 
Well,  I  am  not  sure  just  how  the  time  should  be  found  for  this 
broader  literary  training,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  should  be  found 
somehow.  In  part  it  should  be  accomplished  in  the  undergraduate 
curriculum,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  the  former  paper.  In  part  it 
should  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  traditional 
material  of  graduate  study,  because  the  less  important  must  yield 
to  the  more.  And  in  part  it  should  be  obtained,  if  necessary,  by 
taking  more  time.  Since  those  who  begin  the  graduate  study  of 
English  have  had  very  different  kinds  of  preparation,  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  one  of  the  primary  things  to  be  considered  is 
what  deficiencies  in  their  preliminary  training  should  first  of  all 
be  made  up;  and  s(Hnething  of  this  kind  is  stated,  I  believe, 
in  the  rules  of  all  graduate  schools.  But  its  actual  application 
is  commonly  to  technical  requirements  in  foreign  languages  and 
the  Uke;  and  in  most  graduate  schools  the  assumption  prevails 
that  by  accomplishing  the  same  three  years  of  work  all  alike  will 
reach  the  desired  haven.  Possibly  all  alike  should  receive  their 
degree — I  am  not  discussing  the  requirements  for  that;  but  not 
all  are  prepared  to  be  recommended  as  teachers  of  literature.  A 
certain  number,  we  may  be  sure,  have  never  soaked  themselves 
in  the  great  body  of  classics  which,  in  most  cases,  will  henceforth 
be  their  chief  concern;  and  this  soaking  takes  time. 

*  I  am  reminded  by  the  question  that,  in  my  days  as  a  graduate  student,  it  was  a 
current  joke  that  doctoral  candidates  had  to  buy  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English 
IMenUtsre,  and  ''cram"  the  essentiab  before  coming  up  for  examination. 
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The  matter  of  the  time  q>ent  in  graduate  study  forces  me  to 
say  something  r^arding  the  dissertation  from  this  standpoint. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  the  requirements  for  the 
doctorate,  but  this  particular  requirement  threatens  to  be  an 
incubus  on  the  whole  prq>aration  of  the  teacher,  and  cannot  be 
let  alone.  I  shall  not  join  those  who  question  whether  ability  in 
research  is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  good  coU^iate  teacher; 
it  may  not  be  a  necessary  qualification,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  con- 
venient kind  of  evidence  of  certain  very  desirable  qualities,  and  I 
shall  therefore  assume  that  some  creditable  piece  of  original  investi- 
gation is  a  valuable  credential.  But  all  who  have  followed  the 
history  of  graduate  study  know  that  strange  things  have  hiqq[>ened 
to  this  credential.  It  was  introduced  from  Germany,  where  the 
dissertation  is  still  a  comparatively  innocent  matter,  frequently 
occupying  no  more  than  a  semester's  labor,  and,  when  published, 
readable  in  an  hour.  It  has  tended  to  become,  in  our  better  Ameri- 
can universities,  an  opus  which  aq>ires  to  be  monumental,  occujnes 
at  least  three  semesters'  time  in  large  measure,  frequently  forces 
the  writer  to  an  additional  year  of  labor,  and  in  general  approxi- 
mates to  the  French  doctoral  thesis,  which  is  often  the  fruit  of  a 
decade  of  research.  From  one  point  of  view  this  evolution  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  American  scholarship,  and  I  should  not 
wish  to  contend  that  the  French  type  of  dissertation  should  be 
set  aside  as  a  model  and  the  milder  German  type  restored.  But 
I  am  confident  that,  with  the  present  standards,  the  dissertation 
should  not  be  made  an  incidental  portion  of  a  three  years'  graduate 
course.  It  tends  to  obsess  the  course,  to  prevent  the  proper  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  the  candidate,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
invite  the  hasty  publication  of  material  which  might  much  more 
wisely  be  digested  for  some  additional  years.  Various  remedies 
are  possible,'  and  I  hold  no  brief  for  any.    But  I  do  not  doubt  that, 

>  Two  might  be  suggested  definitely,  (i)  The  dissertation  might  be  reduced, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  degree,  to  what  is  normal  in  Gennany — or  still  in  America,  in 
some  subjects,  like  mathematics — and  be  formally  printed  by  the  candidate  merdy 
as  evidence  of  promising  ability  and  good  faith.  Then,  if  the  investigation  were 
genuinely  productive,  it  could  be  developed  to  a  final  fonn  at  the  author's  leisure,  and 
be  published  only  when  it  reached  a  point  where  it  was  clearly  in  the  interests  of  science 
to  promulgate  it  as  a  university  publication.    Or,  (2)  the  candidate  might  be  expected 
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if  the  course  for  the  doctorate  is  to  be  maintained  as  the  normal 
means  of  preparation  for  college  teaching,  the  dissertation  must 
in  some  way  be  altered  from  its  present  place  as  a  consumer  of 
time  and  energy  needed  for  matters  more  germane  to  the  candidate's 
future.  On  my  own  dissertation — ^to  become  again  unblushingly 
personal — ^I  spent  less  time  than  was  done  by  most  of  my  friends 
who  were  possessed,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  equal  enthusiasm  for 
scholarly  work;  and  I  have  never  regretted  this  for  a  moment. 
Neither  have  I  regretted  the  fact  that,  during  my  last  year  of  gradu- 
ate study,  I  continued  to  live  like  a  hmnan  being,  and  to  take  part 
in  various  student  activities  in  which  I  expected  to  be  interested 
from  another  standpoint  thereafter,  instead  of  abandoning  all 
other  interests  in  favor  of  a  feverish  and  overstrained  effort  toward 
the  goal  of  the  degree. 

In  the  last  place  let  me  suggest  how  this  matter  of  a  well- 
proportioned  period  of  preparation  may  be  connected  with  the 
subject  of  tutorial  collegiate  instruction,  as  discussed  in  the  former 
paper.  If  the  graduate  studies  of  the  intending  teacher  are  planned 
with  some  reference  to  the  subject-matter  which  he  is  to  teach,  and 
are  correlated  with  the  cognate  studies  in  other  departments,  so  as 
to  represent  a  progressive,  humane  development  on  his  part  as 
well  as  a  course  of  training  in  exploring  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
he  is  then  coming  fairly  close — though  on  a  different  level — to  the 
literary  studies  proposed  for  the  undergraduate;  hence  a  natural 
relation  may  be  found  between  his  intellectual  life  and  that  which 
the  undergraduate  needs  to  have  nurtured.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  system  of  real  tutorial  instruction  (as  distinguished  from 
mere  paper-reading)  were  developed,  it  ought  to  furnish  admirable 
traming  for  future  professors;  so  that  any  graduate  student  looking 
forward  to  collegiate  teaching  might  well  regard  the  opportunity  to 
fill  a  tutor's  position  not  by  any  means  as  a  disagreeable  necessity, 
but  as  a  valuable  addition  to  his  professional  course.  This  implies 
a  longer  course;  but  I  have  already  indicated  that  I  see  more  good 

to  take  four,  five,  or  six  yeazs  for  the  degree,  being  examined  on  his  general  studies 
at  the  end  of  three  years  as  at  present,  and  presenting  himself  for  the  defense  of  his 
thesb  at  the  end  of  the  longer  period,  having  meanwhile  been  engaged  in  teaching,  or 
other  means  of  maintaining  a  livelihood,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  maturing  his 
research. 
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than  hann  in  that.  To  be  more  q>ecific:  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  appoint,  for  service  as  tutors  in  connection  with  the  larger 
literary  courses  conducted  by  my  dq>artment,  men  who  had 
already  done  one  jrear  of  solid  graduate  work,  thus  mastering  Its 
dementary  methods — ^men  who  should  divide  their  time  between 
tutorial  instruction  and  their  studies,  and  who  would  regard  the 
two  segments  of  their  work  as  interrelated,  not  counting  the  teach- 
ing as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  sake  of  study  any  more  than  the 
study  as  a  means  of  stimulus  and  acquisition  for  the  sake  of  teach- 
ing.' Gradually  they  would  develop  their  research  work,  if  able  in 
that  direction,  and  when  it  had  ripened  to  some  real  fruit  of  produc- 
tive scholarshq[>,  they  could  proceed  with  dignity  and  without  haste 
to  the  higher  degree.  Meantime  I  should  do  all  I  could  to  arrange 
frequent  conferences  between  these  tutors  and  the  best  teachers 
on  our  staff,  with  a  view  to  giving  aid  of  a  practical  pedagogic 
character,  and  to  watch  their  development  with  a  view  to  advising 
them  as  to  their  future.  I  can  see  as  many  practical  difficulties 
in  this  plan,  I  think,  as  may  be  detected  by  any  critic.  But  if  the 
principle  is  sound,  we  may  some  day  solve  the  problem  in  ambu^ 
lando. 

As  I  review  what  I  have  written,  I  am  conscious  that  it  may 
seem  to  imply  undue  disrespect  for  existing  practices.  This  is 
only  because  I  have  emphasized  the  things  that  make  problems  for 
us,  and  which  seem  to  demand  reconsideration.  On  the  whole, 
considering  the  difficulties  besetting  the  organization  of  English 
studies,  I  believe  we  have  done  pretty  well;  and  on  the  whole, 
considering  the  entire  want  of  logical  relationship  between  the 
formal  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  and  the  prerequisites 
to  successful  teaching,  I  think  our  young  Doctors  do  very  well.  I 
should  not  be  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  some  would  do  in  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  more  learned  side  of  the  teacher's  preparation,  nor  do 

*  I  must  guard  against  the  imputation,  not  unknown  where  some  such  proposals 
have  been  made,  oi  viewing  these  tutorsh^M  as  a  means  to  increase  the  number  oi  my 
graduate  students.  I  do  not  know  how  to  be  perfectly  convincing  on  the  point,  but 
am  prepared  to  take  any  proper  oath  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  me  whether  the  men  in  question  were  formally  pursuing  any  graduate 
course  in  my  department,  whether  they  expected  to  take  their  degree  with  me  or  else- 
where, or  indeed  whether  they  were  definitely  determined  to  take  it  at  aU. 
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I  see  much  to  be  gained  by  prescribing  courses  in  pedagogical 
psychology  and  the  history  of  education — ahnost  the  only  subjects 
in  the  university  catalogue  which,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have 
never  wished  I  knew. '  And  a  certain  noUe  prosequi  might  be  pleaded 
to  my  whole  case  from  the  fact  that,  when  it  comes  to  finding  a 
teacher,  we  generally  look  for  the  right  kind  of  man,  and  are  sure 
that  defects  in  his  training  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  time. 
Yet  this,  of  course,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  try  to  save  his 
time  and  ours  by  any  means  which  experience  may  have  taught  us. 
It  is  to  this  end  that  my  suggestions  have  been  made;  and  I  sum- 
marize them,  as  before,  in  a  deceptively  categorical  form. 

I.  Prospective  teachers  may  well  adapt  their  special  prepara- 
tion, more  accurately  than  at  present,  to  the  probable  demands  for 
the  teaching  of  particular  subjects.' 

'  At  this  point  I  am  likely  to  be  reminded  that  I  have  omitted  to  discuss  the  most 
difficult  element  in  my  whole  subject — ^the  relation  of  the  teacher's  preparation  to  the 
demand  for  the  teaching  of  English  composUum  as  distinguished  from  literature. 
This  18  quite  true;  I  have  been  forced  to  do  so  because  the  limits  of  spact  seemed  to 
make  it  necessary  to  confine  myself  to  the  more  unified  problem  of  preparation  for 
t-eaching  literature.  But  I  suppose  I  must  say  a  word  as  to  my  general  conception 
of  the  proper  relations  between  the  two  matters.  The  »^Ai»litng  of  composition  in 
odlege  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  (i)  that  which  is  genuinely  collegiate  instruction, 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  student's  powers  of  expression  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  intellectual  life,  after  he  has  mastered  the  elements  of  correct  and  orderly 
writing;  and  (a)  that  which  is  reaUy  preparatory,  designed  to  correct  deficiencies 
which  the  secondary  schoob  have  thus  far  failed  to  overcome.  In  the  first  »n«frim^ 
I  think  no  special  staff,  and  no  special  training,  to  be  necessary,  but  that  we  may  huriy 
well  follow  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  any  competent  scholar  can  give  the  student 
the  requisite  aid — admitting  that  some,  of  course,  will  always  prove  able  to  do  it 
better  than  others.  Cultivated  tutors,  whether  in  English  or  other  fields,  who  can 
themselves  write  well  on  their  own  materials  of  study,  ought  to  be  the  best  aids  to 
students  attempting  to  write  on  similar  materials.  Or,  if  the  composition  is  viewed 
professionally — if  the  student  wishes  training  in  writing  news,  or  writing  plays — then 
the  instructors  in  journalism  or  in  the  drama  are  the  appropriate  teachers.  No  need 
here,  I  believe,  for  any  fuss  over  preparation  for  teaching  or  organization  of  courses, 
but  only  for  a  sufficient  staft  of  men  who  have  time  for  individual  guidance.  But  the 
other  phase  of  the  matter — the  huge  courses  which  have  arisen  for  the  correction  of 
faults  and  the  establishment  of  elementary  ability  in  writing  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  not  acquired  it  at  the  age  when  they  should  have  done  so — is  undoubtedly  a 
problem  by  itself.  This  is  the  work  which  now  requires  so  large  a  staff,  apart  from  all 
other  English  work,  and  distorts  the  whole  market  for  "English"  instructors.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  teachers  of  strictly  collegiate  English  is  not  so  large 
as  it  has-been  made  to  appear  through  the  development  of  this  one  type  of  course,  and 
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2.  (^adoate  students  intending  to  be  teachers  sh<ndd  be  advi^ 
to  indude  in  their  advanced  studies  a  fair  amount  of  the  subject- 
matter  with  wUch  they  will  be  concnned  as  teachers. 

3.  In  particular,  they  should  be  led  to  combine  their  studies 
in  English  literature  more  eff ectivdy  with  cognate  studies  in  otba 
fidds,  and  with  literature  in  other  languages. 

4.  A  general  acquaintance  with  the  most  important  literaiy 
classics,  both  in  English  and  other  languages,  should  be  insbted 
on  as  a  part  of  the  teacher's  prq>aration,  when  it  has  not  been 
acquired  during  his  preliminary  education. 

5.  Those  who  are  combining  prq>aration  for  teaching  with 
candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree  should  be  advised  against  distort- 
ing their  course  of  study  by  excessive  emphasis  on  the  dissertation, 
especially  when  it  is  unconnected  with  the  probable  subject-matter 
of  their  professional  activity. 

6.  As  rsqpidly  as  tutorial  instruction  can  be  developed  in  col- 
legiate courses,  graduate  students  looking  forward  to  college  teach- 
ing should  be  encouraged  to  occupy  tutorial  positions,  and  to  pursue 
their  studies  at  once  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investigator  and 
that  of  adviser  to  yoimger  students. 


the  sooner  this  is  realized  the  better.  While  it  remains  in  the  college  coxriailuni — 
that  is,  until  the  time  when  the  colleges  find  the  courage  to  require  for  admission  what 
they  all  believe  to  be  requisite  for  the  proper  pursuit  of  work  of  coDegiate  grade — 
this  spedal  demand  for  con4K>sition  teachers  wiQ  remain.  It  should  be  studied,  then, 
as  a  problem  by  itsdf ;  and  spedal  pnpentkm  for  meeting  the  demand  should  veiy 
likdy  be  had.  What  that  preparation  ought  to  be,  and  how,  if  at  all,  it  can  be  com- 
bined with  preparation  for  veiy  different  things,  I  leave  it  to  experts  in  the  subject 
to  discuss. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  THE  MODERN 
MAGAZINE  IN  THE  mOH-SCHOOL  COURSE* 


SARAH  E.  SIMONS 
Central  EBgh  School,  Washingtcm,  D.C. 


There  are  at  least  three  good  reasons  why  the  study  of  American 
literature  should  be  a  part  of  every  high-school  English  course. 

1.  Patriotism  demands  the  study  of  the  native  literature.  The 
American  boy  should  be  aware  of  the  achievements  of  his  coimtry- 
men  in  letters  as  well  as  in  war,  in  government,  in  industry;  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  American  authors  will  stimu- 
late race  pride  in  a  new  direction. 

2.  The  independent  reading  of  the  pupil  makes  a  study  of  Ameri- 
can literature  almost  imperative.  For  the  high-school  student's 
interest  is  emphatically  in  the  present-day  author  and  his  reading 
is  chiefly  from  contemporary  productions — ^mostly  American, 
which  he  gets  through  the  magazines.  Hence  he  needs  direction 
and  guidance  in  this  field  as  much  as  anywhere. 

3.  General  culture  will  not  allow  neglect  of  American  literature 
in  the  high  school.  Fragments  from  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Hawthorne,  Irving,  Holmes,  and  perhaps  Cooper  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  pupil  when  he  enters  the  high  school;  he  may  get 
something  more  in  a  desultory  fashion  of  Irving,  of  Hawthorne,  of 
American  poets  during  his  course  there;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  many 
ever  get  anything  more  in  college.  The  college  graduate's  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  literature  of  his  own  people,  as  shown  in  teachers' 
examinations,  would  seem  to  uphold  this  last  statement  The 
high  school,  therefore,  is  the  place  to  give  the  pupil  a  definite,  well- 
ordered  course  in  American  literature.  There  the  knowledge  which 
the  pupil  brings  with  him  should  be  systematized  and  brought  into 
relation  with  the  rest  of  the  product  of  American  literature. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  at  Philadelphia^ 
March  i,  1913. 
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THE  COURSE 

The  plan  which  I  suggest  is  now  in  operation  in  our  Washington 
'high  schools.  It  was  introduced  there  last  September  as  a  one- 
semester  course  in  the  second  year,  and  has  proved  eminently 
successful;  indeed  the  librarians  of  our  five  high  schools  rqx>rt 
that  never  before  has  so  much  interest  in  books  and  reading  been 
evidenced  by  the  pupils.  The  testimony  of  the  pupils  themselves 
is  interesting.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  several  teachers  asked 
the  students  to  write  frankly  what  they  thought  of  the  work.  I 
quote  a  few  extracts. 

"In  studying  American  literature  I  gained  chiefly  a  fondness  for  reading, 
and  a  re^>ect  for  good  literature.  Many  stories  were  read  in  class  up  to  an 
interesting  point  and  just  for  my  own  pleasure  I  finished  most  of  them.  Now 
I  read  many  good  books." 

"I  am  sorry  we  could  not  have  devoted  a  year  to  this  work  instead  of  one 
semester,  for  it  was  very  instructive  as  well  as  interesdng,  and  was  a  ddi^tfui 
study." 

''I  have  derived  many  benefits  from  this  semester's  work.  First  of  all, 
I  will  admit  that  I  have  never  been  a  great  reader;  but  since  I  came  into  the 

fourth  semester,  I  have  changed At  times  I  have  sat  down  and  told 

my  sister  who  the  different  authors  were.  She  became  so  interested  that  about 
twice  a  week  we  have  a  literary  meeting  and  discuss  the  different  authors  and 
their  works.    We  now  have  about  six  who  meet  with  us  every  week." 

''The  work  in  American  literature  which  we  have  just  finished  has  helped 
me  in  several  ways.  It  has  taught  me  how  to  look  up  references  in  the  library 
and  has  also  helped  me  to  talk  on  a  topic  without  becoming  puzzled.  I  have 
learned  how  American  literature  became  distinctly  American;  and  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  different  ages." 

''It  is,  in  fact,  so  very  interesting  that  the  home-work  assignments  do  not 
seem  like  work  although  they  do  require  careful  preparation." 


The  teachers  and  pupils  use  as  a  guide  a  syllabus  on  American 
literature.  Every  pupil  keeps  a  notebook  in  which  he  records  his 
reading  from  day  to  day. 

/  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  fair  view  of  what  has  been 
done  and  is  still  being  done  in  the  domain  of  American  letters,  and 
to  stimulate,  through  illustrative  readings,  further  study  and 
appreciation  of  American  authors.  The  treatment  is  chronological, 
representative  writers  of  each  period  being  studied  through  sug- 
gested illustrations  from  their  works.    The  main  facts  in  the  lives 
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of  the  writers  are  given;  the  historical  background  is  pictured; 
the  relation  between  the  life  of  the  times  and  the  literature  resulting 
is  noted.  The  character  of  such  work  is  extensive  rather  than 
intensive.  The  pupils  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  make 
free  use  of  the  library.  The  mere  handling  of  many  books  is 
valuable  training.  A  splendid  opportunity  is  also  offered  for  the 
preparation  of  special  topics.  And  such  a  course  gives  frequent 
chance  for  oral  reading,  which  is,  indeed,  the  most  effective  means  of 
indudng  appreciation  of  the  author  under  consideration.  Present- 
day  writers  are  stressed  because  of  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  living 
author  and  also  because  he  should  be  led  to  see  that  literature  is 
still  in  the  making.  And  just  here  is  a  chance  to  correlate  the 
work  in  American  literature  with  a  study  of  the  modem  magazine. 
I  have  suggested  the  following  outline  for  magazine  work. 
The  course  should  include,  as  a  preliminary,  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  its  introduction;  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  periodical  literature  in  both  England  and  America;  of  the 
relation  of  periodical  literature  to  the  life  of  the  times;  and  its 
relation  to  general  literature.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  American  magazine  of  today,  including  classification  into 
types,  as  the  literary,  the  scientific,  the  current  topic,  the  technical; . 
a  study  of  the  niake-up  of  magazines,  contents,  and  advertise- 
ments; of  the  character  of  articles;  of  the  names  of  contributors 
and  editors.  Then  the  classes  should  resolve  themselves  into  chap- 
ters of  the  school  Magazine  Club,  eligibility  to  membership  in 
which  is  determined  by  subscription  for  and  study  of  some  maga- 
zine throughout  the  semester.  At  least  one  period  every  two  weeks 
should  be  devoted  by  every  class  to  discussion  of  the  current 
numbers  of  the  various  magazines  and  reports  on  articles  and 

>  stories  contained  therein.    Exchange  of  magazines  by  the  various 

sections  may  be  made  and  in  this  way  the  student  will  be  given 

i  the  opportunity  to  see  numbers  of  many  current  magazines  and 

will  soon  learn  how  and  what  to  read  of  present-day  periodical 
literature. 

Such  a  study  can  be  made  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  course  \ 

*  in  American  literature.    Conditions  in  the  literary  life  of  America 

»  certainly  justify  it,  for,  as  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  says,  '^the 
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illiistrated  monthly  magazines  which  circulate  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  go  from  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other,  pro- 
vide the  ordinary  American  citizen  of  today  with  his  nearest 
(approach  to  literature."  The  modem  magazine  does,  indeed, 
dominate  the  literary  life  of  the  average  American  today.  He 
has  time  for  a  casual  glance  at  the  daily  news  and  the  momiilg 
editorial  at  his  breakfast  or  on  his  way  to  business.  Ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  can  be  spared  now  and  then  in  the  evening  or  on  Simday 
or  a  holiday  for  a  short  story  or  a  striking  article  in  some  monthly 
or  weekly.  But  he  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  much 
continuous  reading  of  longer  tales  or  elaborated  treatises.  Besides, 
the  co-operation  of  the  economic  idea  of  division  of  labor  with  the 
educational  ideal  of  specialization  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
magazine  to  furnish  an  intellectual  diet  suited  to  all  tastes. 
Moreover  our  greatest  writers  of  short  stories  and  poems  are  those 
whose  work  has  appeared  or  is  still  appearing  in  our  magazines. 

(Indeed  the  history  of  the  American  magazine  is  the  history  of 
American  literature.  Periodical  literature  preceded  or  rather  pro- 
duced an  American  literature,  for  it  was  the  magazine  that  created 
the  audience  for  the  author.  As  Henry  Mills  Alden,  for  forty  years 
^tor  of  Harper* $  Magazine^  says:  ''The  catholicity  of  magazines 
and  their  hospitality  to  young  writers  have  done  more  than  all 
other  influences  to  build  up  our  literature."  Many  of  the 
masterpieces  of  American  literature  first  foimd  a  reading  public 
through  the  magazine.  Bryant's  ^'Thanatopsis"  and  ''To  a  Water 
Fowl"  appeared  in  the  North  American  Retnew;  Halleck's  "Marco 
Bozzaris"  and  Brjrant's  "Death  of  the  Flowers"  were  published  in 
the  New  York  Retnew;  Poe's  "Raven"  was  first  published  in  the 
New  York  Mirror;  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life"  came  out  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine;  Holmes's  first  two  instalments  of 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  were  published  in  the  New 
England  Magazine,  the  later  ones  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  Whitman's 
first  literary  success,  "Death  in  a  School  Room,"  came  out  in 
the  Democratic  Review;  Lowell's  first  series  of  Biglow  Papers  was 
published  in  the  Boston  Courier;  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "The  Man 
without  a  Coimtry"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  and  Howells'  "Vene- 
tian Life"  in  the  Boston  Advertiser;  and  these  are  but  a  few  instances. 
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The  magazine  adapts  itself  to  the  rush  and  hurry  of  American 
life;  it  fits  in  with  our  scheme  of  things.  The  magazine — ^which 
may  be  picked  up  and  thrown  down  at  will — ^has  forced  to  the 
shelf  the  book  which  requires  leisure  and  quiet  concentration, 
especially  the  book  that  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  We  still  have 
our  libraries  fitted  out  with  the  five-foot  shelf,  but  the  books  too 
often  remain  on  the  shelf,  while  our  study  tables  are  strewn  with 
magazines  of  all  sorts  and  colors.  The  magazine  is  today  most  j^ 
emphatically  playing  a  part  in  the  history  of  American  Kteratiire  / 
which  threatens  to  become  the  leading  rdle.  It  has  truly  served 
a  noble  purpose  in  the  history  of  American  letters.  Through  its 
efforts  literature  has  been  democratized;  the  reading  public  has 
been  enormously  increased.  The  development  of  literature  exten- 
sively through  the  impulse  given  it  by  the  magazine  is  beyond 
measure.  But  has  literature  lost  or  is  it  losing  intensively  because 
of  its  widened  scope  ?  Does  our  great  and  growing  dependence  on 
periodical  literature  signify  danger  ahead?  Must  our  literature, 
in  order  to  arouse  interest,  present  a  constantly  changing  moving- 
picture  show  ?  Shall  we  lose  our  power  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
sustained  efforts  through  over-indulgence  in  the  short  story  and 
brief  magazine  article  ?  Are  we,  indeed,  already  missing  something  1 
of  sweetness  and  light  in  our  literature  because  of  constant  catering 
to  the  prevailing  magazine  taste  of  the  reading  public?  Today 
it  is  said,  ^*we  lack  the  leisure  to  grow  wise,"  but  surely  these 
questions  must  give  us  pause,  must  furnish  food  for  thought,  must 
induce  us  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  the  coming  generation. 
Are  we  not,  therefore,  justified  in  treating  the  magazine  seriously 
in  our  high-school  English  course  ?  Can  we  not,  perhaps,  thus  help 
the  pupil  to  resist  the  lure  of  the  by-paths  and  hold  to  the  broad 
highway  of  literature  ? 


COMPOSITION  AS  A  TRAINING  IN  THOUGHT 


DUDLEY  MILES 
DeWtt  ClintoQ  Wf^  Scbod,  New  York  City 


Visitois  in  high-school  English  classes  must  have  noticed  a 
divergence  between  theory  and  practice.  Ahnost  any  English 
teacher,  in  naming  the  objects  of  onnposition  work,  would  mention 
among  others  training  in  thought.  Asked  to  spedty  how  this 
training  is  to  be  derived,  he  might  stammer  out  answers  somewhat 
vague.  Observed  in  his  classroom,  he  will  be  found  to  devote 
almost  the  whole  time  to  quite  di£Ferent  matters.  He  has  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  street  car  or  the  quiet  of  his  study  very  am- 
sdentiously  and  inartistically  vari^ated  the  hastily  written 
themes  of  his  pi^ils  with  symbols  in  red  or  blue;  you  are  fasci- 
nated by  a  prominent  and  even  con^icuous  '^sp"  opposite  the 
word  "redeve,"  or  by  a  monstrous  "p,"  apparently  jabbed  down 
in  vexation  of  spirit,  opposite  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence. 
Perhaps  the  compositions  are  read  in  class;  he  notices  certain  infe- 
licities in  diction,  advising  the  substitution  of  '^maintain''  for 
''claim."  Perhaps,  if  he  be  very  much  alive  to  current  tendencies,  the 
period  is  devoted  to  oral  composition;  he  then  insists  on  the  pupil's 
saying  ''does  not"  for  fear  the  youngster  will  slip  into  "don't." 

Now  all  this  ^ort  to  remove  the  errors  from  written  and  spoken 
English  is  undoubtedly  necessary.  More  than  that,  the  time  will 
never  come  when  vigilance  over  the  diction  of  our  pupils  can  be 
relaxed.  But  to  confine  the  student's  attention  to  such  features 
is  to  miss  one  of  the  chief  values  in  composition.  It  fails  to  pro- 
vide training  in  thought.  There  is  no  defense  in  saying  that  the 
mere  use  of  language  is  evidence  of  thinking.  To  say  that  high- 
school  pupils  employ  language  to  conceal  thought  is  too  flattering. 
A  very  good  teacher  not  long  ago  received  from  a  fourth-year  boy 
a  theme  on  baseball  which  strongly  resembled  an  article  on  the 
national  sport  in  one  of  the  current  magazines.  The  boy,  when 
interrogated,  replied,  "I  know  the  language  is  some  classy,  but  I 
can  write  some  classy  when  I  wantter."    But  even  if  the  ingenious 
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youth  had  not  borrowed  his  ideas  and  much  of  his  phraseology  from 
the  periodical,  there  is  little  probability  that  he  would  have  done 
any  thinking  on  the  subject  Immediate  expression  of  ideas  is  fatal 
to  thinking.  It  is  only  when  ideas  are  turned  over  in  the  pupil's 
mind,  the  reasons  for  holding  them  at  all  sought  out,  their  relative 
vidue  determined,  that  there  is  any  real  thinking. 

This  reflective  attitude  is  exactly  the  disposition  which  all 
intellectual  training  should  strive  to  develc^.  If  English  compo- 
sition does  not  foster  in  the  student,  besides  care  for  grammatical 
correctness  in  expression,  a  habit  of  following  up  and  testing  the 
ideas  that  are  suggested  by  the  tc^ics  on  which  he  writes,  then 
English  composition  is  falling  short  of  what  it  should  accomplish. 
For  the  high-school  boy,  as  at  least  every  student  of  education 
knows,  is  forming  his  habits  of  thought  for  life.  If  he  slaps  down 
the  first  thing  that  pops  into  his  mind  during  this  adolescent 
period,  there  is  no  guaranty  that  in  later  periods  he  will  not  in 
both  action  and  thought  be  guided  by  caprice  or  the  dromistances 
of  the  moment  or  the  unconsidered  impulses  of  appetite.  If  his 
writing  now  is  made  to  build  up  habits  of  keen  ol^ervation  and 
logical  inference,  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  he  will  throughout 
life  base  his  beliefs  and  acts  on  something  more  than  mere  guess- 
work and  hearsay  (pinion. 

Some  ways  in  which  composition  may  be  made  to  serve  this 
end  without  detriment  to  the  other  aims  of  writing  may  be  briefly 
illustrated.  In  a  class  of  the  first  year  the  subject,  ''What  I  Should 
Consider  besides  Pay  in  Accepting  a  Position,"  is  proposed.  A 
short  oral  discussion  may  be  necessary  in  the  assignment  to  start 
the  ideas  of  the  boys.  They  will  suggest  that  such  considerations 
as  the  kind  of  work,  the  character  of  the  employer,  the  chances  for 
advancement,  the  distance  of  the  office  or  factory  from  home  are 
essential.  The  pupils  are  then  reqxiired  to  arrange  these  and  any 
other  topics  that  occur  to  them  so  that  the  item  which  for  them  is 
the  weightiest  will  come  at  the  end.  This  is  the  old  principle  of 
climax,  but  not  in  its  usual  Procrustean  form.  In  treating  each 
topic  the  boy  is  required  to  give  the  reasons  why  that  consideration 
is  for  him  important.  The  next  morning  the  results  will  be  various. 
Some  Lilliputian,  about  four  feet  five  inches  in  height  and  weighing 
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nearly  seventy-siz  pounds,  will  gravely  dedaie  that  he  would  pre- 
fer not  to  have  too  much  heavy  work,  such  as  piano-moving,  since 
it  might  make'  him  tired  before  the  end  of  the  day.  But  there  is 
certain  to  be  lively  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  putting  any  subject 
last.  The  opinions  will  be  various,  but  it  will  be  found  that  each 
boy  has  some  reasons  of  his  own  to  si^port  his  arrangement.  He 
has  done  some  thinking. 

From  a  fourth-year  class  more  can  be  e]q)ected.  The  subject, 
^'  My  Qualifications  for  the  Profession  of  Medicine,"  may  be  pro- 
posed. Coming,  as  it  most  profitably  will,  in  a  series  of  vocational 
themes,  it  will  carry  with  it  suggestions  for  attacking  the  problan. 
At  any  rate,  do  not  insist  on  having  a  paragraph  or  section  each  for 
I^ysical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  or  qualifications.  Sudi 
imposing  of  adult  logic  and  classification  on  the  growing  mind  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  boy  will  probably  work  his  qualifi- 
cations out  in  some  such  manner  as  this:  first,  because  he  has 
steady  nerves  and  can  go  without  sleep  when  necessary;  second, 
because  in  his  high-school  course  he  has  alwa)rs  been  most  inter- 
ested in  biology  and  chemistry  and  Uke  courses;  third,  because 
in  his  summer  camping  he  has  always  carried  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
court-plaster,  and  sanitary  bandages,  and  has  taken  great  glee  in 
treating  the  blisters  and  bruises  among  the  bo)rs  in  his  house  or 
tent.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  an  outline,  in  which  the 
various  ranks  of  ideas  are  indicated  by  the  precisely  right  use  of 
Roman  and  Arabic  numerals,  if  the  teacher  wish  to  exact  sudi 
detail.  The  essential  feature  is  that  the  student  be  made  to  show 
that  each  of  these  is  a  qualification,  and  how,  and  that  he  be  able 
to  defend  the  order  in  which  he  treats  the  topics.  That  is,  he 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  consecutiveness  of  his  ideas. 

The  same  effort  to  form  habits  of  careful  and  orderly  thinking 
may  be  applied  to  themes  drawn  from  literature.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  third-year  class  is  engaged  upon  the  De  Caverky  Papers. 
The  pupils  come  to  the  account  of  WiU  Wimble.  The  problem  is 
proposed,  ^'Do  such  characters  as  WiU  Wimble  exist  in  America 
today  ?"  A  boy  arises  and  in  an  oral  theme,  or  one  that  is  written 
if  it  suit  better  the  habits  of  the  teacher,  develops  the  idea  that  the 
sons  of  the  idle  rich  in  our  country  are  very  similar  to  the  English 
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character.  A  second  boy  rises  eagerly  to  riddle  the  argument  He 
maintains  that  the  first  speaker  has  not  attended  to  the  prime  essen- 
tial in  the  comparison,  that  he  has  not  shown  what  characteristics 
Will  Wimble  possesses.  He  makes  good  the  fault  by  pointing  out 
the  feeling  of  the  disgrace  of  work  as  the  chief  trait  of  the  English- 
man. He  then  argues  that  Americans,  no  matter  how  wealthy, 
never  feel  that  they  should  not  work  if  they  want  to.  A  third 
boy,  who  is  asked  to  take  sides  with  one  of  the  two,  tells  of  an 
acquaintanceship  he  formed  in  another  school  with  a  boy  of 
wealthy  parents  which  makes  him  think  the  second  boy  is  right. 
Another,  who  has  been  much  interested  in  history,  explains  the 
reason  for  the  difference  by  dwelling  on  the  existence  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture  in  England  and  the  long  traditions  of  the  landed 
gentry.  This  discussion  may  seem  mature  for  a  secondary  school, 
but  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  course  of  development  in  an 
oral  discussion  among  fifth-form  pupils  in  a  New  York  high  school. 
These  illustrations  should  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  composition  may  be  used  to  train  thought.  And  when  it  is 
used  to  train  thought  it  affords  a  more  general  preparation  for  later 
living  than  is  provided  by  exdusive  attention  to  matters  of  spell- 
ing and  other  points  of  usage.  For  one  thing,  the  writing  has  not 
been  about  subjects  too  far  above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim 
spot  that  men  call  earth.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  situations  or 
problems  that  have  engaged  his  attention  in  the  classroom  must 
later  in  office  or  factory  be  faced  with  similar  trains  of  reasoning. 
More  important,  the  high-school  student  thus  trained  has  formed 
habits  of  scrutinizing  more  carefully  the  grounds  for  his  beliefs 
and  of  watching  more  closely  the  ordering  of  his  ideas.  He  should 
therefore  be  better  able  to  determine  whether  he  would  rather  pre- 
pare briefs  in  a  lawyer's  office  or  furnish  the  women  of  the  land 
with  appropriate  calicoes  and  silks.  He  should  more  intelligently 
decide  whether  he  wishes  a  protective  tariff  for  the  nation  or  a  tax 
on  billboards  in  his  native  town.  In  short,  he  will  not  only  dictate 
a  clearer  business  letter  or  draw  up  a  more  orderly  report,  but  he 
will  display  a  more  intelligent  attitude  toward  all  matters  of  dis- 
cussion. He  should  be  more  successful  in  his  vocation  and  more 
helpful  as  a  citizen. 


TEACHING  SHAKESPEARE  TO  ENGINEERS 


CHABLKS  WASHBUKN  NICHOLS 

ABBmrnm.  JTOIgMOf  01  KDctonc,  VlXPftSStty  01  MnWITSOC* 


What  I  have  to  say  Gonceming  the  traching  of  9iakeq)eaie  has 
to  do  partioilaily  with  engineering  Fteshmen,  bat  it  is  just  as 
aiq>licable  to  any  set  of  underdassmen  who  are  essentially  unUter- 
aiy 9  if  not  inclined  to  be  actually  hostile  toward  any  form  of  EngKsh 
literatuie.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  defend  a  Shake- 
q>eare  course  for  engineering  students,  particularly  in  the  pages  ci 
the  E^Ush  Joumaly  but  I  should  like  at  the  outset  to  state  why  I 
believe  a  study  of  Shakespeare  is  eq)ecially  valuable  for  an  engineer. 
The  typical  engineering  Fredunan  has  an  interestmg,  active  mind, 
but  a  very  narrow  one.  His  eye  has  been  so  steadily  fixed  on  his 
future  profession  that  he  has  failed  to  see  the  need,  even  the  pro- 
fessional need,  of  a  broad  contact  with  life,  of  a  synq>athetic 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Literature,  and  particularly  dramatic 
literature,  where  character  is  unfolded  in  action,  gives  any  student  a 
contact  with  life.  And  Shakeq)eare,  whose  broad  interpretation 
of  life,  if  pnyerly  presented,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  youthful 
as  well  as  the  mature  mind,  is  an  ideal  author  to  teach  to 
engineers. 

The  first  consideration  is  a  prc9)er'text.  I  believe  thoroughly  in 
an  unezpurgated  text  for  Freshmen  engineers;  in  a  text  idiich  has  a 
brief  introduction  and  few  notes,  for  much  historical  and  critical 
material  would  only  repel  Freshmen;  in  a  text  which  has  an 
excellent  glossary,  for,  though  but  little  should  be  attempted  in  the 
nature  of  a  history  of  words,  the  student  must  understand  what  he 
reads.  Hence  a  handy  glossary  is  a  necessity,  and  its  use  should 
be  insisted  upon. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  choice  of  plays.  Obviously  we 
should  choose  something  which  has  probably  not  been  read  in  the 
high  school,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  appeal  to  youth.  I 
have  in  mind  four  plays  which  have  been  successfully  tried  out  with 
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engmeering  Freshmen  in  a  half-year  course  of  two  hours  a  week. 
These  plays  are  /  Henry  IV j  Romeo  and  Julieif  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  and  Twelfth  NigM. 

There  is  a  final  consideration  before  we  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
the  methods  of  teaching.  Shakeq)eare  wrote  for  a  particular  set  of 
conditions;  therefore  some  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan  theater 
and  of  Elizabethan  London  will  be  helpful  in  furnishing  the  student's 
mind  with  a  prc9)er  backgroimd  for  the  plays.  This  can  be  given 
either  by  the  teacher  or  preferably  by  some  brief,  illustrated  intro- 
duction to  Shakeq)eare,  which  should  be  owned  by  the  student  and 
which,  together  with  the  four  plays  studied,  should  serve  as  the 
nucleus  for  a  onnplete  Shake^>earean  library. 

The  assignment  should  not  be  too  long.  If  four  plays  are 
studied  the  rate  of  progression  will  be  about  a  play  a  month,  or  a 
little  less  than  an  act  for  each  recitation.  The  speed  should  be 
leisurely  enough  to  permit  the  dearmg-up  of  all  obscure  points,  and 
yet  rapid  enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  student  on  the  story 
which  is  being  unfolded  before  his  eyes. 

The  recitation  should  of  course  show  that  the  student  has 
graq>ed  this  unfolding  of  the  story,  but  the  study  of  plot  develop- 
ment is  one  of  the  danger  points  in  teaching  Shakespeare  to 
inmiature  minds.  The  study  of  the  plot  must  not  be  a  dry, 
unimaginative  thing;  the  plot  must  become  aUve.  Some  idea  of 
plot  construction  may  be  imparted  to  engineers,  however,  because 
the  engineer  is  primarily  a  builder;  he  likes  to  see  how  things  are 
put  together.  Although  as  a  rule  the  use  of  diagrams  and  technical 
terms  such  as  '' rising  action,"  ^' climax,"  and  ^'catastrc^he"  tends 
to  become  a  meaningless  and  profitless  thing,  as  far  as  the  Fresh- 
man is  amcemed,  a  certain  amoimt  of  discussion  may  very 
profitably  be  spent  upon  the  construction  of  such  a  play  as  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  The  value  of  the  opening  street  brawl  as  introductory 
matter  becomes  evident  to  the  dullest  engineer;  it  becomes  quite 
apparent  that  events  are  leading  swiftly  up  to  the  duel  in  Act  in 
which  forms  so  fine  a  contrast  with  the  opening  brawl;  and  that 
later  circumstances  are  paving  the  way  for  the  fatal  ending.  Any 
discussion  of  plot-building,  of  scene  construction  and  scene  arrange- 
ment should  be  aided  by  a  discussion  of  how  contemporary  plays 
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axe  built,  plBys  which  the  students  have  recently  seen  and  yddch 
they  wish  to  use  as  illustrations  in  dass. 

The  recitation  should  also  show  that  the  student  has  understood 
both  the  dialogue  and  the  characterization.  The  teacher  should 
read  to  the  class  passages  here  and  there,  so  that  the  interpretation 
of  line  or  character  may  become  perfectly  dear.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  this  reading  be  dramatic;  much  can  be  accomplished  for  the 
student  by  merdy  interpretative  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teadier* 
In  this  way  the  humor  of  a  situation,  the  beauty  of  a  line,  or  the 
true  meaning  of  a  character  may  be  made  apparent.  If  the 
students  have  a  chance  to  see  the  play  acted,  so  much  the  better. 
Let  the  characters  become  alive,  at  all  events,  even  if  no  Shake- 
q>earean  actors  come  to  town.  By  all  means  avoid  a  bare,  unimagi- 
native treatment  of  characters.  Too  many  boys,  I  have  foimd,  are 
prejudiced  against  Shakeq)eare  in  the  high  school  by  too  dry  a 
treatment  of  such  plays  as  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Such  bp)rs  come  to  college  actually  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
Shakespearean  play  has  in  it  anything  interesting  for  them.  Surdy 
the  characters  of  Prince  Hal  and  Hotspur  (what  a  chance  for 
contrast!)  can  be  made  intensdy  alive  for  young  men,  not  to 
mention  that  prince  of  fat  men,  Falstaff.  In  Rofpteo  and  JuUet^ 
that  play  of  young  love,  there  is  a  wealth  of  interesting  material 
for  the  yoimg  man:  the  di£Ference  between  Romeo's  love  for 
Rosalind  and  his  love  for  Juliet,  the  fiery  nature  of  Tybalt,  the 
friendship  of  Benvolio,  the  heights  and  dqpths  revealed  by  Mercutio. 
Here  is  where  the  student  is  going  to  recdve  his  contact  with 
different  views  of  life.  Discussion  and  even  argument  should  be 
stimulated;  violent  likes  and  dislikes  are  better  than  no  response, 
and  much  can  be  done  with  a  class  which  becomes  stirred  by  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  Shakespeare's  characters. 

The  teacher  must  imderstand  the  point  of  view  of  the  engi- 
neer and  work  accordingly.  Infinite  tact  is  needed  in  the  pioptt 
approach  to  the  engineer's  mind.  Objections  and  dislikes  must  be 
met  oftentimes  before  they  arise.  An  engineer,  imlike  some  kinds 
of  students,  has  to  be  forced  to  like  literature,  but  the  deed  is  not  an 
impossibility.  Many  a  boy  has  resolved  to  dislike  Shakeq)eare 
violently,  simply  because  a  misguided  high-school  teacher  over- 
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)>raised  him,  or  raved  ad  nauseam  canceming  the  greatness  of  his 
works.  The  boy  was  told  that  he  ought  to  admire;  consequently 
he  hated  with  boyish  ardor.  Such  Freshmen  are  as  a  rule  easily 
handled.  They  should  be  met  halfway  and  shown  that  Shake- 
speare was  after  all  human  and  had  to  learn  to  write  plays  by 
rigorous  experimentation. 

The  teacher  who  is  conducting  an  undergraduate  recitation  in 
Shakeq)eare  should  stand;  nay,  even  walk  about  He  should 
throw  himself  into  each  recitation  with  an  abundance  of  vitality; 
he  should  not  be  afraid  to  spend  himself;  on  the  amtrary,  he  should 
be  fearful,  lest  that  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  a  teacher 
descend  on  him,  lest  his  dass  lose  interest  and  attention,  or  per- 
chance fall  asleq).  He  should  be  resourceful,  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  <^>ening  which  will  advance  the  student's  appre- 
dation  of  the  play.  He  should  possess  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and 
an  abundant  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  young  men.  Thus  and 
only  thus  may  he  conquer  the  half-formed  opinions  of  the  Fresh- 
man engmeer,  and  lead  him,  an  unwitting  victim,  to  that  broad 
omtact  with  life  which  Shakespeare  so  abundantly  gives. 


SIMPLE  SIMON  AND  OTHER  REAL  PERSONS 


WnUAM  HUGHES  MEARNS 
Schm^  of  VtdMfsoey,  Philaddphia,  F^ 


The  recent  revival  of  ''Mother  Goose"  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  this  jingling  epic  rehearses  in  a  thinly  veiled  symbolism 
the  doings  of  authentic  persons.  So  far  back  as  the  dawn  of  philos- 
ophy Sin^>le  Simon,  impractical  theorist,  Uved  and  was  accounted 
wise.  At  that  remote  time  he  traveled  about  under  the  name  of 
Thales,  and,  as  is  well  known,  tumbled  into  a  well  through  too 
much  speculative  staring  at  the  heavens.  Surrounded  by  noble- 
men who  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  the  Dyonesian  bull,  he  lived  contented 
on  a  few  roots  and  berries;  at  a  time  when  others  wore  sQver 
horns  on  the  head  and  incased  the  feet  in  sandals  of  spicewood, 
he  was  girt  solely  in  a  convenient  sheep-skin;  while  slaves  plotted 
the  overthrow  of  kingdoms  he  lived  each  hour  with  adorable  grace 
and  took  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  No  doubt  he  was  constantly 
in  arrears  of  rent  Thrift  he  never  comprehended,  nor  credit,  nor 
buying  and  selling.  So  a  commercial  civilization  has  always  jeered 
and  significantly  tapped  its  head.  In  other  ages  he  is  known 
variously  as  Tee  Wee,  who  went  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  which 
unhappily  ''bended";  or  as  one  of  the  three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham 
who  braved  the  deep  in  a  bowl. 

The  Simple  Simons  of  history  are  theorists,  not  men  of  affairs. 
They  planned  marvelously  and  courageously,  and  practiced  what 
they  preached.  From  the  naive  simplicity  of  their  cabin  on  the  hill, 
they  blundered  serenely  into  the  whirring,  merciless  machinery  of  a 
work-a-day  world,  and  their  Uves  were  tragedies.  The  bowl  is 
reported  missing,  the  little  boat  "bended";  sa3rs  the  pieman  to 
Simple  Simon,  "Show  me  first  your  penny  1" 

Simple  Simon,  Tee  Wee,  and  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  walk  the 
earth  daily  in  modem  reincarnations.  Simon  lived  next  door  to 
you — or  was  it  in  your  own  house  ? — ^when  your  neighbor — or  was 
it  yourself  ? — contracted  for  a  mahogany  suite  on  the  instalment 
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plan.  Someone  we  know  (nameless  someone)  bought  a  house  that 
could  be  cleared,  oh,  so  easily,  in  fifty  payments  with  interest  at 
6  per  centum.  And  then  he  met  his  wife  g(Hng  to  the  grand  opera, 
and  he  says,  ''My  dear,  you  should  have  a  white  fur  opera  coat  Uke 
Mrs.  Proudflesh.  You'd  look  stunning  in  one.  Go  down  to  Blank's 
tomorrow  and  order  it."  Says  the  lady  to  Simple  Simon, ''  Show  me 
first  your  three  hundred  dollars.  You  know  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage is  due  next  Monday."  So  she  has  her  great-grandmother's 
Paisley  shawl  made  over  into  a  doak,  and  looks  adorable. 

Far  removed  from  these  theorists  and  misty  philosophers  is 
that  successful  and  very  practical  person,  Thomas  Tittlemouse. 
He  dreams  no  dreams  nor  sees  vain  visions.  For  him  yawn  no 
gaping  wells,  his  little  boat  will  never  bend,  nor  will  he  be  found 
at  the  pieman's  stall  bereft  of  a  necessary  penny.  He  knows  that 
an  impecunious  Simon  and  a  gullible  Tee  Wee  are  bom  every  min- 
ute, and  upon  them  he  thrives.  You  will  remember  that  of  Tliomas 
it  is  recorded, 

Little  Tommy  Tittlemouse 
lived  in  a  little  house; 
He  caught  fishes 
In  other  men's  ditches. 

Prominent  in  this  ''Goose"  epic  are  five  poptdar  immortals, 
one  whose  "reality"  we  never  doubt,  one  jovial  soul  strictly  genuine, 
and  three  shady  characters.    No  schoolhouse  is  without 

A  diller,  a  dollar, 
A  ten-o'clock  scholar. 

Equally  notorious  is  Tattle-Tale*  You  can  picture  generations 
of  jubilant,  satiric  school-children  shouting  in  staccato  unison: 

TeU  Tale  Tit! 
Your  tongue  shall  be  slit  I 
And  all  the  dogs  in  our  town 
Shall  have  a  little  bit! 

Third  is  that  delightful  optimist.  Old  King  Cole,  thoroughly 
satisfiied  with  his  pipe  and  his  bowl  and  his  fiddlers  three. 

Of  a  different  mold  is  the  fourth,  John  Homer.  (He  is  first 
heard  of  in  history  as  John  Homer,  Bish(^  of  London,  who  stood 
by  Henry  Vlli  in  a  time  of  troublous  dispute  with  Rome  and  for 
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reward  rcCaioed  the  fftt  revenues  of  a  ricb  see.)  He  is  somethiiig 
more  than  the  moiafity-play  charactfr,  Mr.  Egotst,  who  nrrlainw, 
''What  a  smart  boy  am  I!"  He  is,  as  wdl,  the  latter-day  saint, 
Eminent  Respectability ,  member  of  divers  boards  of  dkectors, 
clever  enoa^  to  sit  for  the  most  of  the  time  denraidy  in  his  comer, 
yet  knowing  just  iriicn  to  put  in  his  thumb,  and  at  the  appropriate 
moment  to  take  out  the  savmy  {dum. 

The  fifth  of  this  group  is  not  so  rdig^ous,  but  he  is  delightfully 
frank  and  unhypocriticaL  Of  <dd  he  was  a  feudal  kMrd;  today  his 
name  is  Monopdy .    Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Trust, 

Fee,  Fi,  Fo,  Ftan! 

I  smdl  the  Uood  <rf  an  Engfahmun; 

Be  he  alive  or  be  he  dead, 

ru  grmd  kis  homes  to  make  me  hreadi 

ffistory  is  an  indolent  jade  or  she  wouldn't  so  often  repeat  her- 
self. Our  chronicler  seems  at  times  to  be  describing  you  and  me, 
yet  we  know  his  characters  are  of  another  age.  ''There  was  a 
crod^ed  man,"  he  writes,  and  instantly  you  {Mcture  the  pessimists 
about  you  and  comprehend  the  reason  for  their  scmy  view  of  the 
world.  Of  course  "he  went  a  cnxdied  mile,  and  he  found  a  crooked 
fOJcpcDGt  against  a  crooked  stOe."  Naturally  "he  bought  a 
crooked  cat  which"  in  the  nature  of  things  must  needs  have 
"caught  a  crooked  mouse,"  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
eventually  "they  all  lived  together  in  a  little  crooked  house." 

Even  the  Mother  Goose  office-seekers  are  of  our  own  ilk.  Of 
them  the  historian  ezdaims, 

HarkI  Hark!  the  dogs  do  bark 

(It  Is  the  day  after  dection,  or  just  previous  to  the  announcement  of  birthday 

honon) 

The  beggars  have  come  to  town 

(Washington,  Harrisburg,  Albany,  Windsor,  etc) 

Some  in  rags  and  some  in  tags 

And  some  in  velvet  gowns. 
(We  are  not  sure  if  the  last  gxx>up  are  small  judges  after  siq)erior  court  appoint- 
ments, or  merdy  doctors  of  dental  surgery). 

Yet  office-holding,  even  in  the  days  before  the  dvil  service, 
was  not  always  a  sinecure.  Witness  the  following  sad  exanq>le 
of  inefficiency  in  the  presence  of  an  aroused  public  (pinion. 
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''There  was  a  little  man"  (that  is,  the  common  people  who 
hold  no  ''job")  "and  he  had  a  little  gun"  (perhaps  it  was  the  ballot 
or,  mayhap,  the  pen  of  an  excoriating  editor),  "and  his  bullets  were 
made  of  lead,  lead,  lead"  (something  deadly,  you  see);  "he  shot 
Mayor  Quigg  thro'  the  middle  of  his  wig,  and  knocked  it  right  off 
his  head,  head,  head."  (Fancy  the  shameful  exposure  of  the  execu- 
tive head!) 

More  real  than  any  of  these  are  the  dramatis  personae  of  a 
"  Domestic  Comedy  "  here  plainly  set  forth.  But  before  we  present 
them,  let  us  inquire  if  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  historic 
genuineness  of  the  following  dialogue: 

He  (intent  upon  his  duties,  for  it  looks  like  rain) :  Old  woman,  old  woman, 
shall  we  go  a-shearing  ? 

She  (confident  of  a  woman's  ability  to  bring  any  man  to  the  point): 
Speak  a  little  louder,  sir,  I'm  very  hard  of  hearing. 

He  (with  a  fine  concq>tion  of  the  p^chology  of  sound):  Old  woman,  old 
woman,  shall  I  kiss  you  dearly  ? 

She  (knowing  intuitively  when  to  give  in  to  a  man):  Thank  3rou,  thank 
you  kindly,  sir,  now  I  hear  you  clearly. 

In  the  Domestic  Comedy,  the  dominant  note  is  struck  early. 

Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins, 
Whena  man  marries  his  trouble  begins. 

We  hear  it  rumbling  in  the  bass  of  the  overture.  It  is  a  perfect 
libretto  to  the  Wedding  March.  At  times  it  pipes  among  the 
flutes  or,  afar  off,  like  the  bird-song  in  Siegfried^  qxiavering  among 
the  French  horns.  (Was  not  this  really  what  the  bird  tried  to  say 
at  first  to  the  heady,  blind,  impatient  boy,  who  would  not  under- 
stand, because  he  wanted  his  will  and  Brunhilde  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  next  act?)  Too  frequently,  alas,  it  flares  above  the 
whole  orchestra,  exultant,  defiant,  demoniac  like  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  flight  of  the  Walkyries. 

The  first  scene  is  set  in  the  Department  of  Finance.  We  get 
here  two  notions  of  how  the  troubles  begin.  The  opening  view 
rq>resents  a  condition  fast  disai^>earing,  wherein  wives  are  wont 
to  say  with  Eatherine  the  Tamed,  ^'Thy  husband  is  thy  lord, 
thy  life,  thy  keeper,  thy  head,  thy  sovereign;  one  that  cares  for 
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thee,  and  for  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  to  painful  labor 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  watch  the  ni^t  in  storms,  the  day  in 
cold,  whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe;  and  craves 
no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  but  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience 
— too  little  pajrment  for  so  great  a  debt"  For  ^nerations  such 
argument  has  been  staple  among  good  wives,  and  with  joy  they 
have  taught  to  their  children, 

Gap  hands!  Cli^handsl 
Till  lather  come  home. 

And  why,  pray  ?  Has  father  done  something  especially  worthy  ? 
Is  his  home-coming  rare  in  the  institutions  of  the  family?  Or 
is  this  a  special  surprise  gotten  up  to  make  partial  amends  for 
father's  tough  lot  ?  None  of  these.  Unkind  custom  has  placed  in 
father's  hands  complete  control  of  the  family  purse.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  mother  gathers  her  infants  about  her  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  and,  gazing  intently  across  the  meadow  toward  the  incom- 
ing suburban  train,  croons  with  them  this  politic  song, 

Claphandsl  Clap  hands! 
Till  father  come  home; 
For  father^ s  got  moneys 
And  mother^s  got  none. 

The  other  view  shows  that  the  cure  of  one  extreme  is  not  to 

substitute  anothen 

My  little  old  man  and  I  fell  out, 
I'll  tell  you  what  'twas  all  about: 

No  doubt  he  was  an  English  duke  that  married  an  American  wife 
for  her  beauty  et  cetera;  or  perhaps  he  was  only  a  German  baron 
satisfied  with  his  board  and  keep.  At  any  rate  they  fell  out,  so 
the  wife  cheerily  avers,  and  this  is  what  'twas  all  about: 

I  had  money  and  he  had  none, 

And  that's  the  way  the  trouble  begun. 

We  are  still  in  the  Department  of  Finance  when  we  come  upon 
three  good  fellows  who,  each  in  his  own  way,  solved  the  perplexing 
problem  of  the  domestic  exchequer.  I  refer  to  Peter  Peter,  John 
Sprat,  and  Thomas  Trot. 

Peter  Peter  (the  name  recalls  Jerome  Jerome)  is  the  common- 
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garden  variety  of  husband;  and  Mrs.  Peter  Peter  is  typical  of  every 
unrebellious  wife.  The  main  business  of  the  man  (lord,  keq)er, 
head,  and  sovereign)  was  pumpkin  eating,  and,  as  the  historian 
frankly  avows,  the  proceeds  were  not  sufEident  to  supply  the  wants 
of  two.  Many  a  man,  says  Thomas  Trot,  would  have  shared  up 
to  the  discomfort  of  both  parties.  With  more  cleverness  Peter 
Peter  abated  no  whit  of  pumpkin  eating,  but  magnanimously,  and 
manlike,  presented  his  wife  with  the  unedible  shell;  and  in  that 
way,  as  is  well  known,  kept  her  very  well.  (Of  course  "pumpkin- 
eating"  is  allegorical  for  Carolina  perfectos,  and  the  "shell"  is 
euphemistic  for  kitchen.) 

This  almost  approaches  the  condition  of  the  ideal  household 
exhibited  in  the  partnership  of  Jack  Sprat,  who  could  eat  no  fat, 
and  his  wife  who  had  a  horror  of  lean;  but  we  fancy  the  Sprat 
family  are  imaginary  rather  than  real  persons.  Such  harmony 
is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but,  in  America  at  least,  our  ei^rience 
brings  us  moie  frequently  in  contact  with  couples  like  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trot  Mrs.  Trot  is  undoubtedly  of  the  superior  sex.  She  dresses 
well,  has  a  comfortably  appointed  dty  house  for  the  winter  (or 
perhaps  she  lingers  at  Palm  Beach  or  Hot  Springs),  and  spends  her 
summers  at  the  shore.  To  this  end  Thomas,  in  fine  contentment; 
battles  daily  in  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  wears  reversible 
cuffs  and  shaves  himself. 

Tommy  Trot,  a  man  of  laws, 
Sold  his  bed  and  lay  upon  straws; 
Sold  the  straws  and  slept  on  grass 
To  buy  his  wife  a  looldng-glass. 

From  the  Department  of  Finance  we  are  led  gently  and  inevit- 
ably behind  the  scenes.  The  door  is  closed;  the  visitors  have  gone; 
the  family  skeleton  steps  out  blithely  from  his  cramped  closet.  We 
know  exactly,  shameful  eavesdroppers  that  we  are,  how  Mr. 
Henpecked  spends  his  domestic  ho\irs. 

I  had  a  little  htisband  no  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
I  put  him  in  a  pint-pot,  and  there  I  bid  him  drum. 

And  no  doubt  he  drummed  away  most  vigorously.  We  know,  too, 
how  the  Rooseveltian  family  is  successfully  managed — a  point, 
by  the  way,  that  the  dedaimer  against  race  suicide  did  not  attempt 
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to  dear  up.  The  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  had  children 
enough,  in  all  conscience;  and,  evidently,  she  did  know  what  to  do. 

She  gave  them  some  broth  without  any  bread, 

And  idiipped  them  all  roundly  and  sent  them  to  bed. 

(A  fine  picture  have  we  here  of  one  of  those  happy,  ancient  customs 
that,  for  the  boys  at  least,  was  regularly  honored  in  the  breach.) 
And,  finally,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  safe  resort  of  all 
witless  jesters,  the  inevitable  mother-in-law.  (Our  own  mother-in- 
law,  be  it  said  in  pas^g,  is  all  right.  It  is  always  the  other  fellow's 
that  makes  us  grin.)  The  lady  of  the  epic  is  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Bryan  OTin.  Her  fate  is  sad.  What  she  did  to  deserve  it,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  but  we  may  venture  a  random  guess. 
Here  is  the  brief  tale: 

Biyan  OXin  and  his  wife  and  wife's  mither, 
They  all  went  over  the  bridge  togither, 
The  bridge  broke  down  and  they  all  fell  in — 
''The  deuce  go  take  theml"  said  Bryan  OTin. 

Two  historic  characters  remain,  Robert  Shaftoe,  able-bodied 
seaman  in  His  Majesty's  merchant  marine,  and  the  nameless  wooer 
of  Curly  Locks.    Both  are  probably  unwitting  liars. 

Bobby  Shaftoe's  gone  to  sea, 
Silver  buckles  on  his  knee; 
Hell  come  back  and  marry  me. 

So  she  sings  in  her  simple  faith.  But  we  have  our  doubts.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  sailor  has  a  lass  in  every  port,  and,  with  the 
slender  evidence  before  us,  Bobby  looks  the  part  of  a  heart-breaking 
tar.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  already ''gone  to  sea."  And  in  the 
second  place,  he  had  silver  buckles  on  his  knee.  Those  buckles 
instantly  convict  him  of  intermittent  gallantry.  No,  he'll  not  come 
back,  little  girl,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he'll  ever  marry  anyone. 

Of  Curly  Locks'  young  man  there  is  more  hope.  He  is  the 
steady-going  marrying  type.  He  is  our  sort.  That  is  not  the 
only  reason  we  love  him.  He  excels  as  a  promising  yoxmg  fellow:  to 
get  the  lady  for  his  very  own,  he  will  promise  anything,  and  she, 
sweet  gullible  thing  (as  the  best  of  them  are),  believed  every  word 
the  man  said. 
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"  Curly  Locks/'  he  fervently  begs,  "  Curly  Locks,  wilt  thou  be 
mine?" 

If  he  were  a  sensible  chap  he  would  stop  right  there.  But  he 
isn't;  he  is  ^'head  over  heels,"  a  form  of  temporary  paranoia,  just 
as  you  and  I  were  once  upon  a  time.    So  he  blunders  on. 

Thou  shalt  not  wash  the  dishes,  nor  yet  tend  the  swine. 

Of  course  noti  His  Curly  Locks  stoop  to  ignoble  tasks!  The 
lady  of  his  choice  bound  to  the  wheel  of  domestic  drudgery!  Perish 
the  thought!  Other  households,  to  be  sure,  have  not  been  able 
to  live  up  to  the  premarital  plans  and  specifications,  and,  shame 
upon  shiftless  husbands,  have  sUpped  gradxially  into  the  common 
rut  But  here  is  to  be  an  example  unto  men,  a  fresh  trial  of  the 
word  of  lovers.    No,  indeed! 

Thou  shalt  not  wash  the  dishes,  nor  yet  tend  the  swine, 
But  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam, 
And  feed  upon  strawberries,  sugar,  and  cream! 

Delectable  picture!  We  can  fancy  the  confident  stride  up  the  broad 
aisle,  for  it  is  Jime,  and  strawberries  are  a  drug  on  the  market. 
The  cushion,  no  doubt,  will  be  among  the  wedding  gifts,  and  the 
trousseau  (blessed  custom!)  will  last — ^with  dyeings  and  occasional 
refashionings — ^far  into  the  second  year.  But  we  are  wicked  enough 
to  speculate  on  that  accumtdating  pile  of  dishes,  and  to  wonder  how 
strawberries  are  to  be  accomplished  in  the  melancholy  da3rs  of 
winter. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  aspersions  on  a  youth  who  began  so 
bravely  like  ourselves.  Perhaps  he  did  do  it  after  all.  However, 
we're  willing  to  own  up:  we  didn't;  nevertheless,  we  had  a  good 
time  trying,  and  we  meant  every  word  we  said. 

Posiscriptum. — ^The  managing  editor  puts  his  discriminating 
finger  on  a  weak  spot  in  the  theory  expounded  above.  '^  Where 
is  the  school  teacher?"  he  asks.  ''What!  A  book  of  nonsense 
and  no  reference  to  teachers  ?  "  What,  indeed !  The  school  teacher 
is  there;  but  a  certain  chivalry,  professional  pride  as  it  were, 
prevents  casting  further  stones  after  a  much-magazine-hounded 
trade.    Let  us,  in  all  charity,  look  on  the  pleasanter  side. 
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The  ability  of  the  school  teacher  to  live  on  nothing  a  day  is 
chronicled  in  the  ditty, 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think? 
She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drinki 

And  the  prophetic  statement  of  the  natural  restlessness  that  in 
our  own  day  has  disturbed  certain  legislative  bodies  is  deftly  put 
in  the  concluding  lines, 

Victuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet; 
Yet  the  little  old  woman  could  never  be  quiet. 

Never  shall  pen  of  mine  be  paid  to  blame  her;  although,  deep 
in  my  pedagogic  heart,  I  know  that  the  penny  a  day  has  been  her 
chief  spur  to  valorous  living.  Who  would  endure  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  this  wearying  craft,  if  affluence  were  the  price  of  industry  ? 
The  nameless  satirist  of  Mother  Goose  had  the  teacher  in  mind,  no 
doubt,  in  the  following  sjrmbolic  confession: 

If  I  had  as  much  money  as  I  could  spend, 
/  never  would  ay,  "Old  chairs  to  mendl 
"Old  chairs  to  mendl  old  chairs  to  mendl" 
/  never  would  cry,  "Old  chairs  to  mendl" 

Perhaps  not  Who  can  tell  ?  Tempt  not  any  of  us.  We  are 
willing  to  confess  with  Plato  that  wage  is  a  proper  aim  in  Ufe, 
although  not  a  primary  aim.  It  is  ri^t,  he  says,  for  the  soldier 
to  fight  for  hire;  but,  of  course,  he  should  have  a  little  interest  in 
the  battle  itself  for  the  sake  of  his  skin,  if  for  nothing  else;  and 
now  and  then  he  should  take  the  trouble  to  discover  what  the 
disturbance  is  about,  and  on  which  side  he  is  fighting.  So,  while 
we  cannot  go  so  far  as  the  teacher  repres^ited  below,  who  '^  loved 
sixpence  better  than  his  Ufe,"  we  can  understand  the  allusion  to  the 
stress  and  strain  on  high  ideals  brought  about  by  a  stationary  wage 
in  a  period  of  distressing  rise  in  prices. 

1910 

I  love  six  pence,  pretty  little  sijq>ence, 

I  love  sixpence  better  than  my  life; 
I  spent  a  penny  of  it,  I  gave  a  penny  of  it, 

And  I  took  foiupence  home  to  my  wife. 
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1911 

Oh,  my  little  fouipence,  pretty  little  fourpence, 

I  love  fouipence  better  than  my  life 
I  speat  a  pemiy  of  it,  I  gave  a  pemiy  of  it, 

And  I  took  twcpeoct  home  to  my  wife. 

1912 

Oh,  my  little  twopence,  pretty  little  twopcDCt, 

I  love  twopence  better  than  my  life; 
I  q>ent  a  penny  of  it,  I  gave  a  penny  of  it, 

And  I  took  nothing  of  it  home  to  my  wife. 

Oh,  my  little  nothing,  pretty  little  nothing. 

What  will  nothing  buy  for  tny  wife? 
I  have  nothing,  I  spend  nothing, 

I  love  nothing  better  than  my  wife. 

We  conclude  sadly.  Solomon  Grundy  was  undoubtedly  a  school 
teacher.  The  name  alone  is  convincing.  But  we  have  further 
data.  He  was  bom  on  Monday.  All  of  us  are  bom  on  Monday, 
Fresh,  smiling,  youthful,  we  look  the  world  in  the  eye  on  Monday; 
and  march  with  courageous  forgetfulness  to  our  benumbing  busi- 
ness. Monday  slips  into  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  into  Wednesday. 
We  are  much  older.  The  race  is  not  to  the  strong,  we  say,  and 
glance  self-consciously  over  the  report  of  the  Retirement  Board. 
It  is  on  record  that  Solomon  Grundy  took  ill  on  Thursday,  grew 
worse  on  Friday,  died  on  Saturday,  and  was  buried  on  Sunday. 
Of  course  this  is  mere  figure  of  speech.  We  conmionly  take  ill 
Monday — ^Monday  forenoon;  but  we  are  alwa3rs  buried  on  Sunday, 
buried  as  no  doubt  was  Professor  Solomon  Grundy,  buried  in  the 
latest  output  of  daily,  weekly,  and  fortnightly  compositions. 
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THE  MOST  VALUABLE  PHASE  OF  MY  HIGH-SCHOOL  TRAINING 

IN  ENGLISH:    A  SYMPOSIUM 

This  syiiqx)si\un  on  ''The  Most  Valuable  Phase  of  My  High-School 
Training  in  English"  consists  of  contributions  from  about  twenty 
graduates  of  the  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  who  are  now  pursuing 
various  lines  of  work  in  college  and  in  business.  A  recognition  of  the 
practical  value  of  effective  conqx>sition  and  of  kno^edge  of  general  litera- 
ture is  shown  in  the  first  group  of  replies.  More  striking,  however,  is  the 
emphasis  laid  on  two  other  points:  first,  that  the  four  years'  training 
in  outlining  (analytic  and  synthetic),  pursued  in  the  study  of  literature, 
of  the  history  of  literature,  and  of  composition,  had  done  more  to  estaUish 
the  right  habits  of  thinking  than  any  other  woriL  done  in  high  school; 
second,  that  the  dramatic  presentation  of  scenes  and  of  whole  plays  on 
the  school  stage  not  only  had  aided  in  an  ai^redation  of  dramatic  values, 
but  also  had  fostered  the  self-confidence  and  directness  of  address 
necessary  in  business  success. 

The  first  quotation  is  from  the  letter  of  a  young  business  man  and  the 
second,  from  a  college  student  taking  a  regular  academic  course: 

"My  four  years' work  in  Enc^ish  in  the  high  school  has  been  of  most  practical 
value  to  me.  I  believe  I  have  profited  most  from  the  rhetoric  and  composition 
as  applied  to  handling  business  correspondence.  In  my  work  as  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  <rf  one  of  our  large  banks,  I  have  been  called  upon  to  handle 
considerable  dictation,  and  frequently  compose  letters  m3fsdf,  and  I  have 
found  that  a  knowledge  of  Enc^ish  grammar  and  composition  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary.  The  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
riietoric  and  composition  enables  one  to  express  ideas  briefly,  deariy,  and 
logically,  and  this  b  very  essential  in  the  business  worid." 

''If  I  were  to  make  any  suggestion  or  criticism  on  the  En^^ish  course  in 
hi^  school,  it  would  be  that  not  enough  stress  b  laid  upon  grammar,  diction, 
and  composition,  that  b,  upon  learning  to  write  correct  En^ish.  Half  of  the 
Freshman  year  in  the  En^^ish  department  of  the  imiv^^ty  b  q>ent  in  teaching 
the  correct  forms  of  ^leech,  the  proper  use  of  words,  and  even  paragraphing, 
that  b,  eradicating  the  idea  that  the  latter  b  a  happy  device  for  pleasing  the 
eye  by  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  written  page.'' 
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The  foUowing  letter  is  from  a  student  in  the  Engineering  Department 
of  Washington  University: 

When,  as  a  Freshman  in  college,  I  was  put  through  a  course  in  English 
composition,  I  found  it  very  advantageous,  and,  in  fact,  absolutely  essential,  to 
express  myself  as  dearly  and  as  fluently  as  it  was  within  me  to  do.  And  at 
times  when  the  clearness  and  fluency  that  were  within  me  seemed  very  murky 
and  halting  to  the  professor,  I  was  given  to  regret  that  any  of  my  time  in  high 
school  had  been  devoted  to  merdy  reading  what  others  had  written.  I 
cherished  and  treasured  whatever  personal  expenence  I  had  there  recdved  in 
the  matter  of  composition,  and  was  inclined  to  regard  this  phase  of  my  previous 
training  as  alone  being  of  real  hdp  in  my  dif&culties.  It  seemed  to  me  the  only 
foundation  I  had  upon  which  I  could  stand,  so  as  to  at  least  keep  my  nose  above 
the  flood  of  criticism  that  ddtiged  most  of  my  work,  and  thus  survive  for 
another  endeavor. 

Of  course  the  extent  of  my  indebtedness  under  such  conditions  to  this 
feature  of  the  high-school  course  is  too  obvious  to  be  gainsaid.  And  it  might 
be  thought  that  I  was  right  in  wishing  it  had  been  emphasized  more  strongly, 
even  at  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of  remaining  unacquainted  with  a  great  6sai 
of  literature. 

But  I  was  wrong.  If  success  had  been  attained  with  such  dif&culty, 
equipped  as  I  was  with  examples  of  the  best  efforts  in  literature,  ....  what 
sort  of  a  pathetic  career  might  I  not  have  run  without  this  equipment? 

I  should  not  expect  to  attain  to  any  high  effidency  in  physical  labor  by 
dq>riving  myself  of  food  and  air.  Ndther  should  anyone  expect  to  realize  in 
the  fuUest  measure  latent  possibilities,  as  a  writer,  who  does  not  draw  upon, 
and  assimilate,  as  far  as  possible,  what  has  been  done  in  his  line  bdore  him. 

As  we  do  not  despise  bodily  nourishment,  because  it  cannot  be  followed  in 
all  the  intricate  processes  by  which  it  builds  up  the  system,  so  we  must  not 
underestimate  the  mental  stimulus  recdved  from  books,  simply  because  it  is 
manifested  by  no  spedflc  reaction.  It  is  in  the  system,  and  ¥^0  can  say  they 
are  not  better  for  it?  It  subtly  molds  our  thought  and  action,  and  conse- 
quently our  expression;  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  its  influence  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  literary  being. 

But,  just  as  exercise  is  essential  to  the  full  devdopment  of  a  wdl-nourished 
muscle,  so  the  writing  of  themes  is  necessary  if  we  would  realize  the  most  good 
from  the  stimultis  derived  from  books.  Conversdy,  the  greater  the  stimulus, 
the  more  we  are  able  to  profit  by  persistent,  hard  exercise  in  composition.  And 
as  he  cannot  appreciate  labor  who  b  not  himself  laboriotis,  so  nobody  can  so 
appreciate  good  literature  as  he  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  making  it  and  at 
least  encountered,  if  not  altogether  overcome,  the  attendant  difficulties. 

Let  him  then  who  feels  competent  to  the  task,  attempt  to  sq)arate  the  most 
important  from  these  two  mutually  d^)endent  and  interrelated  phases  of  my 
high-school  training. 
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A  student  in  the  School  of  AgricQltme  of  the  Umventty  of  Missouri 
writes  as  f oDows,  toucfamg  xspaa  the  stocfy  of  litentme  as  wdl  as  (rf 
conqx)6ition: 

to  ine  in  my  tmivecB^  fioriL  tt  lather  diflkolt,  bat  the  tnimng,  as  a  wh^ 
certainly  been  a  great  h^  to  Die  in  aU  my  activities,  both  In  the  dassroom  and 
dseidiere.    As  a  prqiaiation  for  college  KngKsh,  it  has  been  most  satisfoct<»y. 

Perhaps  in  my  comse,  agriculture,  the  most  tangible  good  has  been  my 
training  in  oon^Mwition  and  riietoric  A  large  part  of  my  fioik  consists  in 
gathering  facts  from  scattered  sources,  and  incorporating  these  facts,  arranged 
in  their  proper  sequence,  into  a  coherent  idiole.  In  this  category  will  cooie  not 
only  the  papers  required  in  various  courses,  but  omtributioDs  to  the  agricul- 
tural press,  theses,  bulletins,  and  other  things  idiidi  the  modem  tiller  <rf  the 
sofl  is  called  iqxm  to  write.  Certainly,  it  is  fntunate  that  composition  and 
rhetoric  were  a  prominent  part  of  my  En^ish  in  hi^  sdiooL 

The  value  <rf  the  cultural  phases  of  the  work  is  less  tangible,  but  I  fed  that 
I  could  not  have  di^>ensed  with  any  of  it.  If  I  had  not  learned  to  appredate 
good  literature,  I  would  hesitate  to  enter  a  profession  in  idiidi  I  might  have  to 
dqiend  i^xm  my  library,  to  a  large  extent,  for  my  companionship.  As  it  is, 
I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  time  ¥^en  I  shall  have  leisure  to 
en  joy  good  IxxAs. 

I  suppose  I  hardly  need  to  mention  how  indiycnsable  cultural  training  is 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  <rf  a  cdlege  community,  nor  need  I  mention  the 
amount  of  self-satisfaction  there  b  in  it — you  know  about  that  better  than 
I  do. 

Other  graduates  have  written  at  considerable  length  on  the  forming 
of  habits  of  reading.  The  next  quotation  is  from  the  letter  of  a  young 
man  employed  in  one  of  the  big  banks  of  St.  Louis: 

The  first  thou^t  that  comes  to  my  mind,  as  I  read  over  the  above  question, 
is  Shakeq>eare.  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  ever  tire  of  reading  or  seeing  a 
production  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Macbdh,  These  two  works  have  always 
SLppesled  to  me  especially,  and  that  may  to  some  extent  account  for  my  loss  of 
interest  in  some  of  the  other  En^^ish  works.  Last  year,  before  witnessing  a 
Sothem  and  Marlowe  production  of  Macbeth,  1  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  book  and  I  can  truthfiilly  say  that  I  never  enjoyed  a  play  more.  I  shall 
remember  Silas  Mamer,  Ivankoe,  and  Burke's  Conciliation  speech,  but  I  must 
give  Shakespeare  the  prderence. 

This  is  from  a  tutor  in  Harvard  University,  whose  advanced  studies 
have  been  almost  wholly  along  mathematical  lines: 

Of  the  entire  time  that  I  took  En^^ish,  my  work  during  the  Senior  year 
stands  out  most  prominent.    I  have  always  fdt  that  the  survey  of  En^^ish 
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• 

literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  did 
more  to  broaden  me  in  a  literary  way  than  any  amount  of  reading  that  I  could 
have  done  myself.  The  relations  of  the  different  periods,  the  political  and  social 
movements  which  were  going  on  at  those  times,  the  study  of  all  these  in  con- 
nection with  the  masterpieces,  served  to  pvepait  me  for  the  more  satisfactory 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  good  literature. 

The  two  letters  following  are  from  university  girls,  one  preparing  to 
teach  domestic  science  work  and  the  other  to  teach  German: 

"As  to  the  outside  reading— I  shiall  be  grateful  to  the  English  instructors 
all  my  days  for  instilling  in  me  the  keen  desire  to  read.  Before  I  entered 
Yeatman,  I  read  probably  one  or  two  books  of  fiction  in  a  year.  Suddenly  I 
grew  so  fond  of  reading  that  I  was  averaging  about  five  books  per  week.  The 
immediate  result  may  not  have  been  very  fortunate,  but  the  forming  of  the 
habit  of  reading,  or  rather  of  the  desire  for  reading,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
help  to  me  in  research  work.  I  always  have  a  desire  now  to  find  out  as  much 
about  a  subject  as  I  possibly  can. 

"  In  connection  with  my  school  work  and  also  as  regards  my  general  reading, 
I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  historical  survey  of  En^^ish  literature  which  we 
took  in  the  Senior  year.  Not  only  has  it  given  me  a  general  grasp  of  the  entire 
subject,  but  it  has  formed  a  basis  for  reading  to  replace  an  aimless  method  of 
reading  at  random,  from  the  handiest  author." 

''Considering  entire  courses  with  regard  to  their  value,  I  think  that  of  my 
Senior  year,  a  course  in  the  history  of  En^^ish  literature,  has  been  the  most 
directly  beneficial.  Since  my  studies  at  college  have  been  largely  literary,  this 
general  kno^edge  of  the  development  of  English  literature  has  been  of  use 
throughout,  in  German  and  French,  as  well  as  in  English  classes. 

"In  the  latter,  it  furnished  the  background  for  the  more  intensive  study  of 
certain  men  and  periods;  when  I  took  a  similar  course  at  college,  I  had  the 
most  important  facts  and  the  general  relations  already  in  mind  and  could  give 
more  attention  to  new  phases  of  the  study.  In  studying  foreign  literature,  a 
knowledge  of  the  En^^ish  hdped  me  to  understand  developments,  international 
influence,  and  often  furnished  comparisons  and  analogies  that  proved  very 
hdpful. 

"One  of  the  greatest  values  of  such  a  course  is  the  incentive  it  gives  to 
further  independent  reading.  It  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a  mere  sketch  or  outline, 
to  be  filled  in  by  as  much  reading  as  possible,  and  in  most  cases  the  members 
of  the  class  were  interested  enough  to  do  some  reading  of  their  own  accord. 
The  course  itself  thus  became  a  guide  to  direct  our  further  reading. 

"Throughout  the  four  years  at  high  school  the  supplementary  reading  was 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work;  and  the  time  of  which  this  was 
particularly  true  was  the  term  in  which  we  studied  Ivankoe,  and  read  more  of 
Scott  and  Harold  and  Hereward  outside  of  class.    These  noveb  made  the  story 
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of  Ivanhoe  more  interesting,  because,  though  several  centuries  apart,  they  all 
treat  of  the  struggle  of  the  Normans  and  Saxons.  Harold  especially  has  given 
me  a  particular  interest  in  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest.  These  'outside 
readings'  also  tended  to  develop  careful  habits  of  reading,  because  rq>orts  on 
them  were  usually  required,  and  my  former  method  of  fast  reading  was  not  of 
much  avail.  Then,  too,  this  kind  of  work  gave  an  opportimity  for  a  much 
broader  knowledge  of  books  than  would  have  been  possible  with  mere  class 
work.  If  I  were  to  suggest  anything  for  a  high-school  course,  it  would  be  to 
have  as  much  reading  as  possible — even  more  than  I  had  throughout  my 
four  years." 

Work  in  topical  outlining  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  English  course  at  Yeatman.  The  next  excerpt  comes  from 
a  teacher  in  Cleveland  and  the  second  and  third  from  students  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  in  Washington  University: 

''The  outlining  has  helped  me,  more  than  anything  else,  to  think  clearly. 
I  always  fed  that  imless  I  can  outline  my  thought  on  a  certain  subject,  my 
knowledge  of  that  subject  is  vague.  In  presenting  a  lesson  to  a  class  I  mu3t 
have  the  oujtline  of  that  lesson  clearly  in  mind,  otherwise  I  do  not  expect  to 
convey  my  thought  to  the  minds  of  the  children." 

"Much  more  important  to  me,  though,  has  proved  the  system  of  outlining 
certain  pieces  of  literature,  which,  while  I  considered  it  the  bugbear  of  my 
high-school  English  work,  has  made  almost  all  studying  I  have  done  since  then 
much  easier.  It  trains  one  in  rapid  thought-getting  and  shows  the  author's 
purpose  and  to  a  great  extent  the  construction  of  his  work.  I  am  sure  that  it 
did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  toward  making  the  usual  formidable 
'Freshman  English'  comparatively  easy  for  me." 

"And  one  of  the  things  that  has  helped  me  most  is  the  S3rstem  of  outlining 
which  I  learned  when  a  Freshman.  Making  an  outline  has  often  straightened 
out  a  confused  mass  of  material,  by  giving  the  proper  relations  of  co-ordination 
and  subordination.  By  showing  the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole,  it  helped 
me  in  understanding  paragraph  and  sentence  structure;  it  has  been,  I  think,  a 
great  aid  to  logical  thinking  along  any  line." 

The  following  is  from  the  secretary  of  a  large  fruit  and  produce 
exchange: 

I  am  sure  that  the  method  of  "dissecting"  a  book  which  we  followed,  the 
grouping  of  ideas  imder  the  proper  heads  and  subheads,  has  exerted  a  large 
influence  in  making  me  more  methodical  in  my  methods  of  thought.  Very 
frequently,  when  I  have  become  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  an  involved  "stoiy," 
or  advertisement,  I  have  recourse  to  the  scheme  we  used  in  our  "outlines"  of 
books  we  had  read  to  put  my  thoughts  in  order,  and  extricate  myself. 

The  letter  that  follows  was  written  by  a  Senior  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  is  now  doing  successful  newspaper  work  in  Wichita,  Kan. : 


1 
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Aside  from  the  ordinary  and  conventional  grounding  in  the  composition 
and  literature  of  the  English  language,  there  is  something  for  which  I  have 
always  felt  indebted  to  my  four  years  of  preparatory  English  in  Yeatman  High 
School.  It  is  something  which  I  have  come  to  realize  during  three  years  of 
university  worti  is  not  taught  to  and  instilled  into  every  high-school  student. 
When  I  started  my  English  preparation  at  Yeatman  with  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
and  a  rhetoric,  I  was  taught  a  S3rstem  of  outlining  for  any  and  every  subject, 
whether  that  subject  was  something  on  which  I  was  required  to  write  a  theme, 
a  poem  I  was  reading,  a  speech  or  a  book  I  was  studying.  When  I  studied  the 
survey  of  English  literature  and  Shakespeare  in  my  fourth  year,  I  was  still 
required  to  think  about  and  put  my  subject  in  outline  form. 

The  S3rstem  was  something  which  I  have  never  met  since  my  high-school 
days,  and  which  I  cannot  think  is  widely  used.  I  often  wonder  why  it  shoidd 
not  be,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  scientific 
and  elastic  of  any  of  the  methods  of  grouping  and  subordinating  ideas. 
Coefficients  were  used  to  denote  the  value  and  place  of  the  ideas  and  ordinary 
arable  numbers  their  sequence  in  the  groups.  I  was  forced  to  use  the  system 
day  after  day  for  exposition,  narration,  argumentation — in  short,  any  and 
every  kind  of  writing. 

In  four  years  of  compulsory  use  it  became  part  of  my  thinking  and  writing 
apparatus.  I  find  myself  almost  unconsciously  grouping  ideas  in  outline  form. 
In  Freshman  year  I  took  notes  in  a  history  course  and  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
fact  that,  while  I  was  leaving  out  the  figures  and  coefficients,  I  was  mechanically 
outlining  the  lectures  by  making  paragraphs  and  indenting  subordinate  ideas. 
When  the  professor  held  his  first  conference  and  looked  over  our  notebooks  to 
see  if  the  Freshmen  were  approaching  the  subject  in  the  right  manner,  he  asked 
me  where  I  had  learned  the  trick  and  said  my  notes  were  refreshing  after  the 
jumbles  of  ideas  he  had  been  going  over.  I  did  not  swell  with  false  personal 
pride  at  the  compliment.  I  laid  the  credit  where  it  was  due.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  times  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  my  high  school  with  pride. 

Whatever  I  write  now  I  always  look  ahead  to  plan  and  outline  it  in  my  mind 
if  not  on  paper.  The  system  even  stuck  by  me  last  summer  when  I  reported 
on  a  daily  newspaper.  I  value  now  my  preparatory  training  in  thinking 
thou^ts  as  much  as  or  more  than  I  do  my  training  in  writing  them. 

The  three  remaining  contributions  come  from  young  business  men, 
one  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  one  in  banking,  and  one  in  the  sales 
department  of  a  large  cereal  company. 

"I  am  also  convinced  that  the  play  which  we  adapted  and  afterward  pre- 
sented taught  me  in  a  degree  to  i4>preciate  dramatic  values.'' 

''In  other  business  activities,  I  have  foimd  my  study  in  public  speaking 
and  argumentation  very  tiseful.  To  face  another  man  and  convince  him  of  the 
merits  of  your  proposition  is  no  easy  task,  and  requires  considerable  study  and 
training.  The  study  of  Burke's  Conciliation  and  the  debates,  etc.,  incident 
thereto,  as  weU  as  my  training  in  the  literary  society,  were  very  helpful  in 
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preparing  me  for  such  work  and,  especially,  in  rdieving  the  timidity  with 
which  I  was  possessed.  I  think  that  such  training  ought  to  be  greatly 
encouraged." 

"  Personally,  I  feel  that  the  practical  application  of  Shake^)earian  work  in 
the  presenting  of  the  plays  was  possibly  of  more  benefit  than  any  other  one  part 
of  the  course. 

"To  interpret  one's  part  in  presenting  a  play  on  our  own  auditoritun  stage 
required  the  close  study  of  the  character  represented.  Then  in  order  to  present 
successfully  the  play,  it  was  necessary  to  possess  considerable  poise  and  self- 
confidence.  Such  training  is  excellent  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  English 
course  did  we  really  get  this  valuable  training. 

"  The  presentation  of  a  Shakespearian  drama  also  impressed  me  much  more 
than  even  a  dose  reading  of  the  play.  I  felt  interested  hi  sedng  how  different 
pupils  woidd  interpret  different  parts  and  watched  with  interest  any  ideas 
different  from  my  own  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 

"The  dramatic  work  has  been  of  much  practical  value  to  me.  It  enables 
the  student  to  judge  of  a  dramatic  presentation  he  may  attend.  He  can  see  in 
his  own  mind  how  he  woidd  interpret  characters — possibly  a  little  differently — 
he  can  see  new  meanings  to  certain  lines  and  draw  entirely  new  ideas  from 
the  play. 

"  The  confidence  and  poise  that  one  gains  in  dramatic  work  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  practical  life.  Personally,  I  have  been  called  upon  quite  frequently  to 
address  an  audience  and  I  always  felt  that  my  platform  work  had  enabled  me 
to  do  so  with  some  measure  of  success. 

"On  the  whole,  I  can  sincerely  say  that  my  four  years'  course  in  English 
has  really  been  of  more  practical  benefit  to  me  in  actual  business  life  in  the 
office  and  on  the  road  than  any  other  one  study  in  my  course." 

Charles  B.  Goddaad 

Yeatmav  High  School 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CLASSICAL  PLAYS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Though  we  hear  a  good  deal  these  days  of  dramatizing  classics,  or 
bits  of  classics,  as  exercises  in  composition,  and  of  acting  them  out,  and 
though  high-school  dramatics  is  a  subject  usually  discussed  wherever 
English  teachers  get  together,  the  real  importance  of  such  work  as  a 
means  of  inculcating  a  love  of  good  drama,  of  training  in  expression, 
and  of  awakening  and  developing  individuality  is  not  recognized  today 
as  it  was  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago.  At  least  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  acting  formed  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  great  English  public  schools,  and  its  value  as  an  educational 
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factor  was  unquestioned  even  by  enemies  of  the  theater.  When  North- 
brooke  uttered  his  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  stage  in  1577,  he 
excepted  the  private  performances  of  the  schoob.  ''I  think  it  lawful/' 
he  sa)rs, ''  for  a  schoolmaster  to  practice  his  scholars  to  play  comedies .... 
for  learning  and  utterance'  sake,  in  Latin,  and  very  seldom  in  English." 
Eton  and  Westminster  bo)rs  frequently  at  that  time  presented  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  it  was  probably  for  the  boys  of  the  former 
school  that  Nicholas  Udall  wrote  Ralph  Roister  Doister  about  1550. 

But  the  practice  of  the  histrionic  art  by  bo)rs  was  not  confined  to 
the  boys  of  the  schoob.  The  choristers  of  Saint  Paul's,  the  Children 
of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  of  Blackfriars,  and  of  other  royal  and  cathedral 
foundations  gave  public  performances  on  the  common  stages.  Many 
noblemen  had  their  private  companies  of  boy  actors  as  well  as  of  adults; 
some  of  Ben  Jonson's  pla)rs  were  written  especially  for  presentation 
by  bo)rs;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  as  everybody  knows, 
women's  parts  were  alwa)rs  taken  by  boys  from  the  age  of  ten  up  to  the 
time  when  their  voices  began  to  break.  In  fact,  as  Rosencrantz  says 
to  Hamlet,  these  boy  actors  were  the  fashion,  and  like  many  another 
fashion  it  was  probably  carried  to  the  extreme.  Shakq>ere's  reference 
to  them  as  '^an  aery  of  yoimg  children,  little  eyasses,  that  cry  out  on 
the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for't,"  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  altogether  approve  of  them.  But  in 
spite  of  this  disparagement  and  the  bitter  complaint  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Egyptian  Queen,  ''I  shall  see  some  squeaking  Cleopatra 
boy  my  greatness,"  we  must  believe  that  many  of  these  youthful  actors 
did  excellently  well,  and  we  know  that  from  their  ranks  came  some  of  the 
best  actors  on  the  Elizabethan  stage. 

Now,  it  is  not  likely  that  boy  nature  has  changed  much  in  the  last 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  If  the  boys  of  Shakq>ere's  day  could  do 
the  plays  of  Shakq>ere,  of  Jonson,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  why 
should  not  our  boys — and  girls — of  today  do  the  same?  The  trouble 
is  we  underestimate  their  ability  in  this  direction — ^where  we  do  not 
entirely  ignore  it — and  we  exercise  them  on  light  and  worthless  farces, 
or  on  problem  plays,  or  we  mutilate  classics  for  them.  Since  at  the  most 
we  can  give  them  only  a  little,  why  shouldn't  that  little  be  of  the  best  ? 
Surely  Shakspere  is  better  than  Ibsen  for  boys  and  girb.  And  why 
cut  and  garble  Twelfth  Nighl  to  a  forty-five  minute  performance  ?  Why 
not  give  the  whole  of  that  jolly  play?  Why  reduce  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  to  Peirudrio  and  Kaiherine?  Why  not  give  it  all ?  There  is  no 
reason.    It  can  be  done,  for  it  has  been  done. 
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Some  ten  years  ago  our  then  Senior  teacher  of  English  conceived 
the  idea  of  presenting  Ralph  Roister  Doisier.  She  reasoned  thus:  If 
the  boys  of  Eton  back  in  the  sixteenth  century  could  present  Ralph 
Roister  Daister — boys  taking  women's  parts — ^why  shouldn't  the  Senior 
class  of  East  High  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centiury 
reproduce  that  play — girls  taking  women's  parts?  The  result  was 
such  a  delightful  presentation  of  that  quaint  old  play  as  is  still  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  and  talked  about  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  it  or  to  see  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  venture,  when  it  became  known 
the  next  year  that  the  same  teacher  was  planning  to  give  the  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  interlude  from  A  Midsummer-Nights  Dream,  some  of  us 
who  had  never  attempted  anything  but  Howell's  farces,  or  something 
equally  modem  and  trivial,  looked  upon  the  undertaking  as  a  bold  and 
presimiptuous  one.  In  such  awe  and  distance  did  we  hold  the  peerless 
one  that  it  seemed  almost  like  profanation  to  intrust  the  presentation 
of  even  one  episode  of  his  to  our  callow,  imskilled  youths.  Boys  of  the 
sixteenth  century  could  carry  off  a  thing  like  that,  but  boys  of  our 
day  were  different.  Doubts  and  fears  vanished,  however,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  side-splitting  performance.  Since  that  time  we  have  given 
complete  performances  ol  As  You  Like  It,  Comedy  of  Errors,  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  Twelfth  Nighl,  Percy  Mackaye's  CatUerbury  Pilgrims,  Lovers 
Labour*s  Lost,  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  with  the  Mendelssohn 
music,  and  the  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  dramatized  by  one  of 
our  own  teachers.  The  last  three  plays  were  given  out  in  the  school 
yard  on  a  stage  erected  by  the  boys  of  the  school. 

Our  indoor  plays  have  been  given  on  a  stage  fourteen  by  twenty- 
five  feet.  As  the  walls  are  bare  and  kalsomined,  we  have  hit  upon  the 
device  of  hanging  them  round  with  soft  folds  of  neutral-tinted  muslin. 
We  have  no  scenery.  A  printed  card  is  set  up  annoimcing  the  location 
of  the  scene,  and  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  do  the  rest.  The 
play  is  the  whole  thing.  Whatever  furniture  we  need  is  always  gener- 
ously lent  to  us  by  one  of  our  furniture  dealers.  As  to  costiunes,  we 
have  an  excellent  costiuner  in  the  dty  on  whom  we  can  always  depend, 
though  we  are  slowly  but  steadily  acquiring  a  stock  of  our  own.  Thus 
simply,  with  profit  to  the  actors  and  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  do  we 

give  Shaksperian  and  other  classical  plays. 

Helen  O'Lemert 

East  High  School 
Columbus,  Omo 
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SOME  WORK  IN  DEBATES 

When  the  class  is  ready  for  formal  argument,  after  some  preliminary 
work  in  argimientation  and  informal  debate,  we  begin  on  debates  in 
earnest.  Some  half-dozen  live,  present-day  subjects  are  given  out 
and  each  student  hands  in  a  first  and  second  choice.  These  preferences 
are  followed  out  as  far  as  possible  and  the  class  divided  into  teams  of 
six,  three  on  each  side  of  the  question.  After  a  week  of  general  reading, 
note-taking,  and  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  sides  are 
assigned.  The  class  period  during  all  this  is  used  for  conference  between 
teacher  and  pupil  and  between  colleagues.  Good  references  are  brought 
into  class  and  listed  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  interest  runs  higher 
and  higher  as  the  material  grows  and  the  possibilities  of  the  subject 
begin  to  appear.  This  year  our  subjects  were  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  parcel  post,  suffrage,  and  the  six-year  term  for  President. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  of  solid  work  of  gathering  material,  divid- 
ing points  among  colleagues,  etc.,  outlines  of  the  whole  debate  are 
prepared  for  the  teacher's  inspection.  This  year  I  was  fortimate  in 
having  in  my  class  six  boys  who  had  won  big  interscholastic  debates; 
so  instead  of  pitting  them  against  yoimg,  totally  inexperienced  debaters, 
I  made  them  captains  over  some  of  the  several  squads  who  were  at  work 
on  their  subjects,  and  the  way  these  captains  worked  with  and  for 
their  charges  more  than  vindicated  the  experiment. 

By  the  fifth  week  all  is  in  readiness.  We  dress  up  the  classroom 
to  resemble  a  clubroom  with  tables  for  the  chairman  (a  member  of  the 
class)  and  long  tables  on  either  side  for  the  affirmative  and  the  negative. 
Outside  judges  are  asked  in,  the  teacher  sinks  into  the  background,  a 
good  many  visitors  appear,  and  the  debate  progresses  with  due  formality. 
Each  of  the  six  speakers  has  a  five-minute  speech  with  one  minute 
extra  allowed  for  rebuttal,  the  first  speaker  on  the  affirmative  having 
three  minutes  for  his  rebuttal  and  to  close  the  debate. 

This,  it  wiU  be  readily  seen,  consumes  all  of  a  forty-minute  period, 
allowing  only  a  little  time  for  the  sergeant-at-arms  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  collect  the  decisions  of  the  judges.  It  takes  four  days  of  a  week 
to  run  off  all  the  debates,  but  the  interest  of  the  students  and  their 
pride  in  their  success  more  than  repay  the  teacher  for  her  many  hours 
of  drilling  and  rehearsing.  And  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  those  con- 
cerned that  this  year,  out  of  fifty  Juniors  scheduled  to  appear,  not  one 
was  absent  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  debate.  Not  one  of  them  failed, 
and  many  obtained  results  which  they  (and  perhaps  their  classmates 
and  teachers)  had  deemed  impossible.    To  show  to  what  an  extent 
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the  interest  in  the  ''Junior  debates"  pervades  the  entire  school,  it 

might  be  added  that  at  the  closing  debate  of  the  series  recently  given, 

just  90  people  were  crowded  into  an  average  classroom  and  there  was 

not  the  slightest  trace  of  disorder. 

Adah  G.  Grandy 

Deestdeld  Township  High  School 
Highland  Pakk,  III.  ' 


L. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ''English  Journal": 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Professor  Alden's  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  English  Journal  entitled,  "The  College  Ciuriculum  in 
Literature."  "What  teacher  of  English,"  he  says,  "if  hunsdf  really 
educated,  has  not  envied,  now  and  then,  his  colleagues  engaged  in  these 
other  fields,  because  they  have  always  to  deal  with  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge of  a  substantial  and  continuous  character,  such  as  offers  this 
wholesome  resistance  to  the  student's  mind  ?" 

Now,  I  have  always  thanked  God  that  I  was  just  one  of  those  same 
impossible  teachers  I  I  have  never  during  seven  years  of  college  ahd  four 
of  normal-school  teaching  for  one  single  moment  envied  my  colleagues; 
I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  always  felt  sorry  for  them.  Of  course  I  must 
assume  that  I  am  "educated,"  but  I  take  coiurage  since  Professor  Alden 
by  the  nature  of  his  question  assumes  as  much  for  himself  and  really  does 
not  consider  himself  at  all  "a  second-rate  sensitive  professor." 

But,  O  dear!  there  is  so  much  in  this  article  to  make  one  discouraged 
with  his  educationi  Think  of  those  endless  "reading  courses"  we  used 
to  take  in  Chicago — how  little  of  the  "social  and  anthropological  aq)ects 
of  particular  ages  and  groups"  we  got,  and  how  much  of  McClintock 
and  Miss  Reynolds  and  Tolman  and  Moody  we  got  instead  I  Then  to 
think  that  some  of  us  were  led  to  search  for  the  "  critical  and  philosophical 
basis"  of  literature  by  the  love  of  literature  itself — ^we  had  so  much 
feeling  in  those  dark  da3rs  and  so  little  "human  intelligence"! 

Then  since  reading  this  article  I  remember  with  humiliation  the  times 
I  have  felt  "guilty  or  triumphant."  I  remember  especially  the  time  that 
the  late  Mr.  Moody  read  Clough's  "Ite  Domum  Saturae  venit  Hes- 
perus," and  I  felt  triiunphant  and  I  glowed  with  the  triumph — glowed 
for  fourteen  years  with  it — glowed  up  to  this  very  evening!  But  now 
the  glow  has  become  a  blush,  /or  I  suspect  I  got  a  credit  in  "'^ctorian 
Literature"  partly  on  the  strength  of  that  glow.  How  dishonest  we 
were  in  those  dajrs! 

Still,  there  is  another  thing  that  diminishes  my  self-respect  and  makes 
me  feel  very  sad.    It  seems  that  the  average  college  student  can  really 
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know  a  great  deal  Indeed  all  his  time  is  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  When  he  receives  his  A.B.  degree  he  will  know,  among  many 
other  us^ul  things,  at  least  two  foreign  languages  and  these  so  well  that 
the  corresponding  literatures  will  be  forever  apea  to  him.  I  think  now 
forlornly  of  my  own  case;  how,  when  I  left  my  Alma  Mater  I  could  read 
Latin  and  Greek  at  sig^t,  and  then  how  soon  I  forgot  them  both — forgot 
absolutely!  Ithink,  too,  with  shame  how  years  afterward  I  had  to  read 
Palmer  and  Lang  and  T^^lliams  before  I  could  see  the  poetry  of  Homer 
and  ViiffL  I  missed  so  much  in  not  having  a  teacher  who  could  quote 
Milton  and  Pope!  But  it  is  hard  to  find  even  an  English  teacher  today 
who  has  read  Paradise  Lost  all  the  way  through — and  Pope  has  long  been 
in  a  decline.  (But  how  that  old  Greek  teacher  of  mine  could  quote 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Homer!  I  wish  I  knew  my  Greek  and 
Latin  and  German  and  French  and  Hebrew  and  Arabic  and  Sanskrit 
like  that  old  Greek  teacher  of  mine!) 

But  most  of  all  I  fed  that  my  teaching  has  been  in  vain.  It  has  all 
been  built  on  air. 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  lonii,  ftln,  hbk  deny 
What  I  have  vpckt. 

For  now  I  see  that  all  these  years  in  which  I  have  striven  "to  develop 
and  increase  the  love  of  good  literature  "have  been  wasted.  This  I  now 
see  is  the  function  of  teaching  literature  exactly  as  it  is  the  "function  of 
every  postoffice  derk  to  promote  patriotism." 

And  Shakespeare,  my  bdoved!  I  see  his  accusing  eyes — "You 
would  know  me,  you  would  teach  me!  'Why,  lock  you  now,  how 
unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me!  You  would  play  upon  me:  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  st<^' — and  you  have  forgotten  your  Sophodes, 
and  Racine  you  never  knew!" 

And  "Bacon  and  Lamb"!  Now,  good  Lord,  my  gorge  rises,  for  I 
swallowed  that  feast  long  ago  without  the  pure,  sweet  spice  of  Montaigne! 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  Frost 

Mankaio,  Minn. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''English  Journal'*: 

If  the  reviewer  in  last  month's  Journal  signing  himself  "J.  D.  J."  will 
consult  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  he  will  find  that  his  stric- 
ture on  the  use  of  "  relations  "  for  "  relatives  "  is  not  supported  by  the  best 
authority.    Indeed,  much  the  fuller  definition  is  given  under  "relation." 

Gilbert  Cosulich 
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and  State  sdiool offioos.  Itmajbe 
to  add  that  pnctkally  aD  of  the  biger  Iibazies»  te 
mcritttfinac^  nodwc  titt  iMgaimr  and  that  tkoe  are 
m  soch  far-off  lands  as  Tmkcy,  AnstiaEa,  Japan,  Ike  nSppines, 
and  New  Soittii  Wales,  to  say  notfaing  of  Gcmaaty,  England,  and 
Canada.  Of  comae  eveiy  state  in  the  Union  is  rcpfcscnted,  witb 
Illinois  fiist  and  New  Yoik  second. 

The  poMication  of  a  foortii  Bst  of  irmmmfndrd  shnpHfintiDns 
by  the  Simplified  ^wUbig  Boaid  is  in  aooxdance  widi  the  poficy 

adopted  by  the  board  in  the  bfginning.  Li  a  cuunliy 
friiere  sodi  mattrr^  as  sptSSng  may  not  be  levohi- 
tionized  over  ni(^t  by  inqienal  edict,  lefbons  must 
come  throogh  the  slow  process  of  educating  public  opinion.  The 
board  announces  that  fifty  thousand  persons  have  agreed  to  use 
in  private  correqxmdence  the  forms  recommended  by  it.  This 
would  seem  sufficient  justification  tor  moving  on  toward  the  goal 
of  a  truly  '^fonetic''  ^dUng — idiich  can  never  be  obtained,  of 
cotu^,  with  our  present  a^habeL  The  fourth  list,  it  is  announced, 
is  preparatory  to  a  fifth,  idiich  wiU  carry  simplification  as  &r  as 
mere  changes  in  sptVing  can  carry  it. 


The  tendency,  already  remarked,  for  all  ^o  give  instruction 
in  Englidi  speech  and  writing  to  join  forces  grows  stronger  with  the 

passuig  months.    Most  notable  and  gratifying  is 
In  Union  ^  recent  action  of  the  Eastern   Conference  on 

PubUc   Speaking,   which,   as  announced   elsewhere 
in  the  Journal,  has  affiliated  with  the  National  Council.    The  con- 
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ference  is  a  very  enterprising  and  wide-awake  body,  with  a  maga- 
zine of  its  own  and  several  active  committees.  The  Coundi  has 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  and  ought  to  be  able  to  per- 
form increasmgly  useful  service  in  consequence.  Doubtless  the 
Western  Conference  on  Public  Speaking,  now  in  process  of  organi- 
zation, will  imite  with  the  national  body  also.  The  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, it  will  be  remembered,  joined  the  Council  some  time  ago. 

A  special  session  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Th  SAitLskA  ^*^^^  Education  Association  in  Salt  Lake  City 
M eetinc  ^^^  month.    This  will  provide  opportunity  for  many 

members  and  friends  of  the  Council  to  particq>ate  in 
its  activities  who  would  otherwise  find  it  impossible.  All  members 
in  the  western  states  should  welcome  this  bringing  of  the  mountain 
to  Mahomet.    We  hope  they  will  do  so  in  person. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


MOKE  OF  SDOUFIED  SPELLING 

Qd  Maxell  34,  19x39  die  Simplified  SpdUng  Boud  issiied  a  fourth 
list  of  leoommended  q>dliiig8.  A  part  of  die  drcolar  is  rcprodnoed 
herewith.  Those  irfio  wish  farther  farfarmation  may  address  i  Madison 
Ave.,  New  Yorii  City.  All  die  puUicatioiis  of  die  Board  ezoq>t  the 
periodical  AfflelMi  are  free. 

The  Simplifird  Spdling  Board,  with  the  iqiproval  of  its  Advisocy  CoancO, 
now  leoommends  the  additiooal  simpKiirarioPs  of  ipeDiiig  cootaind  in  the 
ioDoing  Fourth  List. 

The  Fint  Lbt  (the  Three  Handled  Wctds),  pohlifht  in  1906  (latest  ed. 
1907,  areolar  No.  15),  was  not  a  list  of  neiHy  simplified  foans,  hot  a  sekctioo 
of  simpfer  forms  alrec^  in  good  ose— namdy,  in  three  hundred  oot  €i  more 
than  three  thousand  words  at  that  time  ocHiimonly  q)dd  in  two  or  more  ways. 
It  was,  in  the  greater  part,  a  sdectkm  of  the  apdlmgs  prefcrd  and  osed  hy  the 
three  princqNd  American  dirtk>naricS|  and  alrec^  in  majority  ose  thruoot 
the  United  States. 

The  Seomd  List,  poblisht  on  Janoary  39,  1908  (Circolar  No.  18),  am- 
taind  a  considerable  number  of  simplified  apdlings  that  migjit  be  cald  'inno- 
vations.* But  the  simplified  forms  it  containd  wer  strict^  in  accord  with  the 
existing  rules  and  analogies  €i  En^ish  q>elling,  and  wer  for  the  most  part 
restorations  ci  simplifications  formerly  in  hi^  literary  use.  No  new  rule  or 
analogy,  and  therefore,  no  real  innovation,  was  introduced. 

The  wide  acceptance  €i  the  Three  Hundred  Words  and  of  the  Second  List 
made  it  desirable  to  publish  a  more  eztcosiv  list,  induding  dasses  ci  words 
iniriiidi  regulation  was  much  demanded  and  could  not  be  pos^ned.  Acoord- 
in^y  the  Board,  with  the  ai^roval  ci  the  Advisory  Council,  publisht  the  Third 
list,  January  35, 1909  (Circular  No.  33).  The  three  lists  wer  then  put  together 
in  one  Alfabetic  List,  and  publiaht  March  6, 1909  (Circular  No.  33). 

These  lists  hav  been  circulated  in  several  hundred  thousand  copies,  and  hav 
been  in  effect  a  siq)plementary  spelling-book  or  orthografic  dictionary  for  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  They  hav  also  been  used  by  many 
business  firms  and  corporations,  who  hav  instructed  or  permitted  their  clerks 
to  use  these  simplified  forms,  or  some  of  them,  in  their  corre^)ondence. 

After  publishing  the  Third  List,  the  Board  thought  it  would  be  wel  to 
withhold  further  recommendations  until  the  practb  of  simplified  q>elling 
should  ^red  more  widely,  and  until  the  agitation  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
should  gain  strength.  Meantime,  the  Ezecutiv  Conmiittee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  Advisory  Council,  undertook  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  Vocabulary  of  Simplified  Spellings,  intended  to 
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indiute  all  the  ot^aauy  words  of  the  Eii^iah  language  that  admit  any  simpli- 
fication of  ^>dling,  aoooiding  to  the  existing  roles  and  analogies,  and  without 
increasing  the  present  alfabet.  The  Vocabulary  was  formd;  it  has  been 
rq>eatedly  revised;  and  it  is  in  condition  to  be  pubUsht,  when  it  sfaal  appear 
that  the  supporters  ci  the  general  cause  ar  redy  to  accq>t  it. 

In  prqMiation  for  the  future  it  has  appeard  desjiable  to  publish  now  a 
Fourth  List  €i  simplifications,  fdiidi  shal  remove  many  minor  irregularities 
and  thus  dear  the  ground  for  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done. 

When  the  tptnpHfiH  forms  ci  this  Fourth  List  ar  printed  in  one  aUabetic 
<»der  with  the  preceding  alfabetic  List  (No.  33),  the  combined  list  wil  then 
form  an  important  part  of  the  proposed  Vocabulary  ci  Simplified  Spellings, 
and  wil  afford  a  large  basis  ci  agreement  and  adjustment  among  the  bodies 
now  engaged  in  the  promotion  ci  the  general  cause. 

It  should  be  distinct^  understood  that  the  proposed  Vocabulary  ci  Simpli- 
fied Spdlings  can  not  present  a  complttt  and  final  rationalisation  ci  English 
^)dhng.  Betoe  that  can  be  done,  there  must  be  a  definit  decision  upon  the 
alfabetic  question.  Meaniriiile,  however,  mudi  can  be  done  with  the  alftJbet 
as  it  is,  with  the  rules  and  analngirs  as  they  ar.  We  can  define  the  limits  of 
*  simplified  q>elling,'  not  for  all  time,  but  for  the  immediate  future.  We  hav 
drawn  the  mfatmwm  limits.  By  this  Fourth  List  we  extend  the  limits,  not 
very  far,  but  safefy  and  surdy.  Some  striking  changes  ar  made;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  ar  dianges  that  most  persons  hav  reoognind  as  at  least  theo- 
retically desirable.  The  most  determind  oppaaents  ci  simplified  q>elling 
hav  to  admit  that  k  b  silent  in  knacky  knock,  and  kftd;  that  the  v  is  sOent  in 
wraik,  wreath,  and  wrong;  that  the  final  d  is  pnmounst  i  in  adwmcod,  danced, 
convinced,  etc.;  and  that  the  gh  is  pronounst/in  riw^A,  tough,  cough,  trough,  etc. 
That  is  to  say,  the  <^yponents  ci  improved  q>elling  admit  the  bad  conditions; 
they  simply  object  to  Uie  improvement  ci  those  conditions. 

In  considering  these  new  q)ellings,  do  not  be  too  much  influenst  by  the '  od  * 
appearance  of  the  word.  Any  diange  must  look  od  at  first.  Consider,  rather 
idiether  the  change  would  bring  a  real  gain,  if  the  puUic  should  accept  it. 
Consider  whether  the  diange  is  in  the  right  direction— the  direction  ci  simpli- 
dty,  economy,  regularity,  reason. 

Consider  also  whether  you  hav  had  much  personal  eq>erience  of  simplified 
^idling  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment.  Those  persons  who  hav  actually 
used,  in  their  publications,  or  in  the  circulars  and  catalogs  of  the  institutions 
which  they  control,  all  the  simplified  forms  recommended  by  the  Board,  hav 
not  reported  any  case  of  failure,  or  any  serius  opposition.  Ar  you  sure  that  you 
would  be  opposed  ?  Ar  you  sure  that  you  would  be  defeated  ?  They  who  try 
ar  apt  to  win. 

In  publishing  this  Fourth  List,  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  its 
Advisory  Council  and  the  many  thousand  professors,  teachers,  superintendents, 
dergymen,  lawyers,  fysidans,  and  other  supporters  for  ^diom  tbey  speak, 
declare  their  desire  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  En^^ish  q>elling,  in  this 
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wajf  in  thoe  wQfds,  hoe  mod  now.  llany  (rfthaeinflnenttilpefBQnsinLbe 
mmg  these  new  apdlmsB  the  vest  ci  their  Uves.  Some  of  them  hav  been 
using  these  spdlings  for  yens.  And  allowing  for  the  neccssaiy,  and  indeed 
dewraWr,  pioportkm  of  criticism  and  dont  idiidi  always  acoompanies  new 
propneah,  we  may  say  that  this  great  body  of  educated  men  and  women,  no 
matter  in  iHuit  degree  they  use  the  simplified  spcIlingB  themadvs,  wil  hereafter 
advise  teadiers  to  teach  and  diildren  to  use  these  new  spdlings. 

It  matters  not  that  the  use  of  new  uprfKngs  wil  be,  in  maiqr  cases,  inters 
mittent  and  variable.  It  is  so  in  the  application  of  all  new  ideas.  It  is  no 
more  important  that  any  one  shal  be  unvarying  in  his  use  erf  new  spdlings  than 
in  his  use  of  old  spdlings.  In  a  period  (rf  new  action,  unifoimity  is  not  to  be 
cipertfd  or  desired.  Reform  is  not  routine;  and  even  in  the  routine  €i  daily 
life  it  is  variaticm  that  givs  interest  and  life  to  the  routine. 

It  wil  be  seen  that  some  €i  these  proposals,  like  previus  {xoposals,  involv  a 
simi^ification  (rf  only  a  part  of  a  word,  as  (rf  a  suffix  at  the  end  (rf  many  hundred 
words  wbkh  may  contain  in  the  middle  varius  irrational  digrafe  or  anomalns 
comlnnaticHis  €i  letters  that  can  not,  in  the  {nresent  state  of  opinion,  be  altcrd 
with  any  pnMpect  of  success. 

To  keep  within  limits,  the  rules  and  comments  ar  brief,  and  the  larger 
chissfs  ci  words  ar  rq>re8ented  only  by  caracteristic  examples.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  the  Board  is  prqiared  to  state  all  the  reasons,  historic,  filologic, 
and  educaticHial,  for  each  rule,  to  giv  ful  lists  of  the  words  affected,,  and  to 
dte  authority  for  all  the  statements  of  fact.  Any  inquirer  may  get  information 
by  asking  for  it. 

If  no  rule  is  found  referring  to  a  particular  das  of  words,  it  wil  bounder^ 
stood  that  wimls  of  this  das  hav  hetn.  induded  in  the  rules  of  simplification 
heretofore  adopted  by  the  Board  andar  enterd  in  the  combined  AlfabeticList 
(Biardi,  1909),  or  else  hav  not  yet  been  simfdified.  The  classes  not  yet  acted 
upon  constitute  the  problems  of  the  future.  But  in  the  mean  time  certain 
undouted  simplifications  which  do  not  fall  under  the  general  rules,  but  vdiich 
hav  been  approved  by  the  Board  in  the  course  of  discussion,  may  be  used  with-^ 
out  hesitation.  Such  ar:  Anser,  frend,  morgage,  yoman,  for  answer,  Jriend, 
mortgage,  yeoman.  Indeed,  no  discreet  frend  of  progress  need  hesitate  now 
to  use  other  simplifications  that  ar  obviously  in  accord  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  Board. 

All  the  rules  for  simplification  herein  or  heretofore  recommended  by  the 
Board  ar  applied  in  this  circular  wherever  the  words  affected  occur.  It  wfl  be 
seen  that  the  rules,  even  when  thus  fully  applied,  do  not  greatly  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  page.  Let  the  reader  judge  whether  these  paragrafs  cause 
for  him  any  difficulty. 

(hnc  HXTMDRED  SPECIMEN  WOSOS  IN  SIMPLIFIED  SpEUJNG 

This  List  of  One  Himdred  Specimen  Words  in  Simplified  Spelling  is 
printed  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  for  the  use  of  those  persons  ¥^  wish 
to  hav  at  hand  a  short  list  of  typical  simplified  forms. 
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activ 

discust 

bonor 

sbipt 

addiest 

dout 

iland 

slipt 

alfabet 

draft 

imagm 

spred 

altho 

dred 

imprest 

stedfast 

anser 

drest 

insted 

stopt 

ar 

dropt 

kild 

sulfur 

askt 

dum 

leag 

surprize 

bfld 

endorst 

liv 

taxt 

bOding 

CDgill 

median 

tdefone 

bredth 

enuf 

medieval 

td^graf 

hrddast 

ezamin 

nativ 

tbeater 

brest 

txprtst 

notis 

tbo 

fampain 

fantom 

offis 

•tboro 

favorit 

ordcrd 

tbred 

center 

fizt 

paragraf 

tbru 

dfer 

fonograf 

plow 

til 

dipt 

fotograf 

practis 

tred 

confest 

fulfil 

program 

tudi 

ciost 

gard 

relativ 

tuf 

cruaht 

gardian 

resdv 

tung 

cunr 

giv 

rime 

washt 

ded 

hav 

nif 

wel 

dcfimt 

bed 

serv 

wdtb 

deserv 

hdpt 

servis 

wil 

det 

bdtb 

shal 

yung 

VARIOUS  COMMITTEES 

The  interests  of  the  National  Coundl  of  Teadiers  of  English  continue 
to  deepen  and  multiply,  as  evidenced  by  the  organization  of  new  com- 
mittees and  the  extension  of  the  work  of  those  already  established. 
Walter  Barnes,  assistant  prindpal  and  teacher  of  English  in  the  normal 
school  at  Glenville,  W.Va.,  has  undertaken  to  direct  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee on  Fngliftb  in  the  country  schools.  His  artides  on  this  topic  have 
been  running  for  some  months  in  several  of  the  state  educational  journals 
and  must  be  exceedingly  suggestive. 

A  committee  on  pla)rs  for  schools  and  colleges  is  in  process  of  organi- 
zation. There  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  information  as  to  the  use 
of  acting  plays,  the  writing  of  plays,  the  study  of  recent  pla)rs,  etc,  both 
in  colleges  and  in  schoob.  It  will  be  the  mission  of  this  committee  to 
gather  up  and  make  available,  through  the  English  Journal,  the  experi- 
ence of  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.    The  cooperation  of 
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other  oqpuiiaitioos  and  of  plm]nm^its,  adofSy  and  critics  wiD  be  sought 
Soggestioiis  for  the  committee  may  be  addressed  to  the  Bk^HA 


A  rqK)rt  OP  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Eni^ishwiH  be  compiled  by 
the  committee  of  which  Fianklm  T.  Baker,  of  Teadiers  College, 
Cohnnbia  Umvcrsity y  is  dttirman.  Professor  Baker's  artide  in  ddsmmi- 
ber  of  tlie  Jommalf  which  b  a  r£sam6  of  his  address  before  die  CouncQ  at 
tlie  recent  Philaddphia  meetingi  will  indicate  some  of  the  questions  with 
irfiich  the  committee  has  to  deaL  In  this  connertinn  it  shoold  be 
annoonced  that  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  Eni^ish  has 
appointed  a  committer  to  rqiort  on  this  same  toi»c;  also  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  CoUq^  Teadiers  of  Eni^ish  whidi  was 
authorized  by  the  Modem  Language  Assodatkm  has  been  accepted  l^ 
the  National  Comidl  and  will  have  the  co-operation  of  that  body.  The 
membershq)  of  this  committee  has  been  com|deted  by  the  addttkn  of 
John  M.  Clappy  professor  of  Eni^ish  in  Lake  Forest  College,  Ashley 
H.  Thomdike,  executive  secretary  of  the  department  of  En^^Ksh  in 
Columbia  University^  and  John  L.  Lowes,  head  of  the  dqmrtment  of 
Eni^ish  in  Washington  University^  St.  Lods. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  an  En^ish  Syllabus  has  been  divided  into 
subcommittees  for  the  puipose  of  devdoping  the  details  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  En^ish  course.  The  chairmen  of  these  subcommittees  are 
as  follows:  on  Oral  English,  E.  W.  Smith,  Hamilton,  N.Y.;  on  Ccmqiosi- 
tion  Projects  in  Grades  Seven  to  Nintf  C.  W.  Evans,  East  Orange,  N.J.; 
on  Conqx)sition  Projects  in  Grades  Ten  to  Twdve,  Mae  McKitrick, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  on  Choice  of  Literature  tor  Grades  Seven  to  Nine, 
R.  T.  Congdon,  Albany,  N.Y.;  on  Choice  of  Literature  for  Grades 
Ten  to  Twdve,  C.S.  Thomas,  Newtonville,  Mass.;  on  Attainment  at  the 
End  of  the  Sixth  Grade,  E.  T.  Reed,  Corvallis,  Ore.  A  prdiminary 
rqxxt,  setting  forth  the  general  plan  of  the  committee  and  the  problems 
idiich  it  is  attempting  to  work  out,  will  be  made  to  the  English  Roulid 
Table  of  the  Nati<Mial  Education  Association  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 

July. 

The  Committee  on  the  Labor  and  Cost  of  Conq)osition  Teaching  has 
been  enlarged  and  the  scope  of  its  work  extended  so  as  to  indude  demen- 
tary  schods.  A  final  rq>ort  with  regard  to  high  schools  has  rec^itly 
been  published  and  may  be  obtained  for  six  cents  postpaid  of  the  Dq>art- 
ment  of  Journalism  Press,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  This 
is  a  significant  document  and  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  school 
officials  everywhere.    The  conduding  paragraphs  are  in  part  as  follows: 
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Fust,  and  most  oondusiv^  established,  the  initial  stq>  toward  inoeasiiig 
the  efficiency  €i  English  composition  teaching,  the  one  thing  that  is  easential  in 
all  cases,  whatever  else  may  prove  to  be  neccssaiy,  is  to  reduce  the  average 
number  of  papOs  assigned  to  En^ish  composition  teachers  in  all  schools  to  a 
ptopei  laboratory  standard.  The  reas<m  why  this  reduction  is  the  initial  stq> 
toiHTArd  hi^er  efficiency,  and  in  all  cases  the  essential  step,  is  because,  no  matter 
how  favorable  other  conditions  may  be,  without  this  reduction  hi^  efficiency 
is  a  physical  impossibility. 

Second,  the  cost  €i  taking  this  step  will  not  be  prcdiibitive;  it  will  merely 
give  En^ish  composition,  adjudged  the  most  important  of  all  laboratory  sub- 
jects, its  proper  plaoe  among  such  subjects  in  the  school  budget,  as  any  scientific 
system  of  standardisation  must  do.  Now  it  stands  at  the  very  bottom,  worst 
paid  and  worst  equqyped(rf  all,  if  not  the  last  considered,  relegated  to  the  com- 
pany €i  textbook  subjects  and  without  finanrial  honor  even  among  them .  Full 
recognition  will  not  make  it  the  most  eipensive  subject,  because  it  requires,  not 
eUborate  buildings  aiid  i^iparatus,  but  merely  an  adequate  supi^  (rf  books  aiid 
teachers,  with  8in4>le  illustrative  materiaL 

Third,  after  this  step  is  taken,  others  may  then  prove  to  be  necessary  in 
some  cases:  such  as  (a)  the  standardising  ci  the  preparation  and  the  skill  of 
En^^ish  teachers;  (b)  the  determining  of  the  rdative  efficiency  of  various 
methods  under  varying  conditions,  as  for  instance  of  oral  and  written  training; 
(c)  the  establishing  ci  the  definite  and  required  co-operation  of  other  teachers 
with  En^^ish  teachers;  and  (i)  the  co-ordinating  of  the  English  work  of  all 
schoob  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  But  with  the  present  average  assign- 
ment of  pupils,  it  is  established  that  the  best  teacher  using  the  best  methods 
cannot  secure  high  efficiency,  ezcq>t  by  overwork  with  its  inevitable  results, 
and  even  thus  for  a  limited  period  only.  It  may  for  emphasis  be  repeated  that 
the  thing  that  chiefly  matters  in  the  teaching  of  En^^ish  composition  is  not  the 
number  or  the  size  al  individual  classes,  but  as  in  any  other  laboratory  subject, 
the  total  number  of  students  assigned  to  a  teacher;  thou^  inddentaliy  within 
certain  limits  smaller  classes  are  preferable  to  larger  ones,  even  for  efficient 
teachers. 

In  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  further  details  appear  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  (pinions  of  a  majority  of  teachers  reporting.  For  instance,  in  secondary 
sdiools  En^^ish  schedule  time  should  be  about  equally  divided  between  litera- 
ture and  composition,  both  subjects  preferably  taught  by  the  same  teacher  to 
the  same  pupils.  A  prevailing  practice  is  to  give  composition  two  days  a  week 
and  literature  three;  but  exceptions  are  ntmierous.  Laboratory  practice,  it  is 
said,  should  be  about  equally  divided  between  oral  and  written  work;  not 
necessarily  both  in  the  same  week,  but  with  a  certain  wedcty  average  minimum 
of  written  work.  Composition  sections  should  not  exceed  20  students  each, 
and  &  smaller  ntmiber  is  preferable,  especially  in  oral  training.  Amj^  time 
should  be  provided  for  private  personal  conference  between  instructor  and 
pupib,  for  both  oral  and  written  work,  all  counted  and  paid  for  as  teaching  time. 
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.tiras  greatly  lessening  the  necessity  and  labor  of  theme  correcting,  and  increas- 
ing efficiency  by  a  ratio  greatly  exceeding  the  necessary  increase  in  cost. 

Without  enumerating  other  topes  whidi  necessarily  will  be  fuUy  and 
authoritativdy  covered  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  National  Education 
Association  committee,  it  will  be  noted  that  even  the  few  points  stated  raise 
further  questions  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  which  answers  cannot  be  found 
too  soon.  Perhaps  the  most  pressing  of  these  is  the  question  as  to  the  rdative 
time  necessary  in  oral  and  written  training  req)ectively  to  obtain  fairly  equiva- 
lant  results  in  each.  Each  serves  its  own  ends,  and  neither  can  be  replaced  by 
the  other,  but  each  aids  the  other  in  certain  re^)ects.  This  question  has  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  labor  and  cost  discussed  in  this 
report.  So  far  as  it  can  be  answered  by  a  consensus  of  (pinion,  the  answer  is 
almost  unanimous  that  oral  training  takes  more  time,  while  of  course  greatly 
lessening  the  burden  of  theme  correction.  English  teachers'  associations  in  two 
states  are  now  making  a  q)ecial  study  of  this  problem;  in  one  instance  making 
a  comparative  study  of  the  conditions  as  they  are  found,  and  in  the  other  con- 
ducting a  carefully  organized  experimental  test.  A  fairly  definite  and  conclu- 
sive answer  may  therefore  be  expected  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Another  question  that  must  sometime  be  answered,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  is  that  rdadng  to  the  feasibility  of  requiring  the  co-operation  in  all 
schools  of  all  other  teachers  with  the  teachers  of  En^^ish,  and  the  natxure  of  the 
results  that  may  be  expected.  It  seems  plausible  if  not  indeed  probable  that  after 
establishing  ideal  conditions  of  efficiency  in  the  En^^ish  classroom,  the  influence 
of  other  classes,  the  playground,  the  street,  and  the  home,  mayafter  allby  mere 
preponderance  of  time  largely  nullify  the  En^^ish  teacher's  work.  While  it  is 
true  that  they  cannot  under  in^roved  conditions  nullify  it  in  the  same  measure 
that  they  now  do,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  high  efficiency  in  ^te 
of  them,  it  is  also  true  that  the  facts  should  be  ascertained  and  passed  upon. 
An  organized  effort  to  do  so  has  not  yet  been  made,  though  there  have  been  a 
few  individual  experiments.  Those  in  which  co-operation  was  occasional  and 
purely  voluntary  seem  invariably  to  have  failed;  and  so  have  those  in  which  the 
English  of  other  classes  was  passed  on  and  graded  by  the  English  teacher; 
because  in  neither  have  other  teadiers  assumed  real  responsibility.  But  in  one 
experiment  now  in  progress  in  a  secondary  school,  it  is  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  duty  of  all  other  teadiers  to  supervise  the  English  of  their  classes  accord- 
ing to  q>ecific  and  simple  instructions,  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  and  to 
report  grades  on  English  to  the  En^^ish  department,  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  final  English  estimate.  This  experiment  promises  to  be  successful;  it 
has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that  it  produces  very  appar- 
ent good  results  in  English  without  increasing  expense  in  other  dq>artments. 

The  same  school  has  found  an  even  more  marked  improvement  in  results  to 
follow  from  reducing  the  total  number  of  students  assigned  to  an  English  teacher 
in  accordance  with  the  data  published  by  this  committee.  This  nimiber  varies 
from  60  to  50;  each  teacher  averages  not  more  than  17  recitations  weekly,  and 
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q>end8  12  to  15  houn  weekly  in  private  conference  with  pupils  and  5  houn  in 
theme-reading.  The  proportion  of  oral  to  written  eterdses  is  5  to  i;  written 
ezerdses  average  300  words  a  week  for  each  pupil,  and  delivery  of  oral  exercises 
requires  10  or  15  minutes  a  week  from  each  pupil.  To  introduce  the  system 
increased  the  previous  cost  of  teaching  not  above  sspercent,  while  the  number 
of  failures  compared  with  that  of  neighboring  schoc^  in  the  same  period  has 
been  reduced  one-half .  Thisingeneraltermsistosay  that  with  rei^irdtoone 
single  pomt  an  increase  of  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  in  expense  has  led  to  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  in  efficiency.' 


The  National  Speech  Arts  Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  week  b^inning  Monday,  Jime  30, 1913. 
The  program  includes  redtals  by  Mrs.  Hannibal  A.  Williams,  of  Cam- 
bridge, N.Y.,  Henry  G.  Hawn,  of  New  York  City,  Emma  L.  Ostrander, 
of  Forest  Glen,  Md.,  Grace  E.  Makq)eace,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Eldridge,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Robert  W.  Van  Kirk,  of  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  Margaret  Stahl,  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  Henry  G.  Houghton, 
of  T!£5n,  Ohio,  Nancy  Barbee,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Edith  F.  Kunz,  of 
New  Br^t<m,  N.Y. 

The  fdlowing  papers  and  addresses  are  announced:  "The  Alleged 
Passing  of  the  Orator,"  Rev.  George  E.  Reed,  of  Wilmingtcm,  Del.; 
"The  Spdcen  Wcnrd  in  the  Drama,"  Lemuel  B.  C.  Josephs,  New  York 
City;  "Responsibility  and  Opportunity,"  R.  E.  P.  Kline,  Chicago; 
"A  New  Field  of  Labor  for  the  Speech  Artist,"  Katherine  Eggleston, 
New  York  City;  "A  Lesson  from  Cariyle,"  John  P.  Silvemail,  Rochester, 
N.Y.;  "A  Plea  for  Specially  Trained  Supervisors  of  Oral  English  in 
Public  Schools,"  Laura  E.  Aldrich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  "The  Lyric  Art," 
Mrs.  Glenna  S.  Tinnin,  Washington,  D.C.;  "The  Spoken  Word  in  the 
Pulpit,"  J.  Woodman  Babbit,  Princeton,  N.J.;  "The  Place  of  Speech 
Training  in  General  Education,"  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  New  York  City; 
"The  Relation  of  Expression  in  the  Normal  School  to  Reading  in  the 
Grades,"  Amelia  F.  Lucas,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;    "Materials  for  Speech 

'  The  school  referred  to,  here  named  by  permission,  is  the  J.  Steriing  Morton  High 
School  of  Cicero,  HL,  Principal  H.  V.  Church.  The  following  statement  regarding  its 
English  work  is  quoted  horn  the  letter  of  a  recent  visitor:  "  I  never  saw  the  like  before 
in  any  school.  No  doubt  a  similar  condition  might  be  found  in  some  high  grade  private 
schools,  but  this  is  a  public  high  school,  in  a  community  largely  inhabited  by  foreigners, 

a  school  in  iriiich  few  of  the  pvpils  come  from  wealthy  families It  is  the  system, 

besrond  aU  question,  which  has  produced  the  results."  In  introducing  the  "system" 
Mr.  Church  has  had  the  effective  support  and  approval  of  all  his  teamen  of  other 
subjects  as  weU  as  of  English.    See  report  in  English  Journal  for  March,  1913,  p.  185. 
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Training  in  PuUic  Schoob/' Charies  A.  Dawson,  Syiacose,  N^^^  '^The 
Common  Ground  of  the  Enj^ish  and  Dramatic  Departments,"  Jane 
Herendeen,  New  York  City;  ''The  Psydidogy  of  Speech,"  G.  Hudson- 
llaknew,  Philad^hia,  Pa.;  ''Standardization  in  the  Speech  Arts 
Profession/'  Cardine  B.  Phelps,  Raleigh,  N.C.;  "How  Can  We  Blake 
Universal  the  Teaching  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Vocal  Ei^res- 
don?"  Mary  A.  Blood,  Chicago;  "The  Relation  of  Music  to  Public 
^)eaking,''  Leonard  B.  McWhord,  Madiscm,  NJ.;  "Courses  in  the 
literature  of  Oratory,''  C.  D.  Hardy,  Evanston,  HI.  The  topics  of  the 
papers  by  Edwin  D.  Shurter,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  and  J.  L.  Lardner,  of 
Evanston,  HI.,  are  to  be  siq)plied. 

The  Speech  Arts  Association  is  a  society  of  long  standing  and  estab- 
lished reputation.  It  was  organized  in  1893  and  has  hdd  conventions  in 
most  of  the  prindqpal  cities  of  the  country.  Its  purposes  are  both  educa- 
ti(»ial  and  social;  the  mornings  are  devoted  to  discussion,  the  aftemocms 
to  sightseeing  and  amusements,  the  evenings  to  recitals.  The  officers 
include  Livingston  Barbour,  of  Rutgers  CoIlq;e,  president,  Grace  E. 
Makepeace,  Gevdand,  CMiio,  secretary,  Mrs.  George  Ftankd,  Portland, 
Ore.,  treasurer,  and  John  P.  Silvemail,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


The  summer  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  will  be 
hdd  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  5-11.  Low  rates  have  been  granted 
by  the  railroads,  and  side  trips  are  well  provided  for.  Teachers  ot 
English  will  be  interested  in  the  programs  of  the  Seccmdary  Dqpartment 
and  the  English  Roimd  Table  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  National  Council, 
of  ^diich  one  or  more  sessicms  will  be  hdd.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  are  "The  Proposed  National  Syllabus,"  "A  Working  Plan  of 
Co-operation  in  Teaching  Enj^ish,"  "Devdoping  a  Feeling  of  Reqxm* 
sibility,"  "The  Use  of  Conten^rary  Writmg." 


The  publishing  board  of  the  American  Library  Association  has 
decided  to  issue  the  A.LA.  Book  List  from  the  Chicago  office,  bq;inning 
with  Sq)tember.  A  corps  of  readers  is  in  process  of  organizing,  and  the 
value  of  the  publication  will  be  greater,  if  possible,  than  horetofore.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  purchasing  guide  of  thousands  of  librarians. 


The  office  of  the  national  Commissioner  of  Education  is  rendering  an 
important  service  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  by  publishing  monthly. 
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in  additicm  to  numerous  q)ecial  bulletins  embodying  reports  and  expert 
studies,  a  MotUUy  Record  of  CunetU  EducoHonal  PMicaUons.  The 
Record  is  compiled  and  annotated  by  the  Library  Division,  under  the 
directi<m  of  Jcdm  D.  Wolcott. 


The  IntersiaU  Schoolman  has  been  combined  with  the  Ka$uas  School 
Magcaune.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  general  educational 
periodicals  and  should  be  still  better  under  the  new  arrangement. 
Edgar  F.  Riley  b  editor  and  J.  H.  Glotf dter,  business  manager. 


The  bulletins,  or  leaflets,  issued  by  some  of  the  state  assodaticms  of 
English  teachers  are  often  worthy  of  a  wider  drculiition  than  they  receive. 
The  niinob  BvUeUn  for  April  is  devoted  to  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
''Problems  of  the  High-School  Pla/'  by  T.  H.  Guild,  of  the  University  of 
niinob.  The  New  England  Leafld  for  May  presents  a  very  suggestive 
article  cm  "Creating  ReqKmsibility"  by  Mabel  Coolidge,  of  the  Newton 
High  Schod,  Newtonville,  Mass. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

[Mention  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere.] 


PaHeme,  a  West  MuUatid  Poem  of  the  PomUenih  CefUmy.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction, Bibliogntphy,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by  Hartley  B atbson.  New 
York:  Longmans,  1913.    Pp.  15a    $1.50. 

The  Early  Life  of  George  Eliot.    By  Mary  H.  Deaxin.    l^th  an  Introductory 
Note  by  C.  H.  Hesjosd.    New  York:    Longmans,  1913.    Pp.  188. 
$2.00. 
Tills  and  the  preceding  are  Nos.  m  and  IV  of  the  "Enfi^  Series"  Issued  by  the 

Unhrersity  of  Manchester. 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  Greater  Britain.    Compiled  by  £.  A.  Helps.    New  York: 

£.  P.  DuTTON,  19x3.    Pp.  360.    $1. 50. 

The  poems  In  this  volume  are  by  authors  In  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  East  and  West  India,  Jamaica,  and  C^lon.  The  woric  presents  a 
great  variety  of  Interests  but  Is  permeated  with  the  q;>lrit  of  British  Imperialism. 
The  author  has  performed  a  service  In  making  so  many  scattered  productions  easQy 
available. 

How  to  Write  an  Essay.    By  W.  T.  Webb.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1913. 

Pp.  195.    %o,  so. 

Intended  as  a  guide  for  those  i»eparlng  to  take  examlnaticms.  A  brief  outline  of 
theory  Is  followed  ly  a  series  of  sample  outlines  and  essays  buflt  upon  them. 
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CromweU,  En^a$id*s  Uncraumed  King.    By  Esse  V.  Hathaway.    Chicago: 

Rand  McNally,  1913.    Pp.  z8o. 

An  addidon  to  the  "UUk  lives  of  Great  Men."  Intended  for  fifth  and  aztfa 
grades,  but  good  reading  ansrwfaere. 

Po^s  Raven,  LongfeUaw's  Courtship  of  Miles  SUmdisk,  and  WhiUier^s  Snowbound. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction,  Suggestive  Notes,  and  Questions  by  Chabt.ks 

Elbekt  Rhodes.    New  York:  A.  S.  Baines,  1913. 

The  first  of  the  Barnes ''EngVah  Texts."  General  editor,  Edwin  Fairle)r,  of  the 
Jamaica  High  School,  New  York.  The  notes  are  distinct^  interpretative  raUier  than 
Informational  in  character. 
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What  I  have  to  say  in  this  paper  is  founded  on  my  own  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher  and  will  deal  largely  with  the  course  which  I 
have  worked  out  in  the  East  Technical  High  School  of  Cleveland, 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  briefly  the  various  stages 
through  which  the  teaching  of  English  has  passed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  college-entrance  requirements.  I  believe  my  own 
experience  will  be,  in  general,  that  of  most  teachers  of  English. 

There  was,  first,  the  college  training  of  the  teacher,  consisting 
of  much  study  of  the  classics  and  little  emphasis  on  composition, 
except  the  learning  of  rules  and  the  writing  of  extemporaneous 
themes  on  such  subjects  as  "Honesty  Is  the  Best  Policy";  then  the 
carrying  of  these  ideals  into  the  high  schools,  where  the  emphasis 
was  again  placed  on  the  classics  on  accoimt  of  the  college-entrance 
examinations  in  English,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  themes 
set  for  the  pupils  to  write  were  drawn  from  the  study  of  literature 
and  consisted  in  telling  the  story  of  Macbeth,  describing  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  arguing  on  the  sanity  of  Hamlet,  or  producing  an  exposi- 
tion or  an  essay  on  the  character  of  Portia.  There  followed  progress 
on  the  side  of  composition,  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  of  text, 
with  more  practice  in  writing,  less  study  of  rules,  and  a  broader 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng^  at  Philadel- 
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choice  of  subjects;  on  the  side  of  literature,  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  list  of  classics  in  the  coD^e  requirements.  Finally  arrived 
the  abandonment,  in  many  cases,  of  the  coU^e-entrance  examina- 
tions in  English,  or  at  least  a  change  in  the  aim  of  the  questions, 
the  object  now  being  to  test  the  ability  of  the  pupfl  to  express 
himself,  rather  than  to  find  out  whether  he  has  read  certain  classics 
or  knows  certain  rules  of  rhetoric. 

We  are  now  in  large  measure  free  from  the  so-called  domina- 
tion of  the  colleges,  which,  by  the  way,  we  asked  for.  But  there 
is  a  new  domination.  We  are  coming  to  the  belief  that  the  public 
schools  belong  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  colleges.  We  had  an 
easy  task  when  we  undertook  to  show  the  colleges  that  we  couM 
work  out  our  own  salvation.  They  trusted  us.  We  were  trained 
under  their  supervision;  many  of  the  professors  were  familiar  by 
experience  with  our  problems.  But  our  new  critics  are  many  of 
them  inexperienced  in  the  teaching  of  English;  many  of  them  have 
no  standard  of  taste,  they  merely  feel  that  something  is  wrong. 
In  the  readjustment  of  our  educational  system,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  practical  subjects,  there  is  a  tendency  to  question  every- 
thing. So  far  has  this  heresy  extended,  that  even  our  pupils  tell 
us  what  should  be  done  in  our  courses.  It  is  quite  the  fashion 
today  for  our  pupils  to  pass  judgment  on  the  classics.  It  is  in  the 
air;  they  get  it  from  the  magazines,  from  older  brothers  and 
sisters.  Teachers  are  affected,  and  encourage  this  attitude.  All 
about  us  is  this  state  of  doubt.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  unhealthy 
condition.  The  result  is  boimd  to  be  growth.  All  progress  works 
along  this  line:  the  statement  of  a  fact  or  principle,  a  new  position, 
a  step  forward. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  magazines  and  papers 
many  answers  to  our  critics  from  those  in  our  profession.  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  soon  for  a  defense,  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  good  for  us  to  think  out  and  try  out  oiu:  problems  from  all 
viewp(Hnts.  It  takes  some  courage  these  days  to  pick  up  a  current 
magazine  and  look  over  the  table  of  contents;  we  are  so  sure  of 
finding  a  knife  slashing  into  us.  Our  critics  cut  deep,  but  let  us 
make  it  our  care  that  they  do  not  cut  away  the  vitals  in  their 
attempts  to  decide  for  us  what  the  needs  of  our  pupils  are;  let  us 
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take  care  that  they  do  not  limit  us  to  the  practical  needs;  let  us 
hold  fast  to  the  thought  that  our  pupils  have  spiritual  needs  to 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  minister. 

The  situation  then  is  this:  the  public  demanding  results  in  the 
way  of  definite,  tangible  efficiency;  the  colleges  requiring  of  our 
pupils  power  and  appreciation;  the  teachers  asking,  ''How  can 
we  unify  these  divergent  demands?"  We  must  show  that  the 
results  of  our  training  are  intellectual  power  and  spiritual  growth — 
on  the  intellectual  side  particularly  the  power  to  think  dearly. 
I  believe  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  if  we  can  get  our  pupils  to 
think  clearly  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  teach  them  to  write 
good  English.  The  question  is:  "Does  our  course  in  English  tend 
to  clear  thinking  ?    Have  we  helped  or  retarded  ?" 

I  should  say  that  in  some  respects  we  have  been  retarding. 
The  work  in  certain  lines  has  been  too  abstract,  especially  in 
composition.  Pupils  have  been  required  to  write  about  subjects 
which  were  not  taken  from  their  own  lives.  There  has  been  too 
much  criticism  of  literature  in  the  composition  class,  due,  I  believe, 
to  the  college-entrance  examination  questions  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  these  subjects  were  always  ready  at  hand.  Instead  of  seeking 
something  in  the  environment  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher  told  the 
pupil  to  seek  in  his  own  mind  for  vague,  luiformed  notions  about 
abstract  subjects  in  literature. 

Believing  the  assignment  of  such  subjects  as  these  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  so  much  muddy  thinking  and  indefinite  expression, 
I  have  endeavored  to  reduce  this  kind  of  writing  in  our  school  to  a 
minimum,  esp>ecially  for  the  first  and  second  years.  Pupils  are  not 
required  to  write  themes  on  subjects  taken  from  literature.  I 
have  endeavored  to  get  their  subjects  for  pure  exposition  from 
another  source.  My  first  aim  was  to  get  definite,  dear  expression. 
Before  that  there  has  to  be  definite,  dear  seeing.  Now  what  does 
the  pupil  see  clearly?  The  inmiediate  in  time  and  space.  He 
has  a  feeling  for  the  inmiediate,  for  the  close  at  hand:  his  work, 
his  play,  his  interests. 

In  our  school  practically  all  work  in  exposition  is  based  on  the 
work  in  the  shops.  We  have  what  we  call  "shop  themes."  These 
themes  necessarily  have  to  be  scattered  throughout  our  three- 
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year  course  and  are  not  a  course  by  themselves  in  exposition  cover- 
ing successive  weeks.  The  subjects  vary  according  to  the  work 
that  is  being  done.  A  tjrpical  subject  in  turning  is,  "How  to  Turn 
a  Cylinder";  in  cabinet-making,  "Laying-out  of  Mortise  and 
Tenon  Joints";  in  pattern-making,  "How  to  Make  a  Split  Pat- 
tern"; in  forging,  "Describe  the  Process  of  Welding";  in  domestic 
science,  "A  Comparison  of  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Beef  and  Mutton 
with  Veal  and  Lamb";  in  pottery,  "How  to  Make  a  Tik";  in 
applied  art,  "How  to  Furnish  a  Dining-Room."  The  pupils  do 
no  preparatory  reading  on  these  subjects.  The  teachers  of  English 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  teachers  of  technical  subjects  and  know 
just  what  practical  work  the  pupils  have  had.  One  of  these  shop 
themes  is  required  each  month.  Much  of  the  work  is  done  orally. 
A  subject  is  assigned  for  the  next  day's  recitation;  "The  Use  of 
the  Engine  Lathe,"  for  instance.  A  few  minutes  are  spent  in 
outlining,  the  class  telling  the  main  points  to  be  brought  out: 
the  use  of  the  lathe,  its  construction,  how  it  works,  precautions  to 
be  taken.  A  drawing  is  put  on  the  board;  then  the  one  who  recites 
selects  his  audience;  probably  he  prefers  to  be  a  foreman  in  a  shop; 
the  class  are  new  workmen  who  have  never  used  a  lathe.  They 
criticize  from  that  viewpoint.  The  class  is  divided  into  sections, 
one  to  watch  for  imity,  one  for  clearness,  another  for  sentence 
structure,  another  for  use  of  words.  These  themes  are  then 
written  and  handed  in  the  next  day.  The  oral  work  is  a  positive 
saving  to  the  teacher.  The  class  gets  the  benefit  of  the  general 
criticism.  It  leaves  the  correction  of  mechanical  errors  for  the 
teacher  to  do  on  the  written  work,  not  a  tiring,  nerve-wearing 
process,  but  something  that  can  be  done  almost  automatically. 
The  work  that  wears  us  out  in  correcting  themes  is  the  endless 
nimiber  of  suggestions  as  to  arrangement,  development  of  thought, 
and  reconstruction  of  sentences. 

Besides,  there  is  the  gain  to  the  pupils  in  oral  expression, 
pronimdation,  enimdation,  presence  before  the  class.  The  class 
gets  the  benefit  of  criticism  in  development  and  arrangement  of 
material.  The  greatest  value  is  the  training  in  sustained  thinking. 
The  question-and-answer  method  of  recitation  practiced  for  twelve 
years  of  the  pupil's  life  is  fatal  to  sustained  thinking.  Oral  work 
will  overcome  this  to  some  extent. 
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In  our  commencement  exercises  also,  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
are  considered.  We  began  in  a  simple  way.  Last  year  two  girk 
came  on  the  stage  and  cooked  a  supper  for  unexpected  company. 
They  broiled  steak,  made  biscuits,  prepared  the  strawberries,  set 
the  table,  all  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  girk,  taking  turns,  talked 
every  minute,  explaining  what  they  were  doing,  and  why. 

In  January,  one  of  our  girl  graduates  had  an  exercise,  ''An 
Afternoon  in  a  Millinery  Shop."  We  had  a  part  of  the  stage 
arranged  to  represent  a  millinery  shop.  The  girl  explained 
the  making  of  a  hat  while  she  trinmied  one.  Six  girk  of  the 
Senior  class,  representing  customers,  then  came  in  and  tried  on 
hats.  Our  little  milliner  explained  why  the  fat  girl  who  came 
should  not  wear  thk  or  that  hat;  what  colors  the  auburn-haired 
girl  should  avoid;  that  the  girl  with  the  regular  features  should 
choose  a  hat  with  certain  lines;  that  the  girl  with  irregular  features 
should  appear  in  other  lines;  that  girk  with  big  noses  look  well  in 
certain  shapes,  while  those  having  little  noses  should  avoid  them. 
There  was  a  dkcussion  as  to  whether  the  hat  was  to  be  one  of 
general  utility,  or  one  for  dress.  Economy  was  considered.  Our 
milliner  did  not  tell  her  customers  they  looked  charming  in  every 
hat  they  put  on.  I  believe  every  woman,  at  thk  point,  will  agree 
with  me  that  such  training  as  thk,  if  general,  would  be  appreciated. 

The  Senior  class  in  house  decoration  will  this  year  work  out 
an  exercise  for  commencement.  The  form  will  be  a  short  play; 
scene,  any  home  at  house-cleaning  time;  characters,  mother  and 
father,  who  are  away  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  six  children  from 
twelve  to  twenty-two  years  of  age  who  plan  to  rearrange  the 
furniture,  rugs,  etc.,  and  to  do  some  papering  and  refumkhing  for 
themselves.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  out  the  development  in  taste 
of  the  pupik — the  ideas  of  color,  arrangement,  etc.,  which  they  have 
gained  in  the  course  in  house  decoration.  In  preparing  for  thk 
exercke  each  member  is  given  a  problem  to  present  to  the  writer 
of  the  play.  The  pupik  will  meet  and  talk  over  the  problems 
together,  problems  that  are  original  in  this  case,  but  which  they 
are  able  to  handle  on  account  of  their  past  work  in  the  art  depart- 
ment. The  girl  who  will  write  the  dialogue  showed  fair  ability 
when  she  studied  the  writing  of  conversation. 

The  class  prophecy,  in  the  form  of  a  play,  will  have  for  its 
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scene  the  home  of  the  Newly-Weds,  who  are  begiiming  housekeeping. 
Mrs.  Newly- Wed  has  cooked  her  husband  a  good,  digestible  meal, 
according  to  the  principles  learned  in  the  cooking  course  in  our 
school.  Mr.  Newly-Wed  doesn't  like  the  taste  of  the  food.  He 
prefers  his  mother's  indigestible  fried  eggs,  greasy  doughnuts, 
and  fried  steak.  A  nice  little  quarrel  ensues.  Mrs.  Newly- Wed 
must  explain  her  position. 

I  have  selected  a  girl  to  write  the  play  who  has  shown  more 
than  ordinary  literary  ability  in  dramatizing.  I  mention  this  to 
show  you  that  although  we  are  trying  to  train  our  pupils  in  good 
literary  forms  by  the  use  of  a  text  in  composition,  we  seek  always 
for  subjects  that  are  in  their  lives  and  within  their  comprehension. 

The  bojrs'  technical  work  has  also  been  used  for  conunencement. 

I  think  I  have  gone  into  detail  sufficiently  to  show  to  what 
extent  we  are  basing  our  work  on  the  interests  and  experiences 
of  the  pupils.  Not  only  in  pure  exposition  is  this  our  ideal  but 
in  other  forms  of  discourse  we  aim  to  draw  materials  from  their 
daily  life.  Description,  of  course,  is  easy;  narration,  a  little  harder. 
What  is  happening  in  the  lives  of  these  pupils  which  is  worth 
while  telling?  As  I  said  before,  I  believe  that  the  immediate, 
the  close  at  hand,  is  what  the  pupil  writes  about  most  clearly  and 
vividly;  in  other  words,  what  he  is  master  of.  In  most  textbooks 
we  find  such  subjects  as  these:  "A  Boat  Race,"  "A  Day  in  the 
Woods,"  "A  Visit  to  the  Coimtry."  I  have  foimd  that  some 
pupils  have  had  no  experience  similar  to  the  one  suggested,  or  if 
they  have  had,  the  experience  was  remote  in  time,  and  a  poor 
narration  is  the  result.      > 

Because  of  this  I  have  sought  for  a  imiversal  source  of  material 
for  a  narrative  and  have  foimd  what  our  text  calls  the  "character 
hint"  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  general  subject,  as  the  material 
for  it  can  be  found  every  day  in  the  lives  of  those  about  us.  The 
problem  of  the  boy  who  says,  "I  didn't  know  what  to  write  about," 
is  thus  solved.  That  is  one  of  our  general  problems,  I  believe,  in 
the  teaching  of  narration.  Another  is,  of  course,  how  to  get  a  good 
narrative.  My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  a  posi- 
tive gain  in  the  construction  of  the  narrative  by  using  the  method 
I  describe  below. 
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The  revelation  of  character  through  action  is  the  most  interest- 
ing picture  we  witness  in  life.  That  is  the  material  of  which 
literature  is  made.  The  incident  which  will  give  us  this  picture 
seems  the  simplest  imit  for  the  pupil  to  grasp.  He  studies  a  model. 
He  reads  in  his  history  of  literature  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an 
honest  man,  but  not  imtil  he  learns  of  the  incident,  or  series  of 
incidents,  picturing  Scott  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  setting  to  work 
to  pay  off  an  enormous  debt  to  which  he  was  not  legally  boimd, 
not  imtil  he  pictures  him  writing,  writing,  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  imtil  his  fingers,  hand,  and  arm  were  stiffened  with 
paralysis,  does  he  realize  the  character  of  the  great  novelist.  A  few 
examples  of  this  kind  and  the  pupil  begins  to  imderstand  that  all 
about  him  every  day  are  happening  those  things  of  which  literature 
is  made.  Very  simple  things,  too,  they  seem  to  him  as  he  watches, 
and  he  may,  if  he  tries,  write  something  worth  while.  The  main 
thing  is  to  see;  so  our  yoimg  author,  expecting  to  get  his  char- 
acter hint  downtown  after  school,  on  the  street  car — anywhere,  of 
course,  except  immediately  at  hand — settles  himself  down  to  get 
his  geometry  lesson.  The  door  opens  gently  and  a  little  dog 
wanders  into  the  study  hall.  Up  and  down  the  aisles  he  trots, 
getting  a  friendly  pat  here  and  there  from  the  boys  as  they  glance 
from  their  lessons  for  a  brief  moment.  A  loud  voice  from  the 
teacher's  desk  calls,  ^^Put  that  dog  out."  Doggie  is  gathered  into 
loving  arms  and  carried  to  the  door.  Back  to  his  geometry  lesson 
goes  Mr.  Yoimg  Writer  and  is  lost  again  in  /a+/b.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  soimd  of  a  chair  moving,  and  Mr.  Six-Foot  rises  from 
the  teacher's  desk,  goes  to  the  door,  steps  outside,  calls  the  confid- 
ing doggie  to  him,  and  kicks  him  cruelly  in  the  ribs.  There  is  a 
suppressed  expression  of  anger  from  the  boys  as  they  half  rise  from 
their  seats  with  clenched  fists  as  Mr.  Six-Foot  takes  his  place  behind 
the  desk  again.  Geometry  is  forgotten  by  Mr.  Young  Writer. 
He  seizes  his  pen  and  writes  a  ''character  hint,"  a  narration  with 
pictures,  if  you  please,  inspired  by  emotions  which  only  a  boy 
who  owns  a  dog  knows.  I  give  this  because  it  is  founded  on 
fact  and  is  the  type  I  am  seeking. 

It  is  an  easy  step  from  this  simple  narrative  to  the  short  story, 
for  the  pupil  has  been  trained  to  see  and  picture  the  concrete. 
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The  question  is,  How  much  time  and  energy  should  we  give  to 
the  short  story  ?  Are  the  results  worth  while  ?  Not  in  a  practical 
way,  imless  you  admit  that  power  is  practical.  The  arrangement 
of  material  and  develc^ment  of  the  plot  iot  a  short  story  certainly 
tend  to  give  a  pupil  command  over  his  thought  and  language. 

This  problem  came  to  me.  I  took  charge  of  a  school  mcmthly 
publication.  After  a  few  issues,  containing  the  usual  material 
foimd  in  a  school  ps^r,  I  changed  my  plans.  I  thought  that  the 
pupils  would  be  more  interested  in  reading  shop  themes  than 
anything  else,  since  they  like  to  write  about  what  they  are  d<Hng. 
So  I  filled  two  of  the  issues  full  of  these  themes.  A  very  surprising 
thing  happened:  the  subscriptions  fell  below  the  usual  number. 
I  pondered  but  could  not  solve  the  problem;  finally  the  principal 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said:  ^'The  pupils  won't  buy  the  Scarab 
because  it  is  full  of  shop  themes.  They  want  stories,  jokes,  funny 
verse."  In  other  words,  when  they  read  they  want  the  human 
interest.  They  are  interested  in  writing  about  what  they  are 
doing,  for  that  is  definite  and  dear  to  them;  there  they  are  masters 
of  the  situation.  Nothing  is  so  discouragmg  as  the  feeling  of 
indefiniteness — a  foggy  state  of  mind.  But  I  have  foimd  that 
these  pupils  do  not  want  sh<^  all  the  time.  So  we  have  one  shop 
theme  in  each  issue,  usually  about  some  special  woric  a  boy  or  a 
girl  is  doing.  For  our  next  number  we  have  a  theme  describing 
a  contrivance  a  boy  invented  for  finding  the  recalescent  point  in 
hard^iing  steel.  Occasionally  the  boys  make  trips  to  the  big 
factories  of  our  dty.  They  use  these  experiences  for  the  writing 
of  narratives. 

We  do  some  work  in  the  short-story,  and  find  pupils  occasicmally 
who  have  marked  ability;  from  these  we  choose  members  for  the 
board  of  editors  for  our  school  paper  and  annual.  Even  in  this 
work  the  aim  is  to  find  the  material  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  Our 
school  is  the  most  interesting  type  for  this  work  because  our  pupils 
belong  to  many  nationalities  and  to  all  classes.  The  boy  who  is 
a  porter  on  one  of  the  lake  boats  during  the  summer  writes  us 
stories  showing  wonderftd  descriptive  power  when  he  pictures  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Another  has  Uved  in  New  Mexico;  he  gives  us  the 
atmosphere  of  the  desert. 
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The  teaching  of  Franklin's  Auiobiography  resiilted  in  some 
interesting  discoveries.  One  of  my  teachers  asked  each  member 
of  her  class  to  write  an  autobiography.  She  discovered  a  few 
foreign-bom  pupils  in  her  class  who  had  written  very  interesting 
incidents  of  their  lives.  As  a  result,  I  took  a  canvass  of  all  the 
classes.  I  foimd  fifty  foreign-bom  out  of  thirteen  himdred  pupils, 
fifteen  of  whom  came  to  this  coimtry  after  the  age  of  ten.  I 
called  these  to  my  room  for  an  interview.  Many  nationalities 
were  represented.  I  asked  them  to  write  experiences  which  they 
had  had  that  would  be  interesting  to  us.  They  were  very  reticent 
for  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  I  could 
hardly  get  them  to  go  home.  Most  of  the  incidents  told  were 
genuine  thrillers.  A  sixteen-year-old  Jewish  boy,  bom  in  Russia, 
who  had  been  here  five  years,  said,  when  I  told  him  what  I  wanted, 
as  he  glanced  at  Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land,  ''I  had  all 
them  dreams  what  Mary  Antin  tells  about  before  I  came  to 
America."  **Good,"  I  said,  "tell  me  what  your  dreams  were, 
and  whether  they  have  come  tme."  His  eyes  shone  as  he  replied, 
"I  had  troubles  in  Russian  schools,  I  will  tell  you  about  them.'' 
Another  told  me  about  going  with  an  older  brother  to  a  meeting 
of  the  revolutionists  in  a  dark  cellar  in  Warsaw.  Another  described 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  in  winter  with  the  fires  on  the  comers 
where  he  had  often  stopped  to  warm  his  hands  on  a  cold  day. 
Nicolena  Di  Corpo  told  me  that  her  family  lived  in  fear  on  a 
little  farm  imder  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Vesuvius;  also  of  getting  lost 
in  a  marble  palace,  the  art  gallery  in  Naples,  when  her  parents 
took  her  to  that  city  for  a  holiday. 

Getting  at  the  interests  of  the  pupils  should  be  our  first  aim. 
One  of  the  general  criticisms  against  us  is  that  our  pupils  are  not 
interested;  that  the  work  is  far  removed  from  their  lives.  Even 
in  the  essay,  the  purely  literary  tj^e,  where  the  author  expresses 
his  own  personality  or  viewpoint,  an  adaptation  can  be  made  to 
the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Our  last  course,  argumentation,  is  necessarily  foimded  on  the 
reading  of  the  pupils.  In  the  third  year  we  aim  in  the  formal 
essay  and  debate  to  create  or  develop  thought;  but  this  is  done 
after  two  years'  work  in  trying  to  get  clear,  definite  expression 
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about  real  things,  the  concrete  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  Mean- 
while the  pupil's  mind  has  developed  so  that  he  is  capable  of  han- 
dling subjects  involving  judgment.  Much  stress  is  put  upon  how 
to  find  the  material  for  a  debate.  Poolers  Index  and  the  Reader's 
Guide  are  brought  to  the  classroom,  and  a  class  period  is  spent  in 
handling  these  books,  followed  by  a  week's  practice  in  making 
bibliographies.  How  to  make  pupils  independent  in  a  library  is 
one  object  of  this  course. 

This  practically  covers  the  course  in  composition.  We  come 
now  to  the  much-mooted  question  of  the  classics.  The  classics 
read  in  our  school  are  taken  from  the  college-requirement  list 
But  in  choosing  for  my  school,  I  considered  only  the  interests  of 
the  pupils.  Those  books  were  chosen  which  I  had  found,  after 
several  years  of  experience,  all  pupils  liked.  I  disregarded  the 
value  of  the  classic,  or  the  fact  that  some  teachers  could  get  pupils 
interested  in  Milton,  for  instance.  I  took  those  classics  that  the 
boys  and  girls  like  in  spite  of  the  teacher  or  of  any  method  of  teach- 
ing that  may  be  used.  The  narrative  and  dramatic  types  pre- 
dominate.   We  omit  Milton  and  Palgrave's  collection  of  lyrics. 

The  classics  chosen  are  all  read  in  class  and  discussed.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  the  so-called  study  and  reading 
courses.  I  find  our  pupils  are  not  interested  in  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  type  of  essay.  Of  course,  I  believe  it  is  our  business 
to  create  an  interest,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
of  mathematics  to  create  an  interest  in  the  binomial  theorem  by 
having  the  pupils  master  it.  But  a  created  interest  is  very  different 
from  a  forced  interest.  It  was  my  particular  problem  to  keep  the 
classics  in  our  school,  so  I  have  tried  to  avoid  forced  interest  in 
those  classics. 

I  believe  our  critics  are  wrong  when  they  say,  for  instance, 
that  an  interest  in  the  Iliad  is  a  forced  one.  This  epic  has  all 
that  appeals  to  youth.  It  is  elemental,  dramatic,  full  of  contest- 
It  is  easy  for  the  pupil  to  live  through  in  imagination  the  expe- 
riences of  the  characters.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  pupils 
of  this  age  will  read  the  classics  in  the  light  of  their  own  experiences* 
I  recall  an  incident  in  one  of  my  classes.  We  were  reading  the 
description  of  the  race  of  Achilles  and  Hector — "three  times 
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round  the  walls  of  Troy" — the  greatest  foot-race  the  world  has 
ever  known,  for  the  participants  were  not  racing  for  medals  or 
trophies,  but  for  their  own  lives.  Achilles  is  about  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  the  foe,  when  Jove  looks  down  and  says:  "What  do  I  see? 
I  must  take  a  hand."  At  this  point,  thinking  that  the  injustice 
of  the  affair  would  appeal  to  the  boys,  I  said:  "What  do  you  think 
of  that?"  With  one  emphatic  voice  they  shouted:  "Fixed  race." 
I  don't  believe  we'll  have  to  give  up  the  classics  if  we'll  let  the 
boys  and  girls  approach  them  from  their  own  viewpoint;  if  we 
teachers  can  keep  ourselves  in  the  background  and  not  force 
ourselves  between  the  classic  and  the  child. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  see  that  there  is  an  understanding  of  the 
thought.  We  must  sometimes  question  and  interpret.  This  was 
clearly  forced  upon  me  once  while  I  was  teaching  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.^  A  boy  was  reading  the  speech  of  Bassanio  where  he  asks 
Antonio  for  money  wherewith  to  fit  himself  out  for  the  courtship 
of  Portia.    He  stumbled  over  the  words  of  Bassanio, 

"but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts. 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged." 

I  asked,  "What  is  troubling  Bassanio?"  He  answered,  "He's 
engaged." 

Some  of  oiu:  critics,  I  believe,  have  a  wrong  notion  as  to  the 
use  of  the  classics.  They  say  our  pupils  do  not  ask  for  more 
Shakespeare  and  Scott.  Aren't  they  expecting  too  much  ?  I  am 
wondering  if  one  of  our  piuposes  in  studying  the  classics  is  not  to 
give  our  pupils  a  standard,  a  standard  whereby  they  can  form 
judgment  on  the  great  mass  of  literature  that  is  tlirown  before 
them  today. 

But  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  the  actual  needs 
of  oiu:  pupils.  I  have  discussed  the  great  needs,  (i)  clear  expres- 
sion, (2)  an  interest  in  and  love  for  the  classics. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  are  training  our  pupils  in  the 
English  used  in  writing  on  technical  subjects  is  often  asked  us. 
Our  shop  themes  prepare  them  along  this  line.  I  believe  that  will 
be  the  kind  of  writing  they  will  most  likely  do,  if  they  have  occasion 
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to  write  in  the  future.  But  my  main  purpose  in  using  the  shop 
theme  is  to  get  definite,  clear  expression  for  the  present. 

As  to  particular  needs,  spelling,  for  instance;  one  lesson  a  week, 
by  means  of  which  a  pupil  is  put  through  a  speller  designed  for 
high-school  use,  puts  emphasis  on  good  spelling,  and  I  get  better 
restdts  in  this  way  than  by  leaving  all  this  work  to  be  done  in  the 
correcting  of  themes.  Sentence  structure  is  not  studied  from  rules 
on  unity,  emphasis,  or  coherence,  but  by  correcting  and  improving 
many  sentences,  usually  those  taken  from  the  themes  of  the  pupils 
in  class.  I  prefer  much  practice  in  the  rewriting  of  sentences  to 
the  use  of  the  formal  rhetoric. 

As  for  supplementary  reading,  can  anything  be  done  in  the 
way  of  adapting  this  work  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  ? 
The  aim  here  should  be  to  find  individual  needs  and  interests. 
This  is  indeed  a  problem.  We  find  in  the  same  class  a  boy  who 
has  read  practically  nothing.  He  is  not  infrequently  a  member 
of  a  book-loving  family;  we  find  another  boy,  sometimes  of  foreign 
parentage,  who  has  read  widely.  The  only  way  this  work  can  be 
handled  satisfactorily  is  by  conference. 

One  more  subject  remains,  that  of  magazine  reading.  Definite 
articles  from  the  best  magazines  are  assigned  at  first;  later  the 
pupils  choose  their  own  topics,  and  three-minute  reports  are  made 
once  a  month  orally  on  the  floor  before  the  class.  The  objects  are 
to  train  pupils  to  read  the  best  magazines  and  to  teach  them  to 
choose  what  is  worth  while.  This  is  all  the  time  I  can  conscien- 
tiously give  to  this  kind  of  reading.  I  think  we  should  watch 
carefully  the  magazines  that  will  publish  an  article  criticizing  the 
work  in  English  in  our  schools,  and  two  months  later  use  part  of 
that  article  for  advertising  purposes.  In  this  commercial  age 
should  not  our  pupils  be  trained  a  little  to  study  the  commercial 
and  ethical  attitude  of  current  magazines  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  have  tried  to  show,  first,  that  the  fimdamental 
need  is  clear,  definite  expression  and  that  this  can  be  obtained  by 
basing  the  work  on  the  interests  of  the  pupils;  second,  that  there 
are  certain  classics  in  which  all  pupils  seem  to  be  interested,  those 
classics  that  contain  much  action.  From  that  interest  we  may  be 
able  to  create  interest  in  others. 
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As  teachers  of  English  we  must  not  be  insensible  of  the  new 
spirit  that  is  pervading  educational  thought.  We  have  abandoned 
the  facility  psychology;  mental  discipline  is  measured  in  terms  of 
habit;  culture  is,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  words,  the  ability  to  see 
things  as  they  are  to  the  extremely  practical  end  that  reason  and 
the  will  of  God  may  prevail.  What  my  experience  teaches  or  what 
conclusions  I  may  draw  from  my  a  priori  theories  are  of  very  little 
consequence :  we  are  approaching  the  era  of  scientific  measurement 
of  restdts,  and  this  new  spirit  in  education  is  asking  us  some  very 
practical  questions  about  our  results.  We  have  been  experimenting 
in  method  for  about  twenty  years;  we  have  defined  and  redefined 
our  aims;  we  have  been  given  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  the  cur- 
ricuhmi — ^what  have  we  to  show  for  it  ?  No  longer  can  we  answer 
with  generalities  to  which  no  one  can  take  exception,  concerning 
the  desirability  of  a  conmiand  of  accurate,  forceful,  and  lucid  expres- 
sion, or  the  esthetic  and  ethical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  good  litera- 
ture. We  must  be  ready  to  prove  that  our  pupils  have  made 
reasonable  progress  in  the  art  of  expression  and  that  they  show 
evidence  of  their  literary  discrimination  in  the  books  and  periodicals 
that  they  read  of  their  own  volition. 

One  test  of  our  residts  will  come,  of  course,  as  in  the  past,  from 
the  colleges,  but  their  test  is  likely  to  be  much  the  easiest  of  all  to 
meet  because  it  is  so  largely  formal  and  examinational.  We  shall 
probably  continue  to  be  unduly  conscious  of  their  criticisms,  and 
as  a  result  we  shall  probably  continue  to  use  methods  of  questionable 
value  in  preparing  our  pupils  for  the  real  test.  Gradually,  however, 
this  evil  is  diminishing,  because  we  are  coming  to  see  that  college 
preparation  is  only  an  incidental  part  of  our  work,  and  because 
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the  colleges  themselves  are  emerging  from  the  academic  shades 
and  monastic  cloisters  that  have  so  long  obscured  their  view  of 
the  problems  of  economic,  political,  and  social  progress  which  our 
pupils  must  attack. 

The  test  that  will  really  measure  the  value  of  our  work  will  not 
appear  in  the  entrance  examination  books  of  the  colleges,  nor  in 
our  pupils'  reports  of  excellent  attainments  in  college  classes,  nor 
in  the  poems  and  magazine  articles  that  they  write.  It  will  be  no 
dress-parade  of  their  monographic  millinery,  but  their  everyday 
habit  of  effective  and  respectable  English. 

Within  the  last  half-dozen  years  it  has  dawned  upon  teachers 
of  English  that  man  is  a  talking  animal.  Along  with  other  practical 
considerations  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  demand  for  reason- 
ably accurate  oral  speech  is  much  larger  than  for  written  expression. 
Available  oral  language  resoiurces  are  heavy  assets  against  the 
emergency  liabilities  of  everyday  life.  Slowly  we  have  grasped 
the  relation  between  this  outstanding  truth  and  the  duty  of  the 
school.  At  last  we  are  giving  pupils  a  chance  to  talk  in  school  as 
they  must,  by  some  shift,  learn  to  talk  after  leaving  school.  With 
a  definite  problem,  namely,  to  convey  to  the  listeners  something 
that  they  must  get  straight  in  order  to  make  their  own  next  move, 
the  yoimg  student  feels  the  compelling  power  of  the  spoken  word 
or  gets  the  reaction  from  its  blundering  use.  Into  this  oral  attain- 
ment enter  the  elements  of  emmdation,  modulation,  tone,  pitch 
— ^in  a  word  everything  comprehended  in  the  term  elocution  as 
rescued  from  the  Curfew-Shall-Not-Ring-Tonight  fiend. 

This  everyday  habit  must  affect  written  expression  as  well. 
We  have  been  working  at  this  longer,  and  probably  we  are  meeting 
the  test  better — ^at  least  we  have  discovered  a  good  many  things 
not  to  do.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  industriously  rehashing  the 
cadavers  of  the  books  on  the  prescribed  list  and  as  surely  establish- 
ing in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  a  list  of  proscribed  books  and  authors. 
We  were  inscribing  red-ink  trespass-signs  upon  square  rods  of 
wastebasket  scenery  and  indelible  crow's-feet  and  addtdous  droops 
on  our  own  faces.  We  were  distending  monosyllabic  ideas  into 
galleys  of  -^sUy  and  -cUion  by  oiu:  demands  for  400  words  on  "What 
I  See  in  George  EUot's  Face."    Isn't  it  true  that  we  have  now 
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learned  in  both  oral  and  written  composition  that  the  surest  sources 
of  interest  and  the  greatest  possibilities  of  growth  lie  in  the  pupil's 
saying  or  writing  as  he  will  all  his  life  something  that  he  really 
wants  to  say  or  write  ?  Our  problem,  then,  is  to  discover  individual 
interests,  to  correlate  with  these  interests  in  all  of  the  other  subjects 
of  the  school,  through  this  correlation  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
other  members  of  the  faoilty,  and  to  develop  in  our  pupils  the  best 
possible  habits  of  oral  and  written  expression. 

How  well  will  our  pupils  write  ?  Not  very  well  to  be  sure.  Par- 
ticularly where  we  must  try  to  denature  the  language  of  the  street 
and  the  inunigrant  home  we  shall  always  find  it  hard  to  meet  the 
business  man's  requirement  that  his  clerk  shall  make  the  president 
of  the  Browning  Club  envious  and  that  his  stenographer  shall 
eradicate  all  of  his  own  dictated  barbarisms.  But  the  progress 
of  the  race  always  puts  somebody  at  a  Sisyphus  task,  and  we  can 
console  ourselves  that  oiu:  rock  never  rolls  quite  to  the  bottom.  If 
our  expense  of  time  and  money  is  to  be  justified,  however,  our  boys 
and  girls  must  show  up  better  in  the  business  man's  test  than  their 
compeers  whom  he  has  been  teaching  the  same  nimiber  of  years. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  test  of  improving  the  habitual  use  of  Eng- 
lish in  speech  and  writing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  hand 
back  laboriously  marked  themes.  We  must  work  with  the  pupil 
in  conference.  He  must  attack  problems  of  expression  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  he  attacks  problems  in  mathematics.  We  do 
not  ask  him  to  find  the  coefficient  of  a  to  the  n  without  assistance 
and  then  red-ink  his  results.  We  work  out  the  formula  with  him. 
In  the  science  laboratory,  also,  we  direct  his  eflFort,  and  school 
boards  and  principals  have  conceded  that  additional  help  is  neces- 
sary for  this  laboratory  work.  Are  the  nimiber  of  vibrations  of  the 
C-pitch  pipe  or  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  more  important  than  the 
habitual  use  of  good  English  ?  I  believe  that  the  most  important 
practical  consideration  for  securing  better  conditions  for  teaching 
Engl^h  is  to  prove  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  schoolboards 
that  English  composition  is  a  laboratory  subject,  and  that  it  reqidres 
additional  help  as  much  as  does  science. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  a  laboratory  method  that  has  been  foimd 
successful  in  high-school  English.    This  plan  is  not  ideal,  but  it  is 
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a  possible  step  toward  the  larger  allotment  of  teaching-time  to  this 
subject.  The  standard  requirement  for  a  teacher  in  the  school 
where  this  plan  is  in  use  is  twenty-five  periods  of  class  instruction 
per  week.  In  this  experiment  teachers  of  English  are  assigned 
twenty  periods  as  class  instructors  and  five  periods  as  laboratory 
assistants.  The  ground  has  been  prepared  for  a  definite  assign- 
ment by  the  r^ular  class  teacher.  The  actual  writing  is  done  in 
class,  and  while  it  is  being  done  the  two  teachers,  the  r^ular  teacher, 
and  the  visiting  laboratory  assistant  go  from  pupil  to  pupil,  helping 
each  to  see  the  problems  and  to  solve  them.  Suggestions  and 
corrections  thus  made  are  available  for  immediate  use,  and 
these  suggestions  meet  individual  diffioilties.  Tfie  pupil's  point 
of  view  is  changed.  He  discovers  that  composition  is  not 
guesswork  but  telling  the  truth;  he  sees  the  problem  nature  of 
composition,  and  learns  the  use  of  the  principles  of  his  textbook 
and  of  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher.  He  and  his  teacher  gain  a 
personal  touch  and  fellowship  that  are  mutually  valuable.  He 
begins  to  realize  two  things:  first,  that  revision  of  written  work  is 
possible  and  interesting;  second,  that  it  is  imperative.  Young 
people,  and  sometimes  older  ones,  have  an  impression  that  writing 
comes  by  the  grace  of  God — a  man  writes  well  by  gift,  just  as  he  has 
blue  eyes  or  six  feet  of  length.  You  may  tell  about  the  laborious 
studies  of  Stevenson  or  the  endless  blotting  of  Tennyson's  lines, 
and  the  boy  pays  the  tribute  of  a  passing  wonder — no  more.  If  he 
sits  with  his  teacher  and  together  they  struggle  over  a  contrary 
sentence  that  must  be  made  to  say  the  thing  he  set  out  to  make 
it  say,  he  gets  an  ill\miination.  Under  this  method  the  careless 
pupil  realizes  the  keen  satisfaction  that  comes  from  a  conquered 
difficulty.  A  something  that  may  be  called  the  workman's  con- 
science stirs  within  him  and  stands  a  fair  chance  of  growth.  Such  a 
boy  or  girl  will  be  far  more  likely  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness man's  test  than  the  student  who  has  passively  lamented  the 
inadequacy  of  his  returned  paper  on  Milton's  minor  poems.  Inci- 
dentally, a  pupil  is  in  the  way  to  develop  some  appreciation  of  that 
elusive  and  indefinable  essence  that  we  call  style,  for  now  he  sees 
the  value  of  word  and  phrase  in  the  simple  exercise  which  reflects 
his  own  thought. 
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No  plan,  of  course,  can  abolish  all  reviewing  of  papers,  but  this 
one  will  very  materially  reduce  it  by  giving  the  assistance  which 
prevents  rather  than  corrects  the  error.  The  teacher's  vitality 
and  good  humor  in  class  are  worth  far  more  than  any  niunber  of 
corrections — ^indeed  I  think  that  we  should  probably  agree  that 
marked  papers  not  followed  up  in  conference  are  of  questionable 
value. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  tests  that  the  public  and,  incidentally,  the 
superintendents  and  principals  impose  upon  our  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, we  must  not  send  our  pupils  out  with  a  "never  again"  for 
the  great  classics  we  have  dissected.  Tradition  has  protected  us 
for  a  long  time^  but  we  must  all  recognize  that  tradition  is  traveling 
a  jolty  road  to  the  jimk  heap.  Those  charged  with  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  for  education  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  what  our 
pupils  read  after  they  leave  us,  what  kind  of  theaters  they  attend. 
It  is  of  no  particular  value  that  they  know  the  stories  of  Shylock, 
Macbeth,  Caesar,  King  Arthur,  and  Ivanhoe.  Neither  have  the 
classifications  of  lyric  and  ballad,  iambus  and  trochee,  romance 
and  realism,  nor  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  dark  lady,  nor  Milton's 
marital  misfortunes,  nor  Scott's  lame  leg,  nor  Pope's  crooked 
spine  any  saving  qualities.  Has  the  literature  of  the  school  become 
a  savor  of  Ufe  unto  life,  a  nourisher  of  the  spirit,  a  narcotic  of  nobler 
ideas  and  emotions?  Unless  we  can  reach  the  essential  life  at  a 
deeper  level  than  a  mere  show-window  display  of  literary  tinsel,  we 
had  better  spend  our  time  with  the  new  social  science  and  the  new 
social  interpretation  of  history  and  of  ph3rsical  science  that  are 
destined  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  education  of  the  next  decade. 

We  are  asking  for  better  conditions  for  teaching  English.  We 
believe  that  we  have  a  claim  that  the  public  must  honor.  We  insist 
that  the  argimients  of  those  who  maintain  that  a  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  is  better  training  in  English  than  the  direct  study 
of  English  is  beside  the  mark,  because  we  are  now  teaching  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  pupils  who  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability 
to  study  the  ancient  classics.  But  while  we  demand  recognition  of 
our  difficulties  in  the  revolutionized  character  of  our  high  schools, 
we  must  ourselves  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  the  public  demand 
that  we  meet  a  fair  test  of  results. 


A  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE^ 


ALLAN  ABBOTT 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


The  essay  has  always  been  the  stumblmg-block  in  high-school 
literature  teaching.  Year  after  year  we  accompany  the  Spectator 
on  his  mildly  exhilarating  trip  to  Coverley  Hall,  and  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  Gent.,  on  his  imitation  of  it  we  shatter  with  ruthless 
anal)^  the  exquisite  paradoxes  of  Elia,  or  perhaps  dare  to  tackle 
"Warren  Hastings,"  or  "A  Piece  of  Chalk,"  thanking  the  higher 
powers  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  Dream  Fugue  or  the 
Tartar  Tribe.  And  then  our  reluctant  and  almost  rebellious  pupils 
clamor  for  a  novel. 

The  whole  business  of  the  essay,  as  known  in  high  schools,  seems 
totally  imrelated  to  anything  g(Hng  on  now;  to  be  a  matter  of 
eighteenth-century  moralists  and  nineteenth-century  stylists  whose 
appeal  is  to  the  oiltured  few — certainly  not  to  the  schoolboy  at  large. 
To  relate  this  important  body  of  literature  to  our  daily  life,  to  bring 
it  forward  as  a  standard  for  similar  writings  of  today,  the  Horace 
Mann  School  is  attempting  a  course  in  periodical  literature.  Fol- 
lowing the  general  plan  of  the  course  in  drama,  described  in  an 
earlier  nimiber  of  this  Journal,^  we  have  tried  to  parallel  each 
classic  read,  with  its  modem  coimterpart;  starting,  indeed,  when 
practicable,  with  the  more  modem  form.  We  have  included,  as 
well  as  certain  standard  essays,  a  study  of  newspapers,  both  daily 
and  weekly ;  of  the  monthly  magazines ;  and  of  contemporary  essay- 
ists, from  Mr.  Crothers  to  "Mr.  Dooley."  Students  have  written 
news  items,  editorials,  personal  essays,  long  articles,  or  reviews; 
and,  as  an  essential  part  of  this  last  task,  have  had  practical 
instruction  in  library  reference  work. 

The  coxirse,  which  for  the  sake  of  continuity  and  culminative 
effect  has  run  through  a  half-year,  began  with  the  newspaper. 

'  See  the  English  Journal  for  Febmaiy,  19x3. 
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Each  student  brought  to  class  any  daily  he  pleased — they  ranged 
from  the  conservative  Evening  Post  to  the  Hearst  papers  and  the 
Call  (Socialist)  and  included  an  occasional  German  or  Italian  sheet. 
With  the  help  of  such  books  as  Ross's  The  WrUing  of  News^  we 
studied  the  general  makeup  of  the  paper;  the  headlines;  the  stres- 
sing of  different  kinds  of  news  in  different  papers;  positions  of  em- 
phasis on  the  page,  etc.  We  took  up  the  gathering  of  the  news; 
the  work  of  the  Associated  Press,  of  the  reporter;  of  the  special 
correspondent;  of  the  rewrite  man  and  city  editor;  good  and  bad 
features  of  news  writing;  the  color  that  different  papers  give  the 
same  piece  of  news  by  style,  emphasis,  headlines.  Editorials 
were  taken  up  in  much  the  same  way;  discriminated  from  news 
items,  compared  as  to  tone,  point  of  view,  class  of  readers  addressed ; 
and  analyzed  for  structure  and  style.  The  class  meanwhile  were 
writing  news  items  and  editorials  of  their  own,  based  chiefly  on 
school  events,  and  looking  toward  the  oncoming  election  of  editors 
for  the  school  paper.  Topics  for  individual  reports  were  assigned 
to  cover  special  departments — dramatic,  musical,  and  literary 
criticism;  fashions;  the  "new"  woman's  page;  market  reports; 
and  a  group  of  pupils  gave  a  highly  interesting  reflectoscope  talk 
on  cartoons. 

The  development  of  journalism  in  other  coimtries,  and  its 
history,  was  worked  out  through  accessible  encyclopedias;  and 
this  study  led  at  once  to  the  Spectator.  The  class  was  asked  to 
imagine  all  the  papers  it  had  been  stud)dng  buried  for  two  centuries, 
and  then  dug  up;  how  much  of  our  daily  New  York  life  could  be 
reconstructed  from  them  ?  This  was  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  class 
toward  the  Spectator,  which  was  studied  less  as  the  beginning  of 
fiction  than  as  the  beginning  of  journalism.  We  discussed  the  class 
of  readers,  the  consequent  attitude  of  the  writers,  their  iirbanity, 
their  contemporary  influence,  their  interest  for  us  as  reflecting  the 
manners  of  a  past  age.  This  was  illustrated  fiirther  by  pictures 
from  Hogarth,  by  readings  from  Dobson,  and  by  other  material 
bearing  on  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  composition  writing 
of  the  usual  kind,  and  quite  unexpectedly  there  arose  at  the  expense 
of  two  boys  who  tried  to  keep  their  identity  secret,  a  "Horace 
Mann  Spectator,"  which  weekly  hit  off  the  foibles  of  the  school  in 
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a  style  passibly  Addisonian.  This  sheet  aroiised  nnich  interest,  the 
authorship  being  attributed  popularly  to  every  known  writer  in 
the  school  (including  three  of  the  English  teachers);  and  it  still 
flourishes,  having  offered  recently  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay 
imitating  a  Queen  Anne  writer. 

The  next  aspect  of  the  work  was  the  monthly  magazine,  studied 
chiefly  with  reference  to  its  serious  information  articles;  fiction 
being  postponed  to  another  term.  We  discussed,  on  a  comparative 
basis,  the  ntiakeup  of  a  nimiber  of  leading  magazines;  the  ques- 
tion of  separation  of  ''ads"  from  reading  matter;  illustration,  in 
its  various  processes,  as  woodcuts,  halftones,  color-printing;  the 
specialties  of  various  magazines,  such  as  the  stressing  of  public 
affairs,  of  reform,  of  history,  of  art;  or  the  particular  body  of 
readers  addressed.  This  exercise  was  decidedly  broadening;  one 
boy  said,  "I'll  bring  the  AUatUic  to  class,  but  you  can't  get  me  to 
read  any  of  it,"  and  ended  by  finding  four  articles  well  worth  his 
trouble.  We  also  attempted  to  look  up  the  history  of  the  standard 
magazines,  and  to  find  out  which  of  them  have  brought  forward 
writers  of  real  importance. 

In  connection  with  the  magazine  work  came  the  study  of 
Macaulay's  "Lord  Clive"  and  "Warren  Hastings,"  essays  chosen 
partly  because  they  were  on  the  college  list,  and  partly  becaiise 
they  profess  to  be  magazine  popularizations  of  important  subject- 
matter  at  that  time  little  known,  and  supposed  dry.  We  studied 
them  less  for  the  history  than  for  the  manner  of  handling;  bringing 
out  Macaulay's  rich  background  of  miscellaneous  information; 
his  rigid  exclusion  of  dull  matter,  and  his  seizure  of  a  few  salient 
features  for  big  "effects";  his  use  of  local  color,  of  contrast,  of 
dramatic  crisis;  his  ready — often  ill-foimded,  but  none  the  less 
positive — amoral  judgments;  his  clear  anal)rsis  and  obvious  "  ticket- 
ing" of  each  step  in  the  thought. 

The  class  at  the  same  time  imdertook  the  preparation  of  articles 
of  their  own,  based  on  pretty  thorough  library  work.  Each  chose 
a  subject  for  popular  treatment,  the  only  restrictions  being  that  it 
be  one  not  too  well  known  to  the  class  already,  and  that  it  have  a 
literature  accessible  to  the  writer  in  the  libraries  of  the  school,  the 
university,  or  the  city.    All  manner  of  subjects  were  chosen,  ranging 
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ing  from  Hats,  and  Dry-Fly  Fishing  to  The  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
and  Socialism.  Each  student  first  looked  up  his  subject  in  two  ency- 
clopedias, and  presented  a  brief  summary  of  what  he  found.  He 
was  then  taught  how  to  use  the  Readers^  GuidCy  and  the  other  maga- 
zine indexes,  and  prepared  a  card  bibliography  of  his  subject  for 
the  last  five  years,  indicating  those  magazines  that  were  in  the 
libraries  at  his  command.  He  was  then  expected  to  find  the  stand- 
ard book  or  books  on  the  subject;  and  finally  to  prepare  not  a 
digest,  but  a  thoroughly  well-informed  popularization  of  his  topic. 
Various  diffioilties  came  up;  some  needed  to  have  the  field  of  their 
study  narrowed,  some  broadened;  some  could  find  no  standard 
books,  or  no  recent  discussion;  and  the  task  was  a  pretty  searching 
ordeal  for  some  students,  especially  the  type  of  girl  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  getting  A's  in  English  on  her  imagination  and  fluency — 
it  was  of  course  proportionately  rewarding  to  the  boy  who  can  make 
up  in  hard  work  and  common-sense  for  what  he  may  lack  in  literary 
grace.  On  the  whole,  it  was  well  worth  while;  many  of  the  essays 
were  very  readable,  and  all  showed  a  gain  in  ability  to  collect  and 
systematize  information.  The  pupils  regarded  them  as  much  more 
important  than  the  ordinary  run  of  compositions,  and  showed 
that  regard  in  unusual  care  as  to  form,  in  well-chosen  illustrations, 
and  in  some  cases,  in  attempts  to  imitate  the  more  desirable  quali- 
ties of  Macaulay's  style. 

The  brief  remainder  of  the  term  was  spent  as  the  teacher  of 
each  division  thought  best.  The  most  advanced  section  took  up 
the  Essays  of  Elia,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  expression  of 
personality  through  style.  The  class  work  was  very  informal,  as 
seemed  appropriate  to  the  subject;  it  consisted  chiefly  in  having 
different  pupils  pick  out  what  they  considered  good  things — ^witti- 
cisms, bits  of  wisdom,  of  self-revelation,  of  insight  into  character,  of 
apt  phrasing.  Any  edition  was  allowed,  but  pupils  were  advised 
to  get  the  charming  Dent  edition,  one  of  the  few  books  in  which 
the  illustrations  catch  the  spirit  of  the  text.  Slowly  the  class 
gained  a  very  real  appreciation  of  Lamb's  personality — ^his  pathos 
and  his  courage,  as  well  as  his  hiunor;  and  of  the  whimsicality  and 
sweetness  of  his  style.  Collateral  reading  followed  the  list  below, 
ranging  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pupil  from  the  standard  essays  to 
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contemporary  work.  Composition  writing  followed  the  outside 
reading.  Leigh  Hunt's  ''Now,  Descriptive  of  a  Hot  Day"  was 
read  to  the  class  as  a  preparation  for  a  short  theme  descriptive  of 
cold,  or  rain,  or  gloom,  or  terror — some  emotional  state  built  up 
by  an  accimiulation  of  many  dramistantial  details;  or  a  passage 
from  Hartt's  "The  People  at  Play"  was  used  similarly. 

The  final  note  was  on  the  personal  letter,  especially  the  vacation 
letter,  a  matter  of  immediate  consequence,  as  school  was  about 
closing  for  the  summer.  A  few  of  Stevenson's  letters  were  read, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  out  the  charm  of  personality  even  in  corre- 
spondence on  matter  of  fact  subjects,  or  even  when  the  subject  of 
the  letter  may  be  far  from  pleasant.  The  last  paper  was  a  personal 
letter  to  a  real  or  imagined  friend. 

Among  both  students  and  teachers,  the  course  just  described 
naturally  provoked  comparison  with  the  course  in  drama  of  the 
preceding  semester.  Naturally,  the  subject-matter  was  not  so 
enthralling;  no  other  English  work  can  hope  to  be  so  enthralling 
as  the  drama,  studied  in  the  height  of  the  New  York  season.  The 
essay  is  to  high-school  pupils  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of  liter- 
ary types  (with  a  possible  reservation  in  favor  of  lyric  poetry); 
and  the  particular  essays  on  the  college  list,  to  which  we  in  the  East 
are  in  a  measure  tied,  are  not  wildly  exciting.  It  has  seemed, 
however,  that  this  method  of  approach  put  more  life  and  spirit 
into  the  work,  and  secured  a  number  of  collateral  results,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  training  in  library  research.  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  some  teachers  in  the  department  question  the  desirability 
of  holding  a  class  to  essays  for  a  whole  semester;  and  the  work  on 
Macaulay  went  pretty  heavily.  Possibly  it  would  be  worth  trying 
to  divide  the  year  into  thirds,  rather  than  halves,  so  providing  for 
a  shift  of  subject  at  somewhat  shorter  intervals,  without  returning 
to  the  scrappy  type  of  course  that  is  a  mere  nuscellany.  The 
expressed  judgment  of  the  students  was  that  in  the  essay,  as  in  the 
drama,  much  is  gained  by  concentration. 
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A  SUGGESTIVE  LIST  OF  ESSAYS 

Alcott:  Hospital  Sketches 

Akirich:  Ponkapog  Papers 

BoUes:  Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow;  To  the  North  of  Bearcamp  Water 

Briggs:  School,  CoUege,  and  Character 

Burroughs:  Wake  Robin;  Winter  Sunshine 

Crothers:  The  Gentle  Reader;  The  Pardoner's  Wallet;  By  the  Christmas 

Fire 
Curtis:  Prue  and  I 
Dunn:  Mr.  Dooley  (any  volume) 
Emerson:  Frienddiip 
Graham:  Dream  Days;  The  Golden  Age 
Hubbard:  A  Message  to  Garcia 

Holmes:  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Over  the  Teacups 
Hunt:  Essays  (e.g.,  Graces  and  Anxieties  of  Pig-Driving;  Spring  and  Daisies; 

Walks  Home  by  Night;  "Now,  Descriptive  of  a  Cold  Day") 
Irving:  Sketch  Book;  Bracebridge  Hall 
Jerome:  Three  Men  in  a  Boat 
Mitchell:  Dream  Life;  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor 
Shute:  The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy 
Stevenson:  Memories  and  Portraits  (e.g.,  The  Character  of  Dogs;  TheEnglbh 

Admirals;  Gossip  on  a  Novel  of  Dumas) 
Stewart:  Essays  on  the  Spot  (e.g.,  The  Story  of  Bully;  Chicago  Spiders) 
Thoreau:  Walden 

Van  Dyke:  Little  Rivers;  Fisherman's  Luck 
Warner:  Being  a  Boy;  Backlog  Studies 


EXPRESSIVE  READING  AS  A  VITALIZING  FORCE  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHING  OF  COLLEGE 

ENGLISH 


LAWRENCE  G.  PAINTER 
Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  CoOege 


In  the  English  Journal  for  January,  1912,  there  appeared  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  "The  Aim  of  the  English  Course."  The 
writer  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  article:  "Possibly  there  would  be 
a  somewhat  general  agreement  that  o\ir  aim  is,  first,  to  secure  power 
in  oral  and  written  expression;  second,  to  develop  a  discriminating 
taste  for  literature;  third,  to  secure  some  loving  acquaintance  with 
the  best  literature."  Then  he  asks  this  question:  " Does  our  course 
in  English,  as  administered  at  present,  achieve  these  ends  ?  "  After 
an  extended  discussion,  his  conclusion  is  that  the  methods  employed 
at  present  do  not  The  burden  of  his  complaint  is,  "We  have, 
consciously,  or  imconsdously,  taught  for  knowledge  rather  than 
for  power."  The  aim  and  defect  as  applied  here  to  high-school 
English  seem  to  me  equally  pertinent  to  our  college  English. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  this  article  was  written,  and 
while  some  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the  teaching 
of  high-school  and  college  English,  conditions  are  still  far  from 
Utopian.  Ways  and  means  for  betterment  constantly  find  expres- 
sion in  various  journals,  and  the  teacher  has  a  wide  field  for  selec- 
tion. But  mere  method  can  avail  little  if  the  teacher  is  not  an 
inspirational  force  to  his  students,  if  he  cannot  awaken  in  them 
an  appreciation  for  his  subject,  "We  have,  consciously,  or  imcon- 
sciously,  taught  for  knowledge  rather  than  for  power." 

My  contention  in  this  paper  will  be  for  expressive  reading  as 
an  aid  in  the  teaching  of  literature  for  power — the  appreciative 
side,  let  us  say.  I  do  not  wish  to  imderestimate  the  teaching  of 
literature  for  knowledge — the  scientific  approach.  Undoubtedly 
this  should  play  an  important  part  in  our  teaching  methods,  but 
I  fear  that  in  this  day  of  King  Science  and  his  scholarly  worshipers, 
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English  has  become  incarcerated  in  the  laboratory  with  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  letter  which  killeth  has  crowded  out  the  spirit 
which  giveth  life.  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  except  those  of  our 
dead  selves;  for,  if  ghosts  walked,  I  am  convinced  that  many  of 
our  teachers  of  English  would  be  haimted  by  the  spirits  of  wronged 
authors  ciying  out  with  indignation,  '^Put  up  your  microscope 
and  your  scalpel  and  your  labeled  bottles.  Give  them  'the 
message'!" 

If  students  of  English  are  to  be  given  "  the  message,"  if  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  a  power  in  their  cultural  development,  then  the  apprecia- 
tive rather  than  the  scientific  side  of  literature  must  be  stressed. 
Students  must  be  made  to  feel  and  understand  the  essential  life  of 
the  piece  of  poetry  or  prose  imder  consideration.  How  can  this 
best  be  imparted?  By  the  fullest  interpretative  vocal  rendering 
of  the  author's  word.  Expressive  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
will  vitalize  the  classroom  teaching  of  English  as  nothing  else  can. 

In  teaching  grammar,  rhetoric,  philology,  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, and  various  criticisms  about  literature,  are  we  not  neglecting 
the  study  of  the  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  the  literatiure  itself  ? 
In  other  words,  do  we  stress  literature  as  a  power  in  expressing  life 
in  its  varied  phases,  and  do  we  try  to  awaken  in  the  student  a 
response  to  the  spirit  of  the  prose  or  poetry  ?  I  think  not,  or  at 
least  not  to  the  extent  that  we  should.  Consequently  much  of  the 
teaching  of  English  lacks  **pimch." 

If  part  of  the  hour  were  given  over  to  the  authors  themselves, 
and  the  teacher  endeavored  to  interpret  their  message  through 
sjonpathetic  reading,  the  work  of  teaching  English  wotdd  certainly 
be  more  oilturally  eflFective ;  it  would  become  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  teacher  and  student  alike.  Professor  Dowden  writes  in  his 
article  on  "The  Teaching  of  English  Literature,"  found  in  New 
'  Studies  in  Literature:  "Few  persons  nowadays  seem  to  feel  how 
powerful  an  instnunent  of  culture  may  be  foimd  in  modest,  intelli- 
gent, and  sympathetic  reading  aloud."  And  says  that  most 
lovable  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Harvard 
in  his  address,  "College  Teachers  and  College  Taught,"  "It  is  the 
duty  of  the  college  not  to  train  only,  but  to  inspire;  to  inspire  not 
to  learning  only,  but  to  a  disciplined  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
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literature,  in  art,  and  in  life,  to  a  catholic  taste,  to  a  universal 
sympathy." 

In  our  teaching  of  English,  let  us  remember  that  language  is 
primarily  for  the  ear,  not  for  the  eye.  The  written  word  is  ''the 
mere  image  or  phantom  of  the  living  and  animated  word."  This 
truth  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  for  in  Plato's  Phaedrus  Qowett's 
translation)  we  have  it  emmdated: 

Phaedrus — '*  You  mean  the  living  word  of  knowledge  which  has  a  soul,  and 
of  which  the  written  word  is  properly  no  more  than  an  image  ?" 
Socrates — ''Yes,  of  course,  that  is  what  I  mean." 

And  to  illustrate  how  the  voice  gives  life  to  the  written  word,  let 
me  take  two  words  frequently  foimd  in  combination — ^*'come" 
and  "here."  The  phrase  may  express  a  variety  of  emotions: 
Calling  a  dog — "  Come  here ! "  A  firm  father  dealing  with  an  obsti- 
nate little  child — "Come  here!"  A  football  coach  about  to  con- 
gratulate a  star  performer — "Come  here!"  A  carriage  is  dashing 
by;  a  child  is  in  the  street;  the  mother  cries  in  terror — "Come 
here!"  A  pugnacious  yoimgster  dares  another  to  cross  a  dead- 
line— ^"Come  here!"  A  mother  who  has  lost  her  husband  seeks 
consolation  in  her  children — "Come  here!"  A  college  student, 
seeing  a  pretty  girl  in  a  red  dress  going  down  the  street  calls  to  his 
chum — "Come  here!"  And  so  I  might  go  on  multiplying  the 
expressive  fimctions  of  this  little  phrase. 

Our  poetry  and  prose  are  replete  with  passages  which  may  mean 
this  or  that  according  to  the  intonation  of  the  voice.  Note,  for 
example,  Lady  Macbeth's  reply  to  her  husband  when  he  says, 
"K  we  should  fail?"  ShaU  it  be,  ''we  fail?"  (surprise),  or  "we 
fail"  (contempt),  or  "we  fail"  (resignation)  ? 

Literature,  then,  to  be  vital  must  receive  adequate  oral  inter- 
pretation. And  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
characterization  of  good  reading  is  to  be  foxmd  in  the  Bible  (Neh. 
8:8).  Professor  Corson  notes  this  passage  in  his  Aims  of  Literary 
Study.  "So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading."  "And 
the  scriptural  use  of  'understand,' "  says  Corson,  "has  reference 
not  to  the  discursive  intellect,  but  to  the  understanding  heart — 
to  a  sympathetic  appreciation  and  assimilation  of  divine  truth." 
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If  it  be  not  sacrilege,  let  me  paraphrase  a  verse  of  Scripture  to  ex- 
press  a  classroom  ideal  for  teachers  of  English :  ''Let  them  read  from 
the  works  of  the  immortals  distinctly ,  and  give  the  sense,  and  cause 
the  students  to  receive  the  reading  with  an  understanding  heart." 

What  I  have  said  of  expressive  reading  as  a  vitalizing  force  in 
the  classroom  teaching  of  English  should  apply  to  instruction  in 
English  composition  as  well  as  in  English  literature.  Much  of  that 
monotony,  for  teacher  and  student  alike,  which  so  often  characterizes 
the  hour  in  class,  when  the  whole  time  is  taken  up  with  rules  and 
criticism,  could  be  relieved  and  mutual  benefit  obtained,  if  some 
life  were  injected  into  the  lecture  by  readings  from  literattire.  The 
student  would  not  only  get  a  knowledge  of  good  form,  but  through 
this  commxmion  with  great  authors  he  would  receive  interesting 
subject-matter,  and,  perhaps,  acquire  a  taste  for  good  literature 
by  having  it  vitalized  for  him.  And  the  instructor,  highly  com- 
missioned to  deliver  "the  message,"  would  have  a  new  r61e,  and, 
I  venture  to  say,  a  more  inspiring  one,  for  him,  than  the  mere  enimci- 
ation  of  rules  for  the  comma,  or  the  familiar  rhetorical  trilogy — 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  what 
Professor  Sykes,  of  Columbia,  says  in  the  preface  of  his  little  book 
on  English  Composition:  "Composition  must  be  a  subject  giving 
oilture  as  well  as  discipline.  It  must  stimulate  and  nourish  the 
pupil's  mind  by  contact  with  a  rich  and  varied  subject-matter.  The 
pupil's  own  experiences  are  not  enough.  He  must  read  and  read 
aloud  and  be  read  to'^ 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  my  own  experience  in 
teaching  composition,  let  me  state  that  I  find  reading  in  the  class- 
room an  effective  adjunct  in  teaching  the  subject.  I  always  en- 
deavor to  make  the  reading  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the 
particular  work  at  hand.  Let  me  illustrate.  Recently  we  were 
dealing  with  paragraph  structtire.  I  read  "The  Bells"  in  class, 
and  giving  the  students  as  a  topic  sentence — "Poe's  poem,  'The 
Bells,'  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of  words  in  imitation 
of  sounds,"  I  asked  them  to  write  me  a  short  paragraph,  with  the 
injimction  to  keep  in  mind  the  principles  of  imity,  coherence,  and 
emphasis.  I  might  have  asked  them  to  write  me  a  paragraph  on  the 
essentials  of  good  paragraph  structure,  but  I  preferred  to  leave  that 
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technical  statement  for  the  dreary  oral  quiz;  and,  furthermore, 
their  effort  with  the  subject  given  would  show  me  whether  or  not  the 
principles  had  any  practical  value  for  them.  Again,  if  we  are  in 
description,  and  I  want  my  students  to  write  me  a  theme  contrast- 
ing two  characters,  I  may  read  them  Stevenson's  "A  Lodging  for  the 
Night,"  and  try  to  show  how  effectively  a  master-hand  has  done  that 
thing.  Or  when  we  are  dealing  with  narration,  and  I  desire  to 
impress  climax,  I  may  read  to  them  Stockton's  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger  ?  Then  I  ask  the  class  to  write  the  d6nouement,  and  so  relieve 
o\ir  suspense.  Thus  I  might  go  on  multiplying  examples — from 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Kipling,  and  even  from  Laura  Jean  Libby 
(though  the  latter  was  introduced  into  class  as  a  horrible  example). 
Well,  we  try  to  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  session  together. 
The  technical  routine  has  its  place  in  the  hour,  but  I  try  to  do  more 
than  expound  rules  and  ''whip  themes."  I  aim  to  awaken  the 
imagination,  exercise  the  sympathies,  and  create  enthusiasm. 
Doubtless  I  fall  far  short  of  my  purpose,  but  I  hope  that  I  succeed 
at  least  in  making  my  students  realize  that  English  composition  is 
not  all  dry  bones. 

If  expressive  reading  is  the  great  vitalizing  force  in  the  classroom 
teaching  of  English,  why  do  we  not  have  more  of  it  in  our  colleges 
and  imiversities  ?  I  think  of  two  good  reasons:  First,  because 
many  teachers  are  not  interested  in  the  appreciative  side  of  litera- 
tiire,  and,  consequently,  not  fitted  temperamentally  to  express 
Uteratiire  as  a  living  word;  secondly,  because  many  teachers, 
although  having  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  power  of 
literature,  do  not  possess  the  ability  to  read  with  expression. 

I  believe  that  the  first  class  are  hopeless  as  teachers — at  least 
for  xmdergraduates.  They  may  be  fairly  efficient  in  graduate  work, 
where  the  scientific  approach  is  the  main  consideration.  Don't 
you  see  these  men  at  work  ?  Can't  you  hear  the  machinery  click  ? 
They  spend  the  hour  droning  away  on  the  petrified  dative  in 
Chaucer,  or  as  philological  detectives 

....  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  daik, 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  Ark; 
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but  these  cloister  products  will  never  inspire  undergraduates,  for 
they  cannot  give  them  "  the  message."  Alas,  today  there  are  many 
of  these — the  insulated  intellect  ts^pe — ^in  oiu:  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Stevenson  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  them  in  his  "Apology 
for  Idlers" — ^men  (and  women  too)  "who  have  plied  their  book 
diligently  and  know  all  about  some  one  branch  or  another  of 
accepted  lore,  but  come  out  of  the  study  with  an  ancient  and  owl-like 
demeanor,  and  prove  dry,  stockish,  and  dyspeptic  in  all  the  better 
and  brighter  parts  of  life."  The  students  are  crying  for  bread,  and 
they  give  them  a  stone.    But  enough  of  Dr.  Dry-as-dust. 

As  to  the  second  class,  those  teachers  who  have  the  true  feeling 
for  literature  and  wish  to  give  "the  message,"  but  lack  the  ability 
to  read  with  expression,  there  is  a  remedy  for  them,  if  they  are  as 
frank  as  the  coiurtier  in  Hamlet,  in  confessing  that  they  have  not  the 
skill  to  play  upon  the  pipe.  These  must  learn  to  manipulate  the 
stops,  and  to  this  end  zealously  pursue  a  practical  course  in  expres- 
sive reading.  "A  systematic  and  scientific  cultivation  of  the  read- 
ing voice  should  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  reading  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literatiure,  as  that  of  the  singing  voice  is  conducted 
with  reference  to  the  rendering  of  the  masterpieces  of  music." 

To  be  siure,  some  teachers  have  more  natural  endowment  than 
others  fbr  expressive  reading,  and  such  come  to  the  training  with  a 
distinct  advantage;  but  let  the  less  fortunate  take  heart,  for,  to 
quote  Corson  from  The  Voice  and  Spiritual  Educaiian,  "The  organs 
of  speech  can  be  brought  by  intelligent  training  into  obedience  to 
the  will  and  feelings;  and  without  this  obedience  of  his  vocal  organs, 
a  reader,  whatever  be  his  other  qualifications,  cannot  do  his  best. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  a  musical  performer  who  has  sympathetically 
assimilated  the  composition  he  is  rendering,  but  whose  instrument 
is  badly  out  of  time." 

This  training  in  expressive  reading  should  have  begun  when  the 
prospective  teacher  was  in  knickerbockers  or  in  short  skirts.  But 
unfortunately  in  most  cases  it  has  not.  Reading  as  taught  in  the 
public  schools  is  generally  inefficient.  How  many  high-school  and 
college  students  have  the  ability  to  read  with  expression?  Can 
they  appreciate  effectively  the  spirit  of  what  they  read  without 
such  power?    Certain  words  cry  out  from  the  printed  page  for 
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special  favor,  but  they  receive  no  discrimination  from  the  deficient 
student  How  can  he  even  read  silently  with  intelligence,  if  he  is 
imable  to  do  so  aloud  ?  For  ''in  silent  reading  an  appreciation  of 
matter  and  form  must  be  largely  due  to  an  imaginative  transfer- 
ence to  the  ear  of  what  is  taken  in  by  the  eye.''  If  you  ask  a  col- 
lege student  to  read  any  prose  or  poetic  passage  extempore,  what 
is  the  result  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ?  ''He  will  read  it  in  a 
most  bimgling  way,  with  an  imperfect  articulation  and  without 
any  proper  grouping  or  perspective."  I  shall  never  forget  a 
dramatic  scene  that  occurred  in  Professor  Kittredge's  Shakeq>eare 
class  at  Harvard.  At  the  time,  we  were  reading  King  LeoTj  and 
Professor  Kittredge  asked  Mr.  Smith  to  read  a  passage  from  the 
text.  His  rendition  of  the  lines  was  hesitating,  miunbling,  monoto- 
nous, and  altogether  painful  for  him  and  the  class.  And  then  the 
tempest  broke.  Professor  Kittredge  hurled  his  anathema:  "I  don't 
want  to  be  brutal,  but  you — ^you  don't  know  how  to  read.  You 
ought  to  take  a  course  in  reading!" 

Our  professor's  advice  to  the  embarrassed  destroyer  of  values 
applies  to  the  average  college  student.  He  ought  to  take  work  in 
reading,  and  every  university  and  college  should  supply  this  need 
by  offering  a  practical  course  in  expression  \mder  the  department  of 
Public  Speaking. 

For  those  teachers  of  English  who  need  this  training  in  expres- 
sive reading  but  have  failed  to  get  it  while  in  high  school,  or  college, 
or  while  doing  graduate  work,  I  would  recommend  a  course  in  a 
good  simtmier  school,  or  private  instruction  \mder  some  competent 
teacher  during  the  scholastic  year.  Certainly  this  instruction  is 
necessary  if  the  teacher  of  English  is  to  present  his  subject  in  a  vital, 
inspiring  manner.  Furthermore,  his  ability  to  read  will  naturally 
improve  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  for  the  speaking  voice  and  the 
reading  voice  are  inseparable.  If  the  teacher  learns  to  read  with 
expression,  he  will  talk  and  lecture  with  expression. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendency  today  to  value  the  teacher 
of  English  solely  for  his  erudition.  It  is  presumed  that  if  he  has 
completed  a  certain  amount  of  graduate  work  in  his  subject,  he  is 
qualified  to  instruct  college  undergraduates.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  the  truth.    There  is  a  vast  difference  between  learning  and 
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learning  how.  All  scholars  are  not  good  teachers.  "I  sxispect," 
says  Dean  Briggs,  in  a  recent  address, ''  that  in  judging  the  equip- 
ment of  the  college  teacher  today  we  overrate  learning,  especially 
the  learning  revealed  (or  concealed)  in  research,  and  underrate  that 
personal  magnetism  and  that  love  of  imparting  without  which 
no  teacher  can  wake  his  pupils  into  intellectxial  enthusiasm." 

To  be  a  success  in  the  classroom,  then,  the  teacher  must  know 
how  to  impart  his  subject,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  expressive 
reading  is  the  handmaid  to  the  efficient  teaching  of  English  for 
undergraduates.  The  well-poised  scholar  and  the  inspiring  teacher 
combined  is  the  ideal  composite  type  we  should  have  behind  the 
desk.  And  if  a  teacher  of  English  is  not  so  fortimate  as  to  have 
stored  away  all  the  knowledge  connoted  by  the  doctorate,  but 
has  the  ability  to  present  dynamically  what  he  does  know,  I  believe 
he  is  a  far  greater  force  in  the  classroom  than  the  pseudo-artiUery- 
man  with  more  ammunition,  but  who  is  "gim  shy." 

As  I  look  back  on  my  college  days  in  the  English  classroom,  I 
realize  that  the  professors  who  left  the  deepest  impress  upon  me 
were  those  who  vitalized  their  teaching  by  expressive  reading. 
Much  of  what  they  told  me  about  literature  I  cannot  now  recall; 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  the  lUeraiure  that  they  made  live  for  me 
by  their  oral  interpretation  of  it.  They  made  me  feel  what  they 
read,  and  imbued  me  with  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  good  litera- 
ture. Those  days  often  furnish  me  delightful  retrospection. 
Again  I  am  at  Brown,  and  I  hear  Bronson's  sympathetic  voice 
bringing  out  the  tender  pathos  of  Lamb — 

''I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 

or  I  listen  to  Manly  as  he  revives  the  quaint  melody  of  Chaucer's 

verse — 

''A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  freedom  and  curteisie." 

or  again,  I  enter  the  English  Composition  classroom,  not  like  the 
schoolboy,  "unwillingly  to  school,"  but  with  pleasant  anticipation, 
for  I  know  that  he  who  later  became  editor  of  The  NcUiony  and  died 
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at  his  post,  EI[ammond  Lamont,  will  make  the  hour  interestiiig. 
Nor  am  I  disappointed.  I  leave  the  classroom  all  a^ow  with 
syn^Mithy  and  indignation,  for  ''Ham"  has  deq>ly  stirred  me  by 
his  interpretation  of  Stevenson's  Defence  of  Palher  Damien — 

"You  had  a  father;  suppose  this  tale  were  about  him,  and  some  infoanant 
bnni^t  it  to  you,  proof  in  his  hand.  I  am  not  makmg  too  hig^  an  estimate  of 
your  emotional  nature  when  I  suppose  you  wcniki  regret  the  drcumstance? 
that  you  would  feel  the  tale  of  frailty  the  more  keenly  since  it  shamed  the 
author  of  your  days  ?  and  that  the  last  thing  you  would  do  would  be  to  publish 
it  in  the  religious  press  ?  Well,  the  man  who  tried  to  do  what  Damien  did, 
is  my  father,  and  the  father  of  the  man  in  the  Apia  bar,  and  the  father  of  all 
who  love  goodness,  and  he  was  your  father  too,  if  God  had  given  ycm  gnux  to 
see  it." 

And  then,  after  a  long  absence  from  academic  halls,  I  am  at 

Harvard,  attentive  to  Professor  Copeland  in  the  full  Hit  of  Kip- 

Hng's  "Ben  Buoy"— 

"I  dip  and  I  surge  and  I  swing 
In  the  rip  of  the  racing  tide, 
By  the  gates  of  doom  I  sing, 
On  the  horns  of  death  I  ride, 

or  I  sit  receptive  while  Kittredge  as  Hamlet  makes  his  serious 
inquiries  of  the  guards;  or  I  hear  the  resonant  voice  of  Neilson 
rolling  out  those  sonorous  lines  from  Milton's  AreopagUica — 

"Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  rousing  herself 
like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks.  Methinks 
I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazded 
eyes  at  the  fuU  midday  beam;  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at 
the  foimtain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance;  while  the  idiole  noise  of  timorous  and 
flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year 
of  sects  and  schisms." 

Great  teachers,  these  men — ^most  of  them  great  scholars,  and 
their  effectiveness  for  me  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  expressive 
reading  in  the  classroom.  I  owe  them  a  debt  of  profound  gratitude. 
They  gave  me  "  the  message,"  and  I  was  not  blind  to  the  heavenly 
vision. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  students  in  English  today  are  not  waiting 
for  this  same  message.  They  have  the  right  to  expect  it.  Let  us 
give  "the  message"  to  them. 
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Apparently  all  teachers  of  composition  are  agreed  upon  the 
propositions  that  the  student's  experience  is  a  proper  source  upon 
which  to  draw  for  composition  material,  and  that  the  problem  of 
really  coming  at  this  experience  is  not  an  easy  one.  Certainly  in 
current  writing  upon  the  matter  no  word  is  more  common  than  this 
same  word,  "experience,"  but  the  term  has  a  very  wide  variety 
of  meanings.  From  one  side  comes  the  dictum  that  the  student's 
mental  resources  are  easily  and  quickly  pumped  dry,  that  the  first 
consideration  is  the  getting  of  something  into  his  mind,  while  the 
getting  of  something  out  of  him  is  left  for  a  later  day;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  folk  equally  certain  that  the  material  for  expression 
lying  in  the  student's  mind  is  practically  unlimited.  As  usual,  both 
beliefs  have  at  least  a  bit  of  truth  in  them:  the  first,  diligent  in 
avoiding  the  dead  level  of  every  day,  betrays  a  somewhat  too 
static,  academic  standard  to  serve  the  purposes  of  composition 
teaching  such  as  our  modem  conditions  seem  to  demand;  the 
second  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  exhaust  itself  in  the 
commonplace.  Perhaps  the  practice  of  setting  the  "pupil's 
experience"  alongside  "his  reading"  and  "his  other  studies"  as  a 
source  of  composition  material,  as  is  done  in  our  college-entrance 
requirements,  may  be  responsible  in  part  for  this  latter  tendency. 
There  exists,  at  any  rate,  a  rather  general  habit  of  accepting  this 
classification  of  experience,  that  is,  accepting  it  as  a  working  hy- 
pothesis upon  which  to  base  an  organization  of  composition  teach- 
ing. The  grouping  has  been  usefid  in  bringing  about  an  excellent 
reform  in  teaching  methods;  but  a  campaign  slogan  may  very 
possibly  prove  an  unsafe  principle  of  organization. 

Now,  normally,  experience  is  anything — sight,  sound,  feeling, 
idea,  what  not — that  falls  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  conscious- 
ness.   But  for  the  purposes  of  composition,  that  is,  the  arrangement 
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of  the  symbols  of  ideas  and  feelings  in  clear,  interesting,  and  effective 
expression,  only  those  parts  of  this  complex  mass  are  available  upon 
which  the  attention  or,  better  still,  the  active  interest,  of  the  person 
has  been  centered — ^focused,  if  that  term  carries  the  notion  better. 
With  such  a  definition,  or  rather  descrq>tion  of  the  matter,  the 
proposition  that  experience  should  furnish  material  for  composition 
becomes  the  veriest  commonplace.  The  crux  of  the  difficulty  faUs 
at  the  determination  of  the  fields  or  areas  of  the  person's  eaperi^ce 
that  are  vivid  enough  or  sufficiently  well  developed  to  answer  the 
demands  of  expression  or  to  demand  some  form  of  expression. 
Here  are  two  essential  tests  of  the  fitness  of  a  theme  for  composition: 
Has  it  been  attended  to  ?  and.  Does  it  demand  expression  ?  When 
the  first  condition  is  fulfilled,  we  may  have  good  speech  and  writing; 
with  the  second  realized,  we  get  the  best. 

One  reason,  possibly,  why  commonplaces  have  seemed  to 
exhaust  the  field  of  eaperience  is  the  fact  that  they  are  so  easy  to 
find  in  the  lot.  They  are  like  wild  grass  and  weeds,  growing  in  any 
soil  and  requiring  no  cultivation;  and  teachers,  crowded  by  the 
demand  for  many  compositions,  are  content  to  take  what  comes, 
with  scant  concern  for  the  meagemess  of  the  cr(^.  Hence  it  comes 
that  in  the  phrases  of  current  reports  in  teachers'  meetings  and  in 
textbooks,  as  well  as  in  syllabus  recommendations,  the  piq>il's 
studies  in  school  and  his  general  knowledge  have  been  crowded  out 
of  the  field  of  his  experience.  For  this  there  is  no  soimd  reason. 
A  boy  splits  kindling  or  he  marks  out  a  football  field;  he  also  studies 
open-hearth  furnaces  in  chemistry  and  Macbeth  in  English.  On  the 
basis  of  experience  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  for  assuming  the 
kindling-splitting  or  the  gridiron-marking  to  be  any  better  sort  of 
theme  for  composition  than  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the 
weird  women  on  Macbeth  or  the  faults  of  the  Bessemer  process: 
indeed  either  of  the  latter  two  may,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  tests 
already  suggested,  be  much  better  than  either  of  the  first  two. 
But  another  consideration  should  enter,  namely,  a  thought  as  to 
the  value  of  the  composition  exercise  for  the  developing  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil;  for  experience  i3  not  suspended,  as  one  might 
sometimes  suppose,  when  the  boy  and  girl  enter  the  classroom,  and 
a  theme  must  never  be  taken  out  of  their  experience,  but  rather  it 
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must,  from  first  to  last,  be  kept  in  that  experience,  not  alone  that 
the  mastery  of  technical  details  may  be  conserved,  but  that  the 
work  itself  may  serve  to  clarify  or  develop  some  part  of  the  experi- 
ence, which  is  the  growing  personality,  whatever  be  the  immediate 
content  of  consciousness. 

A  theme  from  the  class  in  biology  or  from  the  boy's  knowledge 
of  moving  pictures  or  the  girl's  knowledge  of  drawing  is,  therefore, 
just  as  much  a  theme  from  personal  experience,  the  conditions 
stated  being  observed,  as  any  account  of  the  making  of  a  conmion- 
place  shirtwaist;  and  it  may  have  the  added  value  of  being  some^ 
thing  about  which  the  boy  or  girl  has  thought  or  felt  deeply,  so 
that  the  exercise  in  speaking  or  writing  may  serve  to  clarify  and 
enrich  both.  Under  such  conditions  we  have  the  highest  service 
of  the  study  of  composition. 

It  is  upon  such  grounds  that  the  following  two  experiments, 
worked  out  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  genuine  experience  of  the 
pupils  and  to  cover  the  field  in  some  adequate  fashion,  are  based. 
The  first  represents  an  effort  to  treat  the  pupil's  work  in  other 
classes  as  a  part  of  his  experience;  the  second,  a  variation  of  the 
so-called  supplementary  reading,  deals  similarly  with  the  pupil's 
general  knowledge. 

In  the  high  school  the  exchange  of  papers  for  criticism  on 
subject-matter  by  one  dq)artment  and  on  form  by  another  is 
usually  complicated  and,  except  for  very  short  periods,  tmsatis- 
factory.  The  assignment  of  topics  for  such  work  involves  extra 
work  for  teachers  to  an  amoimt  that  hardly  seems  to  be  fairly 
balanced  by  the  results  secured.  More  to  the  point  is  the  criticism 
that  by  this  method  we  frequently  fail  to  come  at  the  most  desirable 
elements  of  the  pupil's  experience.  The  plan  here  outUned  secures 
the  topics  through  the  pupil  himself  and  checks  the  result  by  lists 
furnished  by  the  teachers  of  other  subjects.  In  practice  it  has 
produced  desirable  results. 

At  the  opening  of  the  term  the  pupil  is  required  to  begin  the 
keeping  of  a  list  of  topics  taken  from  his  work  in  history,  science, 
and  other  studies.  It  is  explained  that  these  may  be  topics  upon 
which  he  has  recited  or  has  written  reports,  or  simply  matters  in 
which  he  has  for  one  reason  or  another  become  interested.    He 
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may  even  use  for  free  translation  some  passage  he  has  liked  in  his 
language  work.  In  this  fashion  we  secure  the  fulfilment  of  our 
first  condition,  namely,  that  the  pupil's  attention  at  least  should 
have  been  centered  upon  the  theme  in  hand.  This  list  must  be  a 
growing  list,  and  to  assure  himself  of  this  fact  the  teacher  must 
make  frequent  rapid  inspections  of  the  small  notebook  in  which 
the  list  is  kept.  Here  is  a  real  difficulty,  but  one  that  may  be  over- 
come with  diligence.  Of  course  there  are  some  recalcitrants; 
some,  too,  who  are  habitually  against  the  government.  Of  such, 
this  method  rather  decreases  than  increases  the  number.  Then 
there  are  those  to  whom  nothing  in  all  the  range  of  theic  work 
seems  to  make  any  appeal.  For  such  the  stimulus  of  this  compo- 
sition requirement  has  not  infrequently  proved  a  means  of  mental 
salvation  by  way  of  forcing  some  particular  interest. 

As  to  method.  Suppose  a  begiiming.  Each  pupil  is  ready  with 
two  or  more  topics,  and  the  teacher  may  pass  rapidly  around  the 
class,  indicating  for  each  one  a  topic  he  thinks  well  to  begin  with. 
A  piece  of  ten-minute  writing  should  be  done,  the  chief  considera- 
tion being  that  the  opening  sentence  should  be  dear  and  fitted  to 
secure  the  interest  of  the  English  class.  All  criticism  should  be 
made  inmiediately  by  the  teacher,  who  can  pass  from  one  pupil 
to  another,  frequently  reading  a  sentence  aloud  to  test  its  worth. 
For  another  day  the  point  for  criticism  may  be  the  proportioning  of 
the  various  items  in  the  paragraph;  again,  the  use  of  illustrations. 

Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  prime  requirement  is 
that  the  writing  should  be  adapted  to  the  English  class.  This 
at  once  secures  a  public  different  from  that  faced  in  the  history  or 
chemistry  class,  and  the  pupil  soon  sees  that  he  must  rearrange 
his  ideas,  recast  his  sentences,  in  order  to  assure  for  himself  the 
attention  of  his  audience.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  him  to  propor- 
tion his  material  properly,  to  see  that,  without  losing  the  accuracy 
required  for  the  special  recitation  or  report  in  the  subject,  he  may 
enforce  attention  and  interest  and  more  lasting  effect  by  giving  a 
larger  amoimt  of  time  to  some  parts  or  by  changing  the  order  of 
statement  he  has  foimd  in  his  textbook,  perhaps  putting  first  some 
item  that  may  be  familiar  to  some  of  his  audience. 

The  most  searching,  and  in  practice  the  most  satisfactory  test 
of  this  preliminary  writing  comes  when  themes  of  this  type  are  to 
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be  presented  orally  in  dass.  Generally  each  pupil  is  allowed  to 
present  a  theme  of  his  own  choosing,  a  few  minutes  being  given  in 
the  class-hour  for  rapid  preparation.  About  two  or  three  minutes 
may  be  allowed  for  each  speech.  The  speaker  must  be  dear  in 
statement,  he  must  interest  the  dass,  and  he  must  answer,  if  he 
can,  any  reasonable  question  that  may  be  put  to  him  by  a  member 
of  the  dass  when  he  has  finished  his  talk.  Of  course  this  question- 
ing must  be  limited  in  amount,  but  even  so  it  serves  a  good  purpose. 
For  example,  in  one  exercise  a  boy  had  just  given  us  a  three  minutes' 
talk  on  the  action  of  geysers.  When  he  had  finished  someone  asked, 
"But  why  does  not  that  cork  or  cold  water  you  speak  of  get  hot  ?*' 
That  was  a  new  idea,  and  the  boy  could  not  answer;  but  next  day 
he  was  on  hand  with  a  brief  and  satisfactory  accoimt  of  the  matter. 
No  talk  from  the  teacher  about  deamess  was  needed.  At  another 
time  a  girl,  talking  about  a  laboratory  exercise  in  botany,  used  the 
expression,  "We  proved.''  When  she  had  fiinished,  someone 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  what  she  told  us  of  the  experiment 
showed  proof  of  the  statement  she  had  proposed,  and  the  dass 
agreed  that  the  point  had  been  left  doudy.  She,  too,  appeared  a 
day  or  two  later  with  a  statement  that  was  satisfactory. 

Talks  on  topics  in  history  also,  when  the  speaker  has  held  too 
dosdy  to  the  language  of  some  book,  have  failed  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  class.  In  such  a  case  the  speaker  is  stopped  at  once  and  the 
reason  for  failure  pointed  out,  sometimes  by  the  teacher,  but  fre- 
quently by  some  member  of  the  dass,  for  after  a  few  exercises  the 
piq>ils  learn  quickly  to  grasp  the  difference  between  book  language 
and  speech  language.  The  English  class  is  made  to  form  a  little 
"world  outside  the  classroom,"  a  little  "public,"  demanding,  as 
does  the  larger  world,  that  one  who  would  speak  to  it  must  adapt 
hhnself  and  his  words  to  the  given  conditions.  It  is,  however,  on 
the  whole,  an  interested  public,  generous  and  sympathetic;  hence 
its  judgments  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  and  it  may  safely  be 
encouraged  to  demand  pretty  strict  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker.  Besides,  what  is  more  important,  the  speaker,  in  the 
course  of  such  a  process  of  adapting  his  material,  has  taken  that 
which  was  already  part  of  his  experience  and  has  made  it  even  more 
thoroughly  his  own. 

Of  course  there  are  diffioilties  in  working  out  this  scheme. 
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To  some  pupils  there  mxist  be  pennitted  the  use  of  a  little  longer 
time  for  giving  an  adequate  statement  of  a  topic;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  always  some  idio  will  not  need  three  minutes. 
Then  it  will  be  difficidt  to  convince  a  few  pupils  who  have  come  up 
to  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  with  high  marks,  but  who  are  mere 
memory  reels,  that  they  need  to  do  something  more  than  memorize 
a  text.  The  medicine  of  a  few  low  marks  will  be  very  bitter  to 
these.  Some  teachers  also  think  the  task  of  speaking  only  three 
minutes  and  saying  anything  worth  while  beyond  the  power  of 
fourth-year  pupils,  yet  these  same  teachers  will  accq>t,  and  rightly, 
short  written  themes  that  do  not  require  more  than  a  minute  and  a 
half  or  two  minutes  to  read  in  the  dass.  We  are  very  short  as  yet 
on  standards  of  judgment  in  oral  work. 

The  second  experiment  referred  to  above  is  designed  to  treat 
some  of  the  pupil's  general  knowledge  or  his  original  interests  as  a 
part  of  his  experience.  It  depends  for  its  justification  upon  the 
following  notions:  first,  that  most  pupUs  in  the  upper  years  of  the 
high  school,  certainly  in  the  fourth  year,  have  very  real  and  worthy 
interests,  genuine  parts  of  their  experience,  which  are  worth  develc^ 
ing  through  directed  reading  and  which  will,  therefore,  furnish 
excellent  and  proper  material  for  exercise  in  expression;  second, 
that  one  right  approach  to  good  reading  for  the  pupil  is  through 
these  interests.  Our  experience  with  so-called  supplementary  read- 
ing has  been  far  from  satisfactory;  so  we  did  away  with  the  term 
altogether,  and  in  place  of  giving  out  a  list  of  books  to  read  from 
we  called  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  in  some  fourth-year  classes, 
for  themes  or  subjects  that  the  pupUs  themselves  were  interested 
in.  What  we  decided  tentatively  to  call  ^'special"  reading  was  to 
be  related  to  the  themes  thus  secured.  Two  weeks  were  allowed 
for  the  gathering  of  the  topics,  and  in  that  time  we  got  what  we 
wanted.  The  topics  were  handed  in  on  smaU  sheets  of  paper  oi 
imif  orm  size,  on  which  the  readings  suggested  by  the  teacher  mig^t 
conveniently  be  entered.  Meanwhile  conferences  were  necessary. 
Some  pupils  found  it  hard  to  grasp  the  fact  that  no  restriction  of 
subjects  had  been  made.  In  a  few  cases  pupils  reported  that  they 
had  no  interests.  Some  of  these  were  known  as  the  best  all-round 
students,  but  the  surface  of  their  field  of  experience  s^peared 
curiously  uniform — a  fact  that  admits  of  various  e]qplanations. 
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In  aU  cases,  however,  a  little  conference  developed  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  area  could  be  found  that  had  the  roots  of  mountains  m  it. 

The  teacher's  task  was  to  fit  to  the  topics  presented  reading- 
material  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  very  closely  with  what 
the  pupil  may  already  have  read  and  to  lead  out  into  larger  related 
fields,  with  a  pointing  toward  the  open  coimtry  of  poetry  Ijring  all 
around.  This  process  resulted  in  reading-groups  very  diflferent 
from  the  usual  book  lists,  but,  we  are  persuaded,  rather  nearer 
to  the  normal  method  of  reading  pursued  by  most  educated  people. 
Some  themes  called  for  historical  essays,  short  biographies,  or 
pieces  of  good  scientific  writing;  others  began  with  a  novel  or  a 
short  story,  and  then  ran  into  the  essay.  Wherever  possible  the 
reading  of  some  poetry  was  included  in  the  pupil's  group.  This 
was  not  restricted  to  "  standard  "  poetry,  but  the  current  magazines 
were  called  into  service  for  poetry  of  modem  life.  Something  of 
advantage  at  any  rate  is  gained  when  a  boy,  starting  from  his 
interest  in  aeroplanes,  comes  to  feel  that  a  man  has  embodied  in 
one  of  two  or  three  short  poems  or  in  a  line  or  two  a  ''good" 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  aviator,  or  when  a  girl  interested  in 
modem  social  and  charitable  work  for  children  finds  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  verse  the  age-long,  exceeding  bitter  cry.  A  pupil 
interested  in  decoration,  whose  attention  has  somewhere  been 
called  to  Greek  pottery,  has  made  a  real  connection  with  poetry 
when  he  has  approached  Keats's  ''Ode  on  a  Grecian  Um"  from 
this  direction. 

A  few  specimen  groups  of  reading  are  given  below.  It  may  be 
objected  that  much  of  this  is  not  literature.  Frankly,  it  was  not 
the  design  to  force  reading  of  literature,  but,  starting  from  a  genuine 
bit  of  the  pupil's  experience,  to  get  a  reading  into  literature.  To  a 
certain  very  beautiful  and  interesting  little  lake  that  I  know  of 
there  are  at  least  two  approaches.  You  may  deliberately  follow 
the  ancient  stream  bed  and  go  down  the  precipice  where  once  the 
torrent  crashed  and  so  find  the  lake;  or  you  may  go  into  the  gorge 
below  after  delicious  berries  or  fems,  and  so  wandering  come  upon 
the  shore.  The  satisfactions  in  the  two  approaches  are  different; 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  which  is  better. 

The  final  test  of  this  reading  came  in  the  form  of  one  written 
and  one  oral  report.    The  oral  reports  were  tested  by  the  same 
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criteria  that  were  used  in  the  case  of  the  short  topics  discussed 

above,  but  more  time  was  allowed,  and  the  results  in  dass  interest 

and  in  mastery  of  the  process  of  presenting  such  material  in  public 

seem  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  plan.    The  teacher  who 

worked  out  the  plan  most  thoroughly  sa3rs  in  her  report: 

The  students  enjoyed  the  work,  entered  into  it  with  enthusiasm,  and 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  were  to  have  some  freedom  of  choice, 
and  that  they  were  to  have  a  chance  to  interest  someone  else  in  subjects  that 
they  enjoyed.  A  certain  indq>endent  pride  was  created  in  the  pupik,  idiose 
q;>inions  and  taste  were  to  be  re^)ected  in  these  matters.  The  plan  gave 
ezcdlent  practice  in  oral  work:  whatever  ability  the  student  possessed  he 
was  allowed  to  use.    It  encouraged  a  ^[>irit  of  confidence  and  cardul  ej^nressi^m. 

The  following  q)ecimen  groups  will  illustrate  the  plan  followed: 

Immigraiion:  The  Mdtmg  Pot,  by  ZangwiU,  or  The  Promised  Land,  by 
Mary  Antin;  The  Makmg  of  an  American,  by  Jacob  Riis;  The  TraU  of  the 
Immigrant;  ''Handic^>s  in  America,"  Survey,  January,  191a 

Wood-carving:  The  life  of  one  of  the  great  carvers;  use  of  wood  in 
mediaeval  churdies — a  history  of  art;  story  of  Hdker  als  die  Kir  eke;  The 
Wood  Carver  of  'Lympus. 

Oratory:  Life  of  Buriie  or  Pitt  (or  some  other  orator);  read  ddntes 
on  slavery  question;  study  one  famous  speedi  in  drama;  reproduce  argument 
of  a  speech  by  Webster  or  Douglas. 

These  plans  of  work  we  regard  as  just  what  they  are  called  in 
this  article,  ^'experiments";  but  they  have  worked.  Each  is 
capable  of  development,  provided  the  basal  motive  of  treating  the 
pupil's  entire  life  as  his  experience  be  kq>t  in  view.  This  done,  one 
certain  result  follows:  the  teacher  comes  to  know  his  pupils  very 
much  more  intimately  than  he  does  by  most  other  means.  That 
is  of  no  small  advantage.  A  somewhat  closer  relation  with  other 
departments  is  established,  and  a  workable  scheme  of  holding  aU 
written  work  accountable  on  the  score  of  English  b^ins  to  take 
form.  In  the  second  experiment  the  reading  themes  cover  a  very 
wide  range,  and  some  of  the  groups  are  much  more  extended  and 
''deep"  than  others;  all  because  the  individual  pupSis  are  the  units, 
and  they  differ  widely.  Yes,  the  making  oi  these  reading  groiqis 
mvolved  some  library  work  for  the  teacher,  but  the  returns  in 
greater  dass  interest  and  lessened  quantity  of  theme-reading  mcne 
than  counterbalanced  any  ^parent  excess  here. 
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As  I  write,  twelve  copies  of  the  English  Journal  Ue  neatly  piled 
upon  the  table  at  my  side.  That  number  constitutes,  I  beUeve,  the 
total  output  of  the  magazine,  though  one  more  will  appear  pres- 
ently, and  after  that  who  knows  how  many  ?  The  neatness  of  the 
pile  means  nothing,  of  course.  That  and  a  careful  sequence  of 
arrangement  appeared  to  be  momentarily  fitting — ^just  why,  in  the 
word  of  Sir  Toby  Belch,  I  "defy"  explanation.  Yet,  by  way  of 
clearing  my  character  of  a  too  hasty  judgment,  I  might  say  that 
during  the  semester  just  passed  I  have  been  conducting  a  class  in 
the  teaching  of  English,  and  as  a  text  have  used  the  English  Journal. 
All  of  us  subscribed,  just  as  classes  subscribe  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
— ^without,  however,  in  this  case,  reduced  rates.  We  read,  dis- 
cussed, wrote  papers,  examined  the  product  of  high-school  pupils, 
went  through,  in  fact,  all  the  lawful  processes.  And,  pour  prendre 
cong6f  I  required  each  member  of  the  class — there  were  eleven  in  all 
— to  present  on  a  certain  day  a  final  paper,  a  r6sum6,  an  embodi- 
ment of  their — ^I've  forgotten  just  how  I  put  it.  I  simply  wanted 
them  to  imagine  themselves  as  about  to  teach — ^what  would  be  their 
approach,  what  their  equipment  ? 

This  article  is  a  composite  of  those  papers.  I  had  seen  nothing 
just  like  it,  and  naturally  cherished  the  thought  that  it  might 
present  an  interesting  point  of  view.  In  all  cases  I  shall  be  true 
not  only  to  the  spirit  but  to  the  very  wording  of  those  two  men  and 
nine  women,  an  improvement,  I  think,  over  King  Alfred's  rule,  "if 
not  word  for  word,  sense  for  sense."  Yet  for  obvious  reasons  I 
shall  arrange  somewhat  and  shall  "cut"  a  good  deal.  Some  of  the 
students,  I  might  add,  were  teaching  in  the  schools  in  town;  all  of 
them  were  "observing."  From  now  on,  then,  I  hold  myself  no 
longer  responsible.  I  am  an  impassive  editor,  neither  commenting 
upon  opinions  I  do  not  hold  nor  endeavoring  to  reconcile  disagree- 
ments among  my  contributors. 
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It  is  rather  confusing  to  one  in  search  of  the  method  of  teaching 
English  to  find  so  many  radically  different  solutions  to  the  same 
general  problem,  each  claiming  to  be  the  long-sought-for  device 
which  will  make  the  teaching  of  English  easy  and  fruitful.  If  there 
were  only  some  tried-out  method  or  device  which,  when  faithfully 
followed,  would  hnsxg  the  results  automatically,  how  delightful  and 
relieving  it  would  be!  I  set  about  studying  these  devices  and 
conq>aring  them.  Their  very  multiplicity  has  a  liberating  tend- 
ency. I  would  read  the  articles  carefully  and  then  go  down  to 
t^e  high  school  and  make  observations  and  come  home  and  reflect 
iqxm  the  devices,  comparing  them  in  my  mind  with  those  that  were 
used  when  /  was  in  high  school.  Then  I  would  try  to  think  how  I 
would  apply  these  methods  with  high-school  pupils  I  knew.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  could  not  fix  upon  any  device  which  promised  to  solve 
this  problem  of  teaching  English  for  me  as  an  individual. 

Another  phase  that  bothers  me  is  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
all  the  writers  and  lecturers  I  have  heard  that  high-school  pupils  are 
nearer  an  average  in  culture  and  attainments  than  I  have  found 
them  to  be.  One  has  only  to  observe  a  little  to  find  out  that  one 
cannot  count  on  any  such  conmion  possession  here  in  the  high  school 
or  even  in  college;  one  cannot  even  depend  upon  a  standard  of 
preparation  received  in  the  grades.  I  believe  that  we  expect  too 
much  originality  from  high-school  pupils.  I  think,  if  I  were  given 
a  class  which  was  backward  in  expression,  I  should  give  them  more 
literature  and  less  composition  for  a  while.  I  should  have  short 
themes  and  exercises  to  improve  writing  and  should  try  to  correlate 
the  studies  of  each  individual  with  his  English  work.  I  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  all  form  and  no  substance,  and  that  what 
the  origihators  of  the  various  devices  were  endeavoring  to  do  was  to 
reach  out  and  touch  the  diverse  interests  of  their  pupils  in  order 
that  they  might  have  something  to  express. 

Correctness,  I  should  say,  should  be  a  primary  end.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  that  purpose  too  apparent  in 
our  teaching,  but  back  in  our  conscioxisness  it  should  have  a  firm 
place.  If  we  succeed  in  training  our  pupils  to  write  a  good  letter 
in  English  that  is  idiomatic,  or  a  paper  such  as  would  be  given  before 
a  school  club,  we  have  done,  perhaps,  the  most  for  them  that  four 
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years  of  high  school,  under  present  conditions,  can  do.  In  these 
days  of  slang  and  indifference,  it  is  more  than  will  be  done  with 
many.  I  believe  the  first  two  years  can  be  better  given  over  to 
such  papers  as  our  daily  themes  than  to  the  more  specific  formal 
essays,  stories,  expositions.  We  should  endeavor  to  keep  the 
subject-matter  within  the  range  of  the  writers'  personal  experience 
— ^this  seems  to  be  a  good  principle  to  bear  in  mind.  The  teacher 
has  to  know  something  of  each  student's  life  to  do  this,  for  many 
will  not  know  that  they  have  personal  experiences. 

It  is  not  imreasonable,  however,  to  expect  that  one  or  two  from 
each  year's  pupils  will  show  aptness  and  some  interest  in  writing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  should  have  our  very  best  teaching.  In 
the  December  English  Journal  a  Miss  Battey,  of  Kansas,  tells  of  a 
little  sketch  of  one  of  her  pupils  being  accq>ted  by  the  Outlook  and 
of  the  effect  of  this  upon  her  class.  I  do  not  hope  for  such  an 
unusual  happening  among  my  future  flock,  but  I  do  look  forward  to 
having  one  or  two  articles  each  year  that  the  local  papers,  at  least, 
can  publish  without  qualms.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump;  there  is  nothing  so  magic  to  English  students  as  writing 
for  publication. 

How  shall  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching  of  composition  be  tested 
or  evaluated?  How  can  we  maintain  in  our  students  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  English  classics?  The  solution  of  this  twofold 
problem  is  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  thin  air.  First,  the  teacher's 
foundation.  His  preparation  must  be  thorough.  Next  to 
thoroughness — and  without  this,  thoroughness  is  like  bread  with- 
out salt — comes  interest.  Not  simulated  interest,  but  true,  sincere 
love  for  the  work.  Perhaps  one  of  the  ways  to  make  effective  the 
teaching  of  EngUsh  is  for  the  teacher  to  keq>  his  own  interest 
imflagging  after  several  trips  on  the  high-school  route  to  English. 
But  the  teacher  is  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  It  is  his  duty  to 
vary  the  course  with  new  methods  and  little  side-trips. 

The  other  part  to  the  problem  and  the  most  variable  part  is  the 
pupil.  The  teacher's  knowledge  and  interest  are  not  going  to 
transfer  themselves  to  the  student  by  sheer  mental  telq>athy. 

m 

James's  four  laws  of  habit  formation  might  be  adapted  to  apply  to 
the  teaching  of  a  lesson.    Start  the  new  habit  (lesson)  with  a  big 
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initiative.  Neva:  let  an  exception  occur  until  the  habit  is  fonned 
(lesson  is  learned).  Give  it  a  little  gratuitous  practice  every  day 
(repeat,  recall,  and  connect  up  lesscm).  Never  work  up  a  lot  of 
emotion  without  using  it  (seize  the  times  of  aroused  interest  for 
composition  writing). 

Then,  after  getting  the  composition  or  rhetoric  or  literature 
lesscHi  implanted  in  the  pupil's  mind  and  molded  into  self-expression 
in  a  theme,  the  teacher  faces  the  problem  of  connecting  and  evaluat- 
ing the  product.  Professor  Scott  in  "Our  Problems"  points  out 
that  there  can  be  no  scale  for  the  grading  of  compositions.  Mere 
technical  points  form,  of  course,  a  basis  for  marking,  but  encourage- 
ment plays  a  large  part.  Sometimes  a  grade  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
mistakes  would  warrant  will  inspire  the  pupil  to  make  the  next 
paper  deserve  the  mark.  Conferences,  explaining  the  corrections, 
are  sturdy  a  most  important  part  of  grading. 
.  There  are  manifestly  two  sides  to  high-school  composition — the 
oral  side  and  the  written  side.  Neither  of  these  can  be  neglected 
without  injiuy  to  the  pupil;  they  require  equal  emphasis.  The 
aim  in  each  case  is  the  same — self-expression.  The  need  of  com- 
municating thought  accurately  is  at  the  basis  of  all  instruction  in 
composition,  and  since  this  commimication  takes  place  sometimes 
in  writing  and  sometimes  in  speech,  instruction  in  both  of  these  two 
phases  of  the  work  is  absolutely  essential. 

Dramatics  belongs  properly  to  the  oral  side  of  composition. 
True,  if  plays  or  stories  are  to  be  worked  over  in  order  to  get  them 
into  shape  for  high-school  dramatization,  the  remolding  may  serve 
as  written  work.  But  the  character  interpretation  and  the  learn- 
ing to  "just  talk  it"  in  a  conversational  way  belong  strictly  to  the 
oral  side.  Dramatization,  however,  must  not  take  up  all  the  time 
allotted  to  oral  composition.  Far  from  it!  A  little  dramatization 
may  be  very  beneficial  as  a  means  of  enlivening  the  work,  but  it 
should  be  employed  sparingly  as  spice  rather  than  as  a  staple 
ingredient  to  be  mixed  in  generously.  Oral  work  helps  the  student 
to  overcome  timidity;  he  forms  habits  of  free  expression  and  gains 
ease  of  position  and  manner  when  talking  before  others. 

Reading  aloud  should  be  especially  emphasized.  Not  only  is 
it  impossible  to  appreciate  fuUy  the  best  prose  or  poetry  without 
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being  able  to  interpret  it  through  oral  expression,  but  reading  aloud 
also  serves  as  a  key  to  imlock  the  personality  of  the  pupil. 

Imitation  falls  bodily  to  the  written  side  of  the  work.  If 
speeches  are  to  be  copies  of  some  definite  model,  they  should  be 
worked  out  carefully  as  written  compositions  before  t^ey  are 
delivered.  Imitation  also  should  be  used  within  limits,  and  with 
exceeding  great  care. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  work  should  be,  not  acting  in  character 
nor  writing  in  a  borrowed  style,  but  practice  in  expressing  clearly 
in  no  particidar  style  ideas  which  have  been  picked  up  in  any  way 
whatever.  If  the  pupils  seem  to  be  lacking  in  material  to  write 
about  or  to  talk  about,  they  may  have  articles  or  books  assigned  to 
them  upon  which  to  base  their  compositions.  But  so  long  as  they 
do  not  show  any  such  lack,  special  assignments  may  for  the  most 
part  be  refrained  from.  Assigned  subjects  seem  like  doses  of 
medicine  or  bitter  piUs,  while  the  subjects  which  make  a  natural 
appeal,  though  they  may  take  on  something  of  the  pill-like  aspect 
when  thought  of  in  connection  with  composition,  are,  at  least, 
sugar-coated  pills. 

The  co-operation  of  the  other  departments  should  be  sought  in 
the  supplying  of  subject-matter.  The  students  could  learn  vastly 
more  about  the  subjects  concerned  if  they  were  allowed  to  take  up 
any  line  of  thought  that  appealed  to  them,  and,  after  they  had 
writter  out  what  they  knew  and  thought  about  it,  could  have  the 
verdict  of  the  department  upon  the  substance  of  their  composition. 
Besides,  under  such  a  system,  pupils  would  seldom  want  for  sub- 
jects, and  a  great  deal  of  writing  about  nothing  could  be  eliminated. 

However,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  in  all  cases  to  require  some  oral 
and  some  written  work  based  upon  definitely  assigned  reading. 
This  reading  might  well  be  such  as  would  present  the  problem  of 
choosing  some  life-work;  it  would  furnish  aid  in  the  way  of  helping 
pupils  to  decide  upon  the  work  for  which  they  as  individuals  were 
best  fitted.  But  this  sort  of  guidance,  as  well  as  moral  guidance, 
cannot  be  given  entirely  through  composition;  guidance  of  both 
kinds  must  be  afforded  to  the  individual  pupils  indirectly  from  all 
branches  of  their  work  and  from  their  life  outside  of  school. 
Morality  and  social  service  may  be  brought  home  to  them  in  a  live 
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way  by  some  device  for  having  them  correct  one  another's  themes. 
They  may  be  made  to  realize  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  really 
serious,  and  that  their  fellows  deserve  a  square  deal  and  need  help 
through  honest  corrections. 

Throughout  all  of  the  work  in  composition  emphasis  should  be 
placed  iqxm  having  something  to  say  and  upon  the  necessity  of 
stating  that  something  in  a  simple  and  natural  way,  without  any 
artificial  touching  up  or  ^'poetical"  adornment. 

All  of  these  elements  entering  into  composition  need  to  be  wovoi 
by  the  prospective  teacher  into  a  logical  and  flexible  scheme- 
logical  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  pr(q>erly  divided  between  the 
four  years,  and  that  the  pupil  may  be  confronted  with  only  one 
definite  piece  of  work  at  a  time,  thereby  obviating  confusion  and 
its  attendants,  nervousness  and  slovenliness;  and  flexible,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  adjxisted  to  tiie  needs  of  the  particular  class  with 
which  the  teacher  may  be  called  up<m  to  work. 

The  articles  in  tiie  English  Journal  that  have  been  most  helpful 
to  me  are:  "The  Aim  of  the  English  Course"  (January,  1912); 
"Vocational  Guidance  through  Composition"  (October,  191 2); 
"Poetic  Triteness"  (November,  191 2);  "Our  Problems"  (January, 
1913).  The  "Schoolboy's  Nightmare"  (December,  1912)  presents 
the  protest  against  over-imitation  and  over-dramatization  vividly 
and  emphatically. 

Suppose  our  lot  is  cast  in  propitious  fields,  that  we  do  not  have 
over  thirty  pupils  in  a  class,  that  we  do  not  have  too  many  classes, 
that  our  fellow-teachers  are  reasonable,  and  the  principal  clear- 
sighted— ^how  shall  we  proceed?  Well,  perhaps  I  have  aheady 
answered  in  some  measure  this  question,  but  I  should  like  to  add 
that  personally  I  should  make  the  rhetoric  text  a  book  of  reference 
only.  I  had  but  one  semester  of  high-school  rhetoric  and  it  did  me 
practically  no  good.  I  did  not  imderstand  it.  In  coU^e,  rhetoric 
proved  interesting  and  I  understood  at  least  some  of  it  Its  appeal 
is  to  mature  students.  To  be  sure,  the  pupils  should  have  it  at 
their  desks,  particidarly  for  pimctuation,  idioms,  and  paragraphing. 

Finally,  we  shall  be  saved  many  entanglements  and  much 
discouragement,  if  we  alwajrs  bear  in  mind  this:  "All  teachers 
should  require  good  English.  Knowledge  of  this  condition  is  the 
first  step  toward  its  realization." 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  INDUCING  OF  A  READING  HABIT  IN 

HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS 

After  a  few  years'  experience  as  a  high-school  teacher,  ahnost  anyone 
finds  himself  firmly  convinced  that  children  and  the  kind  of  literature 
offered  to  them  by  the  old-fashioned  English  course  are  much  like  vinegar 
and  salad  oO.  In  each  case  only  vigorous  effort  will  induce  combination. 
In  each  case  high  seasoning  is  necessary  to  make  the  mixture  pleasant. 
In  each  case,  also,  only  a  short  time  after  the  effort  has  ceased,  nothing 
but  its  renewal  will  continue  the  fusion.  The  one  ingredient,  vinegar 
or  children,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  carrying  the  seasoning,  or  the  teacher's 
personality  (oh,  overworked  word!);  while  the  other  ingredient,  oil  or 
literature,  floats  in  more  or  less  connected  globules  on  top. 

Teachers  all  over  the  country  are  voicing  this  complaint.  Moreover, 
continual  naive  remarks  of  high-school  girls  and  boys  show  the  effect  of 
the  well-meant  plans  of  scholarly  men,  who  think  to  find  in  ovr  adoles- 
cent youth  the  literary  enthusiasm  supposedly  animating  their  own 
breasts. 

Clearly  the  thing  to  do  is  to  change  the  course,  to  use  literature, 
classic  and  modem,  which  with  less  driving  and  more  pleasure  will  bring 
better  results.  By  better  results  I  mean  a  reading  habit  and  a  taste  for 
something  different  f^om  the  vaudeville  kind  of  literature  to  be  foimd  in 
the  many  magazines  and  books  whose  covers  are  decorated  by  girls  of 
insipid  beauty,  Paquin  gowns,  and  impossible  proportions. 

But  though  most  thinking  teachers  are  ready  to  escape  the  evil  of 
uniformity,  the  school  powers  that  walk  the  earth  move  slowly  or  not 
at  all.  Change  the  course  ?  Change  the  course!  In  the  meantime  our 
pupils,  having  laboriously  conned  their  lessons  in  the  Essay  on  Addison 
or  Paradise  Lost  are  either  not  reading  at  all,  or  are  spending  their  leisure 
time  on  certain  money-making  books  which  infest  our  literature  and  ruin 
the  ideals  of  our  yoxmg  people. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  "outside  reading  list."  That  helps  somewhat, 
but  not  enough.  Some  of  the  lighter-weight  books,  having  been  gingerly 
tried  by  the  courageous  or  conscientious  few,  acquire  a  reputation  out  of 
proportion  to  their  merit.  All  the  pupils  read  those  or  none,  except  in 
time  of  impending  disaster  when  "  she  "  announces  a  book  report.    That 
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danger  faced  and  conquered  some  way,  calm  descends.  Until  the  next 
flutter  of  the  same  kind  the  pupils  again  read  nothing.  At  least,  they 
read  only  those  books  and  magazines  whose  highly  colored  decorations 
remind  one  of  the  violet  colored  wrappers  in  which  harmful  toilet  articles 
are  offered  to  guUible  womankind. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  some  other  method  of  getting  pupils  to 
read  seems  desirable.  Individual  reconmiendation  generally  succeeds, 
for  girb  and  bo3rs  who  like  to  read  really  desire  guidance.  To  be  sure, 
they  cannot  all  appreciate  Les  mishrables,  or  Henry  Esmond^  or  The  Mill 
an  the  Floss,  Nevertheless,  many  of  those  who  are  able  to  do  so  have 
never  heard  of  these  books,  and  their  pleasure  in  reading  them  is  always 
manifest.  Those  who  do  not  enjoy  books  are  often  young  persons  in 
whose  reading  no  one  has  ever  taken  any  interest.  To  many  of  the 
latter  a  book  like  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Little  Women,  The  Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy,  The  Secret  Garden,  or  Treasure  Island  opens,  if  not  a  new 
heaven,  at  least,  a  new  earth. 

This  method  seems  but  a  substitute  for  what  could  be  done  in  an 
English  course.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  satis&urtory.  It  quickens  the 
imaginations  of  the  readers  and  deepens  their  S3rmpathies.  It  helps 
them  to  see  a  diflicuity  more  easQy  and,  perhaps,  to  find  the  way  out. 
It  shows  some  of  the  mentally  stagnant  that  the  world  is  not  bound  by 
their  narrow  horizons.  Best  of  all,  it  gives  to  these  growing  minds  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  which  will  never  fail. 

It  would  appear  that  we  can  no  longer  dodge  the  question.    A  large 

proportion  of  school  children  come  from  homes  where  their  reading  is 

not  guided.    We  cannot  trust  most  English  courses  to  cultivate  in  boys 

and  girls  a  reading  taste  for  what  is  worth  while.    If  the  individual 

teachers  do  not  accomplish  this,  who  will  ? 

Helen  Ferro 
Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York  City 


INSPIRATIONAL  THEME-GRADING 

Upon  entering  our  state  imiversity,  I  was  initiated  into  the  daily 
theme  system.  Up  to  that  time,  I  had  written  a  few  "papers"  and 
"essays,"  usually  graded  on  the  merit  of  the  thought  set  forth  in  them. 
"Themes,"  examined  according  to  a  mysterious  standard  of  excellence 
as  to  style,  organization  of  thought,  power  of  sincere  expression,  good 
taste,  or  what  not,  were  new  to  me. 

The  work  of  writing  daily  themes  proved  not  to  be  irksome;  in  fact 
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it  was  often  something  of  a  delight.  Moreover,  after  the  theme  was 
written  and  submitted  to  the  instructor,  there  was  that  tintillating  excite- 
ment of  suspense  a  gambler  knows.  Happy  chance,  good  fortune,  a  kind 
Providence,  be  it  hoped,  would  reward  conscientious  effort  to  write. 
An  accident  of  fate,  possibly  a  temporary  mood  of  our  instructor,  might 
prove  disastrous  to  his  appreciation  of  our  efforts.  Upon  receiving  a 
theme  graded  B,  or,  better  still.  A,  one  accepted  his  winning  in  the  game 
of  chance  he  was  pla3dng,  and  set  hb  stakes  with  fresh  zest.  Losing 
occasionally  quelled  his  zeal  not  at  all.  Recurring  bad  luck,  however, 
either  discouraged  a  student  utterly,  or  drove  him  to  the  degrading 
policy  of  deliberately  studying  his  instructor's  taste,  in  order  that  he 
might,  perchance,  if  I  may  say  it,  tickle  the  fastidious  palate  of  him 
whom  he  would  please.  "I  always  got  A  in  my  themes  before.  Thfa 
year  my  teacher  does  not  seem  to  like  my  work.  I  have  tried  every- 
thing I  could  think  of  to  please  her.    I  wonder  what  she  does  like." 

When  I  became  a  teacher  and  began  to  grade  themes,  the  tables  were 
turned.  Five  years  of  more  or  less  hit-and-miss  grading  were  enough  to 
confirm  my  belief  in  the  appalling  statement  of  Jacob  C.  Tressler,  in  his 
article  on  "The  Efficiency  of  Student  Correction  of  Composition," 
English  Journal,  September,  191 2:  "In  marking  theme  number  one, 
English  teachers  varied  from  45  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  ...  in  marking 
theme  number  five,  English  teachers  varied  from  6$  per  cent  to  98  per 
cent."  What  if  the  same  hundred  themes  should  be  placed  in  one 
teacher's  hands  several  times,  far  enough  apart  for  him  to  have  forgotten 
his  former  marks?  Is  there  an  English  teacher  who  would  risk  his 
reputation  on  such  a  test  as  that  of  the  consistency  of  his  own  standard 
of  excellence  in  composition  ?  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  necessary  to 
mark  a  whole  set  of  papers  at  one  sitting.  Otherwise,  tomorrow's 
standard  of  excellence  may  vary  from  today's,  and  so  work  injustice  to 
individual  students. 

In  "Standardizing  Measurements  of  Composition,"  English  Journal, 
November,  191 2,  Ernest  C.  Noyes,  observes  truly  enough: 

Our  present  methods  of  measuring  compositions  are  controlled  too  much 
by  personal  opinion,  which  varies  with  the  individual.  In  his  plea  for  a 
"clear  cut,  concrete  standard  of  measurement,"  Mr.  Noyes  argues  that  a 
generally  adopted  scale  will  aid  teachers  in  trying  out  methods  intelligently 
and  will  make  it  possible  for  employers  "to  define  the  degree  of  excellence 
expected  in  an  applicant  for  a  position." 

I  believe  much  harm  is  done  by  opinion-guided  criticism.  Here  is 
the  testimony  of  a  former  English  teacher: 
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After  several  years  of  teaching,  I  tcx^  graduate  work  and  once  more  sub- 
mitted my  own  efforts  for  self-expression  to  superior  intellects.  Needless  to 
say,  I  had  lost  faith  in  grades.  Nevertheless,  I  resented  the  treatment  my 
woriL  received,  not  because  the  grades  were  not  sufficiently  high,  but  because 
it  seemed  to  me  my  instructors  presumed  upon  their  rights  as  critics.  They 
trespassed  where  I  felt,  rightly  or  wrongfully,  they  should  not  have  entered  at 
all.  To  put  it  more  dearly,  perhaps,  I  did  not  thank  them  for  their  personal 
opinion  regarding  my  convictions.  One's  convictions  are,  to  one's  self  at  least, 
too  sacred  to  be  rated  off  hand  by  anyone  else.  One  or  two  experiences  with 
that  kind  of  grading  taught  me  to  write  distantly  and  impersonally,  a  change 
which,  by  the  way,  was  quickly  noticed  and  commented  on  adversely. 

If  a  mature  student,  with  the  confidence  of  experience  and  some 
degree  of  indifference  to  grades,  shrinks  from  cold,  critical  appraisal  of 
creations  which  most  truly  reveal  the  inner  man,  what  may  one  ex{>ect 
of  the  youth  who  puts  forth  his  first  efforts  with  mii^vings  enough  ? 

As  teachers  we  desire  our  students  to  express  themselves  naturally, 
freely,  honestly.  Then  we  must  remember  that  a  boy's  composition, 
written  to  the  end  of  perfect  self-expression,  is  a  child  of  his  thought, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  less  than  receive  it  tenderly  and  nurture  it  care- 
fuUy. 

In  my  teaching,  I  was  confronted  by  two  problems:  (i)  How  shall 
I  cut  off  the  head  of  any  error  and  sear  the  place,  so  that  that  error  will 
never  grow  again  ?  (2)  How  shall  I  follow  the  advice  of  the  Irishman 
who  said,  "If  ye  find  a  shpark  of  heavenly  fire,  wa-terr  it,  wa-terr  it"  ? 

Two  propositions  led  to  an  answ^er  to  both.  First,  a  task  must  be 
defined  exactly  in  the  mind  of  him  who  is  to  do  it,  if  his  work  shall  prove 
creditable;  second,  a  task,  to  be  inspiring,  must  be  difficult.  A  hill  out- 
side a  dty  will  not  call  many  from  their  dwellings  to  climb  to  its  summit; 
but  a  snow-capped  peak  will  stir  the  secret  ambition  of  the  laziest  to 
put  it  beneath  their  feet.  What  is  the  goal  of  a  theme-writer  ?  Nothing 
less  than  perfection.  Let  a  teacher  point  to  a  perfectly  accompli^ed 
task  as  a  feat  within  the  powers  of  each  member  of  his  class,  and  his 
work  is  done. 

The  plan  hit  upon  was  this: 

A — ^Perfection  in  technique  plus  some  other  good  quality  or  qualities. 

B — Perfection  in  technique. 

C — One  mistake  in  technique. 

Fail — More  mistakes  in  technique. 

Technique — Form,  neatness,  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  punc- 
tuality.   This  much  handicap  was  given:  anyone  could  have  his  rough 
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draft  corrected  by  the  teacher  before  making  a  final  copy.  The  plan 
worked.  A  hitherto  scarcely  used  conference  period  in  the  teacher's 
schedule  was  filled.  To  avoid  the  rush,  students  frequently  wrote  their 
weekly  theme  several  days  before  it  was  due  and  had  it  corrected  so  that 
they  could  copy  it  at  their  leisure.  Students  whose  work  had  been 
mediocre  and  without  progress  began  to  hear  the  call,  '^Excelsior." 

After  nearly  two  years'  experience  with  the  plan  outlined,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  returning  to  the  old  method  of  theme-correction,  which  really 
was  no  method  at  all.  The  merits  of  the  plan  I  use  now  are  greater  than 
I  had  foreseen.  It  can  be  used  by  student  critic  as  well  as  by  a  teacher. 
It  b  a  time-saver,  in  that  careless  mistakes  are  eliminated,  and  the 
teacher  may  read  rapidly  watching  for  good  effects.  It  is  adapted  to  any 
class  and  to  each  individual  of  a  class.  It  does  not,  therefore,  act  like  a 
mill,  producing  uniform  results.  The  individuality  of  students  is  not 
interfered  with.  The  student  imderstands  whatever  correction  is  made 
and  feels  neither  resentment  nor  disappointment  He  realizes  that  his 
effort  for  self-expression  has  been  treated  with  justice  and  respect. 
Because  perfection  of  technique  is  not  the  acme  of  perfection,  most  girls 
and  some  boys,  otherwise  satisfied  with  imitative  work,  guided  by  rules 
of  form  and  structure,  learn  that  they  must  aim  beyond  erudite  produc- 
tion. Removal  of  technical  mistakes  by  the  teacher  in  conference,  pre- 
vious to  final  copying,  results  in  formation  of  good  habits.  More  than 
that,  a  conference  concerning  a  theme  in  the  making  gives  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  mention  appreciatively  the  really  successful  parts  of 
the  theme.  The  student  returns  from  such  a  conference  imharmed, 
grateful,  inspired  to  call  his  best  powers  into  play. 

The  ardor  of  a  budding  genius,  who  is  hampered  by  inability  to  q)ell 
or  to  write  legibly  is  not  dampened.  He  is  given  his  rightful  recognition. 
Most  important  of  all  is  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  every 
student  His  mettle  is  tried;  jiistice  is  meted  out  to  him.  He  is  no 
longer  a  gambler;  he  is  an  honest  toUer.    He  is  obeying  the  greatest 

conunand  ever  given:  "Be  ye  perfect" 

Harkiet  a.  Harvey 
Raone  High  School 

RaOME,  liVlSCOMSIN 
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That  instructors  charged  with  the  tearhing  of  Freshman 
English,  especially  such  as  have  acquired  the  Doctor's  degree,  are 

as  a  rule  elaborately  mistrained  for  the  subject  they 
I?^^j^      are  fated  to  teach,  is  obvious  to  any  open-minded 

observer.  Indeed,  so  apparent  is  the  incongruity, 
that  it  has  long  been  a  theme  for  ironical  comment.  Freshman 
English  means,  in  the  main,  English  composition.  Teachers  of 
Freshman  English  should,  therefore,  be  specifically  trained  for  teach- 
ing English  composition,  particularly  to  beginners.  Well,  are  they  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  trained  as  if  they 
were  to  lecture  on  obscure  problems  of  English  literature  to  small 
groups  of  graduate  students.  What  happens  when  they  secure 
positions  in  our  coU^es  and  universities  is  really  too  harrowing  to 
relate,  but  one  phase  of  the  perennial  catastrophe  is  pointedly 
suggested  by  the  following  letter  from  a  professor  of  English  in  a 
leading  university:  ''What  we  want  in  this  institution  is  men  who 
will  teach  English  composition  'to  Freshman  classes  all  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  and  never  weary  of  it.  The  present  instructors  expect 
after  a  few  years  to  be  promoted  to  the  teaching  of  literature." 

The  main  reason  for  this  awkward,  if  not  ridiculous,  state  of 
a£fairs,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  springs,  in  large  measure,  from  a 
strange  reluctance  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  \iniversity  authorities 
to  recognize  frankly  two  distinct  types  of  ability — one  the  ability 
to  pursue  research  in  English  literature,  the  other  the  ability  to 
teach  English  composition.  It  has  long  been  assumed  that  every- 
one who  possesses  the  first  is  by  the  grace  of  God  endowed  with  the 
second;  whereas  in  fact  the  two,  though  not  incompatible,  are 
rarely  combined  in  high  degree  in  the  same  person,  and  for  their  full 
development  seem  to  require  quite  diverse  kinds  of  training.  There 
are,  at  any  rate,  many  gifted  students  of  literature  who  should  be 
enjoined,  by  process  of  law  if  necessary,  from  handling  classes  in 
composition,  so  obvious  is  their  loathing  of  the  task  and  so  depres- 
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sing  their  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  their  students.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching  literature  would  doubtless  be  far  happier  and  more  con- 
tented if  they  gave  over  their  pretended  enthusiasms  for  literary 
research  and  settled  down  to  the  teaching  of  composition. 

If  what  has  been  said  is  not  a  distortion  of  the  facts,  the  first  step 
in  training  candidates  for  Freshman  English  would  appear  to  be  the 
separation  of  these  two  types  of  teachers.  If  a  candidate,  when  he 
is  interrogated  in  confidence,  confesses,  albeit  shamefacedly,  that  he 
prefers  to  teach  composition  and  will  be  content  to  teach  it  all  his 
days,  he  should  be  accepted  and  encouraged.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  says  that,  although  he  detests  the  teaching  of  composition, 
he  is  willing  to  endure  it  for  a  little  time  as  a  halfway  house  on  the 
road  to  literature,  he  should  not  only  be  rejected,  but  should  be 
branded  on  the  forehead  with  some  sign  that  will  indicate  his 
ineligibility  to  all  beholders.  Nothing  less  than  this  will  protect 
the  innocent  Freshman  from  his  natural  foe. 

As  r^ards  the  specific  kind  of  training  that  will  be  most  helpful 
for  teachers  of  composition,  there  is  as  yet  some  confusion.  The 
course  recently  instituted  at  Harvard  and  described  by  Mr.  Green- 
ough  in  the  Februaiy  niunber  of  the  English  Journal  seems  to  be 
mainly  another  coiirse,  added  to  those  already  offered,  in  the  art 
and  practice  of  writing  English.  This  looks,  no  doubt,  in  the  right 
direction,  but,  after  all,  goes  only  a  little  way.  Good  writers,  to  be 
candid,  are  not  always  good  teachers.  The  classic  case  is  that  of 
Freeman,  the  historian,  who,  when  the  opportunity  came  to  assist 
a  teacher  of  composition  with  his  advice,  could  only  blurt  out, 
"Tell  them  to  write  short  sentences" — a  most  xmfortimate  injimc- 
tion  when  addressed  to  a  generation  already  inclining  to  a  jerky, 
spasmodic  style  of  expression.  Very  recently  a  well-known  man  of 
letters  who  was  asked  to  address  a  university  class  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say  about  his 
art  that  could  possibly  occupy  more  than  five  minutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  it  does  not  follow  that  poor  writers  are  always 
good  teachers,  yet  it  must  be  frankly  conceded  that  many  good 
teachers  write  "wi'  deeficulty" — ^not  ungrammatically  or  soledsti- 
cally,  of  coiirse,  but  with  a  heavy  hand.    They  are  like  Kami  in 
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Kipling's  The  Ligkl  That  PaUedj  ''who  was  a  leaden  artist  but  a 

golden  teacher  if  the  pupil  were  only  in  sympathy  with  him." 

No,  skill  in  the  art  does  not  necessarily  mean  skill  in  teaching  the 

art.    In  training  for  the  t<>5tr>hing  of  composition,  therefore,  over 

and  above  the  cultivation  of  a  respectable  prose  style,  there  should 

be  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  strategy  of  the  classroom — 

the  art  of  storming  the  fortress  of  the  student's  indifference,  of 

arousing  his  interest  in  the  thing  he  is  to  write  about,  and  of  making 

him  willing  and  even  eager  to  communicate  his  knowledge  and 

enthusiasm  to  others.    Possibly  these  are  qualifications  that  must 

come  by  nature  if  tiiey  come  at  all;  and  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  not 

impossible  to  frame  a  course  of  study  that  should  develop  in  this 

direction  the  potentialities  of  the  bom  teacher  of  composition  and 

make  him  many  times  more  proficient  than  he  would  otherwise 

become.    Perhaps  such  courses  already  exist  and  flourish  and 

accomplish  their  perfect  work,  but  if  so  the  light  (as  yet)  shineth  in 

darkness  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not. 

F.  N.  S. 

The  publication  of  a  special  monograph  by  the  New  England 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  calls  attention  to  the  death  of 

Samuel  Thurber,  of  Boston,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
of  aLei^         everyone  who  has  given  the  least  attention  to  the 

literature  of  the  teaching  of  English.  A  man  of  great 
force  and  earnestness  and  a  writer  possessed  of  a  graceful  and 
trenchant  style,  Mr.  Thurber,  in  the  period  from  1890  to  1902, 
became  easily  the  most  influential  of  those  who  entered  the  forum 
to  discuss  the  aims  and  methods  of  high-school  English.  His 
articles  in  the  Academy,  the  School  RevieWy  and  the  Journal  of 
Pedagogy  were  widely  read  and  are  still  quoted;  the  visitors  to  his 
classroom  in  the  Giiis'  High  School  of  Boston  were  many  and 
enthusiastic;  and  he  was  often  called  upon  to  address  assemblies 
of  teachers. 

His  views  were  radical,  but  have  in  large  measiire  prevailed. 
He  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  co-operation  of  all  departments  in 
the  inculcating  of  good  habits  of  expression;  rhetorical  theory  and 
emphasis  upon  the  technique  of  composition  at  the  expense  of 
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abundant  practice  he  thought  unwise;  he  decried  the  practice  of 
smothering  the  English  masterpieces  with  annotations,  and  would 
have  the  pupils  hunt  up  the  necessary  facts  for  themselves;  methods 
of  teaching  seemed  to  him  far  less  important  than  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion and  much  well-digested  knowledge;  above  all,  he  recognized 
the  function  of  the  public  school  as  the  people's  collie,  and  insisted 
that  its  courses  and  activities  must  not  be  determined  by  the  idea 
of  preparation  for  higher  institutions. 

Mr.  Thurber's  last  years  were  delightfuUy  spent  in  the  serene 
enjoyment  of  his  books,  and  in  their  company  he  quietly  passed 
away.  The  record  of  his  life  and  his  niunerous  excellent  sayings 
concerning  the  task  which  occupies  so  many  of  us  are  a  grateful 
legacy  insured  to  us  by  an  old  friend.  Dr.  George  A.  Bacon,  and  the 
Association  with  which  he  was  so  long  and  so  closely  identified. 

The  leaven  of  the  Hopkins  report  on  the  ''Cost  and  Labor  of 
English  Teaching"  seems  to  be  working.    In  a  few  instances,  at 

least,  the  authorities  have  shielded  gracefully  to  the 
in  Slffht?         ^^^^  ^^^  hzxt  doubled,  or  nearly  doubled,  the  English 

force.  This  is  encouraging  news.  Those  who  have 
given  the  matter  even  a  little  serious  consideration  agree  that  all 
other  solutions  combined  offer  less  in  the  way  of  solving  the  English 
problem  than  the  simple  expedient  of  providing  a  sufficient  niunber 
of  English  teachers.  And  the  gratifsdng  fact  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that,  even  when  this  is  done,  the  expense  of  the  subject  will 
not  equal  that  of  science,  so  long  intrenched  in  the  place  of  privilege, 
or  of  the  newer  industrial  training.  That  being  the  case,  let  us  not 
be  too  modest,  brethren. 

Nothing  concerning  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  more  worthy  of  praise  than  the 
notably  good  reports  printed  by  the  local  newspapers. 

SteA^dT       '^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  P^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  efficient  service  of  the 

new  publicity  department  of  the  Association  in  charge 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Searson,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  but  it 
was  due  also  to  the  sane  and  intelligent  attitude  of  the  newspaper 
editors.    Abstracts  of  the  various  papers  and  addresses  of  the  con- 
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vaition  were  faithfully  and  accuratdy  pubtislied,  wbik  certain 
important  q>eeches  were  printed  in  fuU.  There  was  no  attempt, 
moreover,  to  exaggerate  omvention  gossip  or  ^q[)eal  to  sensation 
lovers.  The  papers  paid  their  readers  the  cmnpfiment  of  su{^)osing 
them  capable  of  enjoying  something  more  edifying  than  a  squabble 
or  a  dog  fi^t. 

This  is  mudi  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  press  in  the  large 
cities  in  ^idiich  the  conventions  of  the  N.E A.  have  been  held  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Query:  Do  such  newspiq)ers  rq>resent  the 
taste  and  advancement  of  the  people  of  those  cities,  or  merely  a 
anall  fraction  of  the  population,  including  the  rqx>rters  and  the 
dty  editors  ? 

As  announced  elsewhere,  preparations  are  well  imder  way  for 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council.    This  promises 

to  be  even  more  notable  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
noalMeetiiic     fleeting  of  del^ates  is  to  be  better  provided  for,  the 

section  meetings  will  be  fewer  and  therefore  larger,  a 
final  report  on  grammatical  terminology  will  be  offered,  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  and  the  improvement  of  conditions  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and,  best  of  all,  more  leaders  from  the  South  and  from  other 
parts  not  well  represented  last  year  will  be  present  The  success  of 
the  meeting  will  depend  largely  upon  the  interest  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  the  officers  of  the  various  societies  affiliated 
with  it  manifest.  Each  should  resolve  not  only  to  attend  in  person 
but  to  urge  attendance  on  the  part  of  others.  Scarcely  any  effort 
can  be  too  great  in  view  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  had  both 
from  the  programs  and  from  personal  contact.  Come,  and  come 
early. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  COUNCIL  OF  ENGUSH  TEACHERS 

The  English  section  of  the  Inland  Empire  Association,  which  met  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  in  April,  1913,  enjoyed  a  prosperous  attendance,  a  live 
program,  and  the  first  steps  of  a  permanent  organization.  The  topics 
and  q>eakers  were  as  follows:  '*  Oral  Expression  in  the  High  School,"  Mr. 
S.  W.  Sawtelle,  of  the  North  Central  H^  School,  Spokane;  "Rhetoric 
and  Composition  for  Use,"  Mr.  Stephen  Sears,  of  Washington  State 
College,  Piillman ;  **  The  Economical  Advantages  of  Simplified  Spelling," 
President  William  T.  Foster,  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.  The 
officers  elected  were:  President,  N.  E.  Hinch,  Head  of  the  English 
Department,  State  Normal  School,  Cheney,  Wash.;  Vice-President, 
L.  W.  Sawtelle,  Head  of  the  English  Department,  North  Central  High 
School,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Treasurer,  H.  E.  Fowler,  State  Normal  School, 
Lewiston,  Idaho;  Secretary,  Alice  M.  Bechtel,  North  Qentral  High 
School,  Spokane.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Washington  State  Association,  Spokane,  October  29, 1913. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGUSH  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Elnglish  of  New 
Jersey  was  held  at  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.,  on  Saturday, 
May  17.  At  the  forenoon  session  the  topic  for  discussion  was  ''English 
in  the  Grammar  School."  The  subject  was  ably  presented  by  three 
grammar-school  principals  of  Newark,  Mr.  Martin  L.  Cox,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Reber,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Gilhuly. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  in  English.  Professor  Osgood  of  the  Princeton 
faculty  presented  the  standard  which  the  college  considers  to  be  reason- 
able. Miss  Margaret  L.  Coult  of  the  Barringer  High  School,  Newark, 
and  Miss  Helena  E.  Hartshorn  of  the  Englewood  H^  School  discussed 
the  problems  of  the  preparation  of  high-school  students  for  college. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Princeton  by  special  invitation  of  the 
Princeton  faculty.  All  who  attended  were  entertained  as  guests  of  the 
faculty  at  the  University  Club.  Eighty  members  were  present.  Presi- 
dent Hibben  at  the  morning  session  welcomed  the  teachers  in  a  very 
graceful  q;>eech.  He  emphasized  the  supreme  importance  of  thorough 
training  in  English.  Arthur  Wakefield,  Secrekiry 
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MAY  MEETING  OF  TBE  NEW  YORK  CITY  ASSOCIATION 

The  New  York  City  Association  holds  three  meetings  a  year,  in 
November,  February,  and  May.  The  last  meeting  of  this  year  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  Wanamakor's  on  the  morning  of  May  17.  The 
committees  on  Teachers'  Interests  and  Departmental  Pedagogy  each 
presented  printed  reports  showing  commendable  activity  in  thdr  two 
departments.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bohn  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  presented 
the  work  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  and  urged  the  English  teachers 
to  connect  themselves  with  it. 

The  address  of  the  morning  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Boynton,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  Moderator  of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Chiurches,  who  chose  for  his  subject  "The  In^iration  of  Books."  Dr. 
Boynton  took  for  the  divisions  of  his  address  the  familiar  sentence  from 
Bacon's  essay  "Of  Studies,"  "Studies  Serve  for  Delight,  for  Ornament, 
and  for  Ability,"  and  went  on  to  give  a  most  in^iring  talk. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Charles  S.  Hartwell,  Eastern  District  H^  School,  Brooklyn;  Vice- 
President,  Emma  F.  Lowd,  Washington  Irving  H^  School,  New  York 
City;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  K.  Mimroe,  Bryant  H^  School, 
Long  Island  City;  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Law, 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City;  A.  A.  Falk,  Morris  High 
School,  New  York  City;  Susan  M.  Bradley,  Jamaica  High  School, 
Jamaica;    Robert  Proctor,  Conmiercial  High  School,  Brooklyn;  and 

Anna  Ryan,  Ciurtis  High  School,  Staten  Island. 

Edwin  Fairley 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  MEETING 

The  Englbh  Section  of  the  West  Virginia  Education  Association  met 
at  Parkersburg,  W.Va.,  on  Jime  19.  Professor  Simeon  C.  Smith,  of 
West  Virginia  University,  read  the  principal  paper  of  the  day,  on  "How 
to  Make  English  Composition  Interesting  and  Effective  for  the  Boy." 
It  was  a  most  excellent  paper,  and  aroused  an  interesting  discussion. 
Mr.  Walter  Barnes  was  elected  president  for  the  next  year,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  affiliation  with  the  National 
Coimdl  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  West  Virginia  Section  was  organ- 
ized only  last  year,  but  its  friends  believe  it  will  soon  develop  into  a 

flourishing  and  useful  organization. 

Walter  Baknes 
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ENGLISH  AT  THE  N.E.A. 

That  English  is  by  no  means  a  dead  issue  was  conclusively  demon- 
strated at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  three  department  meet- 
ings, one  general  session,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  program  of  the  Council  was  as  follows:  '^  Developing  a  Sense  of 
Responsibility  in  Pupils,"  by  Archie  J.  Cloud,  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools  in  San  Francisco;  "  A  Successful  Experiment  in  Oral  English,"  by 
Emma  J.  Breck,  head  of  the  English  Department  in  the  Oakland  High 
School,  Oakland,  Cal.;  ''Harmonizing  Esthetic  Interests  with  the 
Conmierdal  and  Industrial  Trend  of  Oiu:  Time,"  by  Herbert  W.  Hill, 
professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Nevada. 

The  Library  Section  devoted  much  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
schools.  Among  the  topics  were:  "Connecting  the  Public  Schools  with 
the  Public  Library,"  by  Howard  Driggs,of  the  University  of  Utah;  "The 
Conduct  of  a  Course  in  Children's  Literature,"  by  James  F.  Hosic,  of 
Chicago  Teachers  College;  and  "Libraries  for  Rural  Communities,"  by 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  energetic 
president  of  the  department,  Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  had  not  only  arranged  a  good  program,  but 
had  also  provided  an  exhibit,  including  some  sixty  lists  of  home  reading 
used  by  the  National  Coimdl  conunittee  last  year. 

The  Secondary  Department,  besides  considering  the  report  of  its 
conunittee  on  the  high-school  course,  listened  to  a  discussion  of  "  Effective 
Methods  of  Securing  the  Co-operation  of  All  Departments  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  English  Composition"  by  Mr.  Hosic,  and  the  general  association 
was  given  an  account  of  the  "Advance  Movement  of  English  Teachers" 
by  the  same  q>eaker,  while  the  English  Round  Table  was  devoted  to  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  High-School  Course  in 
English.  A  report  of  the  Round  Table  was  prepared  by  the  secretary 
and  will  be  foimd  below.  The  report  of  the  committee  is  printed,  and 
may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  chairman  at  68th  St.  and  Stewart  Ave., 
Chicago,  Hi. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  ROUND  TABLE  CONFER- 

ENCE  IN  ENGLISH,  JULY  11,  1913 

The  Chairman,  Superintendent  E.  O.  Holland,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
being  engaged  in  reading  a  paper  in  another  department,  the  English 
Conference  was  called  to  order  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Hotel  Utah,  by 
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Principal  M.  H.  Stuart  of  Indianapolis,  president  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education.  With  a  very  few  words  of  introduction  he  turned 
the  meeting  over  to  the  direction  of  Professor  James  F.  Hosic,  of  the 
Chicago  Teachers  College,  who  had  been  designated  as  leader. 

Professor  Hosic  introduced  the  subject  of  the  meeting  by  reading  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Articulation  of  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  which  he  is  the  chairman.  This  report,  copies  of 
which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  persons  present  at  the  conference, 
dealt  with  the  plan  for  a  national  syllabus  of  English  studies,  for  which  a 
preliminary  outline  was  given.  The  reading  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
reading,  for  it  consisted  largely  of  illustration  and  illimiinating  conmient, 
explanation  of  the  position  of  the  committee  on  controverted  points,  and 
of  suggestive  questions. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Terry,  high-school  inq>ector  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  was 
the  first  q>eaker  when  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discus^on.  A 
serious  omission  in  the  report,  he  declared,  was  the  failure  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  effect,  or  the  complete  ineffectiveness,  of  formal  examina- 
tions in  English  and  American  literature.  He  quoted  a  seventh-grade 
girl,  who  was  asked  if  she  didn't  like  ''The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish," 
as  replying:  O  yes,  I  like  it  well  enough,  if  we  didn't  have  to  tell  about 
it  afterward."  Mr.  Terry's  suggestion  was  that  a  certain  number  of 
literary  readings  should  be  undertaken  in  school,  upon  which  no  exami- 
nations should  be  held.  Written  examinations,  he  asserted,  were  not 
valuable  tests  of  literary  ^predation.  Touching  another  point,  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  teachers  of  history  were  improving  their 
methods  much  more  rapidly  than  teachers  of  English,  because  they  were 
making  so  much  use  of  "  the  history  that  is  being  made  today."  English 
teachers,  he  said,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  use  the  literature  that  is  being 
made  today. 

Professor  E.  W.  Smith,  of  Colgate  University,  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  criticized  the  committee's  report  for  not  putting  sufficient  emphasis 
on  accuracy,  which  he  said  was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  teaching  English. 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  ''ability  to  answer  clearly,  briefly,  and 
exactly  a  question  on  which  one  has  the  necessary  information,"  which 
was  given  in  the  committee's  report  as  one  of  the  aims  in  teaching 
English,  was  a  matter  of  merely  academic  consequence  and  was  unworthy 
of  mention  as  an  aim  in  the  teaching  of  English.  He  thought  that  imder 
the  head  of  oral  English  too  little  consideration  had  been  given  to  con- 
versational skill,  which  is  more  valuable  to  most  people  than  the  ability 
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to  address  a  public  meeting.  He  also  offered  some  minor  criticisms  on 
the  committee's  English. 

Replying  to  the  last  point,  Miss  Emma  Breck,  of  the  Oakland,  Cal., 
High  School,  urged  that  the  time  of  the  conference  be  given  to  something 
more  important  than  criticizing  the  mere  phraseology  of  a  preliminary 
report. 

Principal  H.  L.  Mays  of  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  High  School  replied  to 
Professor  Smith's  second  point,  defending  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  called  for  the  ability  to  answer  questions  well. 

Miss  Curran,  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  inquired  where,  how,  and  when 
technical  grammar  is  to  be  taught.  Professor  Hosic  answered  for  the 
committee  that  it  was  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  composition  courses; 
that  separate  coiu'ses  in  grammar  were  a  "demonstrated  failiure."  He 
suggested  that  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  a  simple  granmiar 
text  should  be  used,  but  chiefly  for  reference,  and  certainly  not  for 
memorizing  and  reciting.  Superintendent  Frazer  asked  if  this  method 
was  a ''  demonstrated  success."  Professor  Hosic  replied  that  it  had  been 
in  his  own  and  some  others'  experience,  and  that  he  had  great  faith  in  it. 

Miss  Breck  dissented  from  Professor  Hosic's  plan,  sa3dng  that  while 
it  might  be  necessary  to  give  formal  work  in  grammar  to  children  in  the 
high  school  who  had  been  poorly  prepared,  for  those  children  who  came 
from  homes  with  even  a  very  moderate  degree  of  literary  cultiure  and 
interest  in  reading  it  was  not  necessary.  She  had  not  used  grammar  in 
the  high  school  for  years,  had  not  missed  it,  and  objected  to  having  it  put 
back  into  the  high  school.  Professor  Hosic  replied  that  grammar  was  to 
be  taught  in  the  high  school  only  when  shown  to  be  needed. 

Chairman  Stuart  at  this  point  raised  the  question  as  to  what  impor- 
tant problems  were  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  in  presenting  the 
report.  Professor  Hosic  said  that  the  committee  all  felt  that  the  propor- 
tioning of  the  time  between  what  might  be  called  the  composition  or 
practical  aim  of  the  work  and  the  literary  or  aesthetic  aim,  was  a  serious 
problem.  He  insisted  that  the  two  aims  were  distinct,  and  assumed  that 
they  could  not  be,  or  at  least  were  not,  carried  together  in  teaching. 
When  those  present  were  asked  to  vote  whether  there  was  a  problem  here, 
they  were  nearly  unanimous  in  the  affirmative.  When  they  were  asked 
whether  they  favored  a  plan  for  alternating  by  semesters  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  these  two  aims,  only  four  or  five  favored  the  plan.  The 
cutting  down  of  the  alternate  periods  to  a  month  or  six  weeks  was  then 
suggested,  leaving  the  exact  period  to  be  decided  by  the  teacher,  but  less 
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than  a  dozen  favored  this  plan.  He  then  suggested  a  vote  on  the  plan  of 
carrying  on  the  two  distinct  aims  side  by  side,  but  such  a  volley  of  ques- 
tions was  fired  in  about  the  division  of  work  between  the  teachers,  the 
relating  of  the  two  aims,  and  the  proportioning  of  the  time,  that  no  vote 
was  taken. 

Principal  J.  O.  Cross,  of  the  Pasadena  high  school,  explained  that  his 
own  plan  involved  the  giving  of  two  days  each  week  to  written  composi- 
tion, one  day  to  oral  English,  and  two  days  to  literature;  ahd  that  the 
work  would  be  assigned  in  the  main  to  dififerent  teachers,  because 
teachers  would  do  best  in  what  they  were  most  interested.  The  division 
of  work  was  not  to  be  absolute,  however,  for  he  held  that  to  give  a 
teacher  only  written  composition  would  be  "inhumanity  to  man." 

Superintendent  I.  M.  Allen,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  commended  the  com- 
mittee for  that  section  of  the  report  which  stated  the  "Problems"  in 
English  teaching,  and  said  that  this  would  give  him  something  tangible 
to  discuss  with  his  teachers. 

Professor  Hosic,  in  dosing  the  meeting,  called  attention  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  conmiittee  in  the  report  for  more  information,  especially  of 
plans  actually  in  use  and  successful  in  industrial  conununities. 

W.  F.  Brewer,  Secretary 
Montana  State  College 


PLANS  FOR  THE  TfflRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

COUNCIL 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Council  has  made  good 
progress  in  preparing  the  program  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  November  27  to  29.  Headquarters  have  been 
arranged  for  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  as  last  year.  The  first  event  will 
be  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  4  o'clock  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. Thursday  evening  will  be  given  over  to  a  conference  of  dd^ates 
and  other  representatives  of  local  associations  of  English  teachers.  The 
leaders  will  be  Edwin  Fairly,  of  New  York,  and  Harry  G.  Paul,  of  Illinois. 
During  Friday  forenoon  three  ^eakers  will  a{^)ear  as  follows:  Professor 
Fred  N.  Scott,  who- will  deliver  the  annual  address;  Percival  Chubb, 
whose  topic  will  be  "The  Blight  of  Literary  Bookishness";  and  Professor 
Joseph  Jastrow,  who  will  present  the  results  of  an  extensive  investigatiai 
of  "Language  Sensibility."  On  Friday  afternoon  the  sections  will  meet 
and  the  annual  business  meeting  will  be  held.  The  chairmen  of  the  sec- 
tions are  as  follows:  Normal  and  Elementary,  Samuel  A.  Lynch,  of  Iowa 
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State  Teachers  College;  H^  School  and  College,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Public  Speaking,  Professor  Thomas  C. 
Trueblood,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Among  the  topics  in  contem- 
plation for  the  sections  are  'Composition  As  an  Incentive  for  Gathering 
Ideas,"  "The  Teaching  of  Simplified  Spelling  in  Normal  and  Elementary 
Schools,"  "Oral  English  in  the  School  Course,"  and  "College  English 
Viewed  from  All  Sides." 

The  banquet  of  Friday  evening  seems  too  grateful  to  be  omitted. 
After  the  dinner  Mrs.  Henry  Hulst,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mr.  J. 
Milton  O'Neill,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  will  speak.  It  is  intended  that  all  who  wish  may 
go  from  the  banquet  to  the  opera.  Announcement  of  current  operas  and 
pla3rs  will  be  made,  so  that  those  who  wish  may  arrange  for  seats  before- 
hand. This  matter  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Local  Conunittee,  C.  L. 
Hooper,  Chicago  Teachers  College,  chairman. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Coimdl  on  Satiurday  will  be  occupied 
mainly  with  reports  of  committees.  The  Coimcil  has  eleven  conunittees 
at  work,  two  of  which  are  primarily  committees  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  and  one  a  committee  co-operating  with  the  National  Educa^ 
tion  Association  Commission  on  Secondary  Education.  The  titles  of 
these  committees  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  chairmen  are  as 
follows:  I,  Grammatical  Terminology,  Gertrude  Buck,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.;  2,  The  Reorganization  of  the  High-School  Course 
in  English,  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Teachers  College,  Chicago,  111.;  3, 
Home  Reading  of  High-School  Pupils,  Herbert  Bates,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  4,  Articulation  of  the  Elementary  Course 
in  English  with  the  H^-School  Course,  Ernest  C.  Noyes,  Fifth  Avenue 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  5,  Equipment  for  School  and  College  Work 
in  English,  Vincil  C.  Coulter,  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  6, 
Pedagogical  Investigation  with  Reference  to  English,  Nathaniel  W. 
Barnes,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  7,  English  in  the 
Country  School,  Walter  Barnes,  Normal  School,  Glenville,  W.Va.;  8, 
School  and  College  Pla3rs,  Thacher  H.  Guild,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.;  9,  The  Preparation  of  H^-^School  Teachers  of  English, 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  Teadiers  College,  Columbia  University;  10,  The 
Preparation  of  College  Teachers  of  English,  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago 
Teachers  College;  11,  The  Cost  and  Labor  of  English  Teaching,  Edwin 
M.  Hopkins,  University  of  Kansas. 

The  Conunittee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  has  approved  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  of  Fifteen.    This  report  is  printed  and 
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may  be  obtained  of  D.  W.  Springer,  Secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  or  of  Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  University 
of  Chicago.  The  committee  on  the  high-school  course  in  English  has  a 
preliminary  report  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman.  It  is 
expected  that  the  committee  on  home  reading  will  report  changes  in 
the  list  submitted  last  year,  as  suggested  by  the  experience  of  users  of 
the  list.  The  committee  on  articulation  hopes  to  make  a  final  report. 
The  Committee  on  Cost  and  Labor  of  English  Teaching  has  finished  its 
task,  so  far  as  high  schools  and  colleges  are  concerned.  Copies  of  the 
report  may  be  obtained  at  six  cents  each  from  the  chairman.  The 
other  committees  are  mainly  new  and  will  report  progress. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  third  annual  meeting  promises 
well.  A  thousand  should  be  in  attendance.  Let  each  faithful  member 
do  his  whole  duty  and  the  thing  will  be  accomplished. 


For  some  years  the  schools  of  Newton,  Mass.,  have  been  leading  the 
way  to  better  results  in  English.  The  work  of  Andrew  George  in  the 
Newton  High  School  established  a  tradition,  and  the  elementary  schools 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Bryce  and  Stq)erintendent  Spaulding  have 
developed  remarkable  methods  in  reading  and  in  composition.  More 
recently  Charles  S.  Thomas,  Mr.  George's  successor,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  organizing  certain  experim^its  looking  especially  to  the 
efficient  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  grade  schoob  with  that  of  the 
hq;h  schoob.  Conferences  of  teachers  and  prindpab  have  been  held, 
papers  have  been  graded  by  several  teachers,  a  scale  of  marking  has  been 
devised,  themes  have  been  written  on  the  same  subjects  by  elementary 
and  high-school  pupib,  and  lists  of  common  errors  have  been  made  out 
These  conferences  have  brought  about  the  appointment  of  an  English 
Committee  by  Superintendent  Spaulding  to  continue  and  give  perma- 
nence to  the  efforts  already  made.  The  committee  has  prqMured  the  first 
number  of  a  bulletin  called  The  Newton  English  Leafiet^  which  contains 
a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  committee  and  a  body  of  suggestions  on 
spelling,  with  a  list  of  the  words  commonly  misq)elled  by  the  pupib  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades.  Such  a  definite  and  wdl- 
organized  attack  ought  to  make  a  deep  impression. 


The  newest  publication  to  come  to  the  editor's  desk  b  The  Story 
Tellers*  Magazine f  a  monthly,  edited  by  Richard  T.  Wyche  and  published 
by  the  Story  Tellers'  Company  at  27  West  23d  St.,  New  York.  The 
periodical  b  the  outgrowth  of  the  National  Story  Tellers'  League,  ^diich 
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was  organized  by  Mr.  Wyche  at  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  in  1903, 
and  which  now  has  numerous  branches,  principally  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  movement  is  aimed  at  the  development  of  the  art  of  telling  the  best 
stories  to  children,  and  seems  destined  to  attain  wide  popularity. 


Information  is  asked  concerning  those  schools  and  colleges  which 
have  recently  cut  down  the  number  of  classes  to  the  teacher  of  English 
and  which  arrange  for  regular  conference  work  in  composition  during 
school  hoiurs.  All  who  can  do  so  are  urged  to  send  statements  with 
rq;ard  to  either  or  both  of  these  points  to  the  EngUsk  Journal. 


The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company  are  celebrating  the  close  of  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  book  publishing  by  the  distribution  of  a  neat  pamphlet 
in  which  b  given  an  interesting  account  of  "Seventy -five  Years  of  Book 
Publishing."  

Buttdin  No.  20  of  the  English  Association  of  Great  Britain  contains 
an  account  of  the  sununer  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  bibliography  of  the 
books  of  the  year,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Branches,  and  a  list  of  new 
members.  The  Association  has  issued  a  fourth  volume  of  Essays  and 
Studies  Studies  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  C.  H.  Herford. 


REVIEWS 

THE  MAKING  C¥  TOSTRY' 

Walter  Fater  aprcsEed  the  notion  tkat  the  efforts  to  define  be^^ 
the  ahstiact  had  been  of  very  Kttle  service  to  the  avenge  readgr  in  giving 

faim  greater  abifity  in  divriminating  iriiat  is  really  eaodknt  in  art  or 
poetry,  or  in  making  faim  enjoy  more  keenly  iriiat  has  alrcacfy  been  pro- 
dooedinthem.  His  own  sofaition  of  the  problem  of  criticism  in  the  fine 
arts  was  to  take  concrete  eiamples  and  by  personal  GqMrience  to  dis- 
criminate dearly  one's  own  impressions  and  to  point  out  just  wiierein  lay 
the  powers  and  forces  whidi  jxoduced  the  pleasurable  sensations  in  one's 
eiperience.  Mr.  Arthur  Fairdiild,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
inrderred  to  give  us  a  critical  study  of  poetry,  not  attenq>ting  to  make  a 
definition,  whidi  he  admits  b  inqxMsible,  nor  to  theoriae  on  the  origin  of 
the  poetk  sense  in  us,  but  rather  to  analyze  the  processes  in  the  maHng 
of  poetry  and  to  estaUish  its  nature  and  value  as  a  fcxce  in  Uf e. 

The  reason  that  poetry  is  indefinable,  Mr.  Fairdiiki  says,  is  that  the 
two  types  of  definition,  the  anatytic  and  the  poetic,  the  one  made  by  the 
critic  and  the  other  by  the  poets  themsdves,  are  mutually  ezdusive  and 
cannot  be  easily  combined  in  any  satisfactory  form.  Poetry  b^jns  and 
ends  in  feding,  and  feding  cannot  be  accuratdy  defined.  What  can  be 
more  or  less  profitably  discussed,  he  thinks,  are  such  questions  as,  what  is 
the  material  out  of  wbkh  poetry  is  really  made?  what  are  the  chief 
processes  or  kinds  of  activity  involved  in  the  making  of  it  ?  what,  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  the  real  nature  of  poetry  ?  and  what  is  the  need  and 
value  of  poetry  in  oiu:  everyday  life  ? 

The  material  out  of  which  poetry  b  made  is  the  mental  images  pro- 
voked by  language,  usually  by  versified,  rhythmical,  or  musical  language. 
These  images  are  first  dearly  sensed  by  the  poet,  and  then  so  ordered  and 
rendered  into  fitting  form  as  to  produce  the  same  feding  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  The  main  difference  between  the  different  types  of  poetry 
and  between  poetry  and  other  types  of  writing  is  not  in  the  lack  or  pro- 
fusion of  mental  images,  but  in  the  character  of  the  images  and  in  the 
manner  of  their  arrangement. 

The  process  by  which  the  poet  identifies  himself  with  all  the  objects 
with  which  he  comes  into  contact  or  which  come  within  the  range  of 

>  The  Making  of  Poetry,  A  Critical  Study  of  Its  Nature  and  Value,  By  Aarmm 
H.  R.  FAncmiD,  PbJ).    New  York:  Putnam,  1913. 
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his  experience,  Mr.  Fairchild  calls  personalizing.  Every  human  being 
carries  on  this  process  to  some  degree,  but  it  is  the  poet  who  makes  the 
most  distinctive  use  of  this  activity.  The  poet  identifies  himself  with  all 
things.  Keats  and  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and,  above  all,  Shakespeare 
are  typical  poets  who  illustrate  the  experiencing  nature,  the  personalizing 
ability,  the  projecting  of  themselves  into  all  they  see  or  feel  in  life. 
Moreover  the  poet  has  no  practical  or  utilitarian  end  to  serve  in  selecting 
his  material,  but  rather  handles  everything  for  its  pictiu'esque  or  emo- 
tional or  intellectual  value.  The  cornfields  to  him  are  not  a  crop,  but 
schemes  of  decoration  for  the  landscape,  ''golden  shields,  bright  trophies 
of  the  sun."  And  upon  the  kind  or  character  of  the  images  thus  con- 
ceived the  character  of  the  poetry  depends.  Thus  one  may  make  a 
relative  scale  of  objects  in  ascending  order  of  values  as  to  their  poetic 
quality.  These  are  set  down,  somewhat  arbitrarily  perhaps,  as  stone, 
earth,  fire,  water,  plant,  animal,  bird,  man.  And  further,  as  the  objects 
are  more  or  less  separated  from  utilitarian  or  practical  purposes  they  are 
the  more  suitable  as  material  for  poetic  images.  The  most  evident  form 
of  this  personalizing  activity  is  found  in  the  figure  of  speech  known  as 
personification,  but  it  is  foimd  in  all  figurative  language.  For  what  is 
figurative  language  but  the  result  of  the  poet's  identifying  his  own  per- 
sonality with  the  object  he  describes  ?  The  pathetic  fallacy  is  but  one  of 
the  forms  of  this  personalizing  activity,  which  goes  on  constantly  in  the 
poet's  process  of  composition. 

The  arrangement  or  massing  of  the  images  is  the  next  step  in  the 
making  of  poetry.  Selection  and  proper  presentation  are  the  poet's 
chief  functions  in  the  process  of  composition.  The  force  of  the  imagery 
in  a  single  line  depends  upon  the  convergence  of  all  the  images  that  go 
before,  and  partially  also  upon  the  impression  of  the  lines  that  follow. 
There  is  nothing  fortuitous  in  the  grouping  of  the  poet's  images,  nor  is 
it  primarily  under  the  control  of  the  will  of  the  poet;  the  nature  and 
sequence  of  the  imagery  falls  under  definite  laws,  such  as  contiguity, 
similarity  (including  contrast),  and  the  touchstone  of  all,  universal  truth. 
But  no  matter  how  complete  the  analysis  of  the  process  may  be,  there  is 
no  specific  rule  by  which  poetry  can  be  composed.  The  poet  must  follow, 
not  drive,  his  inspiration. 

The  third  and  last  step  in  the  making  of  poetry  is  the  molding  of  the 
poetic  images  into  verse  forms.  This  is  an  external  element,  for  it  has  to 
do  directly  with  language;  and  yet  Mr.  Fairchild  holds  that  versifying 
is  an  essential  process  in  the  making  of  poetry.  He  does  not  take  up  the 
discussion  of  verse  technique,  but  rather  the  eflFect  of  the  process  of  ver- 
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sifying.  He  ai^pies  that  in  so  far  as  the  ezt^nal  form  is  concerned  there 
must  be  verse  rhythm,  but  he  recognizes  also  prose-poetry  as  a  Ic^timate 
form,  inasmuch  as  the  rhythm  of  verse  and  the  rhythm  of  prose  are  at 
bottom  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  more  or  less  insistent 
regularity  of  the  one  as  opposed  to  the  other.  He  argues  that  any 
imaginative  composijtion  which  can  be  distinctly  classed  as  poetry  must 
have  its  rhythm  measured  or  standardize,  and  its  emotion  heightened 
and  intensified  by  the  formal  devices  of  meter  and  the  usual  technical 
devices  of  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  as  may  be  readily  proved  by  any 
piece  of  doggerel  verse,  mere  verse  form  can  never  make  poetry  what  it 
is.  Nor  can  the  scientific  application  of  the  laws  of  verse  ever  make 
poetry.  The  art  of  verse  is  lawless,  for  each  new  poet  makes  his  own 
laws  and  molds  his  material  to  new  purposes. 

But  the  process  of  versifying  is  an  organic  process  in  the  making  of 
poetry,  because  it  helps  to  unify  the  new  and  original  combinations  of 
images  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  create.  Not  only  regularity 
of  rhythm  or  definiteness  of  metrical  form,  but  certain  adjuncts  or 
embellishments,  like  rime,  melody,  harmony,  and  even  alliteration,  may 
be  included  as  contributing  forces  in  this  tendency  toward  unifying  the 
images  as  they  come  from  the  creative  imagination  of  the  poet.  Versi- 
fying, then,  in  all  its  technical  elements  finds  its  most  satisfactory 
explanation  as  an  organic  process  in  the  making  of  poetry,  not  necessarily 
in  its  external  form,  but  in  terms  of  its  inner  effects. 

As  to  the  true  nature  of  poetry,  Mr.  Fairchild  insists  that  it  gives  to 
the  individual  the  best  possible  means  of  self-realization,  a  concrete  form 
for  the  crystallizing  of  his  personality.  Poetry  holds  forth  the  mirror  to 
man's  own  nature  and  shadows  forth  the  multiform  ideals  of  his  higher 
aspirations.  ''Art  is  the  means,  the  only  effective  means  found  by  men, 
through  which  they  may  attain,  in  imagination  at  least,  what  they  fail 
from  day  to  day  to  achieve  in  action.  Of  the  arts,  poetry  is  the  chief. 
Poetry,  then,  is  the  most  effective  means  that  society  has  yet  found  of 

enabling  it  to  come  into  temporary  realization  of  its  ideak 

'Toetry,"  continues  Mr.  Fairchild  in  siunmary,  ''as  a  form  of  pleasurable 
and  unified  self-realization,  must  represent  either  something  new  that  is 
valued,  or,  if  not  something  new,  something  known  and  wished  for,  but 
not  consistently  attained  in  feeling,  thought,  or  action." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  need  and  value  of  poetry,  the  author  contends 
that  poetry  is  a  biological  necessity,  that  is,  a  necessity  in  life.  For  it  is 
a  law  of  man's  life  that  he  must  continually  realize  himself,  must  con- 
tinually strive  to  reach  those  ends  and  ideals  which  he  is  all  the  while 
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forming;  and  poetry  is  the  best  means  yet  discovered  by  which  these 
yearnings  toward  the  ideal  are  satisfied.  At  best  life  is  but  a  series  of 
failures — failures  to  reach  oiu:  ideals;  but  poetry  is  constantly  helping  us 
to  realize  these  ideak,  at  least  in  imagination.  One  might  infer  the 
biological  necessity  of  poetry  from  the  fact  that  it  has  alwa3rs  been  the 
first  of  the  fine  arts  to  find  expression  in  primitive  stages  of  man's  history, 
and  in  all  stages  of  man's  development  we  find  poetry  in  one  form  or 
another  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  life. 

The  value  of  poetry,  then,  is  not  external,  but  is  always  contained  in 
and  measured  by  the  experience  to  which  poetry  itself  gives  rise.  The 
moral  value  of  poetry  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  though  that  poetry  in 
which  the  moral  element  is  too  prominent  fails  to  achieve  that  deeper 
unconscious  moral  effect  which  the  more  artistic  poetry  produces.  Not 
only  is  poetry  a  moral  force  and  an  intellectual  and  emotional  discipline, 
but  also  a  practical  aid  in  the  everyday  interpretation  of  life  into  action. 
As  science  reveals  primarily  the  laws  of  nature,  so  poetry  reveals  pri- 
marily the  laws  of  personality.  Finally,  the  highest  of  all  the  values 
gained  from  poetry  is  the  powerful  contribution  which  it  makes  toward 
fixing  in  us  that  consciousness  of  the  continuity  and  unity  of  life  which  is 
the  highest  expression  of  the  divine  in  man's  nature. 

In  a  final  chapter,  Mr.  Fairchild  differentiates  the  forms  of  poetry  in 
ascending  order  under  the  rubrics,  primitive  poetry,  children's  poetry, 
sensuous  poetry,  and  poetry  of  law  and  principle.  His  book  is  logical, 
convincing,  elucidating,  and  satisfying.  He  has  not  only  read  widely, 
studied  carefully,  and  felt  deeply  the  poetry  of  the  world,  but  he  knows 
the  laws  of  good  expository  writing  in  prose  and  exemplifies  them  con- 
stantly in  his  own  work.  He  realizes  fully  the  value  of  logical  sequence, 
repetition,  and  sunmiary,  and  thus  proves  his  right  to  the  title  of  teacher. 
His  book  will  appeal  primarily  to  those  who  already  possess  a  love  for 
poetry,  but  it  is  one  also  that  will  arouse  in  those  indifferent  to  poetry  a 
desire  to  learn  more  about  it  and  to  read  it  more  seriously.  The  teacher 
of  literature  will  find  many  a  sound  principle  clearly  expressed  and  many 
a  suggestive  illustration  for  actual  classroom  work. 

L.  W.  Payne,  Jr. 
Umivsssity  of  Texas 
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London  in  English  LUerature,  By  Percy  H.  Boynton.  Chicago:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1913.  Illustrated.  Pp.  346.  $2.00  net. 
A  volume  of  backgrounds  of  literature.  In  ten  chapters,  marking  successive 
stages  from  Chaucer  to  the  present,  the  author  presents  the  atmos^diere  of  London 
in  the  various  literary  periods.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and 
there  are  abundant  references  to  sources  of  information.  An  appendix  contains  a  list 
of  illustrative  novels,  with  descriptive  annotations.  The  book  will  take  its  place  at 
once  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  history  of  English  literature. 

SwinbumCf  An  Estimate,    By  John  Drinkwatek.    New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton 

&  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  216.    $1.50  net. 

A  con^Muiion  volume  to  the  author's  study  of  William  Morris.  Chapters  aie 
devoted  to  liync  Technique,  Lyric  Thought,  Lyric  Art,  The  Dramas,  The  Critic,  and 
Conclusions,  and  there  is  a  bibliography  of  Swinburne's  wori^s  and  of  biography  and 
criticism  of  Swinburne. 

Webster* s  Secondary-School  Dictionary,    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1913. 

Pp.  864.    $1 .  50. 

Abridged  from  Webster*s  New  Intemaiional  Dictionary  by  a  corps  of  editors 
selected  from  those  compiling  the  larger  work.  In  this  edition  70,000  words  are  defined 
and  the  illustrations  niunber  1,000.  The  contents  include,  besides  the  dictionaiy 
proper,  a  guide  to  pronunciation,  rules  for  spelling,  abbreviati<ms,  a  dicticmary  of 
names,  and  a  glossary  of  foreign  words  and  phrases.  The  work  seems  entirely  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  high-school  students  and  others  who  wish  a  handy  desk-book 
and  it  is  sold  at  an  incredibly  low  price.  The  pages  are  7}  by  4I,  with  dear  print  and 
good  margins,  and  the  volume  is  over  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  and 
the  'American  Book  Co.  deserve  great  credit  for  having  put  a  really  excdtent  abridged 
dictionary  within  the  reach  of  secondary  students  and  the  general  public. 

The  Art  and  the  Business  of  Story  Writing.   By  Walter  B.  Pitkin.    New  York: 

Macmillan,  1913.    Pp.  256.    $1.25  net. 

A  practical  treatment  of  technique  for  those  who  have  chosen  writing  as  a  voca- 
tion. The  author  is  associate  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University. 

Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,    By  Lane  Cooper.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1913. 

Pp.  lOI. 

An  amplified  version  of  the  Poetics^  which  attempts  to  put  the  results  of  dassical 
scholarship  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  reader.  The  examples  of  the  original  have 
been  expanded  and  others  added. 

Matter  J  Porm,  and  Style,    By  Hardress  O'Grady.    New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton 

&  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  125.    60  cents  net. 

The  author  believes  in  dealing  first  with  the  mass  and  afterward  with  detaik, 
hence  his  composition  manual  stresses  the  act  of  creation  rather  than  details  of  style. 
The  book  is  the  outgrowth,  in  part,  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  P.  J.  Hartog,  in  his 
Writing  of  English, 
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English  in  the  Country  School.    By  Walter  Barnes.    Chicago:  Row,  Peterson 

&  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  286.    $1.35  net. 

A  much-needed  and  highly  suggestive  handbook.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  is 
distinctly  modem  and  the  important  problems  are  clearly  and  specifically  dealt  with. 
Not  only  coimtry  teachers,  but  city  teachers  as  well,  will  find  in  the  book  much  prac- 
tical help.  The  references  are  judiciously  selected  and  very  skilfully  grouped  and 
annotated. 

Method  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  By  Israel  Edwin  Gold- 
WASSER.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1913.  Pp.  302. 
The  author  is  principal  of  a  New  York  public  school  and  has  sought  to  embody 
the  results  of  experience  and  reading.  A  deimite  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the 
teaching  of  technique  from  the  teaching  of  appreciation.  All  aspects  of  EngUsh 
training  are  included  in  the  plan,  and  there  is  much  ^>edfic  direction. 

Ideals  and  Democracy.    By  Arthur  H.   Chamberlain.    Chicago:    Rand 

McNally  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  173.    90  cents. 

A  series  of  addresses  before  various  educational  bodies  are  here  brought  together 
for  reading  circles  and  the  general  student.  A  large  number  of  current  problems  and 
ideas  are  touched  upon,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  animated. 

Dramatisations  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.    By  Fannie  Comstock. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  338.    60  cents. 

Selected  scenes  from  Pickwick  Papers  and  from  Nicholas  NickUbyy  and  entire 
versions  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  A  Christmas  Carol.  The  author  hopes  to 
arouse  fresh  interest  in  Dickens  on  the  part  of  young  people  in  grammar  school  and 
high  school. 

Selections  from  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Leon  C. 

Prince  and  Lewis  H.  Chrisman.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    25  cents. 

The  authors  have  aimed  at  selecting  the  best  of  Lincoln,  and  at  so  editing  the 
several  letters  and  q)eeches  that  their  significance  will  be  easily  grasped  by  high- 
school  pupils. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Oliver  Goldsmithy  Frederick  the  Greats  and  Madame 
D*Arblay.  Edited  for  school  use  by  Alphonso  G.  Newcomer.  Chicago: 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1913. 

One  of  the  "Lake  English  Classics."  Professor  Newcomer's  analysis  of  Ma- 
caulay's method  provides  a  valuable  introduction. 
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Edited  by  WiLUAM  Savage  Johnson,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor,  of  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  No.  333.  New  Library 
Binding,  60  cents,  net.    Postpaid. 

Twelve  essays  representing  Arnold's  best 
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HITCHCOCK'S  RHETORIC  AND  THE 
STUDY  OF  UTERATURE 

By  ALFitED  M.  Hitchcock,  Head  of  the  English  Department  in  the  Hartford 
PuUic  High  School,    vi+410  pp.    lamo.    Si. 00. 

A  manual  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  high-school  course  intended  to  suppl^ 
ment  the  author's  Practice  Books. 

H.  K.  Ba88ETT»  Unmrsii^  of  Wisconsin:  I  am  much  interested  in  the  book:  some  such  comhiMrty 
of  the  two  lines  of  work  for  the  Utter  yean  has  seemed  desirable.  One  very  deairaole  end  has  been  pian. 
Thru  the  combination  the  histofv  of  English  Literature  has  been  compressed  into  ■o"M»flut^g  like  the  riskt 
space  for  high-school  pupik.  I  have  fdt  that  the  history  of  the  literature  has  assumed  entire^  too  bqe » 
plaoe  in  the  literature  work.  The  high-school  pupil,  pUnning  to  go  to  college  or  not.  needs  leas  of  the  hiW 
and  more  of  the  literature.  Our  tenoenqr,  too,  has  been  to  neglect  in  years  m  and  IV  the  work  in  Coav^ 
sition.  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  choice  of  material  in  Part  I;  fsamtials  have  been  stressed.  ThecnnW 
teacher  will  use  from  Part  II  the  suitable  material  for  her  pupils,  and  we  shall  aU  agree  that  some  portianfl'it 
b  desirable  in  every  schooL  By  putting  such  material  as  he  has  into  the  Appen<fix  a  decent  balance  hisbea 
mwintftinfd. 

Ernest  Clapp  Noyes,  Piflk  Ave.  Hitk  School,  Pittsbnr^h,  Pa.;  The  Rkdoric  and  IMereintt,  iM 
represents  the  best  tendencies  of  the  »«^*^>*«pg  of  English  today,  is  comprehensive,  tf  rhahk,  and  new  in  er^ 
way.  Two  sections  that  have  particularly  pleased  me  are  the  chapter  on  the  study  of  poetry  and  the  boo 
summary  of  English  literature.  The  first  contains  the  most  stimulating  treatment  of  that  difficult  sohject  w 
vouth  that  I  have  yet  seen.  The  summary  of  the  history  of  EngHsh  literature  is  just  such  a  condensanntfl 
have  long  sought.  Fine  discriminations  and  the  wisdom  bom  of  schoolroom  experience  are  shown  la  » 
separation  of  what  a  high-school  boy  or  giri  must  know  from  the  details  of  biography  and  critidsm  that  tog 
majority  are  meaningless  and  wearisome.  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  again  earned  the  gn^tnde  of  teachers  of  EnPr 
bv  providing  us  with  a  text  that  instead  of  being  a  repetition  and  rearrangement  of  old  matetial,  is  origiDal  ■ 
plan,  fresh  in  detalb  and  exerdses.  and  altogether  practicaL 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION 


SAMUEL  CHANDLER  EARLE 
TuftoCoUege 


When  we  consider  the  efforts  which  teachers  of  EngBsh  have 
been  making  now  for  a  generation  to  better  their  instruction,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  results  are  as  yet  disappointing.  The 
trouble  has  been  largely,  I  believe,  that  we  ar^  most  of  us  too 
conservative.  No  subject  sets  the  teacher  a  greater  number  or 
a  more  incongruous  assortment  of  problems, .  or  is  more  closely 
involved  with  the  work  of  other  teachers;  in  no  subject  is  it  more 
difficult  to  meet  the  actual  interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  The 
methods  of  instruction  need  to  be  carefully  considered  at  every 
point  with  regard  to  the  real  conditions  of  the  present.  We  are 
well  aware  of  these  facts,  but  the  division  into  departments  and 
subjects  was  andent  when  we  ourselves  were  students;  we  accept 
the  Unes  of  demarkation  as  final,  and  fin4  it  difficult  to  get  very  far 
from  the  attitude  and  general  methods  of  those  under  whom  we 
studied.  Before  we  make  much  real  progress  we  need  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  problem  of  organization  of  instruction. 

In  order  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  a  magazine  article  I 
shall  confine  attention  to  ^'compositicHi."  We  all  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils  in  compo- 
sition, but  some  may  not  appreciate  how  much  occasion  there  is 
within  the  limits  of  this  '^ single  subject"  for  differentiation  and 
for  correlation  of  the  work  with  that  of  other  departments. 
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In  the  first  place,  by  '' composition"  we  may  mean  training  in 
the  use  of  the  tool,  language,  or  we  may  mean  training  in  verbal 
creation,  that  is  to  say,  true  composUum.  These  are  distinctly 
different  subjects.  One  writer  may  be  able  to  turn  out  excellent 
copy  and  not  have  an  idea  in  his  head  worth  recording.  Another 
may  be  a  distinguished  author  and  not  be  able  even  to  spell.  In 
the  seccmd  place,  language,  whether  oral  or  written,  may  be  studied 
either  as  an  art  or  as  a  science.  The  art  and  the  science  may  be 
learned  together,  but  they  are  manifestly  separable,  for  one  person 
may  be  able  to  use  language  with  relative  correctness  and  know 
little  of  rules,  while  another  may  know  the  facts  of  language  and 
not  speak  or  write  correctly.  And  as  for  composition,  it  is  of  two 
sorts,  utilitarian  and  literary;  these  differ  in  essential  wajrs,  and 
each  in  turn  may  be  studied  either  as  an  art  or  as  a  science. 

There  are  then  at  least  five  distinct  subjects  which  are  not 
infrequently  lumped  together  as  '^composition'':  the  art  of  using 
language,  the  sdence  of  language,  utilitarian  composition  as  an 
art,  literkry  composition  as  an  art,  and  the  sdence  of  compositicm. 
The  differences  between  these  subjects  are  commonly  recognized 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  they  may  be  ignored  or  confused.  The 
importacnt  question  is:  How  should  each  be  fitted  into  the  curricu- 
lum ?  This  is  not,  as  is  apparently  usually  assumed,  a  question  for 
the  teachers  of  English  alone;  it  is  largely  one  of  co-<q)eratioQ 
between  different  departments  of  instruction. 

LANGUAGE  STUDY 

Training  in  the  correct  use  of  language  is  ahnost  imiversally 
considered  as  essentially  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  English. 
However  difficult  he  finds  his  task,  the  teacher  himself  generally 
struggles  along  without  questioning  the  justice  of  his  bearing  the 
whole  biirden.  To  him  his  fellow-teachers  bring  samples  ci  the 
''bad  En^ish''  they  find,  as  a  reproach;  and  he  is  continually  told 
by  the  employers  of  his  graduates  that  he  ought  at  least  to  teach 
his  pupils  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  Yet  it  would  seem  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  training  in  this  subject  is  the  business  of  every- 
one else  more  than  of  the  teacher  of  English. 
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The  (mly  way  to  learn  to  use  a  tool  is  to  use  it.  Every  time 
the  tool  is  used,  whether  thought  is  given  to  the  manner  or  not, 
some  effect  is  produced  on  the  total  skill  acquired.  How  much 
can  the  teacher  of  English  accomplish  in  three  or  five  hours  a  week 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  time  teachers  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  school 
and  out,  are  drilling  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  bad  English  ?  The 
place  to  form  the  habit  of  using  good  English  is  in  the  home,  and 
no  substitute  can  be  devised.  The  schools  should  continuaUy 
endeavor  to  educate  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  this  fact. 
Children  from  homes  where  excellent  English  is  used  may  fall  into 
the  worst  habits  when  they  get  out  on  the  street;  but  if  there  is 
real  sympathy  between  parents  and  children,  the  children  will 
almost  certainly  return  in  the  end  to  the  family  habits.  Those 
who  come  from  homes  where  there  is  little  helpful  influence  put 
on  the  teachers  an  almost  hopeless  burden;  generally  such  pupils 
can  be  satisfactorily  trained  only  when  the  school  as  a  whole  is 
enlisted  in  the  work. 

Teachers  of  other  subjects  say  it  is  not  their  business  to  teach 
English,  that  they  have  not  the  time,  perhaps  that  they  themselves 
have  not  had  the  necessary  training.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  teaching  English,  and  often  of  a  wretched  sort.  Reci- 
tations which  permit  the  pupils  to  stumble  along,  combining 
expressions  fragmentarily  remembered  in  a  way  that  no  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  textbook  could  understand,  drill  them  in  the 
art  of  speaking  Sis  they  should  not.  ^'Translations"  are  often  per- 
mitted that  dull  the  sensitiveness  to  idiom  and  help  to  form  the 
habit  of  using  words  without  thought.  The  teacher — of  science, 
for  example — ^may  himself  habitually  explain  points  so  obscurely 
that  the  pupils  imconsdously  come  to  assume  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  language  to  make  ideas  really  clear.  Or  the  teacher  of 
history  may  say,  ''Your  English  is  wretched,  but  I  have  no  time 
to  spend  on  that,"  and  so  teach  the  class  that  expression  is  an 
entirely  secondary  matter.  Written  examinations  are  continually 
set  by  teachers  of  all  subjects  under  conditions  which  make  impos- 
sible the  use  of  satisfactory  English;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
pupils  learn  that  it  is  enough  if  they  give  their  reader  a  hint  of 
what  they  know  expressed  in  any  shape.    And  yet  most  of  these 
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teachers  would  deny  that  they  are  teaching  English,  or  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  increasing  carelessness  of  the  pupils  as  they 
pass  through  the  high  school  and  college. 

In  all  the  training  in  the  use  of  spoken  or  written  langua  e,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  an  arty  the  English  teacher  can  take  his  part  with  the 
rest,  but  no  more.  In  fact  his  opportxmity  is  not  so  great,  for 
instruction  from  him  (since  to  preach  on  ''  English ''  is  his  business) 
is  seldom  so  effective,  and  always  tends  strongly  to  the  develc^ 
ment  of  a  special  style  '4or  the  EngUsh  teacher."  AnycHie  who 
can  use  the  language  correctly  himself  can  teach  the  art;  and  the 
time  will  come,  we  may  hope,  when  it  will  be  as  impossible  here  as 
it  is  now  abroad  for  a  teacher  of  any  subject  to  get  a  position  imless 
he  can  use  his  native  tongue  correctly  himself  and  unless  he  is 
eager  to  develop  such  skill  in  his  pupils. 

Even  in  the  elementary  grades  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to 
begin  summing  up  observations  of  language  usage  in  the  form  of 
rules,  thus  opening  a  way  toward  the  science;  but  little  more  than 
this  is  worth  attempting,  I  believe,  at  this  stage.  Nevertheless^ 
anyone  who  is  going  to  use  a  language  intelligently  needs  not  only 
skill  but  also  knowledge  of  its  mechanics  that  he  may  understand 
why  it  works  as  it  does,  just  as  certainly  as  one  who  is  going  to 
run  an  automobile  needs  not  only  skill  but  also  knowledge  of  the 
machinery.  Even  the  experienced  user  is  certain  to  get  into  diffi- 
culties at  times,  and  he  should  have  rational  imderstanding  to  help 
him  out  of  his  troubles.  Few  can  really  get  such  an  imderstand- 
ing of  language  from  the  study  of  their  native  tongue  alone;  but 
from  the  first  introduction  to  a  foreign  language,  grammar  (includ- 
ing phonetics,  word  studies,  and  in  advanced  classes  the  history  of 
language)  begins  to  have  meaning  and  value.  Studied  at  this  time, 
grammar  is  of  great  assistance  in  mastering  the  native  tongue;  and 
it  aids  no  less  in  learning  any  new  allied  language,  for  it  is  easier  to 
note  similarities  and  differences  of  idiom  than  it  is  to  learn  rules  of 
a  new  language  which  are  simply  bewilderingly  different.  But  to 
be  of  value  the  study  must  be  rational.  It  must  not  be  the  learn- 
ing of  meaningless  terms  and  categories;  it  must  be  based  on  logical 
analysis  of  the  ultimate  unit  of  verbal  expression,  the  sentence; 
it  must  distinguish  clearly  between  matters  of  ''correct  use"  and 
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matters  of  ''good  use";  and  above  all  it  must  actually  co-ordinate, 
taking  advantage  at  every  point  in  the  study  of  both  English  and 
foreign  languages  of  all  that  the  pupil  is  learning. 

Training  in  the  sciences  of  language  is  training  in  thinking,  for 
it  is  mastering  the  tool  by  means  of  which  we  do  most  of  our  think- 
ing as  well  as  most  of  our  expressing.  In  connection  with  this  work, 
therefore,  the  pupil  should  study  the  science  of  thought,  logic. 
Not  in  the  old  formal  way,  but  as  a  thorough,  systematic  analysis 
of  the  various  processes  of  thought.  The  disciplinary  value  of  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  they  were  formerly  taught  in  the  best 
schools,  we  all  admit;  but  I  am  sure  that  a  rational  comparative 
study  of  two  or  three  modem  languages  (including  the  native 
tongue),  especially  if  combined  with  thorough  drill  in  logical  think- 
ing, has  equal  if  not  greater  value.  Work  of  this  sort  may  be 
graded  for  any  class  from  the  first  in  which  foreign  language  is 
studied  to  the  most  advanced  in  the  xmiversity. 

Generally  English  grammar  is  taught  by  one  teacher,  French 
by  another,  German  by  another,  logic  by  another,  and  argumentar 
tion  by  another;  and  it  is  common  practice  to  carry  on  the  work 
as  if  it  were  alms-giving,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  But  the  tasks  of  the  various  teach- 
ers overlap  all  aroimd,  and  in  many  ways  each  may  be  of  real 
assistance  to  the  others.  •  More  than  that,  the  pupil  himself  is  in 
each  case  a  single  individual  going  through  one  process  of  edu- 
cation. The  instructive  and  disciplinary  value  of  the  work  is 
dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  there  is  hearty,  systematic 
co-operation. 

COMPOSITION 

The  most  serious  mistake  that  teachers  make  in  handling  com- 
position is,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  opportimities  for  obser- 
vation, a  common  one,  namely,  the  confusing  of  those  who  have 
definite  aspirations  to  become  writers  and  those  who  have  not. 
If  we  were  asked  to  name  teachers  we  know  who  are  meeting  with 
conspicuous  success  in  teaching  composition,  the  probabilities  are 
that  we  should  pick  out  individuals  whose  classes  are  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  aspirants  for  literary  honors.    With  all  due  respect  for 
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these  teachers,  we  may  say  that  their  task  is  comparatively  easy. 
It  is  a  poor  teacher  who  camiot  produce  results  with  students  who 
are  directing  their  main  efforts  to  writing,  for  some  of  them  at 
least  would  achieve  success  even  in  spite  of  instruction.  Most 
students  in  college  and  an  even  larger  majority  in  the  secondary 
schools  do  not  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  they  have  the 
divine  afiSatus;  on  the  contrary  they  have  no  persistent  ambition 
to  acquire  the  art  of  writing.  To  teach  them  is  the  hard,  the  thank- 
less, task;  but  it  is  altogether  the  more  important,  for  everyone 
must  write  something,  or  speak,  or  at  least  think,  and  conse- 
quently everyone  needs  to  learn  to  use  his  native  tongue  effectively. 
We  can  much  better  afford  to  neglect  those  with  ambition  (who 
will  labor  unaided,  if  necessary)  than  those  without.  Yet  if  we 
study  our  methods,  how  many  times  we  find  them  shaped  almost 
wholly  for  those  with  definite  ambitions!  If  the  truth  were  told, 
I  suppose  that  most  of  us  plan  our  work  with  an  eye  to  its  theoretic 
value  as  literary  training,  setting  tasks,  in  all  probability,  which 
we  ourselves  would  balk  at  performing,  and  we  are  professionals, 
while  our  students  could  hardly  be  called  amateurs. 

We  know,  for  example,  what  fine  training  it  is  for  the  young 
newspaper  writer  to  have  to  fill  a  certain  amount  of  space  daily 
whether  any  subject  comes  readily  to  hand  or  not,  and  to  have  to 
make  good  reading  out  of  something  about  which  he  knows  nothing 
at  the  start  and  in  which  he  has  no  interest.  We  know  of  how 
much  value  it  is  to  write  and  rewrite  for  one's  waste-basket,  merely 
to  gain  command  of  oneself.  We  know,  however,  that  such  work 
is  hard  even  for  the  man  with  keen  professional  ambition  and  with 
the  necessity  upon  him  of  earning  his  daily  bread.  Yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  set  such  tasks  for  every  immature  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  in  our  classes. 

Now  each  of  these  pupils  knows  more  about  some  things  than 
about  others,  has  his  own  special  interests,  and  even  has  certain 
things  which  he  must  write,  in  connection  with  his  other  studies  if 
nowhere  else.  We  can  avoid  imposing  unnatural  and  unjust 
burdens  at  any  time  by  making  use  of  this  work  of  intrinsic  worth. 
And  why  should  we  not  ?  Is  it  wise  to  train  a  boy  to  write  things 
that  may  find  no  place  in  his  life  outside  the  English  class,  and  give 
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him  no  help  at  ail  in  those  things  he  must  write?  In  all  this 
utilitarian  composition  there  is  need  of  gathering  the  materials 
fully  and  accurately,  of  putting  them  into  fitting  words,  and  of 
marshaling  them  so  that  the  particular  reader  addressed  will  get 
them  as  he  should  without  waste  effort  on  his  part.  Nowhere  can 
these  lessons  be  learned  better,  and  no  lessons  offer  greater  edu- 
cational opportxmities.  At  each  stage  they  should  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  training  in  writing. 

In  this  utilitarian  composition  there  should  always  be  co- 
operation if  two  or  more  teachers  are  involved.  The  burden 
should  not  rest  on  the  English  teacher  alone.  In  some  engineering 
schools  there  is  at  present  a  growing  demand  that  the  students  be 
taught  business  correspondence,  bibliography  and  cataloguing,  the 
writing  of  reports,  of  contracts  and  specifications,  and  so  on;  and 
the  English  teacher  is  asked  to  become  an  expert  in  all  these.  He 
cannot.  If  he  attempts  to,  he  will  but  dabble;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  will  fail  to  do  his  best  in  those  subjects  which  belong  to 
him.  In  the  professions  and  in  most  kinds  of  business  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  certain  records  and  to  transmit  certain  facts  orally  or 
in  writing.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  business  and  should 
be  taught  by  those  who  teach  that  business.  If  they  have  had 
adequate  general  training  in  the  use  of  language  (and  in  the  future 
that  will  be  demanded  more  and  more)  they  should  become  experts 
in  their  special  form  of  writing  as  in  other  parts  of  their  business. 
The  English  teacher  should  lay  the  foundation  of  general  training  in 
composition,  and  in  doing  this  he  should  draw  materials  and  illus- 
trations from  the  special  fiddis  whenever  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
students.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he  is  distinctly  imfit  to  teach  such 
students.  He  should  also  hold  himself  ready  to  consult  with  and 
advise  other  teachers.  The  benefits  of  such  consultations  are 
mutual,  for  as  the  English  teacher  applies  his  principles  of  expres- 
sion and  as  the  other  teacher  expoimds  his  subject  and  the  methods 
of  presentation  which  he  finds  in  practice,  each  has  the  benefit  of 
the  friendly  criticism  of  a  mature  mind.  At  this  point,  however, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Engh'sh  teacher  should  end;  the  duty  of 
training  pupils  in  specialized  forms  of  applied  composition  should 
rest  with  the  "other  teacher." 
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Composition  should  not  be  limited  to  the  utilitarian  sort, 
however,  even  for  those  who  have  no  literary  aspirations.  Artis- 
tic creation  should  begin  in  the  utilitariaji  writing  itself,  for  after 
all  are  we  not  artists  the  moment  we  seek  the  perfectkm  of  the 
useful  ?  If  a  man  writes  a  letter  or  a  report  in  good  form  it  thereby 
becomes  a  work  of  art;  and  if  he  has  not  learned  to  strive  for  per- 
fection in  such  work  he  has  not  yet  the  true  ^irit  of  the  artist. 
Nothing  can  save  routine  work  from  becoming  slave  labor  but  the 
workman's  joy  in  his  task,  which  can  come  only  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  seeking  perfection.  In  training  workmen  of  any  sort,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  is  to  help  them  to  find  and  to  insist  on  find- 
ing keen  delight  in  the  work  itself. 

Even  broader  possibilities  than  these  are  desirable  for  all,  but 
we  cannot  call  out  literary  talent  by  saying  to  a  pupil:  "Go  to! 
Be  an  artist"  We  are  continuaUy  giving  our  pupils  the  command 
to  create  when  they  have  no  inspiration,  when  they  have  not  even 
fit  materials  at  hand.  The  most  difficult  problem  for  them  is  to 
''get  a  subject'';  yet  some  teachers  still  spend  their  time  mainly 
oa  form,  principles,  devices,  when  the  pupils  are  floimdering  help- 
lessly for  matter.  In  the  next  place  the  pupil  must  learn  to  nutke 
the  subject  his  own,  and  that  is  no  less  difficult.  The  natural 
tendency  to  imitate,  the  lack  of  experience  and  of  personality  as  a 
writer  make  inevitable  the  worthless  rehashes  that  we  know  as 
schoolboy  compositions.  But  the  teacher  encourages  and  fixes 
this  tendency  if  he  gives  up  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  get  worthy 
subject-matter.  Real  matter  comes  only  with  maturity,  and  the 
attempt  to  force  it  ahead  of  time  may  discourage  the  pupil  or  make 
him  an  intellectual  prig;  nevertheless,  for  his  present  growth  and 
his  future  attainment  he  needs  encouragement  and  guidance  in 
thinking  out  his  own  experience  as  something  of  serious  value  to 
himself  and  to  others.  Matter,  so  conceived,  rather  than  form, 
should,  I  believe,  receive  the  primary  emphasis  till  well  into  the 
college  course. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  and  in  all  cases  to  ux)use 
the  student's  enthusiasm,  to  get  him  interested  in  something,  any- 
thing, so  that  he  wants  to  talk  or  write  about  it.  The  old  lyceums 
used  to  awaken  such  an  impulse,  and  we  should  find  a  live  modem 
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substitute  of  great  value.  We  begin  wrong  down  in  the  primary 
grades.  When  we  permit  the  children  to  read  to  the  class  only 
lessons  that  all  have  studied,  we  make  reading  a  task  for  which 
one  receives  artificial  approbation  or  reproof  and  by  which  the 
others  are  merely  bored.  If  a  child  were  permitted  to  read  stories 
the  others  had  not  heard,  he  would  feel  that  he  was  doing  something 
real,  he  would  be  ambitious  to  do  as  well  as  the  others,  and  would 
be  conscious  that  he  was  contributing  to  their  pleasure.  In  a 
similar  way  we  make  literary  composition  a  task  all  along,  whereas 
there  should  be  a  sense  of  reality,  of  rivalry,  and  above  all  of  serv- 
ice. There  are  possibilities  of  competition  between  schools, 
possibilities  of  original  work  in  connection  with  school  dramatics, 
and,  most  common  of  all,  possibilities  of  the  school  paper.  Almost 
every  teacher  can  find  in  his  class  work  or  in  some  outside  student 
interest  with  which  he  is  connected  some  opportimities  to  call  out 
writing.  The  results  are  more  effective  if  the  composition,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  produced  in  answer  to  a  spontaneous  demand  of 
the  school  rather  than  of  the  English  teacher  alone.  The  teacher 
of  English  can  accomplish  most  when  he  is  simply  called  in  as  first 
aid.  The  situation  is  ideal  when  the  product  is  of  interest  to  some 
beyond  the  school  limits  and  gets  its  award  of  praise  or  blame  from 
that  wider  world. 

In  all  this  composition  the  main  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  creation,  not  on  the  correct  use  of  the  tool.  The  ideas  the 
pupil  is  trying  to  catch  are  at  best  shy  and  elusive,  and  taking 
thought  over  the  use  of  commas  or  capitals  may  drive  them  away 
forever.  Correctness  of  language  form  is  an  important  means  but 
it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  only  real  end  is  to  have  something 
to  say  and  to  be  able  to  say  it  effectively.  If  necessary  the  printer 
will  put  in  the  commas,  or  if  there  is  no  printer  we  will  forgive 
the  omission.  We  cannot  forgive  the  one  who  writes  when  he  has 
nothing  he  is  even  trying  to  express.  So  with  the  rhetorical  form. 
The  man  who  has  something  important  to  present  has  a  chance 
of  mastering  form  by  himself  or  even  of  creating  a  new  form. 
Attention  to  form  rather  than  to  substance  leads  to  writing  (beyond 
school  as  well  as  in  class)  which,  under  more  or  less  skilful  technique, 
offers  us  only  what  is  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  or  worse.    Finished 
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style  fckkxn  Gomcs  dmiog  the  school  (or  oatkgt)  comae,  and  to 

Hw41  nn  ft  Ttmc  tli^  wUk  tii  lAiaiwing  wlwt#H  <#|MiLli^i^       Oil  the 

Other  hand,  mature  ideas  sckkxn  cxme;  but  some  MppndMJ&m  id 
what  they  are.  some  ardent  aspirafkm  for  them  shoold  be  patiently 
devdoped.  Delicate  sensttiwness  to  the  value  of  form  in  the 
adequate  cqiression  of  ideas  is  a  fine  thing,  but  it  should  not  be 
striven  for  tiU  the  depths  have  been  well  stined. 

This  does  not  mean  that  form  should  be  ignored  aha^  the  way; 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  systematic  efforts  to  keep  the  pqnk  from 
forming  bad  habits  of  expression.  If  cvciy  where  and  from  the 
earliest  years  the  pupil  were  trained  first  to  get  the  ri^t  idea,  ikem 
to  apnsB  it  properly,  he  would  offer  the  teadier  of  composttion 
no  tpedial  difficulties  because  of  bad  form.  We  ou]^t  to  approxi- 
mate the  situation  in  France,  idiere  the  teadier  could  say:  '*Nos 
d^es  de  Premifae  ne  font  pas  de  fautes  de  grammaire.*^  But  we 
have  not  Every  paper  written,  it  may  be,  needs  oxrection.  We 
need  to  teadi  our  pupils  in  composition  to  get  thdr  ideas  on  p^ier 
before  their  enthusiasm  has  coded,  then  to  oxrect  and  rewrite  so 
that  there  will  be  no  orors  to  distract  the  reader's  attention  from 
the  subject  or  to  attract  it  to  the  ignmance  or  cardessness  oi  the 
writer.  And  the  teadier  on  his  part  should  not  let  errws  pass 
unnoticed.  If  the  point  is  <me  which  requires  full  explanation  it 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  so  dosdy  invdved  with  the  exact 
expression  of  the  idea  that  it  should  be  taken  up  as  a  part  ot  the 
subject-matter.  If  it  is  a  detail  whidi  the  writer  ou^t  to  be  aUe 
to  correct  himself,  it  should  be  indicated  by  some  known  symbol 
in  the  margin  with  reference,  if  necessary,  to  a  textbook  vdiere  the 
point  is  explained.  This  should  be  enough  to  enable  the  pi^nl 
to  make  the  necessary  correction  or  to  avoid  the  error  in  revising; 
and  this  method  leaves  the  teacher  free  to  train  his  heavy  guns  on 
the  subject-matter. 

The  ''heavy  guns"  should  always  be  individual  conferences. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  work  be  made  personal;  in  no  other  way 
can  the  pupil  be  interested  to  give  us  his  best.  Anyone  who  has 
held  or  attended  live  conferences  in  which  suggestions  and  leading 
questions  guide  the  pupil  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  value  of  his 

'  Karl  Young,  Teaching  of  Compontion  in  French  Lycte,  Em§U$k  JpumMl^  June, 
zgia. 
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subject  knows  that  interest  can  be  aroused  and  that  understanding 
and  appreciation  can  be  developed  that  are  impossible  through  red 
ink.  For  creative  work  in  the  case  of  any  but  those  of  definite 
literary  aspirations  such  conferences  are  absolutely  necessary. 
When  the  fact  that  composition  is  laboratory  work  is  fully  recog- 
nized, sufficient  time  will  be  allowed  for  conference.  Till  then  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  exceptional  cases  aside,  more  can  be 
accomplished  when  the  pupil  writes  only  a  small  amoimt  on  all  of 
which  conferences  are  held  than  when  he  writes  many  times  as 
much  which  is  simply  "corrected." 

In  all  composition,  whether  utilitarian  or  literary,  the  oral 
should  as  far  as  possible  at  each  step  precede  the  written,  at  least 
till  the  first  or  second  year  in  college;  for  by  this  means  a  natiiral, 
simple,  and  sincere  style  may  be  developed  instead  of  the  self- 
conscious,  bookish,  and  awkwardly  imitative  style  of  much  school 
composition.  Following  the  oral  work  at  each  step  should  come 
written  work  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  more  complicated 
structure.  Even  this  written  work  should  be  taught  as  an  art, 
that  is  to  say,  experiments  should  be  tried  and  principles  or  rules 
learned  only  as  the  summing-up  of  the  results  of  the  observations 
made.  Definitions  of  figures  of  speech  and  of  the  other  terms  on 
which  the  old  rhetorics  spent  so  much  time  are  of  little  worth  ;>  but 
the  study  of  the  relations  of  writer  to  reader,  of  the  different  pur- 
poses to  be  served,  and  of  the  best  forms  for  accomplishing  each 
is  of  great  value.  In  the  more  advanced  courses  in  college  this  may 
well  become  systematic  study  of  the  "science"  of  composition, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  technique  of  the  various  forms  of  discourse. 
But  in  such  classes  there  will  inevitably  be  not  general  students 
but  those  to  whom  this  or  that  form  of  composition  has  special 
value  or  interest. 

In  all  our  efforts  to  improve  instruction  in  EngUsh  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  we  should  first  define  exactly  the  task  we  are 
to  perform,  and  then  discover  the  relationships  of  each  particular 
task  to  the  manifold  other  activities  and  interests  of  the  pupils. 
If  we  thus  differentiate  the  work  and  correlate  it  as  fully  as  possible 
with  all  the  other  studies,  we  make  not  only  the  English  instruction 
but  the  general  education  much  more  efficient. 


GRADES  THAT  EXPLAIN  THEMSELVES 


PERCY  W.  LONG 
Harvard  University 


The  ensning  record  of  individual  experiments  is  offered  chiefly 
as  a  short  cut  for  overworked  theme-readers,  though  secondarily 
as  a  thorny  path  for  the  negligent  student.  Among  many  ways 
of  insiuing  faithful  and  even  zealous  work,  this  has  commended 
itself  to  me,  and  to  several  of  my  cc^eagues,  as  yielding  a  maxinium 
of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  first  imdertook  to  teach  prescribed 
English  at  Harvard,  composition  courses  appeared  to  me  rather 
more  effective  in  deviling  the  instructor  than  in  drilling  the  student. 
Rewritten  themes,  for  example,  had  to  be  compared  diligently 
with  their  originals,  yielding  perhaps  a  dozen  lines  of  revision. 
For  this  plague  I  suggest  requiring  students  to  indicate  in  the 
margin  such  lines  as  have  undergone  revision.  A  glance  then  tells 
the  story;  moreover,  the  students  revise  more  extensively;  and^ 
in  case  no  lines  appear,  it  is  my  practice  to  credit  the  student  with 
failure  to  revise.  Another  bugbear  is  pimctuation:  trivial  errors 
of  the  same  nature  tend  to  recur  month  after  month.  To  mini- 
mize these,  I  have  made  punctuation  the  one  subject  of  the  Novem- 
ber hour  examination.  Each  student  prepares  outside  the  class  a 
series  of  complete  sentences  illustrating  all  the  chief  uses  of  all  the 
chief  marks  of  punctuation  as  set  forth  in  Hill's  Rides  of  PunctuaUon, 
These  he  transfers  from  memory  to  a  bluebook  in  the  examination 
room.  Whoever  prepares  those  sentences,  the  student  learns  them. 
A  passing  grade  for  accuracy  and  credit  for  range  secure  in  later 
themes  comparative  freedom  from  elementary  errors. 

These  instances  may  convince  the  reader  that  the  writer's 
slogan  ''a  maximimi  of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  effort"  is  pre- 
sented without  sophistry.  They  are  offered  lest  the  momentary 
complexity  of  what  ensues  mislead  theme-readers  into  surmising 
that  here  is  another  device  for  complicating  their  labors:  rather, 
it  is  an  anti-toxin  for  the  Hillegas  scale. 
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The  chief  difficulty  in  grading  is  that  one  must  weigh  a  com- 
plexity of  details  and  arrive  at  a  compromise.  The  basis  of  this 
compromise  is  soon  forgotten  by  the  teacher  and  rarely  appre- 
hended by  the  student.  Frankly,  my  grades  were  usually  an 
impressionistic  averaging  of  thought,  structure,  accuracy,  and 
expressiveness.  And  how  were  the  members  of  a  series  of  grades 
related  one  to  another ?  Haphazardly:  for  as  a  rule  each  student 
wrote  in  what  manner  he  would,  and  often  without  restriction  as 
to  subject.  The  grades  were  void  of  unity  or  coherence;  still 
less  had  they  emphasis.  On  what  feature  did  any  particular  grade 
lay  stress  ?  Only  the  instructor  could  state — ^he  usuaUy  failed  to 
remember;  the  grades  themselves,  at  lea3t  to  the  students'  eyes, 
passed  comprehension. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  explain  why  a  theme  succeeds  or  why 
it  fails,  and  in  what  degree,  if  one  attempts  to  explain  these  things 
by  either  written  or  oral  comment,  usually  proves  both  tedious 
and  taxing.  In  the  case  of  short  themes,  extended  comment  is  a 
tyranny  of  conscience.  Yet  the  student  rightly  feels  that  he  should 
know,  and  should  be  informed  specifically.  To  convey  this  infor- 
mation is  one  purpose  of  the  system  herein  offered  for  consideration. 
After  a  year's  testing  in  certain  sections  in  Harvard  University, 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Well^ey  College, 
the  five  instructors  who  have  tried  it  with  about  four  himdred 
students  express  imiform  satisfaction,  as  do  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
students  concerned.  They  find  in  it  at  least  two  advantages:  the 
time  of  reading  short  themes  is  reduced  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
half;  at  the  same  time,  a  higher  standard  of  accuracy  and  develop- 
ibent  on  the  part  of  the  student  may  be  enforced  automatically. 

Each  theme  constitutes  a  definite  exercise  in  some  point  of 
technique:  the  student,  usually  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  topic, 
confronts  a  specific  problem — ^how  to  indicate  coherence  by  con- 
jimctions,  how  to  develop  a  paragraph  by  contrast,  how  to  refute  a 
point  by  the  method  of  residues,  how  to  convey  an  impression  of 
heat  or  of  loneliness,  how  to  illustrate  a  certain  point  of  view  by 
means  of  a  short  story.  The  student  in  time  attacks  with  intelli- 
gence a  variety  of  tasks  increasingly  difficult.  Incidentally,  the 
histructor,  knowing  what  to  look  for,  need  not  adapt  himself  to 
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the  student's  chance  point  of  view — a  waste  of  the  instructor's 
energy,  and  a  surrender  of  definite  means  of  comparing  student 
with  student.  In  meeting  the  specified  problem,  the  studmt 
adapts  himself  to  the  instructor's  point  of  view,  as  in  an  examina- 
tion. The  student  thus  learns  to  have  always  a  purpose,  and  to 
keep  in  mind  his  audience. 

An  instructor  of  some  eiq>erience  in  such  assignments  will  often 
know,  and  can  state  to  his  class  beforehand,  certain  absolute 
characteristics  which  elicit  this  or  that  grade.  Thus,  in  giving 
out  an  assignment  requiring  coherence  by  conjunctions,  I  siq^ly 
the  class  with  a  table  of  conjunctions  which  eTplaiiiR  some  of  the 
functions  of  each.  I  read  model  themes  from  previous  classes, 
stating  the  grades  given  and  why.  The  characteristic  D  theme 
will  employ  such  words  as  and,  btUy  so,  as.  Its  coherence  will  be 
that  of  the  student  who  uses  prevailingly  compound  rather  than 
complex  sentences.  In  the  B  theme  a  variety  of  more  precise  terms 
used  with  some  finesse  will  knit  a  thought  logically  developed. 
In  the  A  theme  the  mechanism  will  be  hidden,  and  the  assignment 
forgotten  in  the  reading:  ars  esi  celare  artem. 

The  letter  given  as  a  grade  indicates  solely  the  students'  d^ree 
of  success  in  meeting  the  assigned  problem.  If  all  do  A  work,  all 
receive  A — pace  all  systems  of  percentages.  The  ranedy  is,  next 
year  raise  your  standard.  In  this  way  the  student  knows  what 
to  exp&ct,  and  tmderstands  the  teacher's  reaction.  The  vidous 
and  perplexing  practice  of  averaging  which  gives  the  reader  pause 
is  not,  to  be  sure,  wholly  done  away  with  but  is  rendered  far  less 
complicated. 

Compliance  with  such  requirements  inevitably  results  in  growth 
of  power.  But  the  student  must  also  retain  what  he  has  learned. 
Because  he  now  seeks  emphasb,  he  must  not  unnecessarily  violate 
coherence;  because  he  would  persuade  by  his  relation  to  the  audi- 
ence, he  must  not  commit  the  fallacy  of  begging  the  question; 
because  he  seeks  to  portray  in  a  character  some  dominant  trait, 
he  must  not  derange  the  physical  point  of  view.  Then,  too, 
there  are  errors  toward  which — once  they  have  been  thoroughly 
explained — the  teacher  must  maintain  an  attitude  of  scorn:  such 
are  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 
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Any  prevalence  of  serious  errors  which  pertain  to  past  instruc- 
tion is  indicated  by  a  check  attached  to  the  letter,  as  B^.  If  these 
checks  be  few,  or  disappear  as  the  course  advances,  they  will  in  a 
final  estimate  of  the  student's  work  be  left  out  of  account — regarded 
merely  as  evidence  of  early  difficulties  worthily  overcome. 
The  student  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  have  his  earlier  ef- 
forts count  at  their  full  value  rather  than  be  repeatedly 
obscured  by  one  recurring  fault.  B^  is  an  inspiration  to  effort; 
D,  a  suggestion  that  effort  will  prove  unavailing.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  outset  of  the  year  my  classes  are  warned  that  if  the 
checks  persist,  they  alone  will  be  counted.  The  student's  work, 
since  he  does  not  retain,  is  wholly  imsatisfactory,  and  his  ultimate 
grade  is  a  flat  failure.  B  ^  constantly  repeated  offers  no  basis  for 
compromise,  but  an  alternative  wherein  the  student  quickly  con- 
ceives a  preference.  Checks  rarely  occur,  except  sporadically, 
after  the  first  month. 

A  modification  of  the  check,  which  was  conceived  independently 
by  Professor  C.  N.  Greenough  as  well  as  myself,  is  the  addition  of 
an  abbreviation  to  indicate  the  prevailing  fault.  Thus  B^^  codifies 
the  comment:  ''You  have  succeeded  rather  well  in  the  problem 
assigned,  but  you  are  still  grossly  deficient  in  punctuation. 
Beware!"  Many  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  marginal  correc- 
tions admit  of  being  so  used. 

One  more  extension  proves  occasionally  worth  using.  A  few 
students  of  taste  and  of  some  skill  in  expression  find  difficulty 
(or  reluctance)  at  first  in  attacking  specific  problems.  Their 
good  qualities  are  insufficiently  indicated  by  omitting  the  check. 
In  such  cases — rare  cases — ^a  flourish  may  be  used,  as  O.  To  be 
sure,  most  students  who  write  well  can  by  application  meet  well 
any  problem  the  instructor  is  likely  to  assign.  Yet  if  the  expres- 
sion in  general  remains  superior,  the  merit  should  elicit  recognition. 
^V'pcoh  jg^  1^  QQg  student  declared,  almost  equivalent  to  a  con- 
ference. 

Not  less  on  the  record  sheet  than  on  the  themes  do  these  grades 
convey  unusually  precise  information.  An  assistant,  provided 
with  the  instructor's  directions  to  the  class,  will  arrive  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  results  as  the  instructor  himself — certainly 
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with  far  less  divergence  than  ordinarily  when  different  instructors 
grade  a  ^ven  set  of  themes.  Whenever,  as  at  the  end  of  a  semester, 
course  grades  are  determined,  the  records  present  no  mere  average 
of  averages  based  on  indeterminate  elements;  on  the  contrary, 
the  elements  are  all  set  forth,  ready  for  the  instructor's  decision 
at  the  moment  when  he  is  most  fuUy  informed. 

The  drawback  to  this  system  is  the  necessity  of  devising  or 
adopting  a  coherent  set  of  exercises  to  run  through  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  a  course.  Owing  to  local  conditions,  individual 
teachers  would  very  likely  be  reluctant  to  accept  en  bloc  any  given 
set  The  system  may,  however,  be  used  less  drastically,  as  by 
grading  with  a  letter  for  thought  and  expressiveness,  but  adding 
checks  for  failure  in  technique.  I  began  it  so,  using  the  digraph 
i£,  to  force  careless  competence  into  the  path  of  diligence.  Or 
it  may  be  used  with  such  exercises  as  the  imitations  of  literary 
devices  described  by  Mabel  Lodge  in  the  English  Journal  for  May, 
1912. 

Emphasb  may  be  laid,  obviously,  wherever  the  instructor 
cares  to  place  it.  Retention  and  accuracy  may  be  stressed  as 
mudi  or  as  little  a&  he  desires;  yet  the  student  will  know  without 
hesitation  precisely  to  what  his  failure  or  success  is  due,  and  a 
staff  can  arrive  with  this  clearer  basis  for  discussion  at  some  approxi- 
mation to  uniformity.  What  types  of  errors  shall  constitute  from 
month  to  month  a  lengthening  black  list,  threatening  the  student 
with  checks  ?  What  results  may  be  looked  for  in  any  given  prob- 
lem?   What  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  inevitable  final  averaging? 

Without  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  which  at  present 
must  be  answered  according  to  local  conditions,  I  shall  add  that 
students  should  be  informed  fairly  early — ^if  a  system  of  problems 
is  employed — ^not  to  look  for  a  mathematical  average  of  the  letter 
grades.  Exercises  vary  in  difficulty  and  in  significance.  Moreover, 
a  prevailingly  C  record  free  from  checks  will  indicate  a  student 
from  whom  satisfactory  results  may  usually  be  expected,  and  there- 
fore one  deserving*  of  final  B  credit,  just  as  an  all-round  athlete 
ranks  with  a  gymnast  whose  few  capacities  are  better  developed. 
If  the  student  were  given  free  rein,  he  could  make  a  better  showing 

'  In  theoiy,  perhaps  not.    But  some  concession  must  be  made  to  student  firiitj. 
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of  limited  range — a  showing,  though,  really  inferior  to  satisfactory 
all-round  development. 

Some  instructors,  and  a  few  students  ''before  taking,"  will 
deprecate  this  set  of  finger  ezerdses,  this  putting  the  victim  in  a 
rowing  machine  and  making  him  go  through  the  motions.  But 
it  develops  individual  resource:  the  student  chooses  his  own  topic 
and  solves  each  problem  in  his  own  way.  One  such  problem, 
indeed,  is  to  write  a  theme  informative  and  interesting  to  his 
classmates — or  his  teacher.  The  system  encourages  competition, 
aligning  the  class  each  time  for  a  definite  test;  whereas,  left  entirely 
to  himself,  the  average  student  ''tries  on''  an  old  theme,  or  q)orts 
at  pleasure  with  a  random  fancy,  leading  nowhere,  profiting  little. 

One  day  when  Professor  K had  explained  (I  thiiik)  the 

glottal  catch,  his  class  in  semantics  endeavored  to  achieve  similar 
results.  "Gentlemen,"  he  interjected,  "if  you  feel  yourselves 
seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  practice  phonetics,  reflect  that 
you  have  all  the  rest  of  your  Kves.    This  hour  belongs  to  me." 

If  a  course  has  point,  it  must  teach  a  definite  program  of  definite 
things.  These  the  student  must  master;  these  he  must  retain. 
Otherwise,  whatever  the  excellence  of  the  student  generally, 
it  is  extraneous  to  that  course.  Recognition  of  it  is  irrelevant. 
Encouragement  of  it — though  often  praiseworthy  and  desirable — 
is  a  digression.  The  class  as  a  class  must  meet  its  ready-made 
routine  and  be  judged  accordingly.  If  the  course  is  tailor-made, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  unit. 


(( 


LITERATURE  FOR  CHILDREN:"  A  PROTEST 


HELEN  SARD  HUGHES 
Wellesley  College 


In  taking  issue  with  Miss  Ida  S.  Simonson's  article  on  '^  Litera- 
ture for  Children:  A  Course  for  Normal  Schools,"  in  the  English 
Journal  for  May,  let  me  justify  my  convictions  by  the  rather  varied 
Experience  on  which  they  are  grounded.  For  this  purpose,  may  I 
state  baldly  that  I  have  graduated  from  a  normal  school  as  well  as 
a  university;  I  have  taught  children  of  the  elementary  and  grammar 
grades  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  in  the  practice  school 
attached  to  a  large  university;  and  latterly,  I  have  been  teaching 
English  in  colleges,  dealing  particularly  with  large  classes  of 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  presmnably  similar  in  age  and  attain- 
ments to  the  students  with  whom  the  normal  schools  deal.  Look- 
ing, then,  at  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  preparation  in  English 
from  the  points  of  view  of  both  the  public  school  and  the  college,  I 
presume  to  question  in  some  respects  the  adequacy  of  the  course 
Miss  Simonson  outlines,  questioning  in  part  its  object  and  in  part 
the  means  employed  to  the  end. 

One  general  criticism  of  much  work  of  the  normal  schools  is  not 
new  nor  obselete:  that  is,  the  charge  that  they  tend  to  teach 
methods  with  too  few  prerequisites  in  subject-matter.  The  stu- 
dents who  flock  to  a  summer  school  to  study  sight-reading  and 
harmony  while  yet  unable  to  sing  the  major  scale  are  extreme 
examples  of  this  tendency.  But  to  my  mind,  the  students  who 
study  the  species  ^'literature  for  children"  with  little  understanding 
of  the  genus  '^literature"  are  in  an  equally  parlous  state. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  students  taking  this  normal  course  are 
in  most  respects  comparable  to  students  in  our  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  required  courses  in  college.  They  have  had  the  same 
high-school  training  and  have  carried  from  the  high  school  the  same 
modicum  of  knowledge.  How  small  is  this  literary  residuum  I 
discovered  last  year  in  an  investigation  of  a  Freshman  class  in  a 
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small  college  of  the  Middle  West.  Among  other  things,  my 
questionnaire  elicited  the  information  that  Browning  wrote  '^  Snow- 
bound;" Tennyson,  "The  Barefoot  Boy";  Byron,  "The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night";  Dryden,  *'The  Vicar  of  Wakefidd;  Scott  wrote 
the  Arabian  Nights  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Wordsworth  wrote 
"Gray's  Elegy."' 

Aside  from  this  previous  training  in  high  school  which  the  college 
and  normal-school  student  have  shared  alike,  the  normal-school 
student  may  have  a  slight  advantage  in  the  more  serious  attitude 
toward  work  which  develops  with  definite  professional  study,  and 
in  the  more  rapid  growth  in  maturity  which  the  immanence  of 
economic  independence  fosters.  Conceding,  then,  to  the  normal 
student  a  more  serious  purpose  than  the  average  college  student,  but 
no  more  command  of  fact  and  probably  less  of  the  accumulated 
impressions  which  we  call  "background,"  I  view  skeptically  the 
task  which  Miss  Simonson  has  set  herself  to  accomplish  in  one 
term's  work. 

She  states  justly  a  twofold  object  for  her  course:  cultural  and 
utilitarian  training.  Under  cultural  training,  she  has  two  ends  in 
view  (i)  to  give  "a  certain  knowledge  of  literary  facts  and  forms"; 
and  (2)  to  "stimulate  literary  interest,  give  delight  and  widening 
outlook."  Agreeing,  then,  as  to  the  heed  of  this  cultural  training, 
Miss  Simonson  and  I  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  it.  To 
me,  the  plan  of  training  mature  students  in  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  literary  phenomena  solely .  through  the  medium  of 
literature  interesting  to  children  is  uneconomical  and  almost 
necessarily  of  limited  efficiency.  Literary  culture  is  something 
more  than  an  ability  to  identify  allusions;  therefore  I  will  pass  over 
the  value  from  this  point  of  view  of  the  study  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  go  on  to  the  more  definite  technical  study  which  Miss  Simonson 
outlines.  Obviously,  the  great  emphasis  is  put — and  necessarily 
so,  in  a  course  following  the  elementary-school  curriculum — upon 
the  narrative  forms.  Narrative  poetry  is  fairly  well  represented 
by  folk-ballads  and  modem  ballads  of  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
parts  of  ancient  epics  and  modem  variations  of  the  tjrpe,  such  as 
Sohrab  and  Rusium  and  The  IdyUs  of  the  King;  though  even  here  I 

<  ''English  and  the  College  Freshman/'  Sckaol  Review,  November,  191a. 
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am  inclined  to  lament  the  neglect  of  Chaucer  since  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  course  is  to  gain  ''a  knowledge  broadly  cultural  of 
the  larger  relations  of  literature."  Less  satisfactory  seems  to  me  a 
study  of  narrative  prose  based  upon  "The  Old  Woman  and  Her 
Pig/'  ''Cinderella/'  ''Robin  Hood/'  and,  perchance,  Treasm 
Island,  when  we  realize  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  are 
imread  in  the  works  of  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Meredith,  other 
characteristic  works  of  Stevenson,  or  in  the  short  story  fnnn  the 
Bible  to  Poe.  The  treatment  proposed  for  the  drama  is  not  dear 
to  me.  Miss  Simonson  writes,  "The  term's  work  need  not  inchide 
a  study  of  drama,  for  that  is  frequently  a  large  part  of  the  courses 
in  reading."  If  that  means  that  in  some  other  courses  the  studoits 
get  a  study  of  Shakespere,  I  am  willing  to  agree  that  no  further 
treatment  is  needed;  but  Shakespere  surely  should  be  studied  with 
something  more  than  "the  eyes  of  children."  If  lifiss  Simonson 
would  contend  that  Shakespere  is  used  "for  study  and  practice"  in 
the  high  schools,  I  can  only  reply,  "Test  and  see  what  is  left  of 
that  study  in  the  minds  of  your  second-year  students!" 

And  if  the  study  of  English  prose  seems  unduly  constricted,  sbce 
only  narrative  prose  is  considered,  and  of  that  only  narratives  of 
juvenile  appeal,  the  study  of  lyric  poetry  seems  not  less  limited  m 
outlook.  I  feel  a  bit  dubious  about  the  teaching  of  verse  forms 
through  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  about  basing  an  i^predation 
of  lyric  poetry  merely  on  the  types  found  in  Stevenson's  Ckild*s 
Garden  of  Verses,  Miss  Rossetti's  Sing  Song,  and  Blake's  Songs  0} 
Innocence  and  Songs  of  Experience,  Whether  the  time  is  profitably 
spent  in  a  required  course,  at  either  normal  school  or  college,  m 
teaching  students  to  write  verse  who  cannot  read  verse  intelligently 
or  write  prose  clearly,  I  will  not  discuss  here. 

My  point  is,  then,  that  well-grounded  knowledge  of  "literary 
facts  and  forms"  can  hardly  be  gained  from  a  study  of  children's 
literature  alone  without  much  straining  of  the  intention  of  the 
authors  and  the  attention  of  the  students;  and  that  the  large  task 
-of  appreciation  which  Miss  Simonson  has  set  herself,  to  "bring 
together  the  most  heroic  and  ideal,  the  most  permanent  and 
universal  interests  of  all  nations"  seems  tremendous  in  view  of  the 
limitations  of  subject-matter,  as  well  as  time,  which  she  has  i^aced 
upon  herself. 
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The  second  object  of  the  course  is  legitimately  utilitarian:  to 
*^  meet  to  some  extent  the  practical  requirement  of  future  teaching  of 

the  students In  a  word,  it  is  such  a  course  as  will  do  away 

with  the  charge  that  these  students  do  not  themselves  know  the 
things  they  are  expected  to  teach  and  so  do  not  know  what  they 
should  mean  to  the  pupils  they  teach/' 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  Miss  Simonson  ignores  the  equally 
grave  charge  that  the  average  public-school  teacher  knows  nothing 
btU  the  things  she  teaches.  I  well  remember  my  indignation  as  a 
young  teacher  at  the  insbtence  with  which  I  was  forced  ''to  talk 
shop"  wherever  I  went;  were  it  a  reception,  a  card  party,  or  a  club 
lecture,  the  well-meaning  patrons  of  the  school  would  pass  me  on 
from  one  to  another  as  "one  of  our  teachers,"  each  one  carefuUy 
leading  the  conversation  to  a  discussion  of  pedagogical  practice. 
What  I  considered  then  boorish  condescension  on  the  part  of  these 
ladies,  I  realize  now  was  probably  justified  by  their  experience  with 
many  teachers  who  wished  to  talk  of  nothing  else  but  nature-study, 
phonetic  spelling,  and  the  conduct  of  Mary  or  Johnny. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  ignore  the  practical  value  of  a 
broader  training  than  is  inherent  in  the  study  of  details  of  the 
elementary-school  curriculum,  that  we  plan  best  for  "the  waiting 
children  in  the  school"  by  training  teachers  with  some  flexibility 
and  richness  of  personality,  who  can  successfully  "bring  to  the 
children  in  the  grades  their  own  in  the  great  world  of  literature" 
because,  as  teachers,  they  understand  the  relation  of  the  childish 
kingdom  to  the  greater  literary  empire.  As  in  the  case  of  public- 
school  music  dire  results  have  often  ensued  under  the  direction  of 
grade  teachers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
voice  training  and  musical  interpretation,  even  though  the  par- 
ticular songs  to  be  sung  have  been  selected  by  a  competent  super- 
visor, so  I  believe  children's  literature  may  be  grievously  distorted 
by  the  grade  teacher  who  knows  nothing  beyond.  And  if  that 
grade  teacher,  thus  trained  to  the  mechanical  performance  of 
piecework,  becomes  a  supervisor  or  superintendent,  woe  to  her 
subordinates!  I  well  remember  one  principal  who  borrowed  en 
bloc  from  another  principal  a  course  of  study  in  literature  which 
he  forced  upon  his  uncomplaining  teachers.    Conspicuous  in  the 
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outline  for  the  second  grade  were  "The  Barefoot  Boy"  and  "My 
Lost  Youth  " ;  neither  the  grade  teacher  nor  the  principal  saw  any- 
thing incongruous  in  those  little  seven-year-olds  gravely  reciting 
these  expressions  of  octogenarian  fancy.  Yet  as  a  substitute  for 
"Hang  up  the  Baby's  Stocking"  and  certain  ethical  "memory 
gems"  from  some  "{dan  book"  ^diich  that  teacher  had  formerly 
used,  I  felt  that  they  were  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  A  situation  of 
this  sort  resulted,  however,  from  the  fact  that  those  principals  and 
that  second-grade  teacher  had  attained  to  no  genuine  literary 
feeling  through  a  study  of  literature  which  would  arouse  in  an  adult 
mind  some  understanding  of  artistic  form  and  thought;  rather  they 
had  received — and  I  know  at  least  that  the  second-grade  teacher 
graduated  from  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  Middle  West 
— merely  an  impression  that  children's  literature  must  for  the  most 
part  be  writing  about  children.  They  had  aquired  no  ability  to  read 
any  piece  of  prose  or  verse  critically,  to  analyze  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  point  of  view  of  the  author,  to  estimate  the  quality  of  its 
expression,  and,  finally,  to  judge  its  effectiveness  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  teacher  with  this  power  to  analyze  and  to  appreciate,  which 
comes  only  with  some  extent  of  literary  experience,  can  often  present 
successfully  to  children  material  outside  the  prescribed  fields  of  the 
curriculum,  using  lyrics  of  Shakespere  or  Wordsworth,  Kipling  or 
Yeats  as  effectively  as  examples  of  what  is  more  distinctly  children's 
literature. 

Doubtless  my  opponents  are  ready  to  demand  just  what  I  do 
suggest  as  an  improvement  on  present  methods.  My  suggestions  I 
present  humbly,  offering  to  all  the  right  to  prove  me  wrong.  First 
— and  here  I  am  sure  Miss  Simonson  agrees  with  me — ^I  believe  that 
ideaUy  there  should  be  more  than  one  term  given  to  literature.  If 
two  terms  might  be  given,  I  should  suggest  a  first  course  of  a 
purely  academic  nature  in  literary  types,  studied  intensively  with  a 
view  to  definition,  analysis,  and  critical  appreciation,  with  some 
attention  to  historical  relationships,  attempting  to  call  back  some 
of  the  fast-fading  knowledge  of  the  high-school  course.  Following 
this  should  come  a  second  course  of  more  extensive  study  in  which 
rapid  reading  should  be  required  along  lines  laid  down  in  the  first 
course,  with  special  classroom  study  of  examples  of  practical  value 
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in  the  schoolroom.  Since  in  these  days  children's  literature  is  very 
generally  correlated  with  nearly  every  other  subject  in  the 
elementary-school  curriculum,  and  since  the  children's  reading  and 
''language  work"  especially  may  grow  very  largely  out  of  the 
literature,  the  two  terms  do  not  seem  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  for  training  prospective  teachers  in  this  subject-matter  and 
professional  method.  In  most  of  our  colleges,  students  of  no 
greater  attainments  are  required  to  take  two  semesters  of  English 
composition  and  one  or  two  semesters  of  English  literature  as  a 
foundation  for  any  subsequent  line  of  work;  and  the  students 
planning  to  teach  English  must  add  to  these  required  courses  a  series 
of  electives,  perhaps  ending — ^not  beginning — with  a  teacher's  train- 
ing course.  In  theory  we  are  now  coming  to  understand  that  far 
more  important  and  far  more  difficult  than  the  teaching  in  high 
school  or  college  is  the  teaching  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 
Why,  then,  do  we  continue  to  offer  to  those  about  to  undertake  this 
delicate  and  vital  work  one-half,  or  perhaps  one-fourth,  as  much 
training  as  we  require  of  secondary-school  teachers?  A  most 
intelligent  departure  is  suggested  by  the  new  graduate  department 
of  education  to  be  opened  at  Bryn  Mawr  College:  it  presents  a 
three  years'  course,  as  I  understand  it,  in  which  half  the  time  is  to 
be  spent  upon  the  mastery  of  subject-matter  and  the  other  half  upon 
educational  methods.  Might  not  the  normal  schools  profitably 
follow  the  proportion  here  laid  down,  and  if  the  time  allotted  to 
them  for  professional  training  is  necessarily  brief ,' shorten  still 
further  the  time  given  to  the  study  of  methods,  and  give  more  to 
promoting  an  adequate  xmderstanding  of  subject-matter — ^an 
understanding  which,  according  to  its  measure,  is  bound  to  make  or 
mar  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  the  reputation  of  the  methods 
which  are  the  vehicle  of  instruction. 


fflGH-SCHOOL  COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLISH  UTERATURE 


KARL  YOUNG 
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Many  of  our  hig^  schools  provide  a  course,  of  a  year  or  less,  in 
the  history  of  English  literature.  From  my  own  observation  I  infer 
that  the  subject  is  usually  presented  in  the  form  of  recitations 
based  upon  a  manual,  dissociated  from  any  connected  reading  of 
Enj^ish  literature  itself.  The  aim  of  the  course  is,  apparently, 
to  teach  the  pupil  the  external  facts  of  the  subject,  through  hb 
memorizing  of  names  and  aj^roximate  dates,  through  his  reading 
of  criticisms  of  author's  works,  and  through  his  classifying  of 
literary  phenomena  in  rational  groiq)s  or  periods.  We  have  all 
listened  to  recitations  in  such  a  course,  have  heard  pupils  discuss 
authors  and  works  unknown  to  them  outside  the  textbook,  and 
have  heard  them  outline  Uterary  movements  without  having 
definite  acquaintance  with  a  single  concrete  literary  production 
of  the  period. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  occasionally  been  called  \qx>n 
to  provide  simple  test  questions  in  the  history  of  English  literature 
for  students  aj^lying  for  admission  to  college  by  examination,  and 
have  had  an  oi^rtunity  to  make  observations  as  to  the  attain- 
ments of  hig^-sdiool  pupils  in  this  subject,  and  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  this  particular  sort  of  discipline.  I  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  dte  grotesque  perversions  of  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates,  and  I  waive  the  question  as  to  whether  the  course 
as  now  organized  is  efficiently  taught.  I  wish  merely  to  venture 
the  opinion  that,  whether  the  high-school  graduate  remembers 
or  forgets  what  he  learns  in  such  a  course,  his  time  has  not  been 
profitably  spent. 

This  opinion — ^by  no  means  novel — ^has  been  suggestively 
developed  recently  by  a  teacher  of  French  literature  in  a  French 
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secondary  school'  In  publishing  his  De  la  mtthode  lUUrairey 
Monsieur  Bezard  has  rendered  a  courageous  and  generous  service. 
Through  the  ample  pages  of  this  journal  d*  un  professeur  we  are 
admitted  to  all  the  intimate  pedagogical  minutiae  of  a  course 
offered  to  students  some  seventeen  years  of  age,  during  their  last 
regular  year  in  the  French  lycie.  This  diary  provides  a  complete 
account  of  daily  assignments,  of  recitations,  and  of  pedagogical 
devices.  The  writer  not  only  outlines  the  program  and  equipment 
of  the  course,  but  he  also  frankly  discloses  every  detail  of  daily 
practice,  the  occupations  of  the  classroom  from  moment  to 
moment — ^black-board  exercises,  interruptions,  blunders,  and  cor- 
rections. We  have  both  the  text  examined  in  class  and  the  analy- 
sis achieved,  both  the  inquiries  of  the  pupil  and  the  responses  of 
the  teacher.  The  writer  never  takes  refuge  in  comfortable  general- 
izations. All  pedagogical  difficulties,  theoretical  or  practical,  are 
frankly  met,  and  the  results  are  candidly  reported.  However 
triumphant  these  results  may  seem  to  us  American  readers,  the 
disclosures  are  submitted  merely  as  modest  confessions. 

In  addressing  his  pupils  at  the  opening  of  his  course.  Monsieur 
Bezard  launches  the  following  challenge:  ^^Vous  pr£f6rez  de  plus  en 
plus  le  manuel  au  texte  dassique,  la  le^on  apprise  en  toute  h&te  k 
I'auteur  lentement  m£dit£,  I'art  de  mal  r6dter  k  Fart  de  bien 
6crire."'  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Monsieur  Bezard's  course  repre- 
sents a  protest  against  the  practice  of  teaching  literary  history  from 
a  handbook,  and  in  view  of  our  American  high-school  tradition, 
we  may  well  inquire  as  to  the  remedies  suggested  in  France. 

The  course  outlined  by  Monsieur  Bezard  consists  of  three  parts: 
(i)  the  presenting  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  history  of  French 
literature,  (2)  the  reading  of  selected  works  of  representative 
authors,  and  (3)  the  writing  of  themes  based  upon  the  works  read. 

For  presenting  the  facts  of  literary  history  the  writer  has  no 
surprising  invention  to  reveal,  for  he  frankly  adopts  the  principle 
of  chronology — a  chronology,  to  be  sure,  tempered  by  conunon- 
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sense.  He  begins  not  with  the  earliest  literary  monuments,  bat 
with  the  distinctly  modem  period.  He  groups  the  historical  facts 
under  five  large  ideas,  as  follows: 

1.  Les  caract^res  de  la  Science  au  d6but  du  XVn*  si^de,  ou  Les  oripnes 
de  la  Raiflon  dasmque. 

2.  Le  triomphe  de  la  Raiaon  dans  I'Art,  ou  L'e^rit  dassique  au  XVn* 
sidcle. 

3.  Les  progr^  de  la  Raiaon  dans  la  Sod6t6.  Philosophes  et  hommes  du 
monde  au  XVm*  si^de. 

4.  La  r6volte  du  Sentiment,  ou  Les  origines  du  Romantisme  et  la  R6volu- 
tion  francaiae. 

5.  L'application  de  la  m^thode  dassique  a  T^poque  omtemporaine. 
Du  Romantisme  au  R6aliame. 

Each  of  these  ideas  characterizes  a  literary  epoch  to  which  from 
ten  to  twenty  recitations  are  devoted,  and  in  whidi  only  a  restricted 
number  of  authors  are  noticed.  The  few  important  external  facts 
concerning  these  authors  and  their  works  are  quickly  collected  by 
the  pupils  from  books  of  reference.  Actual  practice  is  given  in 
class  in  taking  biographical  and  bibliographical  notes. 

The  student  gains  his  essential  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
French  Kterature,  however,  not  from  the  external  facts  collected, 
but  from  the  reading  of  significant  works  of  representative  authors. 
The  pieces  chosen  for  reading  are  comparatively  short,  and  they 
are  studied  intensively.  Each  text  is  carefully  analyzed  and 
summarized  in  writing,  and  the  ideas  of  the  piece  are  definitely 
related  to  the  general  idea  of  the  period  within  which  it  falls.  In 
class,  model  anal3rses  are  made,  in  the  course  of  which  every  detail 
is  elucidated. 

Still  more  essential  and  characteristic  in  the  cotirse  is  the 

uniting  of  literature  and  composition.    The  course  aims  at  more 

than  a  mastery  of  the  facts  of  literary  history,  and  at  more  than  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  representative  masterpieces;  it  undertakes 

also  to  cultivate  the  pupil's  power  of  expression.    Monsieur  Bezard 

states  his  principle  as  follows: 

La  lecture  n'est  qu'un  moyen,  non  un  but.  L'dducation  de  Tavenir 
sera  de  moins  en  moins  livresque,  de  plus  en  plus  toum6e  vers  les  r^alitfe, 
vers  robservation  directe  de  la  vie  pr6sente  et  Tacquisition  de  m6thodes  pro- 
pres  k  nous  faire  r6ussir  dans  d'utiles  entreprises.  Sur  ce  prindpe  se  fondercmt 
4  la  fois  notre  mitkode  d'observaUon  et  nos  procidis  d^expression,  c'est-i-diie 
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la  mani^  de  prendre  des  notes,  la  manidre  de  composer  et  de  r6djger  les 
devoirs.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  critical  attention  is  given  not  only  to  a 

mastery  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  important  works,  but  also  to  the 

form  in  which  the  assimilation  of  these  ideas  is  evidenced  in  written 

outlines  and  in  original  themes.    Concerning  the  relation  of  themes 

to  the  masterpieces  studied,  Monsieur  Bezard  says  further: 

La  m6thode  qui  vous  aura  send  4  comprendre  les  dassiques  vous  conduira 

sans  autre  effort  4  les  imiter  dans  vos  <f0V(H>5 Enseignement  [>ar  Timage 

ou  enseignement  par  les  faits,  confessions  personnelles  ou  r6cits  d'inddents 
emprunt6s  i  votre  existence  d'6coliers  constituent  k  tous  les  liges  d'excellents 
ezerdces.  Pourtant,  m^me  dans  ces  classes,  j'essaierais  de  les  rattacher 
toujours  i  r6tude  des  auteurs,  afin  que  vous  fussiez  aid6s  [>ar  des  exemples, 
enco\u:ag6s  par  des  mod^es,  sans  avoir  tout  k  tirer  de  votre  ezp6rience  nalye.' 

Every  fortnight  or  so  is  presented  a  theme  which  is  directly 
inspired  by  ideas  in  the  works  under  examination  in  class,  and 
which  consists  primarily  in  an  application  of  these  ideas  to  the 
life  of  the  period  studied  or  to  modem  life.  After  appropriating 
the  idea  of  an  author,  that  is  to  say,  the  pupil  develops  it  in  the 
light  of  his  own  reason  and  experience.  The  following  are  examples 
of  the  subjects  so  developed: 

Le  president  de  Lamoignon  6crit  i  Boileau  pour  le  remerder  de  lui  avoir 
envoy^  VArrtt  burUsque. 

Lettre  de  Madame  de  S^vign6  k  Monsieur  de  Coulanges,  momentan6- 
ment  61oign6  de  Paris.    EUe  lui  envoie  la  premidre  Edition  des  Pensees  (1670). 

Quel  est  le  sens  du  mot  ''pr6deux"  ? 

Napoleon  disait  k  Goethe:  ''Votre  trag6die  est  une  histoire,  et  la  n6tre 
est  ime  crise."    Ezpliquez  ce  propos  et  appr6ciez-le. 

Pourquoi  dit-on:  "le  bon  LaFontaine"  ? 

Dialogue  entre  rabb6  d'Olivet  et  un  grand  seigneur  de  rAcad6mie  sur 
la  candidature  de  Voltaire. 

D'od  vient  le  succ^  recent  de  Ruy  Bias  dans  un  th6&tre  populaire  ? 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  carefully  explained  in  class  in  due 
season.  In  the  course  of  the  year  about  a  score  of  themes  are 
.  written — several  for  each  literary  epoch. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  pedagogy  one  of  the  most 
suggestive  of  Monsieur  Bezard's  devices  is  the  cakicr.  Each  pupil 
possesses  a  huge  notebook,  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  which 

'  P.  10.    The  word  demnr  is  adequately  translated  by  our  woid  thtme, 
■Pp.  11-12. 
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serves  as  the  comprehensive  repository  for  all  his  written  work. 
In  this  book  are  collected  not  only  all  the  transactions  of  the  class- 
room, but  also  the  sunmiaries  and  analyses  of  all  books  read, 
biographical  and  bibliographical  notes  concerning  the  principal 
authors,  and  the  themes  and  individual  reflections  of  the  student, 
This  notebook  becomes  a  veritable  history  of  the  national  literature, 
a  history  in  which  the  abstract  facts  of  a  manual  are  supplanted  by 
the  vital,  individual  entries  of  the  pupil  himself. 

Let  it  be  repeated,  however,  that  the  most  enlightening  principle 
of  the  French  course  before  us  is  the  uniting  of  composition  and 
literature;  and  let  it  be  noted  that  this  principle  accords  admirably 
with  a  new  stimulus  now  being  felt  in  the  teaching  of  composition 
in  America.  In  various  quarters  arises  the  conviction  that  it  is 
more  profitable  for  mature  students  to  operate  with  ideas  than 
with  objects,  and  that  ideas  may  be  most  conveniently  and  aj^ro- 
priately  acquired  through  literature.  Probably  most  teachers 
agree  that  in  his  first  efforts  in  composition — ^in  the  grammar  school 
and  diuJng  the  opening  years  of  the  high-school  course — the  pupil 
may  well  deal  with  the  simple  objects  of  daUy  life.  At  this  stage 
his  immaturity  and  his  preoccupation  with  grammatical  and 
mechanical  correctness  preclude  the  ready  use  of  his  reason  or 
imagination.  During  his  later  high-school  course,  however,  the 
pupil  may  profitably  appropriate  ideas  and  points  of  view  from 
literature,  and  with  his  new  intellectual  baggage  may  travel, 
however  falteringly,  along  fresh  paths  of  composition. 

What  is  suggested  here,  I  must  insbt,  is  neither  a  course  in 
literature  punctuated  by  an  occasional  theme,  nor  a  course  in  com- 
position merdfuUy  cheered  on  by  an  occasional  bit  of  reading,  but 
rather,  an  orderly  use  of  literature  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  writing, 
and  an  incisive  use  of  themes  to  enforce  the  wisdom  of  literature. 
That  the  pupil  will  immediately  gain  a  '^ feeling  for  style"  from  his 
writing  xmder  such  contact,  we  should  not,  of  course,  e3q>ect. 
From  the  literary  models  constantly  before  him  he  will,  to  be  sure, 
receive  additions  to  his  vocabulary,  a  tonic  for  his  sentences,  and  a 
rationale  for  his  paragraphs.  Best  of  all,  however,  his  intelligence 
will  be  constantly  challenged  by  ideas  really  worth  acquiring,  and 
his  impulse  toward  self-expression  will  be  supplied  with  reflections 
reaUy  worth  writing. 
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Most  of  the  articles  in  the  English  Journal  have  set  forth  or 
discussed  the  instruction  given  in  English  in  the  public  schools. 
What  has  been  said  has  often  referred  especially  to  the  college- 
preparatory  course.  This  is  natural,  since  what  is  said  meets  the 
needs  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  students.  There  are, 
however,  schools  whose  special  work  is  not  to  prepare  students 
for  college,  but  to  send  them  directly  from  school  with  some  ade- 
quate preparation  for  life.  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
English  work  done  in  one  such  school,  and  I  should  like,  therefore, 
to  set  forth  the  means  used  there  for  training  girk  in  self- 
expression — ^means  which  seem  to  me  unique  in  that  they  allow 
for  both  thoroughness  and  breadth. 

I  have  said  that  the  work  seems  to  me  to  be  thorough.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  in  the  English  Journal  that  very  often  a  student 
shows  lack  of  interest  in  his  work  because  he  is  discouraged  by  the 
criticism  of  too  many  details.  There  may  be  differences  in  the 
students  with  which  one  has  to  deal,  but  among  those  in  this 
school,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  improvement  in  carefulness  of 
detail  has  not  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  mental  product.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  to  state  that, 
irrespective  of  age  or  years  spent  in  the  school,  every  girl  who  writes 
or  spells  poorly  must  be  in  a  class  in  spelling,  or  in  writing,  or  in 
both.  She  must  be  in  a  daily  or  a  weekly  class,  according  to  the 
measure  of  her  deficiency.  So  long  as  she  is  in  the  school,  no  girl 
is  allowed  to  pass  out  of  writing  or  of  spelling  until  the  report  of 
every  teacher  for  whom  she  does  written  work  is  favorable.  Before 
a  girl  is  allowed  to  go  into  rhetoric  or  any  literature  course,  she 
must  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  grammar. 
Here  grammar  is  taught  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  preparatory 
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school.  In  these  three  ways,  then,  the  foundation  of  the  English 
work  is  laid  thoroughly. 

Before  I  continue  what  I  have  to  say,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
explain  the  arrangement  of  the  schedule,  and  the  study-hour. 
What  are  called  the  classes  for  the  major  subjects  meet  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  On  Friday,  the  classes  are 
all  changed.  On  this  day,  no  matter  how  long  she  is  in  the  school, 
every  girl  must  be  a  member  of  a  composition  class  and  of  a  current- 
news  class,  and  before  she  leaves  the  school,  she  must  have  been  for 
one  year  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  law  class.  This  means 
that,  irrespective  of  any  other  work  which  she  may  do,  each  girl 
must  each  week  produce  some  written  work  which  ¥dll  be  read 
and  criticized;  that  she  must  each  week  stand  before  an  audience 
of  thirty  or  forty  people  and  talk  for  from  one  to  three  minutes  on 
some  interesting  event  of  the  past  week,  and  that  for  one  year  she 
must  once  each  week  be  a  member  of  a  class  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  parliamentary 
procedure  and  to  enable  them  to  give  suitable  expression  to  opinions 
on  one  side  or  another  of  a  question.  There  is  another  point,  also, 
which  needs  explanation.  There  is,  each  regular  school  day,  a 
study-hour  from  four  to  six  and  on  Saturday  morning  there  is  a 
study-period  from  nine  to  ten.  The  daily  study-time  is  divided 
into  four  half-hour  periods.  To  be  prepared  for  a  lesson,  each  girl 
must  have  spent  a  half-hour  in  study  for  each  subject.  Though 
this  arrangement  may  seem  an  arbitrary  one,  the  good  results 
gained  justify  the  plan:  that  there  is  only  one  half -hour  allowed  for 
preparation  and  that  in  order  to  gain  the  best  credit  for  a  lesson  a 
half-hour  must  have  been  spent  on  it,  immediately  bring  a  neces- 
sity for  concentration.  There  are,  governing  the  discipline  of  the 
classroom  and  the  study-hour,  what  are  called  commimication 
rules.  According  to  these,  no  girl  may,  during  the  classroom  or 
study  periods,  communicate  with  any  other  girl  by  word,  look, 
or  manner.  Thus  it  is  that  each  girl  finds  it  necessary  to  attend 
wholly  to  the  business  of  the  moment.  The  hour  of  study  on 
Saturday  morning  is  devoted  exclusively  to  theme  work  and  on 
that  morning  there  is  a  pervasive  atmosphere  of  production. 

A  special  point  in  the  matter  of  thoroughness  is  that  a  whole 
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year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  As  I  have  said  before, 
each  girl  before  she  is  admitted  to  a  rhetoric  class  must  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  grammar.  The  object  of  the  work  in 
rhetoric  is  to  inspire  the  girk  to  good  effort  in  expressing  themselves 
efficiently  both  in  speech  and  in  writing.  There  is,  in  connection 
with  these  classes,  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  when  each  girl  is  not 
called  upon  to  express  herself  to  some  definite  purpose.  The  work 
usually  begins  with  making  a  paragraph  analysis  of  one  of  Steven- 
son's narrative  accounts  of  his  interesting  experiences.  Then  for 
six  weeks  q)ecial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  paragraph  as 
a  unit.  During  that  time  four  or  five  paragraphs  are  assigned  to 
be  written  each  week.  With  each  paragraph  must  be  handed  in  a 
statement,  in  one  concise  sentence,  of  the  thought  which  was 
intended  to  be  developed  in  the  paragraph,  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  judging  how  effectively  the  paragraph  develops  the  idea 
and  for  determining  readily  the  strong  or  weak  points  therein.  I 
require  always  a  statement  which  does  not  begin  with  '^  My  purpose 
is  to  tell"  or  ''This  paragraph  is  to  show."  A  direct  statement  of 
the  thought  to  be  developed  necessarily  clarifies  the  idea.  As  soon 
as  the  students  have  gained  an  intelligent  grasp  of  a  paragraph  as  an 
organic  structure,  an  abridgment  is  made  of  a  chapter  in  Stevenson's 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.  The  way  in  which  the  abridgment  is 
made  is  by  writing  in  a  well-constructed  and  concise  sentence 
the  gist  of  each  paragraph.  After  this  is  done,  the  students  are 
instructed  to  write  also  in  one  concise  sentence  the  larger  purpose 
of  the  whole  chapter.  They  have,  then,  before  them,  stated  in  a 
sentence,  the  thought  of  the  whole  extract,  and  also  in  sentences 
the  thought  of  each  paragraph  as  a  part  of  the  larger  thought 
\^th  relation  to  this  purpose  and  plan,  the  original  may  then  be 
examined  to  see  how  effectively  the  thought  has  been  brought  out 
by  means  of  good  paragraph  structure.  This  exercise  is  repeated 
several  times.  The  next  theme  written  must  be  on  a  subject  ca- 
pable of  development  in  several  paragraphs,  and  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  purpose  and  a  plan — ^a  purpose  stating  in  one  concise 
sentence  the  thought  of  the  whole,  and  a  plan  in  which  each  para- 
graph is  represented  by  one  concise  sentence  stating  the  part  of 
the  larger  thought  which  is  developed  in  each  paragraph.    Every 
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theme  written  hereafter  m  the  school  must  be  accompankd  l^  "a 
purpose  and  a  plan.''  Before  long,  this  requirement  becomes  a 
habit,  and  a  help  to  dear  thinking  and  effective  e^qnessicML  After 
these  things  are  made  plain  by  sufficient  practice,  several  longer 
narrative  and  descriptive  themes  of  six  to  eigjit  hundred  words 
are  written.  The  practical  and  interesting  suggestiims  made  m 
English  Composition  by  Baker  and  Abbott  are  given  the  dass  as 
guidance.  Each  time  some  q)ecial  point  is  to  be  striven  for. 
The  difficult  thing  which  I  find  in  the  b^;inning  is  to  convince  the 
students  that  no  writer,  however  yoimg  or  old,  can  tell  us  an3rthing 
that  she  does  not  know  herself.  They  may  be  given  rq>roductive 
work  to  develop  their  power  of  grasping  and  eiq>ressing  thou^t, 
and  imitative  work  to  develop  facility.  But  it  is  constantly  set 
before  them  by  precept  and  example  that  what  is  written  gains  an 
interest  both  for  the  writer  and  for  others  in  proportion  as  she  uses 
for  her  material  what  she  knows  of  other  people  and  of  hersdf. 

The  class  time  for  two  months  is  spent  in  studying  sentence 
construction.  The  exercises  in  Carpenter's  Element  of  Rhetoric 
are  used,  and  the  work  made  practical  both  by  frequent  oral  themes 
and  by  criticism  and  revision  of  the  sentence  structure  in  the  r^u- 
lar  weekly  themes. 

After  the  narrative  and  descriptive  themes  become  more  inter- 
esting and  more  carefully  constructed,  attention  is  turned  to  exposi- 
tion. While  the  pupils  are  reading  Travels  with  a  Donkey  ^  there  are 
required,  by  way  of  review,  oral  themes,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  eiq>lanation  of  the  prindples  of  paragraph  structure 
from  specific  paragraphs  in  the  chapter  assigned;  of  the  variety 
of  Stevenson's  sentence  structure  as  observed  in  some  ^>ecial 
chapter;  of  his  observance  of  the  prindples  of  narration  and  de- 
scription, and  later  of  the  characteristics  of  Stevenson  as  a  man  and 
as  a  writer. 

The  reward  for  good  work  comes  in  the  last  dx  weeks  or  two 
months  of  the  year  when  the  students  are  given  some  vacation 
from  thdr  persistent  writing  and  are  allowed  to  read  in  Stevoison. 
They  report  daily  on  what  they  have  read.  They  read  The  life 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  by  Graham  Balfour,  the  Letters  edited 
by  Sidney  Colvin,  the  novek,  the  poems,  and  the  essays.    In  con- 
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nection  with  the  daily  reports  there  arise  many  interesting  class 
discussions  on  observations  made  while  reading.  Each  girl  must, 
while  reading,  make  observations  in  connection  with  some  special 
subjects — ^the  author's  original  turns  of  expression,  his  use  of 
specific  words,  his  evident  pride  in  being  a  Scotsman,  his  tolerance, 
his  courage,  his  youthful  spirit. 

The  opportunity  to  read  widely  in  Stevenson  arouses  much 
enthusiasm.  Travels  with  a  Donkey  has  in  it  such  an  atmosphere 
of  genuineness,  of  effort  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  real  experiences, 
that  the  reading  and  the  discussion  of  it  afford  constantly  practical 
illustration  and  inspires  the  students  to  emulate,  the  ease  and  inter- 
est of  style  and  to  discover  within  the  range  of  their  own  experience 
things  which  would  be  worth  telling.  In  the  range  of  Stevenson's 
writing  there  is  to  be  found  good  illustration  for  all  kinds  of  writing. 
When  the  transition  is  to  be  made  from  narrative  and  description 
to  exposition,  his  narrative  A  Lodging  for  the  NigfUy  read  in  connec- 
tion with  his  essay  on  Francois  Villon^  makes  clear  the  distinction 
between  the  two.  The  writings  of  Stevenson  seem  especially 
adapted  to  arouse  enthusiasm  at  this  time:  he  breathes  the  spirit 
of  youth;  he  writes  with  genuineness  and  simplicity  and  charm; 
he  uses  his  own  experiences.  The  girls  end  by  agreeing  that  it 
has  been  a  satisfaction  to  learn  to  know  an  author  both  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  companion. 

The  textbooks  used  for  the  work  in  rhetoric  are,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  Elemenis  of  Rhetoric  by  Carpenter  and  English  Composi- 
tion by  Baker  and  Abbott.  These  I  have  chosen  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  text  and  the  practical  value  of  what  there  is. 
By  the  use  of  duplicate  copies  of  other  textbooks  in  the  library 
and  typewritten  work,  there  is  much  other  material  which  can  be 
used  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Throughout  the  year 
two  hours  of  class  work  and  four  of  preparation  are  reqiiired. 

I  have  thus  fully  outlined  the  work  done  in  rhetoric  because 
I  feel  sure  that  the  emphasis  given  to  expression  work  at  this  period 
vitalizes  and  develops  appreciation  in  the  three  years  of  literature 
work  to  follow.  Many  girls  come  to  us  from  high  schools  and  from 
other  preparatory  schools  where  the  work  in  English  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  i  college-preparatory  course.    Where  a  girl 
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expresses  herself  poorly,  questioning  usually  reveals  the  fact  that 
she  has  had  some  training  in  rhetoric,  but  that  this  training  has 
usually  been  put  aside  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  content  of  the 
hocks  necessary  for  college-entrance  examinations.  Since  a  whole 
year  is  devoted  to  expression  its  importance  is  so  emphasized  that 
in  most  cases  careful  q)eaking  and  easy  writing  become  habitual 

As  a  ^>edal  training  in  oral  composition,  there  are  in  the  school 
four  splendid  opportunities.  One  is  through  the  current  events 
classes,  which  meet  each  Friday.  The  students  take  daily  papers- 
ones  approved  by  the  teachers — and  the  majority  of  them  take 
also  the  Independent,  the  OuUook,  or  the  Literary  Digest.  Some- 
times a  girl  is  asked  to  report  each  Friday  for  several  weeks  in 
succession  on  one  topic  of  interest;  sometimes  she  is  asked  to 
reproduce  some  article  of  special  importance.  Largely,  however,  the 
girls  are  left  to  choose  for  themselves  what  they  ¥dll  redte  upon, 
and  in  their  choice,  they  learn  to  know  what  news  is  of  temporary 
and  what  of  more  enduring  value.  No  matter  how  long  a  girl  is 
in  the  school,  she  must  on  each  Friday  be  a  member  of  a 
current  events  class.  Each  girl,  if  present,  is  called  upon  three 
times  during  the  month,  and  often  she  recites  every  Friday.  These 
classes  are  held  in  the  assembly  room.  The  girl  rises  at  her  desk 
to  speak.  Thus  she  is,  as  it  were,  addressing  a  public  assembly 
on  some  matter  of  interest.  The  classes  are  conducted  with  the 
iormality  of  a  public  meeting.  Since  the  girls  never  graduate  from 
these  classes,  if  they  remain  in  the  school  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
they  must  of  necessity  gain  in  ease  and  fluency  of  expression. 

Another  opportimity  is  given  in  a  class  which  meets  each  Fri- 
day. It  is  the  custom  of  the  school  that  each  girl  for  one  year 
before  she  leaves  shall  be  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  law  class. 
The  aim  in  the  class  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  parliamentary  procedure,  to  prepare  her  to  take  part  in 
the  activities  of  a  club,  and  to  enable  her  to  give  suitable  expression 
of  opinion  on  one  side  or  another  of  the  various  tojHcs  that  come 
up  for  discussion.  The  result  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  aim.  The  formal  procedure  is  grasped  with  com- 
parative ease;  the  offices  are  discharged  with  dignity  and  a  quickly 
acquired  sense  of  fitness.    Even  in  those  to  whom  self-expression 
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is  an  effort,  there  is,  during  the  year,  a  noticeable  gain  in  that 
difficult  but  necessary  accomplishment  of  thinking  while  standing 
and  of  expressing  a  thought  with  force  and  conviction. 

There  is  also  another  opportunity  for  development  in  efficiency 
of  expression,  given  by  a  class  called  a  critidsm  class  and  conducted 
by  the  dean  of  one  of  the  large  New  York  imiversities.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  class  six  books  are  read  during  the  year.  Last  year 
the  girk  read  Henry  Esmondj  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Sense  and 
SensibUiiy,  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson's  A  Booster  Chronicle,  and 
two  of  his  short  plays,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  The  Honeymoon,  and 
Mr.  Booth  Tarkington's  Beauly  and  the  Jacobin.  The  object  of 
the  class  is  to  establish  some  standard  as  to  the  real  worth  of  the 
books  read.  To  this  end  some  of  the  books  chosen  are  classics 
and  others  are  those  published  recently.  The  questions  to  be 
discussed  are  posted  on  the  board  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
class  is  to  meet,  and  each  girl  in  the  school  is  assigned  one  special 
question.  Six  girls  are  appointed  to  open  the  discussion.  The 
others  are  called  on  at  the  ¥dll  of  the  professor  conducting  the  class. 
The  matter  presented  in  each  discussion  is  summed  up  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  professor.  This  class  is  held  in  the  evening 
before  an  assembly  of  the  whole  school  and  the  faculty.  The 
girls  who  read  papers  read  them  from  the  platform.  Those  who 
open  discussions  stand  to  speak  wherever  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  schoolroom.  Conducted  as  they  are  by  a  man  who  readily 
turns  to  account  even  thoughts  poorly  expressed,  these  classes 
develop  a  poise  and  a  capacity  for  expression  which  is  most  desirable. 

Once  every  week  and  often  twice,  speakers  of  interest  come  to  us. 
These  lectures  or  talks  are  reported  upon  by  the  students.  There 
is  also  a  dramatic  club  supervised  by  one  of  the  faculty.  On 
Friday  evening  six  or  seven  times  during  the  year  plays  are  given 
by  the  girls.  Sometimes,  on  one  evening,  plays  written  by  the 
girls  are  presented.  This  possibility  of  presentation  provides  an 
incentive  for  good  effort  in  the  theme  classes. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  opportimities  for  oral  expression  of 
thought  aside  from  the  attention  given  in  each  daily  recitation. 
I  have  also  to  explain  the  attention  given  to  written  expression. 
I  have  already  stated  that,  no  matter  how  long  a  girl  is  in  the 
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school,  she  must  on  each  Friday  be  a  member  of  a  theme  dass. 
During  the  first  year  of  her  work,  she  must  each  week  speaad  two 
hours  in  written  work.  The  themes  are  assigned  each  wedL,  are 
narrative,  descriptive,  and  expository,  and  are  usually  trom  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  words  in  length.  In  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years,  the  student  must  each  week  spend  an  hour 
on  her  written  work.  The  themes  in  the  second  year  are  almost 
wholly  expository  and  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  English  literature 
work.  In  the  third  year  emphasis  is  laid  on  good  constructive 
work.  The  themes  are  descriptive,  largely  with  a  view  to  setting; 
narrative-dialogues,  personal  experience,  short  stories;  expository, 
based  on  individual  knowledge.  They  also  include  sonnets  and 
other  verses  and  oral  reports  on  reading  in  the  library  and  on  Icc^ 
tures.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  a  girl  may  q>ecialize  in  En^ish 
and  take  a  daily  class  in  theme  work.  Such  a  course  offers  oppon- 
tunity  for  two  classes  of  girls — ^those  who  have  talent  in  writing 
and  those  who  do  advanced  work  in  other  directions  but  ^riio  still 
find  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  with  ease  and  efliciency. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  connection  with  psychology  and  history  of 
art  and  history  and  literature,  papers  giv^  as  a  means  of  review. 
These  provide  additional  opportunity  for  giving  corporate  expres- 
sion to  impressions  gained  by  study,  and  are  often  looked  over  by 
the  English  teacher  and  criticized  from  the  standpoint  of  structure. 
The  literature  courses  cover  a  period  of  four  years.  The  last 
year  in  the  preparatory  school  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  American 
literature.  There  are  two  years  of  English  literature  and  two  years 
of  general  literature.  In  the  English  literature  Symond's  English 
LUerature  is  used  as  a  guide,  supplemented  by  talks  and  reading 
in  the  library.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  gain  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  literature  and  to  read  as  many  rqire- 
sentative  works  as  possible.  In  the  general  literature  courses  the 
object  is  the  same.  Information  is  given  the  classes  in  lectures 
and  the  reading  done  is  extensive  and  thorough.  Since  I  cannot 
attempt  within  short  space  to  do  justice  to  the  work  in  literature 
I  must  dismiss  it  with  these  unsatisfactory  statements.  The  main 
object  of  the  paper  has  been  to  outline  rather  fully  the  attenticm 
given  to  oral  and  written  expression. 
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How  to  enable  every  pupil  to  discover  and  to  develop  his  latent 
possibilities  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  high-school  course.  We 
must  assume  that  every  person  (except  the  physically  and  the 
mentally  deficient)  has  within  himself  the  power  to  succeed;  that 
is,  the  power  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  social  welfare  and 
to  attain  to  a  considerable  measure  of  personal  happiness.  There- 
fore, if  any  normal  person  fails  in  life,  or  if  his  success  is  on  a  low 
instead  of  on  a  high  plane,  we  must  attribute  the  result  either  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  himself  or  to  weakness  of  will.  It  is  the 
function  of  all  schools,  more  particularly  of  the  high  schools,  to 
give  sufficient  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  sufficient  wiU  in  all 
pupils  that  they  may  make  the  most  of  their  lives.  It  wiU  be  the 
aim  of  this  paper  to  show  the  part  which  the  teaching  of  F.ngliali 
may  have  in  this  process  of  self-realization. 

When  the  ordinary  pupil  enters  the  high  school,  he  has  a  great 
storehouse  of  emotions  which  are  somewhat  new  to  him,  emotions 
which  are  ill-defined,  often  troublesome,  sometimes  revolutionary. 
These  emotions  are  not  for  the  most  part  his  heritage  from  the 
elementary  schools.  They  are  the  natural  ''stirrings  of  inquie- 
tude" which  accompany  his  transition  from  childhood  to  youth. 
As  a  result  of  them  he  moves  about  ''in  worlds  not  realized." 
To  organize  these  impulses  and  emotions,  to  give  them  a  rational 
basis,  and  to  show  their  worth,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  crucial  period. 

The  awakening  to  sex-consdousness  is  one  of  the  first  signs 
of  the  new  life.  Tremulous  with  hope  and  with  undefined  longing, 
the  boy  (or  the  girl)  waits  on  the  threshold  of  the  unknown  until 
someone  opens  the  door  into  the  palace  beautiful  or  into  the  dungeon. 
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Half-afraid  of  himself,  he  shrinks  from  giving  his  confid^ice  to 
others  and  he  can  do  nothing  but  wait  until  time  or  chance  shall 
reveal  more  of  the  mystery  of  life.  Just  here  is  the  great  oppor- 
timity  of  the  teacher  of  English.  Through  the  agency  of  some 
great  classic  in  which  is  revealed  the  ideal  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes,  the  heart  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  may  be  forever 
won  to  virtue.  In  the  longing  of  his  hero  and  in  his  fidelity  to 
honor,  the  boy  reads  his  own  aspiration.  In  the  «weet  yet  strong 
winsomeness  of  the  heroine,  the  girl  sees  the  picture  of  her  better 
self.  Both  boy  and  girl  no  longer  feel  the  isolation  of  new  experi- 
ence, but  they  link  themselves  to  the  life  of  the  race  and  feel  strength 
in  identifying  themselves  with  the  common  lot.  A  sympathetic 
study  of  a  poem  like  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  rationalizing,  dignifying,  and  purifying  the  emotions  of  sex. 
Ellen  Douglas  and  Malcolm  Graeme  have  put  stout  hearts  into 
many  boys  and  girls  who  through  reading  about  these  two 
characters  have  come  to  a  better  imderstanding  of  themselves. 

It  is  not  love  alone,  however,  that  makes  its  claim  upon  the 
youthful  mind.  Adventure  accompanied  by  courage,  and  achieve- 
ment founded  upon  strength  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
imagination.  Every  youth  yearns  to  do  something  great.  He 
would  depose  tyrants,  he  would  free  the  oppressed,  he  would  con- 
quer disease,  he  would  triumph  over  the  forces  of  nature,  he  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  a  cause  that  is  dear  to  him.  But  he  would 
do  it  all  with  a  flourish,  with  something  of  the  spectacular.  Hence 
it  is  that  he  reads  Ivanhoe  with  avidity,  for  in  the  pages  of  that  book 
he  finds  the  record  of  his  own  aspirations.  When  the  teacher 
interprets  Ivanhoe  or  Loma  Doone  or  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  he 
enables  his  pupils  to  give  form  and  substance  to  their  own  ideals 
and  he  imbues  them  with  a  sense  of  their  own  powers. 

Another  great  gain  that  may  come  in  part  from  the  study  of 
English  b  the  growth  of  altruism.  The  child  is  essentially  self- 
centered  and  selfish.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  so  in  order  that 
he  may  claim  his  rightful  place  in  the  organization  of  life  about  him. 
There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  this  place  is  assured  and  when 
to  claim  more  would  be  harmful  both  to  himself  and  to  society. 
In  order  to  achieve  further  development  he  must  look  beyond  him- 
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self  to  the  interests  of  others.  Extended  personal  experience  and 
participation  in  the  varied  interests  of  his  mates  ¥dll  do  much 
toward  the  widening  of  his  horizon.  At  best,  however,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  experience  is  limited.  This  deficiency  may  be  remedied 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  reading  of  biography,  fiction,  and  lyric 
poetry,  for  through  these  the  youth  learns  vicariously  much  that 
would  otherwise  remain  unknown  to  him.  The  story  of  the  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  of  Mark  Twain  is  the  record  of  heroic  efforts 
to  keep  an  imtamished  name.  It  impresses  upon  the  mind  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  others.  The  devotion  of  Silas  Mamer  to  the 
welfare  of  Eppie  makes  an  appeal  for  unselfish  love  and  emphasizes 
the  beautiful  influence  of  a  child  upon  the  life  of  a  man.  Adam  in 
As  You  Like  //  is  '^a  pattern  of  fidelity."  Gradually  boys  and 
girls  may  be  led  through  examples  like  these  to  take  a  larger  view 
of  human  life  and  its  significance. 

It  is  through  a  study  of  English  that  the  youth  may  learn  to 
appreciate  relative  values.  His  environment  at  home  and  on  the 
street  may  have  impressed  upon  him  only  one  standard  of  value — 
the  standard,  most  likely,  of  worldly  success  as  measured  in  terms 
of  money  or  of  place.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  joins  forces  with  the 
mad  throng  of  those  who  worship  the  golden  calf.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  give  him  another  vision  and  to  teach  him  to  '^follow 
the  gleam."  Like  Bums,  he  may  aspire  ''to  sing  a  sang  at  least" 
for  his  native  land.  Like  Goldsmith,  he,  ''though  very  poor,  may 
still  be  very  blest."  When,  like  Banquo  in  Macbeth,  he  is  tempted 
to  sell  his  honor  for  place,  he  may  spurn  it  as  less  than  nothing. 
Like  Bunyan  in  Bedford  jail,  he  may  hold  his  sincere  conviction 
of  truth  of  more  value  to  him  than  all  that  the  world  can  offer. 
He  may  love  poetry  or  any  other  form  of  art,  patriotism,  honor, 
or  public  service,  better  than  life  itself. 

The  teacher  of  English  has  it  in  his  power,  further,  to  inculcate 
self-reliance,  self-respect,  and  independence  of  judgment.  Many 
of  the  problems  that  are  presented  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
classics  are  susceptible  of  more  than  one  solution.  If  the  teacher 
attempts  didactically  to  force  one  solution  of  his  own  choosing, 
he  closes  all  the  avenues  of  growth,  but  if  he  leads  his  pupils  to 
appreciate  the  arguments  of  various  and  even  conflicting  kinds, 
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he  gives  that  training  in  balancing  and  weighing  and  judging  which 
is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  actual  living.  The  problems  of  human 
life  are  solved,  as  a  rule,  not  by  mathematical  reasoning,  but  by 
discriminating  judgment.  To  cultivate  that  judgment  and  thereby 
to  give  the  pupil  respect  for  his  own  opinions  is  to  reveal  sources  of 
strength  that  were  before  unknown.  It  is  a  significant  intellectual 
achievement  for  a  boy  to  see,  for  example,  that  the  character  of 
Shylock  may  be  interpreted  in  different  ways  according  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  critic.  To  divest  himself  of  all  prejudice,  to 
gather  all  the  available  facts,  and  to  estimate  the  conduct  of 
Brutus  and  of  Antony,  of  Godfrey  Cass  and  of  Silas  Mamer,  of 
Lancelot  and  of  Elaine,  will  bring  the  young  student  face  to  face 
with  his  own  soul  and  force  him  in  his  judgment  of  others  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  himself. 

In  the  direction  of  open-mindedness,  too,  the  teacher  of  En^ish 
may  do  much  toward  aiding  the  pupil  to  discover  his  powers. 
The  youthful  mind  rarely  thinks  of  the  possibility  that  its  pre- 
possessions may  be  wrong.  To  break  up  this  innate  egotism  is  a 
task  that  requires  the  most  careful  handling.  The  problem  is 
not  to  overthrow  conviction  but  to  compel  inquiry.  Out  of  thb 
inquiry  stronger  conviction  may  grow,  or,  by  means  of  it,  error 
may  be  discovered.  For  example,  boys  and  girb  are  taught  to 
be  ambitious.  What  do  they  think  of  Macbeth  ?  They  are  taught 
to  seek  honors  and  place.  What  do  they  think  of  Herv6  Rid? 
They  are  taught  (in  America)  to  believe  in  a  republic.  What  do 
they  think  of  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  ?  It  is  fashionable  to  go 
with  the  crowd  and  to  seek  favors  by  following  the  popular  demand. 
What  is  to  be  said  for  Burke,  who  dared  to  oppose  a  militant 
majority  on  a  great  question  of  public  policy?  In  con^dering 
such  problems  as  these  the  pupil  is  forced  to  examine  the  content 
of  his  own  mind,  to  subject  his  opinions  to  close  scrutiny,  and  he 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  discover  within  himself  the  potentiality 
of  well-founded  ideas  upon  which  he  himself  as  well  as  others  may 
rely. 

By  means  of  the  study  of  English  the  pupil  may  discover  an 
unsuspected  power  of  appreciation  of  nature.  After  reading 
Bryant,  and  Bums,  and  Wordsworth,  he  may  no  longer  be  an 
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indifferent  observer  of  natural  objects.  The  call  of  the  bobolink, 
the  tender  frailty  of  a  daisy,  the  "grace  of  forest  charms  decayed" 
may  stir  within  him  a  response  charged  with  the  ecstasy  of  beauty. 
No  foul  thing  can  touch  him  then,  for  he  is  strong  with  the  might 
of  a  m3rsterious  power  which  binds  him  and  Nature  into  one. 

No  high-school  pupil  can  read  the  great  classics  under  the 
sympathetic  direction  of  his  teacher  without  making  certain  dis- 
coveries concerning  his  inherent  strength  or  weakness  of  character. 
Is  he  weak  and  faithless  like  Godfrey  Cass  ?  Is  he,  like  Macbeth, 
cherishing  evil  thoughts  ?  Is  he  a  libertine  like  Francis  Esmond  ? 
Is  he,  like  Christian  and  Faithful  in  By-path  Meadow,  seeking 
ease  instead  of  duty?  Is  he,  like  Gareth,  chafing  under  the 
restraint  of  parental  care  ?  Is  he,  like  Sir  Laimfal,  setting  out  on  a 
noble  quest  with  pride  and  vanity  in  his  heart  ?  Is  she  pure  and 
spotless  like  Elaine  ?  Is  she  vain  and  frivolous  like  Beatrix  ?  In 
these  characters  and  many  more  the  boy  and  the  girl  see  the 
reflection  of  themselves. 

In  all  this  exploitation  of  the  powers  of  pupils  through  the 
teaching  of  English  there  is  no  purpose  of  direct  material  advantage, 
though,  to  be  sure,  a  few  ¥dll  profit  directly  from  their  English 
studies.  Those  who  have  the  natural  ability  to  become  writers, 
teachers,  journalists,  lawyers,  clergyman,  or  public  speakers  will 
be  assisted  in  finding  themselves  by  this  means.  For  such  pupils 
the  teaching  of  English  ¥dll  be  directly  vocational  and  utilitarian. 
The  great  aim  for  all,  however,  is  to  establish  a  consciousness  of 
selfhood;  to  lead  every  one  to  know  himself  as  a  free  moral  being 
with  inherent  wefaknesses  which  need  to  be  strengthened  and  with 
native  powers  which  need  to  be  cultivated. 

This  is  exploitation,  not  limited  to  the  narrow  field  of  industrial 
activity,  but  extended  to  include  all  of  human  life — self-knowledge, 
self-activity,  self-realization. 
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A  PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT  IN  JOURNALISM 

With  the  recent  growth  of  a  national  interest  in  journalism  and  with 
the  establishment  ol  the  Department  of  Journalism  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  several  Kansas  high  schook  seem  simultaneously  to  have 
founded  courses  in  journalistic  writing.  In  the  Salina  hi^  school  one 
of  the  most  useful  courses  in  composition  has  been  the  new!q)^>er  work 
done  in  the  senior  English  class  this  year.  The  idea  for  it  occurred  in 
an  off-moment  in  a  odlege  class  in  journalism.  It  came — a  flash,  like 
other  inspirations,  and  for  an  hour  I  burned  to  carry  out  the  thou^t. 
Why  should  we  not  teach  journalism  in  the  high  schod  ?  Why  had  we 
not  ever  done  it?  Why  should  not  I?  From  that  first  moment  the 
thought  returned  at  fleeting  intervals.  As  plans  did  grow  in  mind  of 
what  it  might  be,  will  lent  its  power  to  make  me  declare  it  should  be, 
and  the  practical  plan  was  bom. 

The  most  profitable  and  most  pleasant  OHnposition  work  I  have 
tried  to  have  students  do,  I  should  now  testify,  were  someone  to  ask  me. 
Not  only  have  we  learned  to  write  the  narrative  item,  the  news  story, 
the  feature  story,  the  hiunan  interest  story,  and  the  editorial,  but  we 
have  also  learned  to  appreciate  those  forms  as  such.  As  texts  we  have 
studied  different  newspapers,  especially  the  ones  that  come  in  the  way 
of  Kansans.  After  the  dailies  we  took  up  the  weekly  magazines,  the 
greater  parts  of  which  were  devoted  to  surveys  of  the  news.  Following 
that  study  we  reviewed  the  monthlies,  classifying  all  the  publications 
according  to  their  nature  and  relative  worth. 

In  the  first  da3rs  we  wrote  personals.  At  the  same  time  we  criticized 
the  personals  in  the  local  papers  and  other  publications  to  which  we  had 
ready  access.  Interest  grew  inmiediately.  In  a  space  promised  in  each 
of  the  local  ps^rs  we  ran  a  colimm  of  personals  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  When  we  had  sufficiently  mastered  that  shortest  and  easiest 
type  of  newspaper  writing,  we  took  up  the  news  story.  As  for  the  per- 
sonals, as  well  as  all  other  journalistic  writing  attempted,  the  high-school 
life  itself  furnished  the  themes.  Nor  was  material  lacking.  We  wrote, 
re-wrote,  and  re-re-wrote  the  "Final  Enrolment,"  the  "New  Football 

m 

Coach,"  and  the  "New  Students."  It  was  a  bit  hard  to  remember  that 
the  lead  must  always  answer  who,  what,  why,  when,  where,  and  how, 
but  with  the  motive  of  publication  in  view  it  was  not  at  all  unpleasant 
to  have  to  work  the  paragn^h  over  and  over  again  until  it  no  longer 

Si8 
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needed  even  a  blue-penciled  comma.  Perhaps  the  small  sheet  of  copy 
paper  plus  the  lead  pencil  lent  a  part  of  the  charm. 

It  was  but  a  few  times  that  our  column  in  either  the  Salina  Evening 
Journal  or  the  Salina  Daily  Union  was  made  up  only  of  personals. 
There  were  live  news  stories  the  very  first  week,  and  though  they  had 
to  be  revised  several  times,  some  of  them  even  then  were  put  into  pub- 
lishable  form.  "The  New  Equipment,"  "The  Teaching  Force,"  and 
"Football  Prospects"  were  among  the  features  we  practiced  on  and 
kept  in  waiting  in  our  "morgue."  Every  day  there  were  incidents  in 
our  midst  worthy  of  himian  interest  treatment.  They  were  the  hardest 
to  handle,  and  some  of  us  never  succeeded  very  well.  Our  eyes  were 
blind  to  the  life  about  us;  our  prosaic  minds  could  not  think  beyond  the 
fact  of  the  event  itself:  all  a  further  proof,  I  told  m3rself,  that  the  other 
newspaper  writing — the  matter-of-fact  writing — ^was  the  more  necessary, 
for  these  persons,  who  could  think  only  in  facts,  should  be  taught  to 
express  facts  instead  of  being  forced  to  try  to  dream  things  in  their 
unimaginative  minds. 

Having  our  own  printing  press  in  the  high  school,  we  attempted  for 
a  time  to  publish  a  news  sheet,  Now  and  Then.  From  the  standpoint  of 
our  writing  in  the  English  class  the  little  paper  was  most  successful,  for 
in  it  were  examples  of  all  kinds  of  news  writing  from  personals  to  edi- 
torials. It  appeared  just  twice,  however,  true  to  its  name,  "Now  and 
Then";  the  difficulty  was  that  it  taxed  too  greatly  the  powers  of  the 
printing  class.  Either  the  little  news  sheet  or  The  Habile  the  monthly 
school  paper,  must  be  dropped.  For  the  school's  reputation  the  authori- 
ties determined  that  The  Habile  a  far  less  profitable  publication  for  the 
experience  it  gave  in  writmg,  but  a  far  more  creditable  publication  in 
appearance,  should  continue.  It  was  with  regret  that  we  abandoned 
Now  and  Then  with  that  second  issue,  and  experience  has  taught  us  that 
another  year  we  must  cling  to  it  longer. 

Two  great  things  our  news  writing  and  our  study  of  the  newq>apers 
have  done  for  us:  they  have  developed  in  us  ability  for  self-correction 
and  taught  us  to  express  ourselves  simply  and  variously;  further,  they 
have  taught  us  to  appreciate  nevrspapers  and  current  magazines.  From 
our  study  of  matter-of-fact  writing  we  have  learned  to  value  "literary" 
writing  in  a  new  way.  From  the  practice  in  matter-of-fact  writing  some 
of  us  have  picked  up  a  style  I  should  like — did  it  not  seem  presimiptuous 
— ^to  call  "literary."  He  who  was  naturally  one  of  the  most  careless 
writers  in  the  fall  developed  before  the  end  of  the  first  term  into  the  best 
news  writer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  surprised  not  only  the 
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class  but  the  instructor  by  writing  the  best  short-story  in  the  division — 
the  most  unified  in  plot,  the  freest  in  style.  ''I  thought,"  said  a  fellow- 
student  after  listening  to  the  story,  ''you  were  reading  from  a  book." 

Not  only  in  our  own  school  have  our  journalistic  activities  awakened 
interest,  but  in  the  local  world  of  journalism  itself.  Mr.  Paid  C.  Rankin, 
editor  of  the  SaUna  Evening  Journal^  talked  to  the  class  one  morning  for 
forty  minutes  on  the  practical  value  of  using  dear  and  forcible  English. 
He  has  always  been  ready  with  suggestions  for  stories  and  with  helpful 
criticism  of  the  reporters'  treatment  of  "  High  School  Nbtes  "  in  his  pi^)er. 
Recently  he  wanted  to  test  one  of  the  boys  as  a  reporter  on  a  r^ular 
run;  unfortunately  it  would  have  interfered  too  much  with  the  lad's 
attendance  at  school,  and  he  cotdd  not  try. 

Inqtiiries  about  the  work  come  to  us  frequently  from  other  schools. 
The  class  in  Secondary  Education  at  the  University  of  Kansas  has  asked 
for  a  statement  of  what  we  have  done.  It  is  so  new  in  all  high  schools 
that  there  are  as  yet  no  records  anywhere. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Harger,  editor  of  the  Reflector^  Abilene,  Kansas,  and 
a  magazine  essayjst  of  national  fame,  wrote  us  early  in  the  fall,  when  we 
were  first  undertaking  newspaper  work: 

''  I'm  glad  to  see  that  the  Salina  high  school  is  discussing  journalism. 
I  believe  it  will  greatly  assist  the  pupils  in  learning  how  to  write  clear, 
imderstandable  English.  The  average  high  school's  teaching  of  English 
is  the  weakest  spot  in  its  work,  judged  by  the  fitness  of  the  graduates  to 
meet  the  needs  of  higher  education.  The  inability  of  the  college  fresh- 
man to  express  himself  on  paper  is  something  pathetic.  He  knows  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  and  the  names  of  authors,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to 
write  clearly  the  simplest  statement  of  events  or  facts.  A  study  in  high 
schools  of  newspaper  writing  and  practice  in  ludd  expression  ought  to 
correct  much  of  this  and  better  equip  the  student  for  his  higher  work. 
This  must  come  chiefly  through  experience,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  teaching  of  English  shotdd  not  indude  this  practical  and  eminently 
useful  phase  of  the  proper  use  of  our  language. 

"You  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I  shall  watch  the  results  with 
interest." 

We  were  cheered  in  our  experiment  by  those  words  written  out  of  the 
goodness  of  Mr.  Harger's  heart.  With  him  we  hope  we  are  on  the  right 
track,  and  shall  watch  with  a  little  greater  interest  than  he  the  results. 

Cora  Dolbee 

Sauna,  Kansas, 
April  x6, 19 13 
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THE  TEACHER 

What  I  hers  a  dull  routine  without  relief, 

One  round  of  tiresome  tasks  ?    How  far  from  truth ! 
For  think,  she  dwells  amidst  eternal  youth, 

In  realms  apart  from  weariness  and  grief. 

There  laughter  wells  spontaneoiis  and  free, 

The  sparkling  fount  of  springs  of  joy  below. 

And  all  life's  vital  forces  ebb  and  flow 
With  strong  and  rh3rthmic  pulses,  like  the  sea. 

There  strength  imtried  looks  forth  with  feariess  eye, 
While  hopes  uncrushed  reach  out  to  some  pure  star. 
Whose  beckoning  glory  in  the  haze  afar 

Lures  minds  that  time  and  space  would  fain  defy. 

Who  knows,  indeed,  what  powers  these  youths  shall  feel  ? 

What  trophies  rare  these  hands  shall  boldly  clasp  ? 

What  thoughts  undreamed  these  eager  minds  shall  grasp  ? 
What  depths  these  opening  souls  shall  soon  reveal  ? 

And  she  who  dwells  with  youth  in  youth's  own  land 

And  keenly  feels  the  throb  of  vibrant  life. 

Shall  she  not  touch  the  golden  visions  rife 
And  glimpse  beyond^the  fair,  enchanted  strand  ? 

Masjokie  N.  Weeks 
Waltham,  Mass. 


EX«TORlAL 


Principal  Church  of  Cicero  Township  High  School  continues  his 
revolutionary  tactics.  In  the  School  Review  for  September  appeared 
Sfflftntfflg  2^  article  by  him  on  ''The  Use  of  Scientific  Material 

Material  for  in  the  High-School  Course  in  English,"  in  which  is 
^•^^^  described  a  plan  of  dividing  the  time  between  fiction 

and  poetry  on  the  one  hand  and  science  and  history  on  the  other. 
The  writer  declares  that  his  pupils  evince  a  lively  interest  in  the 
writings  of  Burroughs,  Parkman,  Thoreau,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  and 
Fiske,  and  that  their  greater  freedom  of  expression  is  noticeable. 

The  accoimt  is  suggestive,  but  not  convincing.  It  is  not  true, 
as  he  states,  that  the  general  practice  is  to  read  only  one  book  a 
semester  in  high-school  classes.  There  are  on  record,  moreover, 
several  studies  of  children's  tastes  in  reading,  all  of  which  tend  to 
show  that  the  books  which  appeal  to  youth  are  those  which  are 
deeply  human.  Careful  observation  of  nature  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  among  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens.  The  enthusiasm 
of  a  man,  himself  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  has  apparently  led 
the  writer  to  attribute  to  the  books  an  effect  due  to  the  contagion 
of  his  own  example. 

The  plan  proposed  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  consideration. 
That  the  English  teacher  should  train  his  pupils  in  the  reading  of 
all  kinds  of  valuable  books  appears  reasonable.  Distinction  should 
be  made,  however,  between  English  and  literature.  The  teacher  of 
history  may  very  well  assume  responsibility  for  Fiske's  Critical 
Periody  though  not  for  Homer's  Odyssey.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  works  of  the  poets  have  unique  and  enduring  value, 
even  in  a  fact-ridden  age. 

The  Teachers  of  English  in  New  York  City  have  done  well  to 
call  attention  once  more  to  the  deplorable  situation  in  which  they, 

in  company  with  their  colleagues  in  Boston,  Phila- 

to  tteS"    <*^P"*'  *°<^  C^'^*^**'  *«  P^^«*-    When  one  reads 

that  the  English  teachers  of  these  cities  are,  <m  the 

average,  required  to  instruct  from  158  to  i8i  pupils,  reciting  twenty 

or  more  periods  each  week,  he  can  but  reflect  that  there  are  munid- 
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pal  problems  other  than  those  of  preventing  graft  or  disposing  of 
garbage.  For  instruction  in  English,  as  everybody  knows — or 
ought  to  know — ^is  largely  an  individual  matter.  Yet  such  con- 
ditions as  those  revealed  in  the  New  York  report  are  all  but  pro- 
hibitive of  individual  instruction.  They  impose  a  burden  of  work 
which  must,  in  many  cases,  unfit  teachers  for  any  service  at  all. 
How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  I 

Because  it  is  so  familiar,  though  we  know  it  to  be  fundamental, 
we  do  not  always  realize  perhaps  how  vitally  important  in  our 
The  Elementary  ^^cational  system  is  the  work  of  the  elementary 
School  In  the  school.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the  only 
£dacation«l  school  attended  by  most  children,  it  should  have  the 
^^  best  teachers,   the  best  salaries,  the  best  general 

equipment  and  conditions,  and  the  best  results.  Especially  should 
the  results  of  its  training  in  English  be  above  reproach — such  as  to 
leave  later  schools  free  from  the  necessity  of  attempting,  more  or 
less  unsuccessfully,  to  remedy  defects  of  earlier  training,  and  free  to 
proceed  with  their  own  special  business. 

The  investigation,  carried  on  for  the  last  three  years,  of  high- 
school  and  college  English  teaching  and  particularly  of  the  teaching 
of  English  composition,  has  shown  conclusively  what  in  those 
schools  are  the  essential  conditions  of  efficiency  measured  in  terms 
of  time  and  labor,  and  approximately  what  is  the  necessary  cost. 
The  results  of  this  study  have  had  such  weight  and  influence  that 
the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  has  been  asked  to  make 
a  similar  study  of  elementary-school  English,  has  been  enlarged  for 
the  purpose,  and  has,  to  this  end,  received  the  official  recognition 
and  support  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  But  the 
investigation  of  elementary-school  conditions  is  a  very  much  more 
complicated  and  difficult  problem  than  was  that  of  secondary 
schools,  and  to  be  successful  in  handling  it  the  committee  needs  the 
assistance  of  a  large  number  of  special  co-workers  among  elementary 
teachers  and  others  intimately  concerned. 

In  a  letter  from  the  chairman,  hereinafter  printed,  all  English 
teachers'  organizations  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  are  called 
upon  for  assistance,  and  a  plan  is  indicated  for  organizing  under 
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their  direction  committees  representing  the  elementary  teachers  of 
as  many  localities  as  possible.  The  Journal  commends  the  matter 
to  the  special  attention  of  those  addressed,  requests  for  the  com- 
mittee their  most  complete  co-operation,  and  intends  to  give  aU 
possible  space  to  the  progress  and  results  of  the  inquiry  and  to  all 
related  matters — ^because  these  are  of  interest  and  importance  not 
to  elementary  teachers  alone  but  to  all  teachers  in  all  schools. 


MENE,  MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN 

In  the  Outlook  for  August  i6,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok,  the  editor  of 
the  Ijodies^  Home  Journal,  raises  the  momentous  question,  ''Is  the 
College  Making  Good?"  His  method  of  arriving  at  the  answer 
should  have  especial  interest  for  the  readers  of  the  English  Journal, 
for  he  bases  his  conclusions  solely  upon  specimens  of  English  com- 
position. A  year  ago  he  caused  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Seniors  of 
six  of  the  leading  women's  colleges  asking  each  Senior  to  say  what 
the  college  had  done  for  her.  This  year  he  made  the  same  experi- 
ment with  five  of  the  imiversities.  Replies  to  these  letters  were 
graded  and  marked  by  an  experienced  high-school  teacher.  Selec- 
tions from  the  women's  letters  were  printed  with  facsimiles  in  the 
Ladies*  Home  Journal,  and  some  of  these  are  reprinted  in  the  article 
in  the  Outlook.  Casting  his  eye  over  the  net  results,  Mr.  Bok  b 
disheartened.  The  yoimg  women  cannot  write  legibly  or  spell 
correctly  or  say  what  they  mean.  The  yoimg  men,  if  a  trifle  better 
in  these  regards,  are  still  not  quite  literate,  and,  worse,  they  are 
discourteous.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  college  is  incompetent 
or,  to  employ  Mr.  Bok's  chaste  expression,  is  not  making  good. 

Fortunately,  one  may  approve  of  Mr.  Bok's  choice  of  method 
without  approving  either  of  Mr.  Bok  (in  this  connection)  or  of  his 
inferences.  To  speak  frankly,  the  editor  of  the  Ladies*  Home 
Journal  is  not  precisely  the  person  one  would  select  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  this  kind.  It  is  in  the  editorial  colunms  of  that 
worthy  magazine  that  the  curious  reader  may  find  the  choicest 
illustrations  of  the  deadliest  of  all  deadly  sins  in  English  amiposition 
— banality.  We  mean  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Bok  when  we  say  that 
his  literary  art  is  the  quintessence  of  the  banal.    In  this  regard  he 
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is  unapproachable.  Like  the  poet  Gower,  he  has  elevated  tedious- 
ness  to  the  precision  of  a  science.  He  can  not  only  discover  for  his 
editorial  articles  the  most  jejime  and  futile  of  possible  themes,  but 
he  can  take  themes  that  are  brimming  with  suggestion  and  the  joy 
of  life  and  with  his  leaden  stylus  draw  them  out  into  marvels  of 
laborious  inanity.  For  the  exercise  of  this  unique  and  splendid 
gift,  Mr.  Bok  is  reputed  to  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year,  and  he 
earns  every  cent  of  it.  But  for  this  very  reason  one  might  excusably 
hesitate  to  accept  his  judgment  of  the  naive  confessions  of  young 
men  and  women  who,  in  the  words  of  the  commencement  orator,  are 
about  to  plimge  into  the  vortex  of  modem  life.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  man  of  his  peculiar  qualities  as  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  their  fluttering  hopes  and  fears,  thbir  as  yet  unassimilated  ideas 
and  ideals,  their  raw  ambitions.  To  infer  from  a  single  letter 
whether  these  yoimg  souls  will  in  the  course  of  time  themselves 
make  good — ^which  is  after  all  the  real  question  at  issue — ^requires, 
we  are  confident,  a  type  of  mind  which  Mr.  Bok  has  as  yet  shown 
no  evidence  of  possessing. 

Mr.  Bok's  main  charge,  however,  at  least  against  the  men 
students,  is  not  that  they  are  illiterate  but  that  they  are  discourte- 
ous, and  on  this  point  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  The  male  stu- 
dents' discourtesy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  out  of  1,875  ^^  whom 
letters  were  sent,  only  449  replied.  Says  Mr.  Bok:  "In  other 
words,  1 ,426  students  did  not  see  fit  to  answer,  in  any  way,  a  simple, 
courteous  business  letter,  although  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
was  inclosed.  Here,  then,  were  1,426  yoimg  men  about  to  go  out 
into  the  business  and  professional  world  within  six  months,  who 
had  no  conception  of  the  fimdamental  business  rule  that  a  business 
letter  calls  for  an  answer,  and  that  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
entails,  in  a  sense,  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  receiver."  If  this 
is  business  etiquette,  the  present  writer  must  himself  confess  to 
many  breaches  of  courtesy.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that  he  does  not 
receive  a  "simple,  courteous  business  letter"  from  some  promoter 
of  oil  wells  or  gold  mines  or  Florida  orange  ranches.  In  every  case 
the  writer  of  the  letter  makes  an  urgent  plea  for  an  immediate 
response,  and  usually  he  is  so  thoughtful  as  to  inclose  a  stamped, 
addressed  envelope.    But  does  the  editor  promptly  and  courteously 
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rqriy  to  these  letters?  He  does  not.  Carefully  peeling  off  the 
stamp  from  the  addressed  envek^,  he  throws  the  Irtter  and  all  <rf 
its  contents  callously  into  the  wastdMsket.  That  is  no  doubt  just 
what  eadi  <Hie  oi  the  i^6  students  did  w4ien  Mr.  B^l's  inquiiy 
came.  And  why  should  they  not?  Is  a  Senk^s  valuable  time 
and  attention  at  the  mercy  of  anybody  who  can  afford  to  send 
him  a  two-cent  stamp?  Absurd!  And  q>eaking  of  courtesy, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  amenity  of  Mr.  Bok  in  printing  facsimiles 
of  confidential  correqx>ndence  and  heading  the  courteous  writers 
up  to  ridicule  before  the  milli<Hi-odd  readers  oi  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal ?  ''By  the  dog/'  as  Socrates  said  to  G<»gias  <hi  a  memor- 
able occasi<Hi,  ''there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion  before  we  get 
at  the  truth  of  all  this." 

We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Bok  that  if  he  sincerely  desires  to 
investigate  the  teaching  of  English  compositi<Hi  in  our  coU^^  be 
should  first  read  carefully  the  files  of  the  English  Journal.  There 
he  will  find  portrayed  as  in  a  clear  mirror  the  ambiticms,  the  ^irit, 
and  the  methods  of  modem  teachers  of  English.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  things  is,  we  submit,  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  any  collection  of  data  and  to  any  study  of  results. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

To  all  "  Journal'*  readerSf  and  especially  to  all  organizations  of  English 
teachers  affiliated  with  the  National  Council: 

The  former  Committee  on  English  Composition  Teaching — a 
committee  representing  both  the  National  Council  and  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America  and  consisting  of  six  members,  F.  G. 
Hubbard  of  Wisconsin,  J.  M.  Thomas  of  Minnesota,  A.  B.  Noble  of 
Iowa,  H.  G.  Paid  of  Illinois,  V.  C.  Cotdter  of  Missouri,  and  E.  M. 
Hopkins  of  Kansas — ^has  now  been  made  a  Coimdl  Committee  on 
English  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  and  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  new  members:  O.  B.  Sperlin,  Tacoma 
High  School,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  E.  L.  Miller,  Central  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  F.  S.  Camp,  William  St.  School,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
Lucy  B.  Moody,  Allegheny  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Adelaide  S. 
Baylor,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Even 
yet  the  committee  is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  work  ahead,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  it  still  further  by  naming  additional  representar 
tives  from  the  field  to  be  studied.  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  has 
given  this  committee  official  recognition  by  naming  its  chairman  a 
special  collaborator  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — an 
appointment  which  means  that  the  Bureau  will  give  the  committee  all 
possible  assistance,  and  will  publish  the  results  of  its  work. 

The  committee's  new  task  involves  grave  diffioilty  because  of  the 
complexity  and  the  size  of  the  field  to  be  covered.  In  this  instance  it 
seems  useless  to  send  questions  broadcast  to  individual  teachers;  and 
if  satisfactory  data  could  be  gathered  in  that  way,  the  tabulation  of 
them  by  the  committee  might  be  impossible  within  any  reasonable 
time.  It  is  proposed  instead  to  carry  on  the  work  by  localities,  asking 
an  individual  or  a  committee  in  each  to  gather  and  siunmarize  the  data 
for  that  place  and  to  report  the  results  to  a  committee  of  the  nearest 
general  teachers'  organization,  and  asking  this  more 'general  committee 
to  simimarize  and  report  to  the  central  committee — ^in  all  cases  the  data 
to  accompany  the  report. 

This  plan,  of  course,  imposes  no  little  responsibility  and  labor  upon 
each  of  the  co-operating  committees;   but  the  ultimate  results  aimed 
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at  are  of  such  importance  and  advantage  to  all  teaching  and  teachers 
that  it  is  hoped  to  find  a  sufficient  niunber  of  co-woi^ers  willing  to 
assume  a  temporary  inconvenience  that  future  burdens  may  be  U^ter 
for  themselves  and  their  fellows. 

To  obtain  these  co-workers  this  letter  is  published,  with  the  fdlowing 
requests: 

1.  That  the  president  of  every  teachers'  organization  willing  to 
assist  will  designate  an  existing  committee,  or  appoint  a  ^)ecial  one,  to 
co-operate  in  its  territory  with  the  central  committee;  and  that  he  will 
report  the  names  of  this  committee  to  the  central  chairman  at  once. 

2.  That  this  co-operating  committee  will  by  whatever  means  pos- 
sible— correspondence  or  conference  or  at  teachers*  meetings — ^havc 
appointed  within  its  territory  as  many  elementary-school  subcooounittees 
as  may  be  practicable  or  convenient,  each  representing  a  sin^e  locality, 
including  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  and,  if  convoiioit, 
rural  schools,  each  class  separately  listed;  and  will  report  these  com- 
mittees to  the  central  chairman  as  soon  as  they  are  named.  Eadi 
committee  should  have  a  chairman  of  ^)ecial  experience  and  judgment 
in  elementary-school  matters,  willing  to  help  in  a  good  cause. 

After  this  initial  step,  instructions  as  to  further  procedure  will  be 
given  in  personal  letters  to  chairmen  and  through  the  Journal^  and  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  in  the  same  way.  The  questionnaires  to  be  used 
are  now  ready  for  printing,  but  may  be  further  revised  after  the  first 
copies  are  sent  out. 

The  central  chairman  has  a  plan  for  making  each  elementary-scho(4 
subcommittee  the  beginning  or  nucleus  of  a  permanent  organization  of 
elementary  teachers  and  other  English  teachers — a  city  or  county 
organization — ^in  places  in  which  no  such  organizations  now  exist,  and 
of  affiliating  these  with  larger  organizations  and  through  these  with 
the  National  Council;  a  plan  which  is  now  being  tried  out  in  his  own 
state.    Details  will  be  given  on  request. 

A  number  of  teachers'  organizations,  elementary  and  general, 
have  already  o£fered  their  services  to  the  central  committee  in  advance 
of  this  published  request.  These  ofiFers  are  greatly  appreciated,  and 
many  more  are  hoped  for:  the  success  of  the  proposed  work  is  largely 
conditioned  upon  receiving  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  them. 

For  the  Committee, 

Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  Chairman 
Lawsence,  Kan. 

September  15,  1913 
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ORIENTAL  PLAYS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

A  program  of  oriental  plays  presented  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington at  Seattle  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  1913,  appeared  so  interesting  to 
the  editor  that  he  made  inquiry  concerning  the  club  which  produced 
them.  Professor  Garrett's  letter  in  reply  appears  below.  The  plays 
were:  Life  Is  a  Dream,  from  the  Japanese,  SakootUala,  from  the  Hindu, 
The  Sorrows  of  Han,  from  the  Chinese,  and  The  Pot  Mender,  also  from 
the  Chinese.  The  cast  of  each  play  was  made  up  of  students  not  taking 
part  in  the  other  plays,  and  before  each  play  Dr.  H.  H.  Gowen  gave  a 
short  explanatory  talk  on  the  significance  of  the  work. 

Dear  Mr.  Hosic: 

In  reply  to  your  note,  let  me  say  that  the  English  Club  of  the  University  of 
Washington  has  been  organized  for  two  years.  The  purpose  in  oiganizing  was 
to  have  a  dub  where  students  and  instructors  interested  in  English  studies 
might  meet  in  an  informal  way.  The  club  meetings  have  not  been  too  frequent, 
for  the  University  of  Washington  is  rather  club-ridden.  Year  before  last  the 
dub  gave  an  Old  English  Christmas  festival,  and  on  St.  George's  Day  it  gave 
several  small  pageants — this  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  regular  dub  programs. 
Last  year  we  had  a  Christmas  festival  with  carols,  boar's  head,  games,  and 
stories,  and  in  the  spring  we  gave  the  oriental  pla3rs,  the  program  of  which  I 
sent  you.  Next  year  the  president  plans  to  do  one  or  two  heavy  pieces  of 
dramatic  work  and  to  devote  the  regular  dub  meetings  largdy  to  producing 
original  work,  i.e.,  essa3rs,  stories,  poems,  dramatical  pieces,  and  songs,  in  other 
words,  to  make  it  a  sort  of  dearing-house  for  literary  ability,  of  which  the 
University  possesses  a  good  deal.  We  have  several  other  projects  in  mind 
which  promise  well,  but  we  must  try  them  out  before  telling  of  them. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  Max  Garrett 


A  BRANCH  OF  THE  COUNCIL  IN  MARYLAND 

On  Thursday,  June  26,  1913,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  a  state  branch  of  the  National  Council  was  organized, 
to  be  known  as  the  Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  En^h.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  all  teachers  of  the  state.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
council  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  that  of  the  state 
association.  The  work  of  the  cotmdl  will  be  directed  by  an  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  the  officers  and  three  additional  members, 
appointed  by  the  president.    Of  this  executive  committee,  three  at 
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least,  must  be  supervisors  or  teachers  engaged  in  secondary  edocation, 
and  three  in  dementary  educaticm.    It  will  be  the  aim  <rf  this  council  to 
work  for  the  more'effective  tearhing  of  English  throu^ioat  the  state. 
The  fdlowing  officers  for  1913-14  were  elected: 

PrtMeiO—'WS^  H.  Wilcoz,  State  Nonnal  Sdiool,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Vict-PresidctU—Aithva  F.  Smith,  LonaoMiing  Hig^  SchooL 
Secretary— Aikiitw  H.  Krug,  BaltinuMre  City  College. 
Treasurer — ^Louise  W.  Linthicum,  Annapc^  Hig^  SchooL 

Andrew  H.  Krug,  decretory 


ASSOCIATION  OF  mOH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SKPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHEES'  INTEEESTS. 

The  Committee  on  Teachers'  Interests  has  inquired  into  the  amomit 
of  work  exacted  of  teachers  of  English  and  con^)ared  results  with  those 
obtained  by  the  committee  of  1905.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  made  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the  difficulties  imder  which  teachers  of 
English  do  th%ir  work  are,  or  are  not,  becoming  greater. 

The  material  for  this  report  was  obtained  from  the  blanks  sent  out 
during  the  spring  term  of  191 2  to  all  high-school  teachers  of  English  and 
mathematics  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  Over 
750  teachers  replied.  Full  reports  were  received  with  the  exception  of 
one  school  in  New  York  City  and  part  of  the  schools  in  Philade^hia. 

The  daily  press  echoes  constant  criticism  of  the  English  of  our  high- 
school  graduates.  Complaint  is  made  that  their  spelling  is  poor,  thdr 
powers  of  expression  feeble,  and  that  those  who  enter  engineering  are 
unable  to  make  intelligent  written  reports  of  technical  work.  Further- 
more, our  yoimger  generation  in  New  York  is  notorious  for  its  misuse  of 
the  English  language. 

We  frankly  admit  that  we  are  not  doing  all  that  society  may,  with 
reason,  expect.  One  reason  for  our  failure,  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Teachers'  Interests  in  1908,  is  as  follows:  **  The  proportion 
of  pupils  of  American  antecedents  is  steadily  decreasing.  In  many 
classes  in  our  schools  it  is  as  low  as  25  or  30  per  cent.  Many  of  our 
pupils  of  foreign  parentage  speak,  or  hear  spoken  at  home,  only  a  foreign 
language.  Others  hear  the  English  language  so  ill  spoken  that  the  effects 
are  worse  than  those  of  the  foreign  language."  This  proportion  of 
foreign-bom  pupils  is  increasing.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  whole- 
sale admissions  into  high  schools.    The  discussions  concerning  retarda- 
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tion  of  pi^ils  have  stimulated  principals  of  elementary  schools  to  unload 
many  ill-prepared  pupils  upon  high  schools  in  order  to  graduate  90  per 
cent  of  eighth-grade  pupils. 

Our  critics  demand  better  restdts  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course. 
The  f imction  of  the  high  school  has  changed.  It  is  no  longer  the  privilege 
of  the  exceptionally  gifted,  but  the  opportunity  of  all  children  during  the 
early  years  of  adolescence.  This  change  in  piupose  reflects  a  change  in 
society.  The  great  mass  of  elementary-school  graduates  find  that  the 
business  world  does  not  welcome  them  and  that  the  doors  to  the  skilled 
handicrafts  and  trades  are  shut.  Apprentices  in  trades  m\ist  be  older 
than  our  elementary-school  graduates.  At  the  meeting  of  the  High- 
School  Teachers'  Association,  November  17,  191 2,  Superintendent 
Stevens  mentioned  that  the  New  York  Central  Road  accepts  no  appren- 
tices imder  eighteen.  The  boy  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  the  awkward  and  aimless  age,  should  remain  in  school  and  get 
something.    He  must  not  be  crowded  out  into  the  messenger-boy  job. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  public  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupils,  prevailing  conditions  in  high  schools  have  made  the 
task  of  the  English  teacher  more  complex.  The  modem  dty  high  school 
has  become  a  center  of  social  endeavor.  The  burden  of  this  enlarged 
scope  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  teacher  of  English.  School  papers, 
sdiool  annuals,  debating  dubs,  dramatic  sodeties,  short-story  dubs,  and 
the  new  cult  of  vocational  guidance  fill  our  free  periods,  occupy  our 
afternoons,  and  encroach  upon  our  evenings. 

Again,  the  organization  of  our  schools  is  almost  daily  becoming  more 
complex.  Frequent  tabulations  of  reports,  multiplication  of  records,  the 
making  of  special  programs,  and  duties  of  supervision  have,  in  one  school, 
made  frequent  the  remark  that,  when  there  is  any  time  left,  the  teacher 
instructs  the  pupils. 

The  following  part  of  this  report  is  a  comparison  of  data  obtained  by  a 
committee  of  this  association  in  1905  and  that  obtained  during  the 
spring  term  of  191 2.  The  average  conditions  for  each  Pnglfeh  teacher 
in  both  groups,  that  is,  of  1905  and  of  1912,  is  as  follows: 

No.  of  classes  to  a  teacher  in  1905 5:4  In  191 2 6 

No.  of  additional  assignments  in  1905 3:7  In  1912 4 

No.  of  periods  of  teaching  in  1905 21  In  191 2 21 

No.  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  1905 145  In  1912 181 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  in  jgo^  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
the  English  teachers  giving  some  time  to  the  composition  work  of  every 
student  in  order  to  secure  adequate  results,  the  number  of  pupils  is  a 
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better  basb  for  determiniiig  the  amount  of  wcnrk  to  be  done  by  the  teacher 
of  English  than  is  the  number  of  hours  of  teadiing.  The  OHnmittee  in 
1905  reconmiended,  therefore,  that  no  teacher  be  required  to  teach  more 
than  125  pupils  in  one  term.  In  the  ^ring  Tom  of  1912,  the  teachers 
of  English  averaged  181  piq>ils — 45  per  cent  more  than  your  former 
committee  recommended,  and  38  per  cent  more  than  the  teadiers  in  1905 
actually  instructed.  And  this  increase  in  number  of  pufnls  has  been  put 
into  effect  in  the  face  of  growing  public  discontent  with  the  results 
obtained  in  English  under  the  more  favoraUe  conditicHis  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  the  former  report. 

The  report  of  1905  also  contains  a  conq)arison  of  the  conditknis  of 
English  tfarhing  with  the  conditions  of  tfarhing  other  subjects.  Hie 
purpose  of  it  was  to  ascertain  whether  a  di^rqportionatdy  heavy  burden 
was  placed  upon  the  English  teacher.  Reports  from  ten  sduxds  in  1905 
are  as  follows: 

Average  CoadidoM  for  «  Awtage  CmtXkwm  tot  a 

Teacher  of  Ei«lfak  in  190S  TcKher  of  Other  Sdbjecta 


5:5 No.  of  classes 5:2 

3:5 No.  of  additional  assignments. . , 3:8 

21:8 No.  of  periods  of  teaching 21:3 

149 No.  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 119 

In  1912  data  were  collected  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
work  of  the  teacher  of  English  is  still  di^rqportionate  with  that  of  the 
teachers  of  other  subjects.  English  and  one  other  subject  were  chosen 
for  investigation  because  the  committee  hesitated  to  send  questionnaires 
to  teachers  already  overburdened  with  requests  for  information  from 
many  courts  of  inquiry.  The  subject  of  mathematics  was  selected 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  academic  subject  that  both  aj^rozi- 
mated  in  its  number  of  hours  the  number  of  hours  of  English  teaching 
and  was  also  required  throughout  the  entire  course. 

In  191 2,  reports  from  all  schools  are  as  follows: 

Average  Conditioiis  Average  Caodidow 

for  «  Teacher  of  for  a  Teacher  of 

ft^^^K  Mathematict 

6 No.  of  classes 5 

4 No.  of  additional  assignments 4 

21 No.  of  periods  of  teaching 23 

181 No.  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 172 

The  third  part  of  this  report  gives  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  teach- 
ers in  English  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
The  conmiittee  wished  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  work  of 
the  teachers  of  English  in  New  York  City  was  more  burdensome  than 
that  of  teachers  in  other  dties  of  approximately  the  same  size. 
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Avenge  Number  of  Cbaee 

In  Chicago 5  In  New  York 6 

In  Boston 5 

In  Philadelphia 6 

ATertfe  Number  of  Additional  Awignmenti 

In  Chicago 6  In  New  York 4 

In  Boston 9 

In  Philadelphia 3 

Average  Number  of  Teaching  Pertoda 

In  Chicago 20  In  New  York 21 

In  Boston 19 

In  Philadelphia 22 

Average  Number  of  Pupils 

In  Chicago 158  In  New  York 181 

In  Boston 156 

In  Philadelphia 185 

The  teacher  of  English  in  New  York  City,  then,  instructs  fewer 
pupils  than  the  teacher  in  Phildaelphia,  14  per  cent  more  pupils  than  the 
teacher  in  Chicago,  and  15  per  cent  more  than  the  teacher  in  Boston. 

In  the  report  in  1908  the  conmiittee  recommended  that  the  nim[iber  of 
periods  per  week  devoted  to  English  be  increased  to  four  throughout  the 
entire  course.  Such  a  plan  would  enable  the  teacher  to  do  his  work 
more  efficiently  because  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  term  would  be 
reduced.  It  accords  with  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Articula- 
tion of  High  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion; namely,  that  fewer  subjects  be  studied  at  a  time  and  each  subject 
be  studied  more  intensively.  Future  revision  of  the  course  of  study  will 
probably  be  in  this  direction. 

In  view  of  public  criticism,  the  continued  proportionate  increase  of 
our  foreign  population,  the  dissatisfaction  of  supervisors  and  of  teachers 
themselves  with  results,  this  committee  recommends:  that  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  of  English  be  limited  to  125;  that  English  be  required 
for  four  periods  a  week  through  the  high-school  course;  and  that,  in 
making  additional  assignments  in  the  daily  program,  account  be  taken  of 
any  special  work  a  teacher  of  English,  or  of  any  other  subject,  is  required 
to  do  or  volimtarily  assimies. 

Ernest  S.  Quimby,  Chairman 
John  H.  Meneely 
CommiUee  (  Charlotte  G.  Chase 
Aline  C.  Stratford 
Alice  C.  White 
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A  GUIDE  TO  DRAMATIZATION' 

"All  the  classroom's  a  stage,  and  all  its  belongings,  properties; 
Richard  and  Friar  Tuck  contentedly  quaff  canary  from  ink-wells;  Gurth 
and  the  Miller  have  a  bout  with  pointers  as  quarter  staves;  the  seats 
on  the  middle  aisle  provide  places  for  Prince  John's  banqueters,  and 
....  the  teacher's  platform  ....  serves  as  the  ruins  of  Torquil- 
stone.'"  Thus  interestingly  does  Miss  Maude  E.  Williams  insist  upoa 
the  note  of  simplicity  and  lack  of  formality  that  ought  to  pervade  all 
work  in  dramatization  of  elementary-  and  high-school  pupils.  Property 
safeguarded  against  extravagance  and  pretentiousness,  dramatization 
is  indeed  becoming  recognized  by  English  teachers  as  a  "vitalizing 
device."  It  is  largely  in  this  spirit  that  the  authors  of  DramaiisuUion 
have  presented  their  book. 

Miss  Simons  and  Mr.  Orr  frankly  assert  that  their  message  is  intended 
primarily  for  teachers,  and  that  their  book  is  not  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  text.  Out  of  their  experiments  in  the  English  classes  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  they  have  gathered  together  many  suggestions  that  are  helpful 
for  teachers  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  adaptation  and 
presentation.  Of  the  two  parts  of  the  book,  the  first,  Purpose  and 
Method,  is  addressed  especially  to  teachers.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  dramatized  selections  from  high-school  classics.  These 
are  arranged  in  four  groups,  one  suitable  for  each  year  of  the  course. 
Moreover,  these  separate  groups  of  selections  are  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  A  teacher  who  desires  to  make  use  of 
the  help  offered  may  therefore  use  the  complete  book  for  reference  and 
put  copies  of  the  pamphlets  into  the  hands  of  the  class  as  texts.  The 
selections  ready  for  use,  with  stage  setting  and  costuming  indicated,  may 
be  used  by  the  pupils  for  dramatic  reading;  but  they  are  designed  chiefly 
to  serve  as  models  for  similar  adaptations  of  other  classics.  Selections 
are  offered  that  show  how  interpolations  and  deviations  from  the  original 
may  be  used  when  necessary  to  preserve  the  dramatic  quality.  In  all^ 
there  are  cuttings  from  twenty-two  classics,  including  for  the  Freshman 

>  DramaHMoUoH.  By  Sasah  £.  Sdcons  and  Clem  I&wm  Osk.  Chicago:  Soott 
Foresman  &  Co.,  1913. 

'  "The  Dramatiiation  of  School  Classics,"  EHiUsk  Jownal,  October,  19x2,  p. 

479. 
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year  the  short  story,  the  novel,  the  ballad,  the  epic,  and  the  legend. 
T3rpes  for  the  other  years  are  equally  varied  and  representative. 

The  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  many  helpful  suggestions  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book.  After  a  preliminary  treatment  of  the  value  and 
the  pedagogy  of  dramatization,  there  follows  the  chief  contribution  in 
the  discussion  of  types  of  literature  suitable  for  adaptation,  as  well  as 
in  the  many  concrete  and  practical  suggestions  about  staging,  costimiing, 
lighting,  etc.  How  to  construct  a  fireplace  on  a  high-school  stage,  how 
to  make  inexpensive  wigs  out  of  hemp  rope,  how  to  develop  tableaxis 
and  moving  pictures  out  of  selections  that  do  not  admit  of  formal 
dramatization — ^these  and  many  similar  topics  are  treated.  In  fact,  a 
teacher  wholly  inexperienced  in  directing  informal  dramatics  can,  by 
fdlowing  the  selections  ofiFered  here,  make  her  first  attempt  with  confi- 
dence. 

The  authors  of  this  pioneer  in  the  field  have  presented  so  admirably 
so  many  phases  of  the  topic,  that  we  may  regret  they  have  omitted  treat- 
ment of  others  which  puzde  an  inexperienced  teacher.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  mechanics  of  such  devices  as  the  memorizing  of  parts, 
and  the  securing  and  putting  together  of  costimies,  even  the  most  simple, 
require  far  more  time  than  reading  and  discussing  a  classic.  What  place, 
then,  can  a  teacher  of  English,  who  is  advised  to  require  sixteen  books 
every  year  for  r^ular  class  labors,  give  to  dramatization  ? 

Again,  she  is  told  to  use  either  the  classroom  or  the  study  hall, 
whichever  is  more  suitable;  but  one  asks  if  she  would  ever  be  justified 
in  empt3dng  the  study  hall  to  accommodate  one  class.  (We  take  for 
granted  that  such  work  is  to  be  done  in  school  hours.)  Moreover,  if 
I)erformances  are  to  be  presented  in  the  classroom  during  the  Umited 
recitation  period,  must  not  such  matters  as  costuming  and  staging  be 
largely  given  up  ? 

Three  minor  criticisms  may  be  noted.  First,  the  paging  of  the  book, 
evidently  arranged  for  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  text  in  connection 
with  the  pamphlets,  is  extremely  confusing  to  one  using  the  book  as  a 
whole.  Second,  certain  selections  given  are  not  dramatic  in  quality. 
The  ''Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  for  example,  contains  such  long  speeches 
that  it  is  really  a  series  of  recitations  with  no  opportunity  for  stage  action. 
If  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  dramatization  to  instil  in  the  pupil  a  sense  of 
what  qualities  are  necessary  to  an  essentially  dramatic  situation,  then 
such  selections  are  not  consistently  chosen.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  teacher  conceives  of  dramatization  as  being  simply  a  means  of  inter- 
preting a  story  or  creating  an  atmosphere,  then  any  sdection  in  which 
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characters  speak  and  move  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Such,  perhaps, 
is  the  conception  of  the  authors  of  this  book.  Third,  many  of  the  sdec- 
tions  that  a  teacher  might  choose  for  dramatization  would  be  impossible 
except  for  interpolations  and  paraphrasings  done  supposedly  by  the 
class.  The  authors  give  many  models  of  such  passages  excellently 
worked  out  by  mature  minds.  The  inexperienced  teacher  questions 
the  advisability  of  encouraging  the  high-school  student  to  weld  his 
own  stanzas  into  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  for  example,  or  to  atten^t 
lines  in  harmony  with  Stevenson's  dynamics.  Would  not  such  attempts 
fall  woefully  flat  in  presentation  ? 

A  Group  of  Teachers  of  English 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

RoLLo  L.  Lyman 
College  or  Education 

Unxveesity  or  Chicago 


THE  MACAULAY-UNCOLN  REQUIREMENT* 

The  "Riverside  Literature  Series"  already  includes  five  essa3rs  of 
Macaulay,  and  now  the  publishers  have  added  the  copyright  speeches 
of  1841  and  1842,  which,  taken  with  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  speech, 
make  an  adequate  substitute  for  Burke  on  Conciliation, 

To  be  sure,  it  is  surprising  that  fourth-year  students  should  have 
any  trouble  with  Burke,  or  that  teachers  should  care  to  change  for  any 
reason  but  variety.  But  complaints  are  heard.  In  vain  it  is  urged 
upon  some  teachers  and  students  that  for  interest  and  organization 
Burke  on  Conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies  is  ideal  reading  for 
all  descendants  of  the  American  colonists,  and  for  their  fellow-country- 
men. But  many  a  muddled  yoimg  teacher  and  many  a  vague  )roung 
student  has  been  clarified  by  the  discipline  of  this  speech.  They  may 
call  it  a  moimtain,  but  as  Vergil  said  to  Dante,  it  is  a  mountain  that 
straightens  you. 

The  proposed  substitutes  have  one  advantage  over  Burke.  As 
men,  Macaulay  and  Lincoln  are  better  worth  studying.  But  these 
three  speeches  are  not  easier  than  the  Conciliation,  Indolent  students 
will  not  like  them  better.  The  Macaulay  selections  call  for  more  interest 
in  literature  and  literary  history  than  is  easy  to  get  nowadays.  The 
Lincoln  address  is  exacting  in  its  demands  upon  the  student  of  our 
early  history.    Macaulay  taxes  the  memory;  Lincoln  taxes  the  reasoning 

'  Macaulay s  Speeches  on  Copyright;  LincoMs  Address  at  Cooper  Union,  Edited 
by  Edwin  L.  Muxek.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifl9m  Co.,  1913. 
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power;  there  is  no  representative  of  high-school  fraternities  on  the 
College  Entrance  Board,  and  there  you  are.  Some  of  our  yoimg  patriots 
object  to  taxation  without  representation. 

The  late  Samuel  Butler  wrote  in  his  Notebooks  (p.  103),  "If  a  boy 
is  idle  and  does  not  want  to  learn  anything  at  all,  he  should  never  be 
made  to  learn  an3rthing  till  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  he  cannot  get  on 
without  it."  I  wish  that  Samuel  Butler  had  been  so  situated  about 
the  year  1877  that  he  pretty  obviously  could  not  have  got  on  without 
teaching  Burke  to  boys.  He  certainly  could  not  have  succeeded  as 
well  as  Mr.  Miller  has  succeeded  in  his  editorial  work.  The  vice- 
principal  of  the  Detroit  Central  High  School  has  always  been  an  ardent 
Macaulay  man,  and  has  furnished  an  introduction  which  ought  to  fan 
any  boyish  spark  of  literary  feeling  into  a  flame.  Macaulay's  manliness, 
generosity,  humor,  power  of  toiling  terribly — these  things  come  out 
sharply  in  Mr.  Miller's  presentation. 

And  he  is  temperamentally  felicitous  in  editing  the  Lincoln  speech. 
The  life  of  Lincoln  has  often  been  sketched  for  educational  purposes, 
because  we  discover  and  rediscover  that  no  other  biography  is  half  so 
precious  in  awakening  yoixng  Americans.  But  I  doubt  if  the  task  has 
ever  been  so  well  done  in  a  dozen  pages  as  Mr.  Miller  has  done  it. 
Lincoln's  boyhood,  with  the  exact  educational  value  of  its  various 
hardships,  is  convincingly  interpreted  to  high-school  boys.  Then  the 
history  of  the  slavery  question  is  laid  out  with  luminous  simplicity, 
and  we  see  the  raUsplitter  growing  into  the  life  of  the  nation.  We  see 
character  making  history,  and  it  is  none  too  easy  to  see  that  in  our  times, 
or  to  prove  to  youth  that  character  does  make  history. 

There  are  adequate  notes  to  all  the  speeches,  and  questions  that 
will  compel  the  student  to  examine  the  text  repeatedly. 

I  was  too  much  interested  to  be  critical  about  minima.    There  is 

a  misprint  on  p.  56  (line  6).    On  p.  56,  David  W.  Field  should  be  David 

D.  Field.    On  p.  52  some  word  like  "general"  is  needed  before  "store" 

to  prevent  a  possible  misvmderstanding. 

E.  H.  Lewis 
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(Mentkm  under  this  head  does  not  piechide  review  ebewfaefe.] 

An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travles  with  a  Donkey,    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Edited  for  schools  by  Robert  Allen  Armstrong.    New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1913. 
An  addition  to  the  "Eclectic  English  Classics"  series. 
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East  0*  the  Sun  <Md  West  0*  the  Moon,  with  Other  Norwegian  PM  Tales.  Retold 
by  GxTDRUN  THO&NE-THOiiSEN.  ChicEgo:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1915. 
The  versions  used  by  a  popular  and  successful  story  teller. 

Lucita:  A  Child's  Story  of  Old  Mexico.    By  Rxtth  Gaines.    Chicago:  Rand 
McNally  &  Co.,  1913.    50  cents. 
Pleasantly  written  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

English  Composition  in  Theory  and  Practice.  New  and  revised  edition.  By 
Henky  Seidel  Canby  and  Oihess.  New  York:  Macmillan,  19x3.  Pp. 
465.    $1.25  net. 

An  Advanced  English  Grammar.  By  Geoege  Lyman  Kutsedge  and  Fkamk 
£.  Faeley.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1913.  Pp.  333.  80  cents. 
Intended  for  high-school  use.  The  elementary  principles  are  presented  in  plain 
type,  while  more  difficult  matters  are  treated  in  notes.  Constructiona  are  explained 
in  accordance  with  the  historical  fact,  and  many  illustrations  are  drawn  from  Shake- 
speare and  other  early  writers  of  modem  En^^ish. 

Language  Teaching  in  the  Grades.    By  Auce  Woodwoeth  Cooley.    Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1913.    35  cents. 

A  recent  niunber  of  the  "Riverside  Educational  Monogr84>hs."  Tlie  book  k 
helpfully  suggestive  as  to  the  teaching  of  language  in  connection  with  literature. 

New  Ideals  in  Rural  Schools.  By  George  Herbert  Betts.  Boston:  Hou|^ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  1913.    35  cents. 

Public  Speaking  for  High  Schools.    By  Dwight  Everett  Watsins.    New 

York:  American  Book  Co.,  1913. 
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TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  FILIPINOS 


MARY  HELEN  FEE 
Education  Department,  Phflippine  Islands 


In  the  month  of  August,  1901,  an  anny  of  more  than  six  hundred 
school  teachers  was  brought  to  Manila  by  the  tranq>ort  '^Thomas." 
With  the  exception  of  some  thirty  or  forty  who  had  preceded  them 
in  July  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  August,  they  were  the  pioneers  who 
led  the  way  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  Filipinos  an  English- 
speaking  people.  The  decree  had  gone  forth  that  public  schools 
were  to  be  established,  in  which  all  instruction  was  to  be  in  English. 
A  considerable  number  were  retained  in  Manila,  where  schools 
were  already  well  organized,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  undaunted 
six  hundred  found  themselves,  within  a  month,  scattered  to  the  four 
comers  of  an  archipelago  embracing  125,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  extending  through  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  their 
only  specific  orders  were  to  organize  schools. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  divided  into  thirty-six  governmental 
subdivisions  known  as  provinces,  only  one  or  two  of  which  are 
entirely  inland.  Most  provinces  have  long  lines  of  seacoast,  and 
include  outlying  islands  off  their  coasts. 

Each  province  has  a  provincial  capital  and  one  or  more  large 
towns,  and  these  larger  towns  were  the  natural  nuclei  for  educa- 
tional work.  There  had  been  some  attempt,  under  Spanish  regime, 
at  a  general  educational  system,  and  almost  any  town  of  size  con- 
tained two  stone  school  buildings,  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls.  They 
had  been  occupied  usually  as  barracks  during  the  war,  and  were, 
for  the  most  part,  badly  out  of  repair.    Blackboards  had  been 
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unknown  in  their  original  construction,  but  such  had  been  the 
activity  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  newly  organized 
dvil  government  (effective  July  4,  1901),  that,  by  the  end  of  Sq)- 
tember,  large  rectangles  of  hylo-plate  and  boxes  of  crayon  w^e 
available  in  most  of  the  larger  towns. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  very  little  organization.  Even  when 
two  or  three  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  same  town,  each  was  a 
mxit  responsible  only  to  the  Director  of  Education  at  Manila. 
There  was  a  division  superintendent  at  each  provincial  capital; 
but  he  concerned  himself  chiefly  with  the  distribution  of  supplies, 
with  wrangles  with  municipal  authorities  to  make  them  clean  up  and 
repair  buildings,  and  with  selecting  school  sites.  He  had  no  time 
to  superintend  individual  work  or  to  determine  methods.  Each 
teacher  had  to  determine  his  own  method  and  to  carry  it  out 
unaided.  The  whole  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  idealism  on  the 
part  of  the  Director  of  Education,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson;  and 
although,  in  its  day,  it  ceased  to  be  useful  and  had  to  give  way  to 
an  organized  system,  as  an  investment  in  human  confidence  it 
paid  good  returns.  There  were,  of  course,  some  failures,  some 
teachers  who,  in  spite  of  collegiate  and  normal  degrees,  stood  help- 
less in  the  face  of  new  conditions,  and  some  who  dung  like  leeches 
to  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  not  showing  the  best  results  even 
in  American  schools;  but  on  the  whole  each  teacher  went  prac- 
tically to  work  to  achieve  results,  and  a  comparison  of  all  the 
methods  used  enabled  the  department,  as  it  extended  and  grew 
into  organized  form,  to  sdect  the  best.  That  was  the  greatest 
result  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  optimism.  Had  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment been  a  highly  centralized  and  organized  one  at  the  b^jinning, 
one  hobb)dst  at  Manila  could  have  hopdessly  dogged  the  workings 
of  six  hundred  experimental  minds.  As  it  was,  things  grew  gradu- 
ally, and  wise  selection  made  the  whole  system  of  teaching  English 
conform  to  practical  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  scholarly  methods. 

At  first  the  public  schools  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
aristocratic  dasses,  among  the  children  of  whom  were  many  youths, 
male  and  female,  already  fairly  well  educated  in  Spanish.  These 
were  instantly  seized  upon  by  the  American  teachers  as  good  ma- 
terial for  assistants,  and  most  teachers  separated  the  very  pick  of 
their  schools  into  a  dass  of  aspirantes,  giving  them  the  bulk  of 
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attention,  and  preparing  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  primary 
teachers  to  begin  work  on  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

Methods  formed  a  general  topic  among  all  school  teachers  at 
that  time.  With  my  aspiratUes  I  fomid  a  translating  system  the 
easiest.  They  all  spoke  Spanish,  and  this  formed  a  medium  of 
exchange.  But  with  the  little  people,  who  knew  no  Spanish,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  at  once  with  EngUsh. 

The  system  which  was  developed  by  most  teachers  at  that  period 
continued  in  use  some  time  after  all  primary  teachers  were  Filipinos 
teaching  in  English,  and  it  jdelds  only  gradually  to  a  very  deter- 
mined effort  at  change.  For  want  of  a  better  term,  it  may  be  called 
the  "noun"  system.  The  teachers  assumed  that,  if  they  only 
taught  the  names  of  all  present  and  of  many  non-present  objects, 
together  with  the  pronouns  and  a  certain  number  of  prepositions, 
the  pupils  could  speak  English.  The  pupils  soon  learned  to  read 
English  and  to  imderstand  it  fairly  well  when  it  was  spoken  to 
them,  but  their  speaking  and  writing  power  did  not  keep  pace  with 
their  reading. 

To  avoid  too  much  history  of  experiment  and  discussion,  the 
writer  will  briefly  put  forth  as  statements  what  seems  to  be  the 
concensus  of  opinion  among  division  superintendents  and  teachers 
who  have  been  wrestling  with  this  problem  of  anglicizing  the  speech 
of  a  people. 

1.  Language  is  a  matter  of  memory,  not  of  logic;  but  the  mem- 
ory of  a  word  or  phrase,  as  it  is  used  in  colloquial  speech,  is  reliable 
only  when  it  is  firmly  fixed  by  association  with  action  or  with  objects. 

2.  The  verb,  not  the  noun,  is  the  point  de  risistance  in  English. 
A  child  may  have  a  vocabulary  of  several  thousand  words;  but 
if  the  verb  is  relatively  in  the  minority,  and  if  he  is  not  absolute 
master  of  the  fine  distinctions  in  meaning  made  by  changes  in 
verb  tenses,  he  cannot  express  himself  clearly,  and  he  misses  the 
meaning  of  most  of  what  he  reads.  His  reading  work  is  largely 
guesswork,  as  he  skips  from  noim  to  noun. 

3.  The  American  child  whose  vocabulary  is  fairly  well  formed 
before  he  enters  school  has  acquired  his  vocabulary  by  practical 
experience;  and  the  only  way  to  give  a  corresponding  development 
to  the  Filipino  child's  mind  is  to  study  the  habits  of  speech  as 
f oimd  in  the  American  child  before  he  is  affected  by  the  reading  work 
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of  his  primary  grades.  For  instance,  the  American  child  learns  ste 
and  saw  before  he  learns  shall  see  or  will  see;  but  he  leams  wHl  gidtf 
shall  give,  and  will  you  give  before  he  leams  give  and  gave,  tbao^ 
this  last  may  be  contemporaneous  with  the  other  words.  It  is 
probable  that  his  first  association  for  give  or  gives  (in  present  tense 
forms)  is  made  when  he  finds  in  his  primer  the  old  sentMices, 
"Cows  give  US  milk  to  drink,"  or  "My  father  gives  me  presents," 
or  any  other  statement  in  frequentative  form. 

4.  The  quickest  and  best  results  in  teaching  English  are  got 
by  Hmiting  the  vocabulary  of  nouns  as  greatly  as  possible,  and  by 
seeing  that  some  thirty  or  forty  verbs  of  the  language  are  devel<q)ed 
in  all  their  tense  forms  and  meanings  in  the  primary  work.  A 
pupil  who  knows  fifty  verbs  and  is  unconscious  master  of  all  thdr 
tense  forms  can  speak  exceedingly  good  English  if  he  has,  in  addi- 
tion, a  limited  vocabulary  of  other  words.  And  by  his  mastery  of 
conjugation  forms  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  correct  asshnilation  of 
all  that  he  reads;  but  a  pupil  who  knows  three  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  verbs  which  he  can  use  only  in  the  present  tense  can 
express  himself  only  faultily,  no  matter  how  large  a  vocabulary 
he  may  have. 

5.  The  assumption  that  the  tense  changes  of  a  verb  may  be 
unconsciously  acquired  or  picked  up  by  reading  is  a  wrong  one.  If 
a  child  has  the  present  tense  form  only  of  a  verb  developed,  he  sel- 
dom acquires  the  others  by  merely  seeing  them  in  his  reading  lesson. 
Either  he  will  try  to  make  the  present  tense  mean  anything,  or  he 
will,  by  a  translating  system,  endeavor  to  make  some  idiom  of  his 
own  language  fit  the  need.' 

'  In  the  primary  course  hitherto,  lio  systematic  teaching  of  hypothetical  phrases 
has  taken  place.  But  nothing  can  do  away  with  the  need  of  hypothetical  esqpression; 
so  the  Filipino  pupil  has  invented  one.  This  form  comes  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
islands,  its  development  in  the  remotest  parts  showing  the  independence  with  which 
each  mind  has  acted,  and  3ret  it  conforms  to  some  native  rule  of  which  the  writer  b 
ignorant.    The  form  is: 

*'If  I  did  not  hear  the  music  I  will  not  know  there  is  a  procession" 

for 

''If  I  had  not  heard  the  music,  I  should  not  have  known  that  there  was  a  pro- 


cession." 


"If  I  did  not  buy  me  a  new  coat  I  wiU  not  go  to  the  baile  (ball)  ** 

for 
"If  I  had  not  bought  me  a  new  coat,  I  could  not  have  gone  to  the  balL" 
The  writer  in  her  experience  of  directing  correspondence^tudy  woric  with  ^UfHoo 
teachers  who  have  had  from  five  to  seven  years  in  American  schools,  has  met  this 
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6.  The  best  way  to  teach  the  English  conjugation  is  by  actual 

association  with  action.    For  instance,  suppose  a  child  is  to  take 

up  the  verb  bring.    The  future,  the  imperative,  and  the  past 

indicative  tenses  of  nearly  all  verbs  will  conform  to  certain  uses 

which  accompany  certain  dialogue.    Let  the  child  have  a  book  on 

his  desk.    The  teacher  says  "Jose,  will  you  bring  me  your  book  ?" 

and  Jose  must  be  taught  to  reply,  "Yes,  I  will  bring  it  to  you  with 

pleasure,"  or  "I  will  bring  it  to  you  if  you  wish  me  to." 

Teacher:  Bring  it  to  me. 

Jose  obeys. 
Teacher:  What  did  you  do  ? 
Jose:  I  brought  you  my  book. 

After  the  developing  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  verbs  in  this 

manner,  the  pupil  has  the  data  for  an  unconscious  conclusion  about 

the  English  conjugation.     The  matter  should  not  be  left  before 

it  is  well  driven  home.    Grammatical  explanation  is  perfectly 

unnecessary.    All  that  the  pupil  needs  is  drill  and  unmistakable 

clearness  of  application.    For  instance,  in  teaching  the  hypothetical 

sentence,  a  pupil  should  be  requested  to  ask  another  pupil  for  what 

the  second  pupil  clearly  does  not  possess.    For  example: 

Jose:  Maria,  please  lend  me  your  pencil. 

Maria:  I  have  no  pencil.    If  I  had  one  I  would  lend  it  to  you  with  pleasure. 

When  dialogue  like  this  has  been  repeated  with  numberless 
verbs,  the  pupil  begins  to  see  the  application  of  the  verb  phrase, 
and  knows  how  to  use  it.  This  phrase,  however,  is  peculiar  to 
dialogue  and  is  never  found  in  narrative.  The  corresponding 
narrative  form  can  only  be  taught  by  first  going  through  dialogue 
and  action,  then  by  letting  some  pupU  describe  the  action  after  it 

attempt  at  the  hypothetical  sentence  again  and  again.  Yet  not  one  of  the  writers 
ever  saw  such  a  sentence — or  heard  it  in  his  school  work;  while  he  has  met  the  correct 
form  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  times  in  his  reading  woric.  The  recurrence  of 
this  error  seems  to  point  indubitably  to  the  concli£sion  that  language,  except  in  the 
unusually  gifted  person,  is  not  acquired  by  reading,  but  is  acquired  by  direct  associ- 
ation with  action  and  drctunstance  in  real  Ufe.  This  conclusion  is  further  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  hypothetical  sentence  given  above  is  one  not  likely  to  occur  in 
ordinary  school  experience,  while  such  a  one  as  "If  I  were  you,  I  should  do,"  etc.,  is 
very  common  in  school  experience,  and  most  Filipinos  use  it  with  facility.  Both  ex- 
pressions are  equally  frequent  in  reading-work,  but  one  is  not  frequent  to  school 
routine.  The  pupil  acquires  that  for  which  he  has  a  practical  use.  The  other  makes 
little  or  no  impression  upon  him. 
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has  become  a  matter  of  the  past.  For  example,  ''Jose  asked  Maria 
to  lend  him  her  pencil,  but  she  did  not  have  one.  If  she  had  had  a 
pencil  she  would  have  loaned  it  to  him  with  pleasure." 

The  reader  may  fancy  that  he  has  acquired  some  of  his  own 
mastery  of  tense  forms  from  mere  reading,  but  the  writer  doubts 
it.  When  we  meet  these  hypothetical,  contrary-to-fact  sentences 
in  books,  it  is  only  because  we  have  already  bridged  by  practical 
experience  the  gulf  from  dialogue  to  narrative  that  the  sentence  has 
meaning  to  us.  Even  with  simple  wiU  and  wouldy  the  little  child 
finds  out  by  painful  experience  the  relation  between  "  If  you  do  that 
again  I  will  punish  you,"  and ''  I  told  you  that,  if  you  did  that  again, 
I  would  punish  you,"  and  it  is  his  recollection  of  drctunstance, 
gained  through  joy  or  tears,  which  enables  him  to  imderstand  ''John 
Smith  said  that  those  who  would  not  work  should  not  eat." 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  length  to  do  more  than  hint 
at  the  inniunerable  complexities  of  detail  encountered  in  the 
attempt  to  educate  a  Filipino,  using  only  English.  It  should  be 
stated  that  owing  to  its  limitations,  the  pupil  grasps  technical 
English  more  readily  than  general  colloquial  English.  On  one 
occasion  some  years  ago  a  certain  set  of  fifth-grade  English  examina- 
tion questions  contained  the  following  three  conmiands: 

1.  To  analyze  a  given  sentence. 

2.  To  write  a  composition  about  rice  planting. 

3.  To  describe  a  carnival  procession  which  had  taken  place  shortly  before. 

In  a  class  of  thirty-three  pupils  which  came  imder  the  writer's 
observation,  nearly  the  whole  class  analyzed  the  sentence  in 
faultless  English.  Nearly  all  of  them  also  wrote  the  essay  on  rice 
culture  in  good  English;  but  when  they  entered  upon  general 
English  where  there  had  been  no  detailed  drill  on  expression,  the 
class  failed  utterly.  The  verb  was  the  cause.  They  could  not 
twist  it  into  its  manifold  significations;  they  had  not  the  command 
of  subordinate  connections  which  correct  verb-usage  entails.  The 
result  started  the  writer  to  thinking  and  to  comparing  notes  with 
other  teachers.  In  turn,  discussions  became  more  general  and 
more  public;  and  though  there  are  those  who  dissent,  I  find  most 
of  the  teachers  in  agreement  with  what  has  been  stated  in  this 
article. 
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During  my  visit  in  the  States,  I  was  naturally  eager  to  talk  to 
teachers  about  English.  I  found,  in  the  several  centers  of  learning 
where  I  had  opportunity  to  discuss  the  English  work,  a  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  much  labor,  but  very  little 
attempt  to  analyze  the  cause.  I  myself  had  no  time  for  a  detailed 
study  of  methods,  or  of  results;  but  I  am  convinced,  after  seeing 
the  results  of  using  American  texts  with  Filipinos,  that  we  are  tak- 
ing far  too  much  for  granted  about  the  pupil's  ability  to  imbibe,  as 
it  were,  the  language,  and  I  wonder,  if,  with  our  immense  foreign- 
bom  population,  we  should  not  require  at  home  more  conscious 
attention  to  drill  in  expression.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  making  the 
mistake  of  assimiing,  as  we  first  did  in  the  Philippines,  that  the  child 
will  acquire  and  use  correctly  language  from  his  reading.  The  truth 
is,  we  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  we  could,  the  persistent  readers  of 
Shakspere  would  talk  or  write  as  well  as  he  does.  Practice  in  using 
it,  not  in  reading  it,  is  what  gives  command  of  a  language.  Orators 
are  often  less  well  read  than  their  auditors,  but  they  can  use  all 
the  words  or  phrases  that  they  know,  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
their  language  is  better  memorized. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES,  BRIEFS,  AND  ORAL  EXPOSITION  IN 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


S.  CHESTER  PARKER 
University  of  Chicmgo 


I  desire  to  comment  on  three  phases  of  co-operative  training 
in  English  which  are  possible  in  normal  schools,  namely,  (i)  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  that  is,  S3rstematic  biblio- 
graphical work,  (2)  training  in  the  organization  of  material  in  the 
form  of  expository  briefs,  and  (3)  training  in  oral  exposition. 

The  possibilities  of  this  type  of  co-operative  English  work  are 
probably  greater  in  a  normal  school  which  emphasizes  two-year 
courses  for  high-school  graduates,  than  in  any  other  educational 
institution  above  the  elementary  school.  These  large  possibilities 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  normal  school  theoretically  should 
be,  and  often  is,  more  imified  in  its  organization  than  other  insti- 
tutions. This  greater  imification  results  from  several  factors 
which  include  (i)  the  very  definite  professional  aim,  namely,  train- 
ing teachers  for  elementary  schools,  (2)  the  relatively  brief  period 
for  giving  the  training.  The  combination  of  these  factors  results 
in  a  very  rigid  selection  of  those  courses  of  instruction  which  are 
essential  and  the  definite  elimination  of  those  courses  which  do  not 
have  a  large  applied  value.  Hence,  in  a  given  department,  few 
courses  wiU  be  offered,  and  these  will  soon  become  definitely  stand- 
ardized. When  this  standardization  is  once  effected,  the  attention 
of  the  department  is  no  longer  concentrated  on  the  selection  of  its 
subject-matter,  but  upon  the  most  effective  teaching  of  the  subject 
to  the  normal-school  students.  This  effective  teaching  may  very 
well  include  the  three  forms  of  co-operative  English  work  men- 
tioned above,  namely,  training  in  S3rstematic  bibliographical  work, 
in  writing  expository  briefs,  and  in  oral  exposition,  and  this  work 
may  be  required  uniformly  throughout  the  institution  in  all 
departments. 
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These  forms  of  activity  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  effective 
teaching  of  every  subject;  they  are  as  important  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  nature-study  as  they  are  in  English.  In  this  respect 
they  differ  from  some  of  the  more  formal  aspects  of  English  work, 
such  as  correct  spelling,  correct  forms  of  speech,  sentence  structure, 
etc.,  in  which  the  instructor  who  is  not  a  specialist  in  English  is 
often  not  interested  and  of  which  he  is  commonly  not  competent  to 
judge.  I  shall  take  up  briefly  each  of  the  forms  of  co-operative 
work  for  special  consideration. 

The  necessity  of  training  in  S3rstematic  bibliographical  work  is 
easily  demonstrated.  Many  school  buildings  are  being  provided 
with  selected  libraries;  special  library  collections  for  children  are 
provided  in  many  cities;  supplementary  reading  by  children  is 
growing  in  all  subjects;  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  be  con- 
stantly developing  a  body  of  supplementary  subject  matter  and 
informing  herself  concerning  the  larger  aspects  of  the  topics  she  is 
teaching.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  teachers  in  connection 
with  some  of  these  new  demands  are  illustrated  in  the  making  of 
lesson  plans  for  practice  teaching,  especially  in  the  content  sub- 
jects. Student  teachers  are  commonly  not  considered  competent 
to  teach  any  topics  except  those  of  which  they  have  had  an  in- 
tensive treatment  in  some  departmental  course.  Yet  very  few 
of  the  topics  they  will  have  to  teach  in  actual  school  work  are 
covered  in  these  departmental  courses.  One  practice  teacher  was 
referred  to  a  departmental  head  for  assistance  on  a  topic  which  had 
not  been  covered  in  the  course.  He  referred  her  to  a  dozen  or  more 
large  volumes.  She  worked  on  them  twenty-five  hours  and  came 
back  with  the  report  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  on  the  topic. 
This  waste  of  time  was  partly  the  fault  of  the  instructor,  partly  of 
the  S3rstem  for  not  providing  bibliographical  training,  and  partly 
the  fault  of  the  student. 

I  was  in  a  Junior  class  in  history  in  college  in  which  the  instructor 
assigned  us  individual  topics  to  work  up  for  reports.  He  said, 
"Your  first  step  will  be  to  prepare  a  bibliography."  Half  of  the 
class  had  never  heard  of  a  bibliography  and  had  never  done  any 
systematic  reference  work. 

Training  along  this  line  should  provide  for  the  following:  (a)  a 
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short  course  (from  five  to  ten  lessons)  by  an  expert,  on  the  use  of 
standard  reference  systems  and  bibliographical  aids;  {b)  frequent 
assignments  in  all  departments  of  topics  to  be  worked  up;  (c)  the 
requirement  of  a  representative  or  fairly  complete  bibliography  as 
the  first  step  in  working  a  topic;  {d)  this  bibliography  should 
include  not  merely  exact  references,  but  also  a  brief  description  of 
each  reference  based  on  a  cursory  examination  of  it. 

The  second  phase  of  co-operative  English  work,  namely,  the 
preparation  of  expository  briefs,  might  well  take  the  place  of  much 
of  the  writing  of  long  term  papers  and  other  papers  which  is  often 
required.  There  is  entirely  too  much  of  the  writing  (or  often 
copying)  of  long  papers  made  up  of  undigested,  unorganized  ideas. 
There  is  entirely  too  little  of  the  careful,  thoughtful  organization  of 
ideas  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  of  the  concise  expression 
of  these  ideas  freed  from  the  limiber  of  xmnecessary  words.  One 
remedy  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  requirement  that  many  reports  should 
be  put  in  the  form  of  expository  briefs. 

By  an  expository  brief  I  mean  the  presentation  of  material  in  the 
form  of  dear,  concise,  complete  statements  or  sentences,  so  sub- 
divided, paragraphed,  and  numbered  as  to  indicate  dearly  the 
relative  value  and  subordination  of  the  various  points.  Hence  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  outline  or  ordinary  sununary.  This 
difference  must  be  elaborated  to  students  but  need  not  be  here. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  writing  for  the  student  are 
obvious.  It  is  a  mechanical  device  which  practically  forces  him  to 
attend  to  the  number,  relation,  and  organization  of  his  ideas.  In 
the  ordinary  long  paper  these  factors  do  not  stand  out  clearly.  The 
training  in  concise,  exact  expression  that  results  is  also  important. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  instructor  for  whom  the  paper  is 
written,  the  use  of  the  brief  is  a  great  time-saver.  He  can  read  it 
in  much  shorter  time  and  can  more  easily  estimate  just  what  the 
student  has  accomplished. 

Not  only  term  papers,  but  also  notes  on  readings,  can  be  put  in 
this  form  to  advantage.  In  one  of  my  imdergraduate  classes  I 
require  students  to  read  periodical  artides  on  the  teaching  of 
special  subjects  and  to  report  on  them  in  the  form  of  briefs.  I  can 
read  thirty  of  these,  representing  three  himdred  pages  of  periodical 
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reading,  in  two  hoiirs.  I  usually  make  note  of  such  references  and 
items  as  interest  me.  The  advantage  to  the  instructor  is  obvious 
in  this  case.  Lesson  plans  put  up  in  the  form  of  briefs  make  the 
student  much  more  conscious  of  the  problems  of  subject-matter 
and  method  which  confront  him  in  his  teaching.  Moreover,  the 
plans  may  be  much  more  quickly  read  by  the  critic  teacher. 

The  preliminary  training  in  the  making  of  briefs  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  department  of  English,  and  a  uniform  style  established 
which  should  prevail  in  all  departments. 

The  third  phase  of  co-operative  work  in  English,  namely,  train- 
ing in  oral  exposition,  is  intimately  related  to  the  other  two,  for 
the  oral  reports  on  topics  which  might  be  required  in  all  subjects 
should  be  preceded  by  systematic  bibliographical  work  and  care- 
ful organization  of  the  reports  in  the  form  of  written  briefs. 

The  great  value  for  teachers  of  training  in  systematic,  artistic, 
oral  exposition  is  shown  in  the  high  grade  of  this  type  of  work  in 
the  schools  of  Germany.  We  are  not  likely  to  carry  exposition  by 
the  teacher  to  the  extreme  to  which  it  is  carried  in  Germany,  but  it 
deserves  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  our  instruction  as  supple- 
mentary to  textbooks  and  to  development  lessons. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  especially  deficient  in  oral  exposition. 
They  have  no  standards  of  excellence  and  no  skill.  They  may  be 
somewhat  skilled  in  oral  narration,  but  the  rambling,  imorgamzed 
character  of  their  expository  oral  discourses  is  often  appalling. 
Even  the  experienced  teachers  whom  we  find  as  graduate  students 
in  our  departments  of  education  are  often  lamentably  weak  along 
this  line.  Their  class  reports  have  been  characterized  by  one 
instructor  as  "unmitigated  bores." 

Again  the  remedy  is  preliminary  training  in  the  English  depart- 
ments, supplemented  by  regidar  oral  reports  in  all  other  depart- 
ments. These  reports  may  vary  from  three  minutes  to  a  half- 
hour  in  length,  and  a  definite  technique  of  giving  them  should  be 
developed.  This  should  include  very  definite  and  clear  assignments 
by  the  teacher,  followed  by  the  bibliographies  and  briefs  prepared 
by  the  students  as  described  above.  In  making  a  short  oral  report 
the  student  should  not  have  any  notes  in  his  hand,  but  his  brief  or 
some  of  its  more  important  points  should  be  written  on  the  board. 
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An  immature  student  in  the  normal  school,  before  presenting  his 
first  long  oral  report  to  the  class,  might  be  required  to  rehearse  it  to 
a  c6mmittee  consisting  of  two  or  three  students  from  the  dass 
and  the  instructor.  This  provides  the  necessary  audience,  breaks 
the  performer  in  gradually,  and  saves  the  time  of  the  class  if  the 
report  is  found  to  be  luisatisfactory  for  presentation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  special  dei>artment  this  method  of 
reporting  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  useful  device  for  freeing  individual 
reports  from  some  of  the  objections  that  Jiave  been  urged  against 
them.  From  the  standpoint  of  training  in  expression  it  provides 
the  first  essential,  namely,  the  audience-situation,  that  is,  the  pupil 
with  something  to  say  and  the  group  for  whom  it  wiU  be  significant. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  type  of  co-operative  English 
work  in  a  high  school  which  I  attended.  The  principal  was  a 
teacher  of  English  and  provided  for  this  much  co-operative  work 
throughout  the  departments.  For  purely  departmental  purposes 
I  have  used  it  in  the  department  of  education  with  all  grades  of 
students,  from  those  of  the  normal  school  to  candidates  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  contributed  to 
the  efficiency  and  interest  of  every  one  concerned,  including  the 
instructor. 


NOTES   ON   THE    SIGNIFICANCE   AND    USE   OF   THE 
HILLEGAS  SCALE  FOR  MEASURING  THE  QUALITY 

OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


It  is  obvious  that  specimen  294'  has  more  merit  as  English 
writing  than  specimen  519.  It  is  not  obvious  that  specimen  294 
has  more  merit  than  specimen  225.  But  the  same  argument  by 
which  we  justify  the  assertion  that  No.  294  has  much  more  merit 
than  No.  519  justifies  the  assertion  that  it  has  somewhat  more 
merit  than  No.  225.  The  argimient  is  simply  an  appeal  to  experts. 
Out  of  one  himdred  and  sixty  members  of  the  English  Section  of 
the  191 2  Conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  70  per  cent  judged 
that  294  had  more  merit  than  225.  Now,  as  has  been  explained  by 
Dr.  Hillegas  and  the  author,  it  is  possible  to  transmute  the  measures 
of  difference  in  merit  contained  in  the  percentages  of  judgments 
of  superiority  into  imits  of  amoimt  of  difference,  so  that,  for 
example,  we  know  that  the  difference  between  No.  294  and  No.  519 
is  about  three  and  a  half  times  the  difference  between  No.  294  and 
No.  225.  Calling  i.oo  that  amount  of  difference  so  great  (or, 
better,  so  smaU)  that  only  seventy-five  out  of  a  himdred  such 
experts  rank  the  two  samples  correctly,  twenty-five  putting  the 
worse  sample  ahead  of  the  better,  and  deciding  on  what  kind  of 
writing  has  just  zero  or  just  not  any  merit,  we  can  find  samples  that 
are  each  just  i  .00  better  than  zero;  others  that  are  each  just  i  .00 
better  than  these  or  2 .00  better  than  zero;  others  that  are  each  just 
1.00  better  than  these  or  3.00  better  than  zero;  and  so  on.  If 
sample  580  is  taken  as  zero,  samples  94,  519,  534,  196,  and  221  are 
approximately  3.7,  4.7,  5.7,  6.7,  and  7.7.  Now  samples  94  to 
221,  or  amounts  of  merit  4.7  to  7.7,  give  roughly  the  quality  of 
work  which  our  high-school  pupils  display  in  examination  papers, 

■The  various  specimens  referred  to  appear  below.    See  pp.  557-561. 
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in  set  themes  and  the  like.  A  few  high-sduxd  compositioiis  will 
run  from  8. o  up  to  9.0  and  a  few  from  4.0  down  to  3.0. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  measure  rou^ily  the  difference 
between  the  paragraph-writing  of  bo3rs  and  girls  in  hi^  school  and 
that  selected  as  the  specially  good  performances  of  recognized 
masters  of  English  prose. 

The  facts  are,  very  simply,  as  follows:  qiedmen  258  is  by 
Washington  Irving;  specimen  217  is  by  Hawthorne;  ^>ecimen  296 
is  by  Thackeray.  These  were  chosen  for  the  author  by  a  teacher 
of  English  as  such  samples  of  the  better  work  of  these  authors  as 
made  convenient  imits  for  isolated  estimation.  Specimen  231  is  by 
a  college  Freshman;  specimen  294  is  by  a  high-school  ptqul; 
specimens  221,  225,  196,  245,  329,  338,  and  519  are  high-school 
specimens,  covering  the  range  from  8.0  to  a  little  below  5.0. 

Now  specimen  519  has  the  least  merit  of  any  of  these.  Call  its 
merit,  for  the  present,  x.  Then,  by  the  judgments  of  160  members 
of  the  English  Section  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  191 2,  the  speci- 
mens are  ranked  in  the  following  order  and  have  the  following 
amounts  of  merit. 

(H.S.)  519  is  of  merit  x. 

(H.S.)  338  is  judged  better  than  519  by  56}  per  cent  of  the  judges,  and  is  ol 

merit  x+o.  23  (i  .00  being  defined  above). 
(H.S.)  339  is  judged  better  than  338  by  76. 6  per  cent  of  the  jtidges,  and  is  of 

merit  x+ .  23-I- 1 .  08,  or  x+ 1 .  31. 
(H.S.)  196  is  judged  better  than  329  by  66}  per  cent  of  the  judges,  and  is  of 

merit  X+I.3I+.62,  or  «+ 1.93. 
(Thackeray)  269  b  judged  better  than  196  by  65  per  cent  of  the  judges,  and  is 

of  merit  *+i .93+ .  57,  or  «+2. 5. 
(H.S.  and  H.S.)  221  and  225  are  judged  one  a  trifle  worse  and  one  a  trifle  better 

than  296  (48. 1  per  cent  and  53.  i  per  cent),  averaging  practically  the 

same  merit  of  x+2. 5. 
(Coll.  Fresh.)  231  is  judged  better  than  296  (Thackeray)  by  70  per  cent  of  the 

judges,  and  b  of  merit  x+2.  $+ .  78,  or  x+3. 28. 
(H.S.)  294  b  judged  better  than  231  by  55}  per  cent  of  the  judges  and  b  of 

merit  JC+3.28+.2I,  or  a:+3.49. 

(Hawthorne)  217  b  judged  better  than  294  by  63}  per  cent  of  the  judges,  and 
bof  merit  X+3.49+.52,  or  x+4.01. 

(Irving)  258  b  judged  better  than  217  by  5 5I  per  cent  of  the  judges,  and  b  of 
merit  X+4.01+.21,  or  x+4.22. 
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Now,  assuming  the  freedom  of  these  160  judges  from  any 
imfaimess  in  favor  of  the  high-school  specimens  or  against  the 
standard  writers  (whatever  prejudice  there  was  worked  probably 
in  the  other  way),  it  is  clear  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
groups  is,  in  certain  important  senses,  very  small.  Specimen  519, 
which  has  little  more  merit  than  the  worst  of  high-school  com- 
positions, is  only  one  and  a  half  times  as  far  below  the  Thackeray 
passage  as  that  is  below  the  Irving  passage.  It  would  in  fact  be 
very  easy  to  find  many  paragraphs  in  the  "standard"  essayists, 
historians,  and  novelists  that  would  have  been  credited  with  less 
than  a:+2.2S  merit  by  this  group  of  teachers  of  English.  A  very 
fair  percentage  of  high-school  compositions  would  be  credited  above 
x+2, 25.  The  paragraph- writing  of  pupils  in  our  high  schools  and 
that  of  the  world's  hundred  best  English  writers  imdoubtedly 
overlap  considerably  in  merit.  Assume  for  the  sake  of  illustration 
that  the  average  writing  of  a  fourth-year  class  is  of  merit  a:+2.o 
and  that  the  average  writing  of  the  hundred  masters  is  of  merit 
^+3- 75-  Then  if  a  number  of  samples  of  the  former  were  paired 
with  a  number  of  samples  of  the  latter  and  judged  by  this  group  of 
teachers,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  would  be  far  from  obvious. 
In  fact,  in  the  long  run,  twelve  out  of  a  himdred  of  the  teachers  of 
English  would  rank  the  high-school  specimen  above  the  master's. 
Now  x+  2  is  certainly  not  much  too  high  for  fourth-year  work  in  a 
good  school  and  ^+3.75  is  certainly  not  much  too  low  for  the 
average  paragraph  of  the  masters  of  English  prose. 

The  fact  may  be  stated  more  simply  if  the  difference  between  x 
and  zero — that  is,  the  absolute  merit  of  specimens  such  as  No. 
519 — ^is  determined.  If  these  one  himdred  and  sixty  judges  had 
ranked  also  in  the  same  way  specimens  running  from  No.  519 
down  to  some  as  bad  as  No.  580,  580  would  have  been  foimd  to  be 
about  equal  to  a?— 4.  i.  That  is.  No.  580  would  have  been  put  not 
quite  as  far  below  No.  519  as  No.  258  was  put  above  it.  If  the 
one  himdred  and  sixty  judges  had  each  made  up  artificially  a 
paragraph  that  represented  his  notion  of  zero,  or  just  not  any, 
merit — the  merit  of  a  paragraph  in  which  merit  in  English  com- 
position is  just  barely  beginning  to  be  observable — these  zero 
specimens  would  on  the  average  have  been  not  much,  if  any,  worse 
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It  may  be  well  to  meet  one  criticism  which  will  be  thought  of  by 
many  of  the  himdred  and  sixty  teachers  who  gave  the  judgments 
— the  criticism  that  these  judgments  (made  in  forty  minutes)  were 
hasty  and  necessarily  inaccurate.  This  was  the  fact,  but  its  only 
effect  on  the  issue  was  to  make  all  the  differences  represented  by 
1 .  00  larger  than  they  would  have  been  with  more  time  and  care. 
All  the  relations  shown  by  careful  judgments  would  be  the  same  as 
those  stated  here;  but  the  values  themselves  would  range  more 
widely.  The  difference  between  580  and  519  would  be  perhaps 
5.00  instead  of  4.  i  and  the  differefice  between  519  and  258  would 
be  perhaps  5 . 2  instead  of  4 . 2.  All  the  differences  would  be  swollen 
in  the  same  proportions.  The  difference  noted  by  seventy-five  out 
of  a  hundred  judges  working  rapidly  and  called  i  .00  here,  would, 
with  more  care,  be  noted  by  say  eighty  out  of  a  himdred  and  so  be 
called  1.25  in  a  study  made  with  very  careful  judgments.  The 
imit  1 .  00  metos  an  amoimt  of  difference  observable  by  three-fourths 
of  certain  specified  judges  imder  certain  specified  conditions. 
Improve  the  fineness  of  discrimination  of  the  judges  or  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  they  judge,  and  i .  00  means  a  smaller  difference. 
Samples  94,  519,  534,  196,  and  221  were  given  values  of  3. 7,  4. 7, 
5.7,  6.7,  and  7. 7  by  such  expert  and  careful  judgments.  By  the 
one  himdred  and  sixty  judgments  considered  here  sample  519  is 
put  only  2.5  below  sample  221. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  measure  the  amount  of 
error  to  be  expected  in  grading  specimens  of  English  writing  by  a 
scale  such  as  that  furnished  by  samples  94,  519,  534,  196,  and  221 
of  values  3.7,  4.7,  5.7,  6.7,  and  7.7,  respectively.  It  is  obvious 
that,  since  i.oo  represents  a  difference  which  three  out  of  four 
careful  judges  will  fail  to  see,  the  average  error  in  giving  any 
specimen  a  number  in  comparison  with  the  scale  must  be  large. 

For  example,  specimen  231  was  ranked  as: 

Worse  than  338  by  3}  per  cent  of  the  160  judges 

"         "    329  but  better  than  338  by  6J  per  cent  of  the  judges 

329  by  15  per  cent  of  the  judges 
277  by  sf  per  cent  of  the  judges 
296  by  25I  per  cent  of  the  judges 
217  by  14^  per  cent  of  the  judges 
258  by  3  J  per  cent  of  the  judges 
"        "    258  by  26J  per  cent  of  the  judges 


« 

277 

«         ( 

It 

296 

«         < 

« 

294 

«             a 

Better 

294 

worse      * 

« 

217 

«         t 
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That  is,  a  specimen  which  the  general  opinion  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ranks  as  7 . 27  is  ranked  below  4. 2  by  some;  and,  dnce  it 
is  ranked  above  8 .  22  by  over  a  fourth  of  the  judges,  would  probably 
be  ranked  as  nearly  lo.o  by  others. 

If  a  new  sample  (call  it  N)  is  really  of  merit  5.7,  for  exan^>le, 
even  careful  judges  will  tend  to  regard  it  as  worse  than  4. 7  in  <me 
case  out  of  four,  and  as  better  than  6.7  in  one  case  out  of  four  (the 
same  judge,  of  course,  cannot  make  both  of  these  errors).  So 
(except  for  the  influence  of  the  scale  as  a  whole)  one-fourth  of  the 
grades  assigned  to  N  will  be  below  4.7  and  one-fourth  above  6.7; 
the  median  error  will  be  i  .00  and  the  average  error  about  i .  18. 
The  effect  of  the  scale  as  a  whole  is  complex,  and  I  will  not  figure  out 
the  probabilities  for  it  A  judge  conq>aring  our  supposed  N  of  real 
value  5.7,  might,  for  example,  regard  it  as  worse  than  both  519 
(4.7)  and  196  (6.7),  rating  it  4.3,  if  these  two  and  it  were  the  only 
means  ofestimaUy  but  might  regard  it  as  equal  to  534  (5. 7)  if  N  and 
534  were  the  only  means  of  comparison.  If  the  whole  scale  is  given 
and  if  he  is  converted  to  the  belief  that  534  is  half-way  between  519 
and  196,  and  recognizes  also  that  N  is  very  much  better  than  94 
(3 . 7)  and  not  very  much  worse  than  196  (6.7),  then  he  may  judge 
N  to  be  5 .0  or  5 . 5,  improving  his  judgment  markedly. 

Professor  Hillegas  is  measuring  the  errors  made  in  using  such  a 
scale;  and  Mr.  Johnston  reported  at  the  Illinois  Conference  a  most 
interesting  series  of  such  measurements.'  Three  facts  will  be 
proved  as  such  studies  progress.  First,  the  errors  will  be  large; 
second,  they  will  diminish  with  practice  in  using  such  a  scale  and 
with  improvements  in  the  scale  itself;  third,  they  will — ^at  least, 
after  sufficient  practice — ^be  smaller  than  the  errors  now  made 
by  teachers  in  grading  paragraph-writing  for  general  merit.  The 
reason  for  the  last  fact  is  that  at  present  a  teacher,  in  grading  a 
composition  for  general  merit,  uses  a  subjective,  personal  scale  of 
values  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot,  on  the  average,  be 
as  correct  as  one  due  to  the  combined  opinions  of  a  hundred  or  more 
judges  who  are  on  the  average  as  competent  as  he  is.  The  teacher 
now  adds  the  errors  of  his  personal  subjective  scale  of  values  to  the 
errors  of  comparing  a  specimen  therewith.    A  scale  such  as  has  been 

'  See  School  Review  for  January,  1913. 
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referred  to  here,  and  such  as  Professor  Hillegas  has  worked  out, 
eliminates  the  former  errors  altogether  and,  if  the  teacher  has  had 
enough  practice  with  it,  cannot  increase,  and  probably  will  decrease, 
the  errors  of  comparison. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  WRITING  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  TEXT 

94- 

Sulla  as  a  Tysant 

When  Sulla  came  back  from  his  conquest  Marius  had  put  himself  consul  so 
sulla  with  the  army  he  had  with  him  in  his  conquest  siezed  the  government  from 
Marius  and  put  himself  in  consul  and  had  a  list  of  his  enemys  printy  and  the 
men  whoes  names  were  on  this  list  we  beheaded. 

196. 
IcHABOD  Crane 

Ichahod  Crane  was  a  schoolmaster  in  a  place  called  Sleepy  Hollow.  He 
was  tall  and  slim  with  broad  shoulders,  long  arms  that  dangled  far  below  his 
coat  sleeves.  His  feet  looked  as  if  they  might  easily  have  been  used  for  shovels. 
His  nose  was  long  and  his  entire  frame  was  most  loosely  hung  to-gether. 

ai7 
'   Selection  From  Hawthorne 

Oh  that  I  had  never  heard  of  Niagara  till  I  beheld  it!  Blessed  were  the 
wanderers  of  old,  who  heard  its  deep  roar,  sounding  through  the  woods,  as  the 
summons  to  an  unknown  wonder,  and  approached  its  awful  brink,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  native  feeling.  Had  its  own  mysterious  voice  been  the  first  to 
warn  me  of  its  existence,  then,  indeed,  I  might  have  knelt  down  and  wor- 
shipped. But  I  had  come  hither,  haunted  with  a  vision  of  foam  and  fury,  and 
dizzy  cliffs,  and  an  ocean  tumbling  down  out  of  the  sky — a  scene,  in  short, 
which  nature  had  too  much  good  taste  and  calm  simplicity  to  realize.  My 
mind  had  struggled  to  adapt  these  false  conceptions  to  the  reality,  and  finding 
the  effort  vain,  a  wretched  sense  of  disappointment  weighed  me  down.  I 
climbed  the  predpice,  and  threw  myself  on  the  earth  feeling  that  I  was 
unworthy  to  look  at  the  Great  Falls,  and  careless  about  beholding  them  again. 

aai 
Going  Down  with  Victory 

As  we  road  down  Lombard  Street,  we  saw  flags  waving  from  nearly  every 
window.  I  surely  felt  proud  that  day  to  be  the  driver  of  the  gaily  decorated 
coach.  Again  and  again  we  were  cheered  as  we  drove  slowly  to  the  post- 
masters, to  await  the  coming  of  his  majestie's  mail.  There  wasn't  one  of  the 
gaily  bedecked  coaches  that  could  have  compared  with  ours,  in  my  estimation. 
So  with  waving  flags  and  fluttering  hearts  we  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  mail 
and  the  expected  tidings  of  victory. 
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When  at  last  h  dkl  anive  the  postmaster  began  to  qoickly  sort  the  bin^^ 

we  waited  anxiously.    Trnmrdiafdy  iqxm  receiving  our  bimdles,  I  ladied  the 

hones  and  they  responded  with  a  jump.    Oat  into  the  country  we  drove  at 

reckkas  speed — eveiy where  spreading  like  wildfire  the  news,  ^Victory!" 

The  ezileratiOT  that  we  all  fdt  was  shared  with  the  h(»ses.    Up  and  down 

grade  and  over  bridges,  we  drove  at  breaknedi  spttd  and  spreading  the  news  at 

every  hamlet  with  that  ooc  cry  "A^ctory!"    When  at  last  we  were  back  hcxne 

again,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  we  should  have  another  ride  some  day  with 

"Victory." 

aas 

Before  the  Renaissance,  artists  and  sculptors  made  their  statues  and 

pictures  thin,  and  weak  looking  figures.    They  saw  absolutely  no  beauty  in 

the  human  body.    At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  artists  began  to  see  beauty 

in  musclar  and  strong  bodies,  and  consequently  many  took  warriors  as  subjects 

for  their  statues.    Two  of  the  statues  that  Michd  Angelo,  the  great  sculptor 

and  artist,  made,  Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  David  with  Gdiath's 

head,  are  very  similar.    They  show  minutely  and  with  wonderful  exactness 

every  muscle  of  the  body.    Michel  Angelo  was  a  great  studoit  of  the  body, 

espedaUy  when  it  was  in  a  strained  position.    The  position  of  the  figures  on  the 

tomb  of  Lorenzo  the  Great  is  so  wonderful  that  one  can  almost  see  the  tensi<»i 

of  the  muscles. 

231 

A  Foreigner's  Tribute  to  Joan  of  Arc 

Joan  of  Arc,  worn  out  by  the  suffering  that  was  thrust  iqx>n  h^ ,  netherthe- 
less  appeared  with  a  brave  mien  before  the  Bish(^  of  Beauvais.  She  knew, 
had  alwa3rs  known  that  she  must  die  when  her  mission  was  fulfilled  and  death 
held  no  terrors  for  her.  To  all  the  bishop's  questions  she  answered  firmly  and 
without  hesitation.  The  bish(^  failed  to  confuse  her  and  at  last  condemned 
her  to  death  for  heresy,  bidding  her  recant  if  she  would  live.  She  refused  and 
was  lead  to  prison,  from  there  to  death. 

While  the  flames  were  writhing  around  her  she  bade  the  tAd  bishc^  who 
stood  by  her  to  move  away  or  he  woidd  be  injured.  Her  last  thou^t  was  of 
others  and  De  Quincy  says,  that  recant  was  no  more  in  her  mind  than  on  her 
lips.  She  died  as  she  lived,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  and  listening  to  the 
voices  that  had  whispered  to  her  so  often. 

The  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  wonderful.  We  do  not  know  what  form 
her  great  patriotism  took  or  how  far  it  really  led  her.  She  spoke  of  hearing 
voices  and  of  seeing  visions.  We  only  know  that  she  resolved  to  save  her 
coimtry,  knowing  though  she  did  so,  it  would  cost  her  her  life.  Yet  she  never 
hesitated.  She  was  uneducated  save  for  the  lessons  taught  her  by  nature. 
Yet  she  led  armies  and  crowned  the  dauphin,  king  of  France.  She  was  only  a 
girl,  yet  she  could  silence  a  great  bishop  by  words  that  came  from  her  heart 
and  from  her  faith.  She  was  only  a  woman,  yet  she  could  die  as  bravely  as 
any  martyr  who  had  gone  before. 
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I  am  going  to  Princeton  partly  because  it  was  my  father's  college.  I  also 
prefer  to  go  to  a  college  away  from  home.  You  get  the  college  life  much  more 
that  way.  My  main  reason  b  on  account  of  the  great  advantages  held  forth 
in  the  preceptorial  S3rstem.  The  preceptorial  system  b  organized  as  follows. 
Imagine  a  class,  junior  for  example  of  perhaps  three  hundred,  divided  into 
sections  of  twenty  five  each.  For  each  of  these  sections  there  are  six  preceptors, 
men  engaged  to  head  groups  of  four  or  five  to  talk  over  their  work  with  them 
and  give  them  points  and  suggestions  about  it.  The  advantage  of  thb  b  that 
the  man  gets  a  great  deal  more  individual  attention  in  thb  manner  than  he 
otherwise  would.  Princeton  has  high  standards  of  intellectuality  as  well 
as  athletics. 

258 
SELEcnoNS  From  Irving 

In  the  meantime,  the  seasons  gradually  rolled  on.  The  little  frogs  which 
had  piped  in  the  meadows  in  early  spring,  croaked  as  bull-frogs  during  the 
summer  heats,  and  then  sank  into  silence.  The  peach-tree  budded,  blossomed, 
and  bore  its  fruit.  The  swallows  and  martins  came,  twittered  about  the  roof, 
built  their  nests,  reared  their  3roung,  held  their  congress  along  the  eaves,  and 
then  winged  their  flight  in  search  of  another  spring.  The  caterpillar  spun  its 
winding-sheet,  dangled  in  it  from  the  great  button-wood  tree  before  the  house; 
turned  into  a  moth,  fluttered  with  the  last  stmshine  of  summer,  and  disap- 
peared; and  finally  the  leaves  of  the  button-wood  tree  turned  yellow,  then 
brown,  then  rustled  one  by  one  to  the  ground,  and,  whirling  about  in  little 
eddies  of  wind  and  dust,  whispered  that  winter  was  at  hand. 

Among  the  beautiful  islands  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  there  b  a  deep  and  narrow  channel  which  separates  three  small  wooded 
islands  from  a  large  fertile  one.  Of  the  three  islands  the  largest  b  rocky  and 
covered  with  a  growth  of  stately  pines  and  waving  hemlocks,  and  a  carpet  of 
moss  and  ferns.  On  the  second  there  b  quite  an  assortment  of  trees,  whose 
foliage  during  the  fall  turns  to  many  shades  of  gold  and  red,  which  colors  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  dark  green  background  of  its  neighbor.  On  the  third 
there  b  a  thick  growth  of  brush,  with  an  occasional  small  tree.  These  three 
islands  are  so  dose  together,  that  fallen  trees  and  logs  make  it  possible  to  walk 
from  one  to  another. 

396 

Selections  From  Thackeray 

How  one  loves  to  see  the  burly  figure  of  him,  thb  thickskinned,  seemingly 
opaque,  perhaps  sulky,  almost  stupid  man  of  practice,  pitted  against  some  light 
adroit  man  of  theory,  all  equipt  with  clear  logic,  and  able  an3rwhere  to  give 
you  why  for  wherefore!    The  adroit  man  of  theory,  so  light  of  movement,  clear 
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of  QttciaiicCy  with  kb  bov  fiiD4ieDt  aad  qniva' ii^ 

ke  w9  tfxike  dom  the  suae,  tmisfix  cnuj  wlme  the  heait  of  the  matter; 
triumph  etu/whut:,  as  he  ptoses  that  he  shaD  and  most  do?  To  your  aston- 
uiiM^nf  it  turns  out  oftcnest  no.  The  dondy-faiowed,  thk^-9oled,  opaque 
practicality,  with  no  logk-uttenmce,  in  silence  mainly,  with  here  and  there  a 
low  snmt  or  gnnrl,  has  in  him  what  transcends  an  logic-Qtteranoes;  acongmity 
with  the  mmttered.  The  yeakable,  which  Bes  atop,  as  a  superlkiai  film,  or 
outer  sidn,  is  his  or  is  not  his:  but  the  doable,  which  reaches  down  to  the 
wodd's  center,  yon  find  him  there! 


When  Abraham  was  twenty  one  the  family  moved  to  Decatnr  irfiere  he 
made  his  first  public  speech.  Here  he  bmh  a  boat  and  went  to  New  Orieans 
where  for  the  first  time  he  saw  sUves.  Then  he  vowed  he  pot  and  end  to  it 
someday  if  he  cookL  When  he  rctnmed  he  went  to  New  Salem  iriiere  he  was 
postmaitiT  and  store  deik  He  was  then  elected  to  the  legMatme,  Hestudied 
law  and  idien  twenty  eig^t  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Then  after  a  few  years 
he  was  dected  president  and  office  whidi  he  fiDed  as  few  men  would  at  hb  time. 
When  he  was  elected  hi^  troubles  began.  He  was  against  slavery  the  states 
left  the  union.  At  the  war  whidi  freed  the  sUves  came.  Durmg  this  war 
Uncdn  showed  his  kind  heartness  by  pardoning  so  many  men.  He  did  not 
like  to  see  these  men  shot  leaving  their  wives  and  families  fatherless. 

338 

This  man  who  b  the  chief  character  of  this  story,  b  the  stingest  man  in 
town  one  dayl>efore  Christmas  and  the  nicest  man  on  Christmas,  and  all  thb 
comes  from  a  dream.  His  name  is  Seaman  and  in  hb  dream  he  dreams  of 
coming  home  to  hb  old  cheap  kx^ing  home,  in  an  dd  side  alky  and,  as  he  gets 
to  the  door  thb  gosts  head  i^qiears  and  as  he  open  the  door  it  dqwrts,  HghHtig 
a  match  to  go  up  stairs  with,  not  fearing  the  gost,  and  then  starts  up  stairs  and 
he  had  no  sooner  reached  the  top  step  when  there  was  and  awful  danuner  of 
chains  and  beUs,  As  he  walks  into  hb  room  he  hears  the  sound  coining  iq)  the 
stairs  nearer  and  nearer  to  hb  room  every  minute,  And  after  he  got  in  bed 
and  blew  out  the  light,  he  heard  the  gost  walk  right  in  hb  room  and  call  him  so 
he  got  up,  being  scared  and  afraid  the  gost  would  harm  him,  the  gost  told  him 
to  sit  down  beside  him  which  the  did,  And  then  he  said  that  he  was  Soloman 
partner  and  had  died  twenty  years  ago. 

519 

De  QuiNcy 

First:  De  Quincys  mother  was  a  beautiful  women  and  through  her  De 
Quincy  inhereted  much  of  hb  genius. 

Hb  running  away  from  school  enfluenced  him  much  as  he  roamed  throu^ 
valleys  and  hb  mind  became  very  meditative. 


I 
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The  greatest  enfluence  of  De  Quincy's  life  was  the  opium  habit.  If  it  was 
not  for  this  habit  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  now  be  reading  his  writings. 

His  companions  during  his  college  course  and  even  before  that  time  were 
great  enfluences.  The  surroundings  of  De  Quincy  were  enfluences.  Not  only 
De  Quincy's  habit  of  opium  but  other  habits  which  were  peculiar  to  his  life. 

Hb  marriage  to  the  woman  which  he  did  not  eq>ecially  care  for. 

The  many  well  educated  and  noteworthy  friends  of  De  Quincy. 

534 

Fluellen 

The  passages  given  show  the  following  characteristic  of  Fluellen:  his 
inclination  to  brag,  his  professed  knowledge  of  History,  his  complaining 
character,  his  great  patriotism,  pride  of  his  leader,  admired  honesty,  revengeful, 
love  of  fun  and  punishment  of  those  who  deserve  it. 

580 

Letter 

DeakSir:  I  write  to  say  that  it  aint  a  square  deal  Schoob  is  I  say  they 
is  I  went  to  a  school,  red  and  gree  green  and  brown  aint  it  hito  bit  I  say  he 
don't  know  his  business  not  today  nor  yeaterday  and  you  know  it  and  I  want 
Jennie  to  get  me  out. 


A-  COURSE  IN  LETTER-WRITING 


ALICE  T.  BIDWELL 
Freeport,  Illinois,  High  School 


A  person  possessed  of  a  good  idea  is  more  than  likely  to  become 
a  good  person  possessed  by  an  idea.  Sometimes  the  idea  takes  ail 
the  rights  of  possession  and  carries  its  property  away  from  safe 
ground.  Here  is  an  idea  into  the  possession  of  which  I  have  lately 
come :  The  whole  high-school  course  in  composition  can  and  may 
be  based  on  and  consist  of  letter-writmg.  If  I  say  that  it  not  only 
can  and  may  well  be,  but  ought  to  be  so  constructed,  I  run  the  risk 
of  being  thought  carried  away  by  a  notion.  I  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  rehearse  all  the  steps  by  which  I  arrive  at  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

My  first  thinking  along  this  line  was  forced  by  the  realization 
that  much  of  our  composition  is  futile  because  it  lacks,  for  the 
student  at  least,  a  distinct  purpose;  it  is  merely  a  theme,  a  com- 
position, a  task  which  can  serve  only  the  very  distant  end  of  ability 
some  time  to  write  what  someone  will  want  to  read.  You  will 
reply,  perhaps,  that  such  is  the  case  with  music,  with  drawing,  with 
sewing,  and  manual  training — ^indeed,  with  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
But  is  it  ?  In  music,  it  is  true,  the  beginner  must  learn  the  scales 
and  practice  them;  but  how  many  lessons  will  a  good  teacher  give 
before  the  child  has  memorized  a  piece  to  play  for  mother  and  her 
indulgent  friends?  And  what  pupil  who  has  studied  music  for 
six  years  could  persuade  her  father  to  pay  for  more  lessons  if  she 
had  not  progressed  beyond  the  mere  exercises  ?  Yet  our  secondary 
schools  are  giving  to  their  writers  exercises  which  could  serve  for 
no  possible  use  or  ornament — a  paragraph  of  description  or  a 
himdred  words  of  narration.  In  drawing,  the  high-school  student 
is  composing  something  which,  while  it  may  not  be  published  in  the 
school  paper  or  used  as  a  poster  for  the  next  basket-ball  game,  will 
at  least  be  himg  up  at  home  and  pointed  to  with  pride.  Will  his 
themes  receive  as  much  recognition?    The  student  of  manual 

562 
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training  will  make  a  spice~box  for  his  mother  or  a  wren  house  as 
soon  as  he  knows  how  to  join,  and  we  do  not  find  the  sewing  classes 
working  their  best  stitches  into  samplers  now-a-days. 

There  must,  it  would  seem,  be  some  form  of  literary  composi- 
tion as  immediately  useful  to  high-school  students  as  the  apron  or 
the  tool-chest  or  the  poster.    What  is  it  ?    What  but  the  letter  ? 

No  form  of  literary  composition  is  so  xmiversally  used  as  the 
letter.  The  president  of  the  class  must  write  a  note  to  go  with  the 
flowers  sent  to  a  sick  classmate;  the  secretary  of  the  literary  society 
must  notify  those  appointed  to  committees,  or  write  an  invitation 
to  another  society  when  a  spread  is  to  be  given;  the  president 
of  the  athletic  association  must  write  to  managers  of  other  teams 
for  athletic  engagements;  the  debaters  must  write  to  their  con- 
gressman for  material,  and  the  chairman  of  the  lecture  committee 
must  carry  on  a  business  correspondence  with  the  bureau.  These, 
to  be  sure,  are  only  the  more  prominent  members  of  any  school  or 
class,  but  I  have  emphasized  in  their  tasks  some  of  the  more 
difficult  and  unusual  forms  of  letters  needed  by  high-school  students 
during  their  course.  All  students  write  friendly  letters  and  notes 
and  many  of  them  write  business  letters  connected  with  their  own 
purchases  or  inquiry.  There  is,  then,  an  immediate  need,  not  only 
to  know  how,  but  actually  to  write  letters  during  the  years  when 
high-school  composition  is  being  studied.  Afterward  the  need 
increases  for  a  large  majority.  All  who  leave  home,  all  who  go 
into  office  or  clerical  work  of  any  kind,  write  himdreds  of  letters, 
and  those  who  do  neither  of  these  things  find  their  letters  increasing 
with  the  number  of  friends,  of  duties,  and  of  interests. 

Many  college-entrance  examinations  require  the  student  to 
write  in  letter  form  a  statement  about  his  preparation  or  his  home 
surroundings,  not,  I  believe,  so  much  to  test  his  knowledge  of  cor- 
rect letter  forms  as  to  secure  the  greater  ease  and  informality  of 
expression  which  is  sure  to  be  found  in  a  letter.  The  ease  of  style 
which  may  be  obtained  in  a  letter  is  greater  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  composition  exercise.  The  student  puts  much  of  himself  into 
his  letter;  it  becomes  an  expression  of  his  individuality.  Beside 
this,  there  is  the  added  assurance  given  by  the  definite  knowledge 
of  the  reader  for  whom  the  letter  is  written,  and  there  is  a  certain 
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frankness  about  a  letter  which  would  not  be  found  in  any  other 
form  of  composition.  My  idea  is,  then,  that  an  easier,  simpler, 
and  more  individual  expression  is  cultivated  by  the  writing  of 
letters  than  by  less  personal  themes. 

If  we  consider  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  student  from 
a  skill  in  this  particular  form  we  shall  find  many  of  them.  The 
prospective  college  student  who  can  write  a  good  letter  produces 
a  favorable  impression  from  his  first  inquiry;  an  s^plicant  whose 
letter  is  correct  and  clear  is  asked  to  call  on  the  manager  of  the 
firm  to  which  he  applies;  the  clerk  whose  letters  read  well  is  pro- 
moted by  his  business  house;  the  stenographer  who  can  e]q>ress 
her  employer's  idea  even  better  than  he  can  is  paid  a  large  salaiy. 
There  are  few  employments  in  which  skill  in  the  writing  of  letters 
is  not  a  valuable  asset. 

So  far,  I  think,  you  have  followed  me  with  assent  and  have 
even,  perhaps,  wondered  that  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  set  down 
facts  so  axiomatic.  Beyond  this  step  I  cannot  feel  so  sure  of  any 
reader's  company.  I  believe  that  the  letter  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  all  rhetorical  forms  in  themes  of  convenient 
length.  One  reason  why  it  is  the  best  opportunity  is  because  it 
centers  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  subject  rather  than  the  structural 
principle  involved,  but  the  interest  is  sufficient  and  the  desire  for 
clearness  strong  enough  to  bring  the  same  structural  results  without 
as  much  effort.  Not  only  can  the  short  incident  be  vividly  nar- 
rated for  the  delectation  of  a  distant  friend,  but  longer  narration 
may  be  interestingly  worked  out  in  a  series  of  letters  and  replies, 
imaginary  or  real,  which  tell  a  connected  story.  The  best  descrip- 
tions in  the  world  may  be  set  down  in  a  letter  to  a  former  school 
friend,  telling  of  the  new  buUding,  the  pictures  in  the  hall,  or  the 
scenery  planned  for  the  Senior  play.  If  the  person  to  whom  the 
student  explains  how  to  graft  fruit  trees,  or  how  to  make  marsh- 
mallows,  is  out  of  earshot,  the  written  word  of  exposition  will  be 
clearer  and  fuller  than  the  usual  classroom  theme,  and  long-heated 
arguments  may  be  kept  up  in  letters  between  students,  even  in  the 
same  class. 

There  are  many  wajrs  of  using  letter-writing  in  order  to  bring 
good  composition  results.    Sometimes  the  names  of  the  class  may 
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be  put  in  a  box  and  each  student  may  be  asked  to  draw  one.  The 
letter  will  then  be  written  to  the  classmate  whose  name  is  drawn, 
who  will  reply.  A  good  deal  of  correspondence  on  school  topics 
has  been  carried  on  successfully  in  this  way — successfully  in  that 
it  has  made  students  acquainted  with  others  they  had  not  known, 
has  aroused  interest  in  school  affairs,  and  especially  has  improved 
the  written  work:  for  students  fear  the  criticism  of  their  peers  more 
than  their  teachers.  Students  may  be  urged  to  bring  to  the  teacher 
any  letters  they  personally  need  to  write.  These  are  corrected 
and  credited  instead  of  other  theme  work,  and  so  serve  a  double 
purpose.  Another  method  is  like  that  used  in  our  modem  language 
classes — of  correspondence  with  students  of  other  schools.  Why 
should  not  our  pupils  in  Illinois  write  to  high-school  students  in 
California  and  benefit  as  much  thereby  as  German  students  do 
from  their  correspondence  with  American  youths?  A  method 
which  is  useful  in  more  ways  than  one  is  the  writing  of  letters  to 
the  teacher.  These  may  take  the  form  of  suggestions  with  regard 
to  English  work,  inquiries  concerning  a  book  recommended,  or 
purely  personal  letters.  Whatever  their  content,  such  letters 
never  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil  more  than 
ever  before,  and  replies  sent  to  these  letters,  provided  the  teacher 
has  time  for  them,  will  be  profitable  in  a  different  way  from  the 
usual  theme  criticism.  It  has  interested  my  students  that  many 
of  the  authors  of  "the  classics"  have  written  extremely  jolly  or 
wonderfully  interesting  letters.  Some  of  Thackeray's,  published 
with  the  absurd  little  drawings  he  used  in  order  to  illustrate  them, 
will  bring  out  unexpectedly  bright  replies  in  kind.  There  are  two 
or  three  books  of  letters  selected  from  different  authors  and  periods 
which  show  what  valuable  docimients  in  history  and  personality 
letters  may  be.  If  the  teacher  be  not  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  use  of  models,  these  may  be  imitated  either  seriously  or 
humorously.  Mention  was  made  in  my  class  one  day  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Compendium  of  Polite  Correspondence  or  Complete  Letter- 
Writer t  and  one  of  the  boys  offered  to  bring  a  copy  which  he  had  at 
home.  The  class  was  more  than  amused  by  its  stiff  politenesses  and 
by  the  idea  of  ready-made  letters,  so  modem  collections  of  a  similar 
kind  were  suggested.    Some  wrote  entirely  absurd  models  for 
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unheard-of  situations  and  some  wrote  quite  sensible  examples  of 
much-used  types  of  letters.  There  are  delightful  examples  of  letters 
written  in  verse. 

If  any  of  these  latter  methods  are  employed,  the  purpose  of  the 
work  should  be  made  definite  by  the  plan  of  collecting  the  best 
for  publication  in  the  school  paper,  or  of  typewriting  and  binding 
them  together  for  inspection  in  the  English  room.  The  plan 
already  suggested  of  writing  long  stories  entirely  in  the  form  of 
letters  is  popular  with  the  students,  and  some  good  fiction  may 
thus  be  provided  for  the  school  magazine  or  the  programs  of  literary 
societies. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  dangers  of  going  to  an  extreme 
on  any  given  subject.  Difficidties  arise  when  we  try  to  confine 
written  composition  to  letters.  I  am  not  sure,  for  instance,  that 
unity  and  coherence  are  as  easily  taught  in  the  letter  as  in  other 
themes,  since  a  newsy  letter  has  so  many  subjects;  the  students 
might  tire  of  letter-writing  if  it  were  their  only  written  work;  the 
graduate  of  the  high  school  might  consider  the  letter  the  only  form 
of  composition  he  was  capable  of  writing.  There  is,  however, 
little  fear  of  these  dangers,  for  while  the  regular  written  themes 
would,  in  such  a  course,  be  letters,  there  would  certainly  be  a  call 
for  some  long  papers  in  the  study  of  literature  and  history,  and  the 
regular  oral  themes  would  break  the  monotony  and  give  training 
in  other  literary  forms.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  other  kinds  of 
written  work — such  as  reporting,  for  instance — ^which  have  most 
of  the  practical  qualities  of  the  letter  and  which  should  also  be 
employed  for  composition-teaching. 

Making  allowances  for  these  possible  exceptions,  I  am  still  suffi- 
ciently possessed  by  my  idea  to  believe  that  the  high-school  course 
in  composition  can,  may,  and  ought  to  be  largely  made  up  of  letters, 
since  these,  more  than  any  other  written  form,  appeal  to  the 
student  as  practically  useful  to  him. 
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The  term  "a,  dead  language"  is  one  of  those  merciless  phrases 
which  make  an  accusation  and  convict  of  guilt  at  the  same  time. 
A  dead  language  ?  Why  cimibereth  it  the  groimd  ?  But  a  mo- 
ment's thought  makes  plain  that  the  sting  in  this  phrase  lies  in  an 
implication  which  is  wholly  imwarranted.  We  may  call  a  language 
dead  without  necessarily  implying  that  its  usefulness  is  at  an  end. 
I  do  not  mean  only  that  in  a  dead  language  may  be  embodied  a 
literature  which  the  world  cannot  let  die.  The  language  itself, 
though  no  longer  spoken  by  a  great  people,  may  still  be  playing 
an  active  part  in  the  world.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  classical 
languages,  which  we  call  dead,  constitute  today  an  active  and  a 
mighty  influence  in  the  life  of  our  own  mother-tongue,  for  they  are 
in  large  measure  determining  the  direction  and  character  of  its 
growth. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  extraordinary  industrial  and  intellectual 
activity.  Discoveries  and  inventions  follow  thick  after  one  another 
and  new  theories  abound  in  every  department  of  human  thought. 
To  these  mighty  changes  language  must  be  constantly  adapting 
itself.  New  words  must  be  coined  for  the  new  concepts  which 
arise  and  changing  habits  of  thought  demand  changed  syntactical 
and  rhetorical  phrasing.  These  demands  seem  more  urgent  in  the 
case  of  our  mother-tongue  than  in  any  other  language.  As  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  points  out,  English  is  spoken  today  by  three  times 
as  many  people  as,  for  instance,  French,  and  those  who  speak 
English  are  scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth.  They  have 
therefore  a  much  wider  range  of  interests  and  more  points  of  con- 
tact with  other  peoples  than  have  the  stay-at-home  French.  All 
this  means  more  new  ideas  and  necessarily  more  words  to  express 
those  ideas.  And  the  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  great 
English  dictionaries  during  recent  years  confirms  this  assertion. 
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Now  in  any  language  the  growth  of  vocabulary  proceeds  aknig 
two  different  lines.  In  the  first  place,  existing  words  may,  without 
change  of  form,  acquire  new  meanings,  and  secondly,  compounding 
and  borrowing  may  produce  entirely  new  forms.  Thus  when 
Cicero  undertook  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-dtizens  he  found  himself  often  dealing  with 
ideas  which  were  foreign  to  Italian  thinking  and  for  which  there- 
fore the  Latin  language  had  no  words.  Accordingly  he  was  com- 
pelled to  provide  himself  with  a  philosophical  nomenclature  by 
giving  new  meanings  to  familiar  Latin  words.  What  Cicero  did 
consciously  and  more  or  less  arbitrarily  for  Latin  is  occurring  daily 
without  conscious  purpose  in  every  living  language.  Words,  like 
men,  have  their  life-history,  and  the  years  as  they  pass  bring 
many  variations  of  meaning.  Many  of  the  words  in  famiUar  use 
today  are  changing  in  meaning  or  acquiring  new  meaning  as  we 
speak  them,  but  some  lapse  of  time  is  usually  necessary  before  we 
perceive  the  change.  Thus  "fuse,"  "machine,"  "recall,"  "func- 
tion," "conservation,"  "promoter,"  "pool,"  "primary"  have 
certain  meanings  in  our  ears  of  which  our  ancestors  knew  nothing. 

But  I  am  more  concerned  just  now  with  the  growth  which 
involves  the  formation  of  new  words,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  and 
illustrate  certain  well-known  but  often  ignored  facts  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  these  new  word-forms  are  derived.  I  shall  give 
as  examples  illustrating  what  I  have  to  say  numerous  words  which 
we  have  borrowed  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  These  words  are 
all  new  in  English.  That  is,  they  were  first  used  as  English  words 
since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Each  one  of  them  is  a 
proof  of  the  living  influence  on  English  of  the  classical  languages 
today.  To  put  this  beyond  question  I  have  passed  over  many 
words  which  are  indeed  of  recent  formation  but  which  might  have 
been  suggested  by  kindred  words  already  in  use.  For  instance 
"commuter,"  "cremate,"  "formulate,"  "incinerator,"  "paternal- 
ism," "insurgency,"  "recalcitrant,"  "disintegrate,"  "intermedi- 
ary," "incipience,"  "decentralization,"  "preferential,"  "refrigera- 
tor" were  first  heard  as  English  words  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  But  they  may  be  explained,  not  as  direct  borrowings  from 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  as  derivations  from  kindred  words  long  in 
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use  in  English.  Unlike  these,  the  examples  I  shall  give  seem  to 
have  come  to  us  directly  from  the  ancient  languages,  their  migration 
being  assisted  by  no  kindred  already  established  in  the  English 
language.  Perhaps  allowance  must  be  made  for  other  influences 
in  the  case  of  some  whose  introduction  into  English  was  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  other  languages  were  taking  them  up  at  the 
same  time. 

So  far  as  the  multitudes  of  new  scientific  and  technical  terms 
are  concerned,  no  discussion  is  necessary.  Scientists  by  general 
agreement  draw  upon  the  resources  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  new 
words  to  designate  their  discoveries  and  inventions.  It  is  true 
that  sometimes  linguistic  monsters  are  thus  produced  which  hardly 
seem  to  be  English  words.  Nay,  our  mother-tongue  should  not 
bear  the  whole  responsibility  for  them,  for  scientists  of  other  lands 
likewise  harbor  them  and  they  are  f  oimd  alike  in  the  pages  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  treatises.  Such  words  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  true  Volapiik  or  Esperanza.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  less  abstruse  of  these  technical  terms  may 
in  these  days  of  popularized  science  and  philosophy  become  familiar 
to  the  laity  also  and  thus  be  gradually  taken  over  into  the  language 
of  daily  life,  their  original  meaning  as  scientific  terms  perhaps 
suffering  some  modification  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  new  environ- 
ment. Such  words  as  "dynamic,"  "habitat,"  "sanitary,"  "altru- 
ist," "nihilist,"  "cyclone,"  "pessimism,"  "cosmic,"  "egoism," 
"esthetic,"  "agnostic,"  and  a  host  of  others  constitute  a  large 
debt  which  English  owes  to  recent  scientific  advance  and  to  those 
dead  languages  from  which,  within  our  own  times,  science  has 
borrowed  them.  But  besides  these  technical  terms  there  are  many 
other  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  derivation  which  have  recently 
come  in  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  the  English  language.  Many  of 
these  have  been  formed  to  describe  new  inventions  in  the  field  of 
industry,  but  they  are  not  mere  technical  terms.  They  constitute 
a  permanent  enrichment  of  our  vocabulary;  they  help  to  make 
up  the  later  rings  of  growth  on  the  mighty  trunk  of  our  English 
speech.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  not  the  scholar  alone  but  the 
man  on  the  street  takes  more  kindly  to  these  words  of  Latin  and 
Greek  extraction  than  to  derivatives  formed  from  existing  words 


for  ezprasmg  the  same  idea.  Xaj,  wiien  a  oooipomd  Bade  ap 
ci  fanTiRar  words  ynns  in  process  of  adopticML.  a  bonowcd  void 
will  often  crowd  it  out.  Let  me  give  a  few  nramptrs.  whidi  coaid 
be  easily  nmltq)fied.  of  words  whose  entrance  into  our  hngmge 
is  of  recent  date,  in  order  that  the  present  tendency  of  oar  develop- 
ment may  be  made  plain. 

Thus  we  were  not  oootent  with  the  perfectly  intriKgihlr  com- 
poond  "airship/^  bat  most  needs  bxspott  a  new  word,  ^aeroplane,'* 
retaining,  however,  the  other  with  a  cfiffcrence  of  meaning.  For 
the  fnginrrr  of  the  new  flying  marhinr  the  newspapers  proposed 
"birdman,''  bat  that  seemed  hopelessly  forfetched  and  affected, 
while  its  Latin  equivalent,  ''aviator,"  instantly  proved  acceptable. 
Fifteen  years  ago  we  heard  frequently  of  '"horseless  caniages**; 
they  are  all  "automolHles"  now.  "Stenogra{4ier"  is  preferred  to 
"shorthand  writer,"  "biUiophile"  b  coined  to  take  its  place  beside 
"booklover/'  and  "bicameral"  beside  "two-chambered."  I 
remember  that  many  years  ago  the  {dirase  "t'»**.jig  machine"  had 
its  chance  bat  coald  not  hold  the  field  against  "{dKmograph 
We  are  prone  to  say  "lactometer"  rather  than  "milk  gauge, 
"cereal"  rather  than  "breakfast  food,"  "hydrant"  rath»  than 
"water  phig,"  "linoleum"  rather  than  "crikloth."  "Kerosene" 
was  once  called  "rodL  oil,"  but  that  name  has  gone  out  of  fashicMi, 
"as  gn^hite"  has  supplanted  "bladL  lead,"  and  "sterec^om," 
"magic  lantern."  Doubtless  the  cumbersome  {dirase  "moving- 
picture  show"  will  soon  give  way  in  conmion  ^)eech  to  "biogn^h" 
or  even  "kinematoscope." 

Often  the  borrowed  word  is  preferred  even  idien  a  simple  Eng- 
lish word  of  long  standing  is  at  hand  to  meet  the  need.  Whoi  the 
bicycle  first  came  into  general  use  the  monosyllable  "wheel"  seemed 
for  a  time  likely  to  be  adopted  to  describe  the  new  device.  But 
the  classical  derivative,  despite  its  handicap  of  three  syllables,  has 
triumphed.  Will  the  English  fondness  for  brevity,  thus  defeated, 
win  in  the  end  by  reducing  the  polysyllable  to  "bike"  ?  But  even 
unwieldy  length  does  not  bar  out  the  new  word,  especially  when 
differences  of  meaning  are  to  be  discriminated.  "Amelioration"  is 
coined  in  spite  of  "betterment,"  "demoralize,"  in  spite  of  "cor- 
rupt," "manipulate,"  in  spite  of  "handle."    We  have  recently 
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fonned  the  word  "deplete,"  though  we  ahready  had  "exhaust"; 
"dismtegrate,"  though  we  already  had  "decompose";  "pro^)ec- 
tus,"  though  we  aheady  had  " annoxmcement " ;  "amorphous," 
though  we  ahready  had  "shapeless";  "phase,"  though  we  already 
had  "aspect";  "donate,"  though  we  already  had  "give." 

In  view  of  the  fondness  for  Latin  and  Greek  thus  exemplified, 
it  does  not  surprise  us  to  observe  that  when  a  word  is  needed  to 
describe  a  wholly  new  invention  or  process  we  usually  turn  to  these 
languages.  Such  words  as  "  lithograph,"  "  camera,"  "  referendum," 
"pyrography,"  "manicure,"  "heliograph,"  "hypnotism,"  "sema- 
phore," "incandescent,"  "photograph,"  afnd  numberless  others, 
new  formations  for  which  we  have  no  already  existing  synon3ans, 
illustrate  one  phase  of  our  recently  incurred  indebtedness  to  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Another  phase  of  this  debt  involves  a  large  group  of  words  long 
obsolete  which  are  just  now  coming  into  general  use  again.  Most 
of  these  words  we^c  adopted  into  the  English  language  in  what 
is  known  as  the  fourth  period  of  Latin,  from  1550  to  1660.  Soon 
thereafter  they  fell  into  disuse  and  they  do  not  seem  to  occur  in 
any  eighteenth-century  book.  Apparently  the  passion  for  trans- 
planting Latin  words  into  English  in  the  Elizabethan  era  and  the 
half-century  following  overleaped  itself  and  more  words  were 
imported  than  Englishmen  of  the  succeeding  generations  cared  to 
use.  But  many  of  these  neglected  words  were  again  taken  up  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  they  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
English  of  today.  This  is  the  history,  among  many  others,  of 
"dirigible,"  "feline,"  "innocuous,"  "cosmopolite,"  "autonomy," 
"recuperate,"  "obsess,"  "cult,"  "denude,"  "drastic,"  "pyro- 
technics." 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  all  this  free  borrowing  is  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  really  necessary.  The  English  we  have 
inherited  from  our  fathers,  if  its  resources  were  fully  employed, 
might  be  adequate  to  the  intelligible  expression  of  new  ideas  with- 
out having  any  ftirther  recourse  to  the  classical  tongues.  In  fact, 
English  possesses  a  certain  device  which  gives  it  for  this  piirpose  a 
great  advantage  over  some  other  languages.  Practically  any 
word  in  the  language  may  without  change  be  used  as  an  adjective 
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by  simply  placing  it  as  a  modifier  before  the  noim.  Thus  we  q>eak 
of  a  "spark  plug,"  "rock  crusher,"  "crush  hat,'*  "house-to-house 
canvass,"  the  "nine-o'clock  boat,"  a  "through  train,"  the  "then 
president."  If  any  such  phrase  fills  an  existing  need  and  is  accepted 
as  such,  it  may  come  to  be  written  as  a  compound  word  either  with 
or  without  the  hyphen.  Finally  the  two  distinct  ideas  may  coalesce, 
so  that  in  uttering  the  new  word  thus  formed  we  think,  not  of  its 
two  elements,  but  of  the  single  idea  for  which  it  stands.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  in  most  cases  such  compoimds  of  recent  forma- 
tion have  stopped  short  of  complete  amalgamation.  Moreover, 
many  of  those  which  seem  most  popular  have  an  odd  soimd  in  our 
ears  and  carry  something  of  a  himiorous  connotation.  Such 
words  as  "stemwinder,"  "grubstake,"  "standpatter,"  "strap- 
hanger," "globe-trotter,"  "dug-out,"  "sky-scraper"  owe  their 
vogue  largely  to  their  quaintness,  and  they  will  probably  drop 
out  and  be  forgotten  when  we  tire  of  their  oddity.  Compound- 
ing words  to  make  new  ones  is  no  longer  an  easy  and  familiar 
process  in  English. 

In  partial  explanation  of  this  hostility  toward  compounds, 
Bradley  says,  in  his  Making  of  English: 

A  compound  word  is  a  description,  often  an  imperfect  description;  and 
when  an  object  of  perception  or  thought  is  familiar  to  us,  we  desire  that  its 
name  shall  suggest  the  thing  to  our  minds  directly  and  not  through  the  inter- 
vention of  irrelevant  ideas.  Accordingly  a  compound  word  for  a  simple  notion 
gives  us  a  certain  sense  of  inconvenience,  unless  we  are  able  to  forget  its  literal 
meaning.  It  would  seem  that  the  English  are,  from  whatever  cause,  more 
conscious  of  this  inconvenience  than  are  the  speakers  of  some  other  languages. 
....  Even  now  a  well-established  compound  is  often  partly  superseded  by  a 
simple  word  or  a  derivative;  for  example,  we  use  the  word  "steamer"  more 
frequently  than  "steamboat"  or  "steamship." 

A  striking  confirmation  of  this  explanation  is  afforded  by  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  words  "standpoint"  and  "viewpoint." 
Though  the  former  has  long  been  in  good  use  and  the  statute  of 
limitations  might  seem  to  cover  any  irregularity  in  its  formation, 
yet  we  cannot  treat  it  as  a  simple  word  to  designate  a  simple  idea, 
but  as  we  use  it  we  are  still  conscious  of  the  two  elements  which 
make  it  up.  Hence  has  arisen  the  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
hypercritical,  who  think  "viewpoint"  more  logical. 
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But  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
when  in  need  of  a  new  word  we  turn  instinctively  to  Latin  and 
Greek  rather  than  to  English  materials.  The  former  we  mold  to 
our  purpose  with  ready  and  sure  touch  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  results;  the  latter  seem  to  us  hard  to  work  over  and  the  product 
when  we  make  the  attempt  is  often  grotesque.  The  imcertainty  we 
feel  in  handling  derivatives  from  existing  words  is  illustrated  by 
the  way  the  public  has  wavered  between  the  two  forms  "motor- 
man"  and  "motomeer."  A  similar  difficidty  often  arises  when  we 
attempt  to  inflect  a  new  compound.  We  say  "typewriting"  and 
"typewritten,"  but  we  balk  at  "typewrote."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  England  they  substitute  for  our  cumbersome  compoimd 
the  simple  Greek  base  "type"  and  conjugate  it  with  perfect  freedom 
in  all  modes  and  tenses,  forming  from  it  also  such  derivatives  as 
"typist."  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  us  to  build  new  words  upon 
the  Greek  root  "graph"  and  then  conjugate  them  throughout. 
The  inventor  of  the  machine  for  recording  conversation  called  his 
device  a  "dictograph."  The  fact  that  the  word  thus  made  up  is 
half  Latin  and  half  Greek  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
no  scholar.  If  so,  the  incident  is  all  the  more  significant  for  our 
present  purpose,  for  it  shows  again  that  not  only  the  conscious 
purpose  of  the  scholar  but  also  the  instinct  of  the  practical  man  turns 
to  the  classical  element  when  a  new  word  is  needed.  Once  formed 
in  this  manner  the  word  is  easily  equipped  with  any  inflectional 
termination:  granted  "dictograph,"  we  take  no  offense  at  "dicto- 
graphed,"  "dictographing,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
read  without  a  shudder  this  specimen  of  recent  newspaper  English : 
"The  news  was  wirelessed  from  the  ship." 

It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  English  relies  for 
the  materials  of  growth  principally  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  It  is  enabled  to  expand  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  our  twentieth-century  civilization  chiefly  by  virtue 
of  its  inheritance  from  Greece  and  Rome.  Some  students  profess 
to  look  upon  this  fact  with  regret,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
I  cannot  think  of  the  swarms  of  new  words  that  are  coming  to  us 
from  Greek  and  Latin  as  interlopers.  I  cannot  see  how  the  erec- 
tion of  a  high  protective  tariff  against  such  importation  would 
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enrich  our  English  tongue.  Not  by  what  we  exclude  but  by  what 
we  receive  and  truly  assimilate  are  our  resources  increased.  Nor 
do  these  words  di^lace  the  old  ones.  So  far  is  that  from  being 
the  case  that  at  the  very  time  idien  we  are  welcoming  new  words 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  we  are  also  bringing  back  into  familiar 
use  many  Early  English  words  which  had  seemed  obsolete.  Our 
classical  expansion  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  Saxon  revivaL  And 
we  are  only  the  richer  for  it  all. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  languages  which  thus  make 
possible  the  major  portion  of  our  growth  ?  In  view  of  the  active 
influence  they  are  today  wielding  in  the  devek^ment  of  En^ish, 
the  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  ml^JftftHing  to 
call  them  the  dead  languages. 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  adopted  at  the  outset 
an  aggressive  policy.  It  was  apparent  that  there  was  work  in  this  field 
which  needed  to  be  done.  Accordingly  a  number  of  committees  were 
appointed,  each  to  attack  a  specific  problem.  Among  these  was  a 
Committee  on  the  High-School  Course  in  English,  the  chief  purpose 
of  which  was  to  collect  a  body  of  information  concerning  the  actual 
practice  of  schook  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  task  has  been  per- 
formed, and  a  sunmiary  of  the  facts  obtained  appears  below.  It  b  to 
be  regretted  that  space  will  not  permit  of  a  fuller  account.  However, 
the  conmiittee  is  now  acting  jointly  with  a  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  the  preparation  of  a  national  syllabus,  to  be 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  hence  the  results  of  its 
labors  will  eventually  be  available  to  all.  The  preliminary  report  of 
this  Joint  Conmiittee  on  the  High-School  Course  in  English  has  been 
published  and  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  chairman  at  68th  Street 
and  Stewart  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  all  who  have  aided  the  committee. 
The  chairman,  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  chief  burden  of  compilation, 
takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  other  members, 
every  one  of  whom  took  an  active  and  most  intelligent  interest  in  the 
enterprise.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Certain,  Mr.  Reed,  Professor 
Gaw,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  who  prepared  careful  digests  of  the  replies  from 
their  respective  territories. 

The  conmiittee  used  a  circular  letter  and  question  sheet,  which, 
with  the  omission  of  a  tabular  form  on  which  to  indicate  the  textbooks 
used,  the  allotment  of  time  to  the  various  subjects,  and  the  factors 
which  had  determined  the  course,  b  reproduced  below. 

To  Principals  oj  Secondary  Schools: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  course  in  English  in  American  high  schools 
and  academies  is  undergoing  somewhat  rapid  transformation.  The  develop- 
ment and  differentiation  of  our  high  schoob  tend  inevitably  to  experiment 
and  change  in  order  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  schoob  to  new  social  and  economic 
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Questions 
Please  answer  or  request  one  of  your  teachers  to  do  so 

1.  How  many  pupils  recite  English  daily  ? Length  of  periods ? 

2.  Number  of  teachers  full  time  ? Number  part  time  ? 

What  else  do  the  latter  teach  ? 

3.  How  do  you  test  the  efficiency  of  your  English  course  ? 

4.  What  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  complete  success  ? 

5.  Do  composition,  grammar,  literature,  and  oral  expression  constitute  a 

single  course  ? '  With  no  division  of  credits  ? If  not,  please 

explain  your  plan. 

6.  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  is  the  wor)c  in  comix>sition  (including 
rhetoric)  correlated  with  the  study  of  literature  and  the  history  of  literature  ? 

7.  Wliat  proportion  of  the  assignments  in  com|x>sition  is  based  upon  the 
pupil's  knowledge  and  experience  apart  from  his  reading  ? 

8.  How  are  oral  composition  and  the  writing  of  themes  related  ? 

9.  What  provision  is  made  for  oral  reading,  public  speaking,  training  in 
pronunciation,  etc.  ? 

10.  Is  student  criticism  of  written  work  employed  ? How  ? 

11.  Do  teachers  keep  conference  hours? Have  you  a  '' labora- 
tory "  plan  ? What  is  it  ? 

12.  If  you  have  a  school  paper  please  send  sample  copies.  How  is  it 
conducted?  Do  you  provide  any  other  similar  opportunities  for  practical 
experience  ? 

13.  What  work  in  English  grammar  do  you  require  ? 

14.  How  are  the  grammar  studies  related  to  the  pupils'  compositions  ? 

15.  Wliat  work  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  mechanics  of  writing 
do  you  require  ? 

16.  What  is  your  basis  of  (a)  choice  and  (Jb)  arrangement  of  classics  ? 

17.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  Uniform  (or  other)  G)llege-Ent ranee 
Requirements  ? 

i8t.  What  study  of  the  history  of  literature  (a)  American,  (b)  Englbh  do 
you  require  ? 

19.  How  do  you  teach  m)rthology  ? 

20.  How  do  you  direct  the  reading  of  modem  and  current  literature 
(books  and  periodicals)  ? 

21.  How  and  for  what  purposes  do  you  employ  dramatization  and  the  art 
of  acting  ?    Literary  clubs  ?    The  school  library  ? 

22.  How  do  you  secure  satbfactory  cooperation  on  the  part  of  teachers 
of  other  subjects  ? 

23.  In  what  way  is  your  course  determined  by  your  local  conditions  ? 

24.  Please  add  other  suggestions  which  would  aid  the  committee. 

Replies  were  sent  by  307  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  New 
England,  32;  Middle  states,  68;  North  Central  states,  loi;  the  West, 
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35;  the  South,  30;  Philippine  Islands,  i.  In  many  cases  the  answer 
sheet  was  accompanied  by  a  printed  or  typewritten  course  of  study  and 
sometimes  also  by  a  home-reading  list,  a  school  paper,  or  other  exhibit. 
It  b  noteworthy  that,  while  a  few  complained  of  the  task,  almost  all 
who  responded  took  the  trouble  to  answer  with  tolerable  fulness  each  of 
the  twenty-four  questions  asked.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  personal 
appeab  made  by  the  various  members  of  the  committee,  each  of  whom 
covered  a  certain  specified  territory. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANSWERS  RECEIVED 

The  time  devoted  to  English  in  the  high  school  averages  about  four 
periods  a  week  throughout  each  of  the  four  years.  In  the  North  Central 
states,  the  West,  and  the  South  the  allotment  is  generally  five  periods 
in  each  year,  the  exceptions  being  for  the  most  part  in  academic  or  other 
private  institutions,  but  in  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  states, 
particularly  New  York,  so  liberal  a  schedule  is  comparatively  rare. 
There  seems  to  be  no  agreement  in  these  states  as  to  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  time  for  English.  The  tendency  is  toward  four  or  five  periods 
in  the  first  year  and  three  or  four  in  the  years  which  follow.  In  some 
cases  the  allotment  is  reduced  to  two  periods  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades.  The  averages  for  the  five  sections  appear  as  follows:  New 
England,  3.89;  Middle  States,  4.15;  North  Central  states,  5+;  the 
West,  s+;  the  South,  5+. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  the  emphasis  is  distributed  among  the 
various  aspects  of  English  study.  About  two-thirds  of  the  schools 
regard  the  course  as  constituting  a  single,  undivided  whole  and  assign 
but  one  credit  for  a  term's  work.  Hence,  while  they  always  state  that 
attention  is  given  to  masterpieces  and  to  composition,  generally  also 
to  grammar  and  to  oral  expression,  and  less  frequently  to  the  history 
of  literature,  they  are  unable  to  measure  definitely  the  time  devoted 
to  each.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  study  of  literary  masterpieces 
outweighs  all  the  others.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  are  overburdened,  that  many  of  them  can  arouse  more  interest 
in  reading  than  in  writing,  and  that  they  consider  the  educational  value 
of  literature  greater  than  that  of  composition  and  granmiar. 

The  literary  selections  which  are  read  in  the  high  schools  are  chosen, 
with  few  exceptions,  from  the  lists  prepared  by  the  National  Conference 
on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English.  The  influence  of  the 
Conference  is  most  marked  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  states, 
where,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  study  of  Burke's  ConcUialion,  Macaulay's 
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Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle*s  Essay  on  Bums,  Milton's  minor  poems,  and 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth  is  well  nigh  imiversal  and  almost  exclusive. 
The  exceptional  schools  are  certain  private  finishing  schools.  New 
York  presents  the  greatest  degree  of  imiformity.  Here  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Regents  determines  the  choice  of  masterpieces  for 
each  of  the  four  years.  The  greatest  freedom  is  to  be  found  in  the 
North  Central  and  Western  territory  exclusive  of  California.  Schools 
in  this  region  choose  their  readings  from  the  lists  of  the  Conference, 
but  they  arrange  them  in  amazing  variety  and  they  occasionally  intro- 
duce  selections  not  used  elsewhere.  In  place  of  intensive  study  upon 
Burke,  Macaulay,  etc.,  these  schook  emphasize  the  history  of  English 
and,  more  rarely,  American  literature,  employing  textbooks  for  the 
purpose  and  causing  illustrative  selections  of  literature  to  be  read  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  the  various  periods.  The  survey  of  American 
literature  generally  precedes  that  of  English  literature  and  b  frequently 
assigned  to  the  second  or  third  year.  California  is  exceptional  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  state  university.  This  institution  publishes  a 
list  of  readings  which  will  be  accepted  in  preparation  for  entrance  and 
in  this  way  shapes  the  policy  of  the  schook.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
in  passing  that  the  imiversity  requires  but  two  years  of  English  in  the 
high  schook  which  send  students  to  it,  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  EngUsh  are  generally  elective  in  California. 

By  putting  together  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  find 
a  total  of  181  books,  collections,  or  important  individual  pieces  men- 
tioned as  being  used  for  dass  study  and  recitation.  The  35  of  these 
which  were  most  frequently  included  have  been  arranged  in  the  table 
on  p.  596,  so  as  to  show  how  many  times  each  selection  was  named  for 
each  high-school  year  in  the  reports  from  each  of  the  five  principal 
sections  of  the  country.  A  study  of  the  table  will  reveal  that  for  most  of 
the  selections  no  locus  has  been  agreed  upon.  If  the  pieces  named  for 
close  study  by  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
EngUsh  were  excluded,  the  diversity  would  appear  much  greater.  Of 
the  selections  named  but  not  included  in  the  table  few  were  reported 
more  than  five  or  six  times.  The  next  four  in  order  of  frequency 
were  Henry  Esmond,  mentioned  26  times.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  26, 
Twelfth  Night  25,  Bums's  Poems  21. 

No  particular  bask  of  choice  or  arrangement  of  classics  k  in  most 
cases  apparent.  Probably  the  intention  k  to  put  the  easier  books  first, 
but  if  so  there  k  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  the  easier  books 
are.    Thk,  of  course,  depends  largely  upon  the  treatment,  and  hence 
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CfU'lude  that  tbc  poist  of  ynew  from  wladi  JmHrns  Cmesar. 


widely.  As  has  been  sUted  above,  sckoob  iriach  \aj  stress  i^xm 
the  \aaXatf  of  Eogfisfa  fitentnreseem  to  have  amngcd  the  material  of 
the  last  twoycaissoas  to  iPostiate  as  far  as  pomiHr  the  main  periods 
of  development.  In  one  or  two  cases  this  pmpo6e  has  dirtatrd  the 
plan  of  the  entire  cxNiue.  Pn liap^  the  most  Miikiiig  dtpartnre  from  the 
mBtcfflaneoos  and  dmmolngical  ananscments  is  made  by  the  Horace 
Mann  Sdiod,  New  Yotk.  Here  the  attempt  is  to  bring  pieces  of  a 
partimhr  type  together,  a  half-semester  or  half-year  being  devoted  to 
the  dnuna  or  to  essays  and  periodicals.  The  same  idea  ^ipeacs  in 
the  latest  revision  of  the  Chicago  course,  and  in  a  nmnber  of  other 
places. 

The  oonqMMition  work  described  is  mainly  written,  thoo^  there  is 
evidently  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  <rf  i^actice  in  ^)eak- 
ing.  About  60  per  cent  <rf  the  sdiook  mention  oral  composition,  vdiik 
a  mudi  smaller  {xoportion  indicate  that  they  have  established  definite 
relations  between  q>eaking  and  writing.  The  common  {»actice  k  to 
require  the  piqnk  to  prqMre  talks  in  the  same  manner  and  iqxm  the 
same  kinds  <rf  subjects  as  in  the  case  <rf  written  con^>ositkMi.  Certain 
schools,  however,  sdect  current  events  or  rqxxrts  <m  books  read  as  bexog 
eqiedally  adapted  to  oral  treatment,  while  in  a  few  instances  it  is  stated 
that  oral  onnpositions  are  written  out  after  having  been  given,  or  the 
reverse. 

On  the  average,  between  one  and  two  themes  are  required  each  week, 
but  a  few  sdiools  are  content  with  one  a  month  or  even  (me  or  two  a 
term.  The  tendency  is  toward  less  frequency  and  greater  length  as 
the  final  year  is  approached.  The  average  length  of  themes  in  the  first 
year  is  about  200  words;  in  the  fourth  year,  500.  In  several  sdiods, 
pupik  in  the  third  year  or  the  fourth  year  or  both  are  required,  "for 
sustained  effort,"  to  prq)are  stories,  arguments,  or  "theses"  2,000 
words  in  length.  In  the  High  Schools  of  Commerce  in  New  York  City 
and  Boston,  for  example,  each  Senior  prq>ares  an  illustrated  account 
of  some  occupation  or  industry,  the  material  for  which  he  collects  from 
various  sources  outside  the  school.  At  the  other  extreme  are  schools 
which  demand  themes  of  but  a  single  paragraph  in  the  fourth  year. 
In  a  few  instances  pupils  are  asked  to  write  daily.  This  is  usually  in 
the  first  or  second  year.  Theme  writing  is  often  displaced  in  the  fourth 
year  by  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the  history  of  literature,  or,  at  any 
rate,  writing  is  at  this  time  based  upon  the  literature  read.    This  is 
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due,  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  the  examinations  given  by  the  College 
Entrance  Board. 

About  half  of  the  schools  set  apart  more  or  less  time  for  the  study  of 
English  grammar  with  the  aid  of  a  book.  This  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  beginning  of  the  first  year  or  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  though  a 
considerable  minority  distribute  the  work  throughout  the  first  and 
second,  or  even  throughout  the  first,  second,  and  third  years.  The 
practice  in  the  remaining  schools  is  to  regard  grammar  as  a  part  of  the 
course  in  composition  and  to  treat  it  incidentally.  Nearly  all  the  com- 
position books,  however,  which  are  mentioned  as  being  used  in  the  first 
two  years  contain  chapters  on  grammar.  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore, 
that  a  review  of  grammar  is  commonly  given  early  in  the  high-school 
course.  The  fourth-year  course  is  in  preparation  for  teaching  or  for 
an  examination.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  great  variety  of  grammar 
texts  are  named,  ranging  from  Harvey  and  Reed  and  Kellogg  to  the 
newest  publications.  There  is  dearly  no  consensus  as  to  the  kind  of 
grammar  that  should  be  taught. 

The  questions  as  to  how  the  course  had  been  determined  were  left 
unanswered  by  about  a  tenth  of  those  who  sent  replies.  As  already 
indicated,  the  courses  in  New  York  follow  the  Regents'  Syllabus,  while 
those  in  New  England  and  the  other  Middle  states  are  under  the  sway 
of  the  Uniform  Requirements.  The  schools  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  California,  almost  all  declare  that  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  are  first  considered,  although  the  Uniform  Require- 
ments are  mentioned  by  many  and,  as  explained  above,  followed  by 
nearly  all.  In  the  absence  of  other  standards,  the  prescrq)tions  of  the 
colleges  have  been  accepted  as  representing  the  best  that  is  known 
concerning  education  in  English  for  high-school  boys  and  girls.  The 
recent  annoimcement  by  the  Conference  that  the  schools  should  lay 
more  stress  upon  oral  expression,  upon  composition  based  on  experience 
apart  from  reading,  and  upon  English  grammar  has  not  had  time  to 
produce  full  effect,  though  these  activities  seem  to  be  rapidly  growing 
in  favor. 

Turning  to  the  answers  which  were  made  to  the  twenty-four  supple- 
mentary questions,  we  find,  first  of  all,  striking  confirmation  of  the 
Hopkins  Report  on  the  Cost  and  Labor  of  English  Teaching.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  seems  to  be  above  one  himdred 
and  twenty-five.  Three  writers  out  of  four  say  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  complete  success  is  the  overplus  of  classes  and  of  pupils,  which  pre- 
cludes time  for  conference  and  for  proper  attention  to  written  work. 
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Aaaog  the  other  cxxnpbmts  are  tlat  tcacfaas  are  poodyor  nnevcnly 
prepared,  that  other  dcpartmaits  do  doC  oxipcnte,  that  the  piqifls 
have  too  many  studies  and  too  many  sodai  distnctiGos,  lack  caznest- 
nesSy  suffer  from  poor  eariraainent,  and  have  not  been  vdl  trained  in 
the  kmcr  gnuies,  that  the  pcesmptioos  <rf  the  colleges  hinder  the  ad^)ta- 
tioo  of  the  mateiial  to  the  pnpik,  and  that  the  sdiook  lack  Kbcaiy  and 
other  equipment.  The  tests  of  efficiency  which  are  generally  reoognised 
are  the  coDege  entrance  examinations,  the  coDege  OMirscs,  and  the 
examinations  set  by  the  sdiook  themselves.  A  nmnbcr  of  answers 
make  mention  of  the  power  <rf  dear  and  effective  expression,  interest 
in  the  woriL,  the  power  to  appreciate  Hteratorey  etc,  but  no  measure  cl 
these  abilities  is  suggested.  Other  tests  Ixou^t  forward  are  success 
in  business,  o|Mnions  <rf  graduates,  vohmtaiy  reading,  the  EngKsh  used 
in  other  dasses,  etc  On  the  mhfAt  there  seem  to  be  no  tests  genially 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 

As  f (H-  the  unity  of  the  course,  two-thirds  of  the  writers  regard  the 
course  as  a  sin^  undivided  vdiole,  and  a  sli^tly  smaller  percentage 
aaugn  a  sin^  credit  to  eadi  term's  wnk.  To  state  the  matter  from 
the  other  angle,  about  a  third  of  the  schoob  make  some  separatkm  <rf 
courses  and  credits.  Tliis  generally  consists  in  recognizing  either  oral 
eiqiression,  grammar,  or  histmy  of  literature  as  distinctive  units  or 
factors,  thougji  a  few  sdiools  are  committed  to  the  pdicy  of  separating 
literary  study  &om  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  prose  composition.  When 
distinctive  courses  in  the  histmy  of  literature,  oral  ejqvessiQn,  or  {m>se 
composition  are  given,  they  are  frequently  dective. 

The  answers  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relations  existing  between  the 
work  in  composition  and  that  in  literature  reveal  a  wide  variaticm.  A 
majority  d^end  upon  the  literature  read  in  some  way  to  illustrate  or 
enforce  the  princq>les  of  composition  which  they  are  striving  to  incul- 
cate.  Almost  an  equal  number  base  the  composition  exercises  iq)on  the 
subject-matter  of  the  literature.  These  indude  outlines,  ''imitations/' 
biographies,  reports,  reviews,  summaries,  reproducticms,  and  discussions. 
On  the  other  hand,  i^proximatdy  one-fourth  of  those  answering  say 
that  they  draw  very  little  or  not  at  all  upon  literature  for  the  subject- 
matter  of  composition,  eq)ecially  in  the  earlier  years.  About  half  of 
the  writers  think  that  attention  is  equally  divided  in  their  classes  between 
Uterature  on  the  one  hand  and  the  piq>ils'  own  knowledge  and  experience 
on  the  other.  The  movement  at  present  b  away  from  literary  subjects 
for  themes,  toward  subjects  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  pupils. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  schools  make  definite  provision  for  instruction 
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in  public  speaking,  oral  reading,  pronunciation  or  other  form  of  oral 
English.  In  one-fourth  of  the  schools  so  reporting,  this  includes  the 
provision  of  a  special  teacher  or  department,  but  the  courses  offered  are 
frequently  elective.  The  most  common  practice  is  to  set  apart  one 
hoiir  a  week  for  two  or  more  years  for  special  drill  and  training  in  speak- 
ing and  in  reading  aloud.  In  some  sections,  notably  the  South,  great 
value  is  attached  to  public  debates  and  oratorical  or  declamatory  con- 
tests. Classroom  debates  are  also  favored,  as  well  as  dramatics,  with 
or  without  costume  and  scenery.  Many  schools  have  one  or  more 
literary  or  debating  dubs  under  faculty  supervision,  participation  in 
which  is  in  some  cases  required  and  occasionally  even  credited  toward 
graduation.  About  half  of  the  schools,  however,  which  report  special 
attention  to  oral  English,  depend  upon  the  regular  teachers  to  care  for 
it.  This  is  done  by  reserving  a  few  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each 
recitation  for  speeches,  reading,  or  drill;  by  devoting  an  hoiir  a  week  or 
a  few  weeks  of  a  term  to  these  activities;  or  simply  by  laying  proper 
emphasis  upon  the  oral  side  of  the  English  work  in  all  classes.  This 
may  involve  a  definite  scheme  of  co-operation  of  all  departments,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  below. 

Student  criticism  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  general  class 
discussion  after  a  theme  has  been  read.  This  is  by  no  means  a  imiform 
practice.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  teachers  direct  their  pupils  in  the 
proofreading  of  their  own  papers.  As  explained  above,  this  is  the  more 
necessary  inasmuch  as  the  teacher  is  usually  overbiirdened  and  cannot 
give  the  students'  papers  the  degree  of  attention  they  need. 

Regular  conference  hours  are  provided  for  in  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  schools.  A  large  number,  however,  speak  of  their  absence  with 
regret.  It  is  evident  that  teachers  of  English  regard  personal  inter- 
views with  students  in  composition  as  essential  and  would  arrange  for 
them  if  the  school  authorities  could  be  induced  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  to  make  it  possible.  There  is  encoiuragement  in 
the  fact  that  very  recently  certain  cities  have  cut  down  the  nimiber  of 
pupils  to  the  teacher  and  at  the  same  time  have  scheduled  regular 
hours  for  conference. 

Such  conditions  would  rapidly  become  more  general  if  the  conception 
of  English  composition  as  a  laboratory  subject  were  more  widely  dis- 
seminated. It  is  significant  that  very  few  schools  report  any  specific 
plan  of  conducting  recitations  in  composition.  One  of  the  most  practical 
is  that  in  use  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School  in  Indianapolis. 
Here  the  pupib  on  certain  days  prepare  written  work  imder  the  super- 
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vision  of  the  teacher.  Themes  are  preserved  from  term  to  term  and 
worked  over,  and  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  laboratory  rather  than 
that  of  a  lecture  room. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  have  a  school  p^)er  or 
an  annual  or  both,  while  many  others  maintain  a  colunm  in  the  local 
paper.    Several  report  that  their  papers  have  been  discontinued  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  financial  support,  which,  in  the  smaller  places,  must 
be  drawn  largely  from  advertising.    The  usual  plan  is  to  place  the  school 
periodical  in  the  hands  of  student  officers  chosen  by  competition,  ^ 
work  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  members  of  the  faculty.   The 
prevailing  type  b  in  the  nature  of  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine, 
though  weeklies  and  dailies  are  also  to  be  foimd.    The  relies  do  not 
indicate  what  value  is  attached  to  these  publications,  though  an  examina- 
tion of  them  reveals  the  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  being  made  of 
real  worth  to  students  of  English.    Too  frequently  they  are  mere  "joke 
books."    Specimen  copies  of  the  following  were  received:   The  SchoA 
Herald^  San  Jose  High  School,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  The  Assembler ^  Wrentham 
High  School,  Wrentham,  Mass.;   The  Booster^  Manual  Training  Kg^ 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;   The  Caliper^  StU3rvesant  High  School,  New 
York,  N.Y.;   The  Cardinal,  Lincohi  High  School,  PcMtland,  Ore.;  Tie 
Central  High  School  Monihly,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
The  Comment,  Keokuk  High  School,  Keokuk,  Iowa;    The  Cruiisoii, 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.;    The  Distaff,  Girls' 
High  School,  Boston,  Mass.;   The  Dome,  Richmond  Hill  High  School, 
Richmond  Hill,  N. Y. ;  EU  Ess  Pe,  La  Salle-Peru  Townshq>  High  Sdiool, 
La  Salle  and  Peru,  111.;  The  Helios,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  TAe  ITcwte*,  Everett  High  School,  Everett,  Wash.;  The  Minor, 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  The  Occident,  West 
High  School,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  The  Oracle,  Mount  Vernon  High  SdiooI, 
Moimt  Vernon,  N.Y.;    The  Parrot,  New  Rochelle  High  School,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.;    The  Polaris,  Freeport  High  School,  Freeport,  DL; 
High  School  Record,  Girls*  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.;   The  Recorder, 
High  Schools  of  Springfield,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Red  and  White,  Battin 
High  School,  Elizabeth,  N.J.;  The  Russ,  High  School,  San  Di^o,  Cal.; 
The  Scarab,  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;    The  Spectator, 
West  High  School,  Waterloo,  Iowa;    The  Student,  Oklahoma  High 
School,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  The  Tattler,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.;    The  Tooter,  South  Omaha  High  School,  South  Omaha,  Neb.; 
The  Triangle,  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;   The  Tyro, 
High  School,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.;   High  School  Voice,  High  School, 
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Owensboro,  Ky.;  Yeatman  LifCy  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
The  June  Bug,  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  grammar  that  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  is  generally  described 
as  ''a  thorough  review."  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  pupik  have 
received  instruction  in  the  subject  in  the  elementary  school  but  that 
further  teaching  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  correctness  in  oral  and 
written  composition.  Hence  it  is  frequently  stat^  that  the  topics 
considered  are  sentence  structure  and  those  inflectional  forms  in  which 
error  is  common.  Where  this  point  of  view  obtains,  a  dose  connection 
is  established  between  grammar  and  composition :  examples  for  the  study 
of  grammar  are  selected  from  the  themes  of  the  pupik,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  principles  taught  in  grammar  are  constantly  applied  to 
these  themes  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  correct  their  own  errors. 
This  practice  is  not  universal;  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  schools  teach 
grammar  as  an  isolated  discipline,  even  in  the  first  year.  The  work  of 
the  fourth  year,  as  explained  above,  is  in  preparation  for  an  examination 
set  by  higher  educational  authorities.  One  school  reports  a  special 
grammar  class  after  school  for  those  showing  weakness. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  schools  give  special  attention  to  spelling; 
the  remainder  either  fail  to  answer  question  15  or  say  that  pupils  are 
required  to  be  careful  of  their  spelling  when  writing  themes.  The  most 
common  practices  are  to  give  a  series  of  drill  lessons  from  a  spelling-book 
or  other  selected  list  in  the  first  year,  to  give  short  drill  exercises  weekly 
throughout  the  coiurse,  or  to  drill  from  time  to  time  as  the  need  is.  One 
school  devotes  ten  minutes  each  day  for  four  years.  Another  teaches 
fourteen  rules  in  the  first  term.  Still  others  report  occasional  contests, 
''Blimder  Books,"  a  dictionary  prize  at  graduation  to  the  best  speller, 
"co-operation  of  all  teachers,"  "special  classes  for  the  weaker  brethren," 
"five  words  a  day,"  "special  drills  in  ccmmiercial  classes,"  "a  spelling  list 
compiled  by  the  school,"  etc.  The  subject  is  evidently  a  live  one,  for 
several  writers  speak  with  fervor  of  the  fact  that  a  sensible  spelling-book 
is  used,  that  pupik  are  marked  down  severely  for  errors,  that  "no  pupil 
is  permitted  [sic\  to  pass  from  the  first  year  to  the  second  until  he  can 
spell,"  or  that  spelling  is  taught,  not  merely  tested.  Others  say  simply 
that  all  teachers  are  required  to  set  up  a  high  ideal  of  accuracy  and  to  be 
instant  in  season  and  out. 

Other  mechanical  matters  receive,  on  the  whole,  less  attention, 
though  the  attitude  toward  them  corresponds  to  that  just  explained  as 
manifested  in  the  case  of  spelling.  A  few  schook  have  form  sheets,  or 
guides  to  the  preparation  of  manuscript,  and  they  report  practice  in 
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proofreading.    One  or  two  teach  standard  business  forms  in  all  fburtli- 
year  classes. 

Mythology  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  histcsy 
teacher.  When  it  is  taught  in  the  En^ish  classes,  the  work  takes  one  ai 
three  forms.  Either  a  series  of  lessons  is  given  with  the  aid  of  a  text- 
book like  Gayley — this  is  the  rule  in  California — or  certain  riaasks, 
particularly  the  Odyssey,  are  read  and  the  myth  stories  learned  in  an 
appropriate  context,  or  the  myths  are  made  the  subjects  of  oral  and 
written  compositions  as  the  allusions  in  the  reading  require.  Of  oounc 
many  teachers  merely  cause  their  pupils  to  memorize  such  brief  explana- 
tions of  mythical  allusions  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  iqq>ended  by 
the  editor  of  the  annotated  classic  in  hand.  This  can  hardly  be  called 
"teaching"  the  myths. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the  use  of  modem  books  and 
periodicals  in  the  classroom,  hence  the  answers  to  question  ao  are  <rf 
q)ecial  interest.  Some  of  the  writers  took  the  question  to  mean  volun- 
tary reading,  or  outside  reading  in  general,  and  did  not  HT<ttingiii<th 
between  classics  and  modems,  but  it  is  dear  that  the  coimtry  as  a  whoiit 
has  accq>ted  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  general  reading  of  h^i- 
school  pupils.  Of  the  different  sections,  the  South  is  most  backward  or 
conservative  in  this  respect. 

References  to  magazines  appear  in  the  reports  far  less  often  than 
references  to  books,  and  a  few  writers  declare  that  time  spent  on  periodi- 
cals is  mostly  wasted.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  schools  conduct 
regular  courses  for  a  semester  more  or  less  in  current  literature.  The 
common  practice  is  to  send  the  pupils  to  the  magazines  for  material  to 
be  presented  in  oral  composition  exercises.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  proper  guidance  and  criticism  always  accompany,  or  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  standards  results.  Extensive  provision  in  the  school  library  is 
sometimes  made  for  this  work;  one  school  reports  fifteen  and  another 
thirty  as  the  number  of  periodicals  subscribed  for. 

Guidance  in  choice  of  recent  books  seems  to  be  largely  inddeotai  to 

the  class  discussion  of  literary  masterpieces,  and  is  declared  by  some  not 

worth  while.    It  is,  however,  a  common  practice  to  provide  printed  or 

other  lists  of  books  for  general  reading,  and  these  indude  late  books.    A 

certain  amount  of  such  reading— from  two  to  eight  books  a  year — is 

luired  by  many  schools.    At  stated  times  the  pupils  report  on  the 

)ks  they  have  read  and  compare  their  impressions  of  various  authors. 

rmal  written  reviews  are  apparently  not  popular. 

Among  the  plans  in  use  is  that  of  organizing  the  members  of  a  class 
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into  a  sort  of  newspaper  staff.  The  editors  give  out  assignments  and 
gather  the  contributions  into  a  sort  of  "Review  of  Reviews." 

Work  in  modem  authors  requires,  of  course,  ample  library  facilities. 
It  appears  that  this  need  is  rapidly  being  met.  Over  thirty  schools  have 
libraries  of  from  three  to  eight  thousand  volumes,  with  trained  librarians 
in  charge,  and  many  others  manage  through  the  aid  of  regular  teachers 
and  student  assistants  to  conduct  the  work.  Co-operation  with  the 
public  library  is  emphasized  in  many  reports.  A  large  number  have 
this,  while  others  regret  the  lack  of  it.  Here  and  there  pupils  are  being 
trained  to  use  card  catalogues  and  other  library  devices,  both  as  readers 
themselves  and  as  guides  to  others.  In  a  few  instances  library  training 
is  credited  in  the  school  course. 

Another  of  the  newer  features  of  the  English  work  is  dramatics. 
This  generally  takes  the  form  either  of  the  class  play  or  the  performances 
of  a  dub  or  society.  Yet  some  schools  recognize  the  possibility  of  acting 
out  scenes  or  simple  plays  in  the  classroom,  and  give  the  pupib  oppor- 
tunity so  to  treat  standard  works  or  to  prepare  versions  for  themselves. 
When  nothing  more  is  attempted,  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  read  the 
dialogue  in  character.  A  few  schools  maintain  special  departments  of 
oral  expression,  to  which  dramatic  work  is  left.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  play  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the  very  tangible  one  of  raising 
money  for  the  library  or  some  other  object. 

Literary  and  other  clubs,  usually  imder  faculty  supervision,  are  now 
common.  Various  limitations  are  imposed,  such  as  a  number  of  members 
that  must  not  be  exceeded,  competitive  systems  of  admission,  school 
standing,  senior  or  other  class  membership,  etc.  A  few  schools  report 
general  activities  in  the  nature  of  mock  trials,  school  senates,  and  the 
like.  The  justification  of  clubs  is  said  to  be  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of  team  play,  training  in  social  life,  supplementing  of  regular  English  and 
other  lessons,  and  similar  purposes. 

The  problem  of  co-operation  of  all  departments  in  the  teaching  of 
English  has  not  been  widely  dealt  with.  The  question  as  to  how  it  is 
secured  was  left  unanswered  by  one-third  of  the  schools  reporting,  while 
about  fifty  others  say  pointedly  that  they  have  not  or  cannot  secure 
satisfactory  co-operation.  The  means  usually  employed  is  the  regular 
teachers'  meeting  and  in  some  cases  special  conferences.  A  few  principals 
give  specific  directions,  which  must  be  followed.  Nine  writers  say  that 
the  names  of  those  deficient  in  English  are  reposed  by  all  teachers  and 
special  work  in  English  is  provided  for  them.  Five  state  that  all  teachers 
are  required  to  deduct  from  the  marks  on  written  work  for  mistakes  in 
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and  spdfio^  wliflc  a  Eke  msBfacr  icpart  the  gnri^g  of  credit  ior 
papas  ptcpiifcd  iar  other  dcpaxtBcnts.  Tweatf-m  schools  hsve 
fstahBAfd  the  cmslkam  of  hok&ig  popik  iar  mocmxj,  drararw,  and 
correctDCM  in  an  dasKs.  Nineteen  dedaie  thcj  have  no  dttcoitj  in 
the  matter  becagr  of  the  willingness  of  the  fgjihfn  and  thecnceflent 

spirit  and  tZMfitkoS  of  the  SChooL      Amnag  riig^  ^mftrn^  m^iUL.%^ 

aid  reports  are  the  loDamiDgz   sobject-mattcr  of  ooBpoadon  dawn 
from  or  sopplied  by  other  subject  of  study;  oorrrbtion  with  history,  the 


dames  and  confer  with  other  teachers;  the  task  of  ^^■"M'g  good 
technique  is  shared  by  the  teachers  of  ancient  and  iiMwInit  langoagcs;  a 

cfawKng  i^'^mnmUft^  n«  «vfl|wratinn  i^  ntamtaiiM'J;   Sprffing  BstS,  KstS  of 

enofs,  and  lists  of  reading  are  made  out  by  aO  teachers;  cinxs  are 
sonunarized  by  other  dqMitments;  daas  advisees  are  required  to  assist; 
other  teachers  are  deficient  in  Fngtfdi  and  are  unabte  to  coHyente;  the 
school  course  is  laid  out  with  a  view  to  mrrriatinn;  there  is  but  one 
teacher.  On  the  u4iofe,  there  is  evident  a  strong  feefing  (rf  the  n^rmmJ^y 
of  co-operation  and  a  detcmunatian  to  secure  it. 

Local  conditions — conditions  of  piqAs,  that  is — do  not  determine  the 
English  course  in  a  laigefnctioo  of  the  schools.  Many  writeis  understand 
'^local  conditions"  to  mean  {xozimity  to  a  partimhr  coD^ge,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  or  other  educaticxi  board,  or  the  Uniform  Requirements^ 
and  in  sudi  cases,  of  which  there  were  many,  an  attitude  of  protest  was 
frequently  assumed.  More  than  a  third  of  the  reports,  however,  contain 
no  answer  to  the  question.  It  b  safe  to  say  that  few  courses  of  study  are 
written  with  spedal  reference  to  particular  rommnnitTfs  Even  when 
the  schod  f eeb  free,  the  tendency  b  to  follow  the  ffxample  of  others  or 
the  suggestions  of  the  cdlege  catalogues,  wbidi  must  necessarily  be 
generaL  The  miscdlaneous  items  leaned  &om  the  papers  include  the 
fdlowing:  the  literature  of  the  section  b  emphasized;  the  Oregon  TraU 
and  other  stories  of  pioneer  days  are  tau^t,  in  order  to  h^  the  piqub 
to  realize  the  histcny  of  their  state;  much  drill  in  oral  e^vession  b 
demanded  by  the  foreign  population;  separate  courses  are  provided  for 
different  classes  of  ptq>ils;  industrial  or  agricultural  subjects  are  chosen 
for  themes;  few  go  to  cdlege,  and  hence  all  b  done  that  b  possiUe  to 
secure  good  expression  and  wide  reading;  social  demands  hinder  the  wc^ 
of  the  ptq)ik;  speddl  courses  are  provided  for  those  obliged  to  leave 
school  at  the  close  of  the  second  year;  free  textbooks  furnished  on  con- 
tract hinder  choice  of  reading;  the  pupib  are  theater-goers  and  hence 
the  play  b  a  good  point  of  departure;  lack  of  library  andoth^  equ^Mnent 
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hampers  the  work.  The  publication  of  a  number  of  courses  which  have 
been  evolved  out  of  particular  sets  of  conditions  is  desirable  and  would 
be  welcomed.  The  bibliography  below  contains  a  few  references  that 
are  of  value  in  this  connection. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  IlfJRROVEMENT 

The  invitation  to  add  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  English 
course  in  the  schools  was  accepted  by  three  score  of  the  correspondents. 
These  have  been  roughly  grouped  as  appl3ring  to  the  course  itself  and  the 
administration  of  it,  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  college,  the  com- 
position work,  the  literature  studies  and  home  reading,  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  miscellaneous. 

"The  important  thing  about  our  work  b  the  fact  that  it  b  planned  from 
kindergarten  through  the  High  School.  The  whole  course  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  head  of  the  English  department.  This  seems  to  me  absolutely 
essential  to  the  best  sort  of  work." 

"Make  the  public  realize  the  problem  and  make  them  assbt  rather  than 
find  fault.  Teachers  must  vitalize  the  English  work.  Of  course,  smaller 
classes  and  more  time  are  necessary." 

"The  English  course  should  have  four  periods  per  week  for  every  term. 
The  lists  of  books  should  be  so  large  and  so  comprehensive  that  choice  can  be 
made  to  meet  local  conditions.  Oral  expression  should  be  emphasized  more 
than  at  present." 

"I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  literature  b  much  more 
important  than  the  sort  of  work  required  nowadays.  We  are  tied  up  to  state 
requirements.    As  it  b  we  cannot  fill  in  because  of  lack  of  time." 

"We  are  hoping  for  such  changes  in  requirements  and  credit  as  will  make 
oral  English  work  possible  in  the  small  high  schoob  of  thb  state." 

"Is  not  the  changing  of  teachers  every  two  years  bad  for  the  schoob  ?" 

"(i)  Education  of  teachers:  most  of  them  have  to  be  taught  Aow  and  wAo/ 
to  teach.  (3)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ^^im:*^/^  of  grammar  b  absolutely 
necessary  and  has  been  too  much  neglected.  (3)  A  love  of  reading,  not 
necessarily  of  standard  books,  should  be  striven  for." 

"We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  allowed  for 
the  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays." 

"Please  take  up  the  general  subject  of  standardization  of  English  virtues 
and  faults.  When  b  it  reasonable  that  certain  errors  should  be  eliminated 
before  promotion  b  made  to  the  next  grade?" 

"A  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  have  small  classes  in  English. 
More  time  should  be  given  to  theme  writing." 

"The  School  adminbtration  would  like  absolute  freedom  in  determining 
the  course  in  English.    AU  pupib  should  be  required  to  give  the  time  actually 
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allotted  to  English,  and  higher  schools  should  accept  such  pupils  on  certificate, 
after  inquiring  about  the  grade  of  the  secondary  school." 

''One  of  the  main  causes  of  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  passed 
from  the  grammar  schoob  to  the  high  school  on  a  general  average,  so  that  a 
pupil  may  reach  the  high  school  who  has  never  passed  a  term  of  English.  The 
high  school  requires  a  passing  average  in  every  subject." 

"  I  hope  the  Conmiittee  will  do  all  it  can  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  an 
early,  thorough  drill  in  the  very  fundamentals.  The  discipline  of  thoroughness 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  "  culture."    Make  English  as  practical  as  possible." 

''We  have  here  a  strong  commercial  course  and  a  good  manual  training 
course.  The  conmierdal  students  in  the  final  term  have  business  composition 
instead  of  regular  composition  work.  They  take  literature  with  academic 
students.    We  require  only  five  terms  of  English  in  the  manual  course." 

"Business  and  industrial  demands  are  insistent.  So  are  the  influences  of 
local  schools,  normal  schoob,  and  imiversity." 

"  Pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  prindpab  and  superintendents 
to  bring  it  about  that  classes  in  English  shall  be  smaller  and  that  more  English 
teachers  shall  be  provided.  Every  department  in  the  high  school  receives  more 
aid  and  attention  than  the  English  department,  due  to  ignorance  I  believe." 

"The  course  would  provide  for  more  composition  work  if  the  time  of  the 
teachers  permitted." 

"I  cannot  fill  out  the  inclosed  blanks  for  the  English  course,  as  we  have  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of  days  each  week  to  be  given  to  each 
branch  of  the  work.  The  arrangement  depends  on  the  individual  teacher,  who 
tries  to  adapt  her  work  to  immediate  conditions  and  needs." 

"Make  less  of  required  work  and  allow  a  greater  freedom  of  choice  to  meet 
local  situations." 

"The  range  of  reading  in  College  Entrance  Requirements  should  be  much 
broader,  including  many  more  books  than  it  does  at  present." 

"  (i)  We  should  like  to  have  a  systematic  study  of  granmiar  during  the  last 
year.  (2)  We  should  like  to  have  professional  instruction  in  oral  expression 
throughout  the  four  years.  (3)  We  need  more  opportunity  for  personal 
conference  work  with  students." 

"English  classes  should  be  smaller.  English  teachers  should  have  com- 
petent assbtants  for  the  correction  of  themes." 

"The  course  should  be  modernized  and  time  given  to  current  literature. 
The  course  should  be  made  more  practical  and  less  theoretical." 

"Most  courses  of  study  require  big  doses  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the 
hbtory  of  English  literature  imcorrelated,  so  that  the  pupil  looks  upon  each 
study  as  an  end  in  itself  and  swallows  each  wholesale.  Most  courses  also 
require  a  little  of  each  kind  of  composition  every  term,  so  that  in  no  term  does 
the  pupil  get  anything  but  a  confused  idea  of  the  several  kinds.  Our  course 
is  planned  otherwise." 
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"English  in  the  grammar  grades  ought  to  be  supervised  as  music  and 
manual  training  are." 

"The  Fourth  year  work  is  too  difficult.  Let  us  have  a  freer  hand  in 
teaching  argument." 

"I  believe  in  teaching  literature  for  power  instead  of  mere  knowledge;  in 
more  certification  for  college  entrance;  in  more  required  participation  in 
associations  of  English  teachers." 

"Where  college  requirements  do  not  predetermine,  we  do  something 
entirely  different — a  great  deal  of  reading  and  little  intensive  work.  *  College 
preparatory  English'  is  a  course  in  writing.  I  believe  a  course  in  reading  is 
more  fundamental  to  mind,  to  character,  to  life.  Therefore,  I  stress  it  more. 
I  think  its  effects  will  last  longer.  Whether  they  can  be  tested  accurately  or 
surely  I  do  not  know.  Information  can  be  tested  by  examination;  so  can  skill 
in  analysis  of  structure.  But  can  a  heightened  interest  in  books  and  life  ?  I 
hope  to  work  out  some  exercises  to  show  growth  in  discrimination  and  sensi- 
tiveness to  form." 

"Secure  a  good  certificate  plan  for  college  entrance,  make  clear  just  what 
efficiency  means,  and  outline  in  what  way  schools  can  attain  it.  The  rest  will 
be  easy." 

"In  my  experience  the  great  dislike  for  English  is  due  to  too  much  stress  on 
classics  that  have  hardly  any  appeal  to  high-school  students.  Instead  of  Burke 
I  would  read  present  living  orators,  etc.  We  spend  too  much  time  on  Milton's 
shorter  poems.    We  are  teaching  English  as  a  dead  language." 

"In  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  we  encourage  the  writing  of  reports 
concerning  lectures,  fires,  ball  games,  railroad  accidents,  and  railroad  and 
mining  devices." 

"To  my  mind  the  need  is  for  shorter  themes  daily.  The  major  part  of  the 
work  should  be  oral  instead  of  written  (though  none  the  less  thoroughly  worked 
out).  More  thoughtful  reading  instead  of  too  detailed  study  would  lead  to 
better  results." 

"We  are  interested  in  the  possibility  of  laboratory  work  in  English.  We 
desire  four  years  of  required  English  and  better  co-operation  of  departments, 
especially  in  the  equal  sharing  of  certain  burdens  that  belong  to  us  all,  that  we 
may  have  time  for  the  history  of  literature  and  the  clearer  development  of 
framework  in  composition  as  well." 

"Theme  work  consists  in  part  of  reports  required  in  other  departments." 

"English  work  should  emphasize  more  magazine  reading  and  current  life 
about  lis.  We  do  this  as  much  as  we  can  through  compositions  and  oral 
reports.  But  I  am  often  confronted  with  the  pupils'  ignorance  of  the  great 
authors  and  events  of  the  day.  This  is  so  partly  because  teachers  think  current 
literature  not  proper  for  children  but  chiefly  because  there  b  lack  of  time." 

"For  instance,  when  a  birthday  celebration  like  Riley's  just  past  or  the 
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pi^>ers  and  magazineft  or  a  lecture  from  the  school  i^tf orm  calls  attention  to 
an  author  or  a  book,  the  teacher  emphasizes  the  value  of  that  author  or  book. 
Sometimes  prize  money  earned  by  a  study  room  is  implied  to  the  purdiase  <A 
suitable  modem  hocks  to  be  read  in  that  room." 

"The  school  library  is  supported  partly  by  student  contributions,  and  is 
managed  by  the  English  department.  Students  get  some  English  credit  for 
library  work.  We  have  a  filing  case  for  all  themes,  ^ere  they  are  k^t  till  a 
student  graduates.    Then  he  can  have  them  all  if  he  wishes." 

"By  a  system  of  library  lessons  at  the  banning  of  the  year,  we  try  to 
acquaint  the  girls  with  the  card  catalogue  and  the  method  of  classification  and 
arrangement.  Each  girl  is  given  a  number  of  slips  that  require  search  in 
different  parts  of  the  library  and  also  send  her  to  the  catalogue  for 
bibliographies." 

"Each  year  at  least  three  books  of  Home  Reading  are  required:  (r) 
Church's  Iliad^  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Tom  Brawn  at  Rugby.  (3)  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Talisman  or  Woodstock.  (3)  Goldsmith  (Irving), 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Twice-Told  Tales.  (4)  Chaucer's  Prologue,  Damd 
Copperfield,  Henry  Esmond,  Sesame  and  Lilies." 

"It  would  aid  us  if  we  had  an  approved  list  of  modem  novds  that  would 
be  helpful  and  at  the  same  time  interesting.  Few  of  us  have  time  to  draw  up 
a  list  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  yotmg  persons." 

"Editions  of  modem  authors  suitable  for  school  use  are  needed." 

"The  commercial  course  does  not  allow  pupils  to  study  English  literature 
as  a  subject,  although  it  is  desired  by  parents  and  pupils.  I  feel  that  the  idea 
prevalent,  that  a  business  man  does  not  need  literature  other  than  business 
literature,  is  a  great  mistake." 

"Only  about  one-third  of  our  people  go  to  college.  So  we  require  wide 
reading  in  order  to  introduce  the  pupils  to  as  many  authors  as  possible." 

"Less  analytical  work  should  be  required.  Some  classics  are  unsatis- 
factory for  mixed  classes.  Texts  in  classics  should  have  notes  and  references 
at  foot  of  page.    Notes  should  answer,  not  ask,  questions." 

"  In  order  to  give  a  broader  and  more  interesting  course,  ^en  texts  are  not 
available  for  school  use,  we  have  bought  sets  of  thirty  books  for  dass  use — 
Ben  Hur,  Jordan's  Essays,  etc.    We  subscribe  for  thirty  periodicals." 

"I  found  by  private  inquiry  that  few  of  my  students  had  ever  read  any 
really  great  books.  I  have  tried  to  remedy  that  by  assigning  a  certain  amount 
of  collateral  reading,  selecting  works  that  would  fit  in  with  the  literature  studied 
that  term  but  trying  to  get  books  which  I  thought  would  interest  the  students 
as  well  as  be  good  for  them.  Occasionally  I  have  added  to  my  list  novels  by 
modem  authors,  but  I  have  tried  always  to  select  those  of  the  better  dass." 

"To  me  the  main  problem  seems  to  be  to  find  a  method  for  increasing 
library  facilities  and  the  amount  of  outside  reading." 

"The  first-year  girls  are  taught  how  to  use  the  library  card  index.  We 
require  supplementary  reading  of  all.    Each  must  read  a  certain  number  of 
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essays,  poems,  and  novels.  The  reading  is  entered  on  a  card  according  to  a 
varying  formula.  The  cards  are  filled  out  by  the  teacher.  Reports,  too,  are 
given  on  magazine  stories  and  articles  found  in  current  magazines." 

''Insist  that  colleges  shall  require  their  graduates  to  have  a  fair  com- 
mand of  speech,  so  that  teachers  of  all  branches  may  exemplify  good  usage  in 
their  own  classes.  No  other  kind  of  co-operation  from  other  departments 
avails  anything." 

"The  portion  of  women  to  men  who  teach  English  is  too  great.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  repellent  sentimentality  in  many  English  classrooms.  The 
average  English  course  is  intended  apparently  for  budding  Henry  van  Dykes 
and  not  for  the  somewhat  more  usual  Tom  Sawyers  and  Huckleberry  Finns." 

"Robert's  Rides  of  Order  is  taught  throughout  the  course.  One  national 
hymn  a  semester  must  be  committed  to  memory." 

"Students  are  advised  to  adopt  the  revised  spellings  of  the  Sin^>lified 
Spelling  Board.    Surely  this  ought  to  be  done  in  all  schools." 

"I  try  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that  the  class  work  is  theirs  not  mine,  and 
to  in^ire  enthusiasm  and  personal  initiative." 

"The  nomenclature  of  grammar  should  be  imiform." 

"Would  it  not  be  possible  to  introduce  the  study  of  Bible  stories?  The 
ignorance  of  the  students  is  profound." 

"We  have  an  English  twenty,  chosen  from  the  entire  school  in  May  of  each 
year  according  to  excellence  in  English  (recitation,  theme,  debating,  etc.). 
These  twenty  compete  for  prizes.  This  stimulates  to  all-round  work  in 
English." 

TYPES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  reader  may  judge  from  the  answers  which  have  been  summarized 
as  to  whether  there  are  at  present  distinct  types  of  organization  of  high- 
school  English  in  this  coimtry.  As  a  recent  writer  has  declared,  there  is 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  American  secondary  school.  This  is  due, 
without  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  secondary  school  has  been  in  reality 
a  preparatory  school  rather  than  a  school  for  the  continuation  of  a 
common-school  education.  Except  as  agricultural  or  industrial  or 
mercantile  interests  have  here  and  there  made  themselves  felt,  the  aim 
has  been  general  culture  by  means  of  the  several  disciplines  long  identified 
with  a  college  education  so  far  as  these  could  be  introduced  into  an 
institution  for  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It 
is  imnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  differences  between  the  schools  of  the 
East  and  West  on  the  one  hand  and  the  North  Central  states  on  the  other. 
The  latter  profess  to  a  greater  freedom  and  doubtless  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  it.  Yet  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  schools  of  these  various  sections 
does  not  present  wide  variation.    The  main  difference  seems  to  be  that 
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THE  PITY  OF  rr 

"We  have  our  next  debate  Friday,"  announced  my  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  moping  in  from  school. 

"Good!  What  is  the  question ?" 

"American  ships  should  pay  half-duties  for  passing  through  the 
Panama  canal.    Wish  I  wasn't  in  debating!" 

Imagine  it! 

Here  is  a  boy,  not  yet  in  the  high  school,  who  is  expected  to  develop 
interest  in  debating  and  public  speaking  by  wrestling  with  a  question 
that  would  require  severe  work  from  college  students. 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  youngster  of  his  age  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  know,  except  in  an  extremely  general  way,  the  matters  at 
issue  in  the  dispute  over  the  canal  dues.  They  are,  besides,  matters 
that  depend  largely  on  principles  of  international  law,  the  facts  of  recent 
treaty  negotiation,  and  the  like,  that  the  boys  can  read  up  on  only  with 
excessive  expenditure  of  time.  Further,  much  of  the  matter  they  would 
read  could  scarcely  be  comprehensible  to  them;  it  presupposes  too  much. 

No  wonder  that  so  many  children  learn  to  dislike  school  work.  No 
one  can  do  tasks  that  are  beyond  him,  and  develop  interest  in  his  work. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  us  give  the  children  exercises,  prob- 
lems, tasks,  subjects,  that  are  fitted  to  their  years.  Then  the  fault  b 
theirs  if  they  do  not  learn  and  develop. 

But  the  pity  of  killing  the  schoolboy's  interest  by  laying  out  prob- 
lems, even  the  nature  of  which  he  cannot  comprehend!  The  folly  of 
compelling  boys  to  be  vague,  superficial,  bombastic — of  leading  them  to 
think  that  bold  assertion  is  proof — of  training  them  to  depend  on  gener- 
alities and  "bunk"! 

Better  one  thing  the  pupil  can  do  thoroughly  than  a  cartload  of 

pretentious  exercises.  Robert  W.  Neal 

Massachusetts  Agsicuitusal  College 
Amherst,  Mass. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ''English  Journal'': 

I  have  read  with  great  interest,  great  delight,  in  fact,  the  article 
in  the  January  n\miber  of  the  English  Journal  on  "Oral  English  in 
College."    Those  who  have  read  the  article  will,  no  doubt,  know  that 
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Mr.  Ck^p  has  not  confined  his  discussion  to  college  English  alone,  but 
has  made  some  very  significant  statements  concerning  the  use  of  oral 
English  in  the  secondary  schools. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortunetobear  the  brunt  of  organizing  a  course 
in  English  for  our  secondary  school.  The  thing  which  we  have  most 
complimented  ourselves  upon  is  the  effectiveness  of  our  oral  composition 
work,  for  the  pmposes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clapp,  and  for  others  besides. 
To  be  brief,  we  are  making  oral  composition  the  basis  of  all  written 
work.  Everything  which  teachers  of  English,  teachers^  I  said,  try  so 
desperately  to  have  expressed  on  paper,  we  teach  directly  by  means  of 
oral  work. 

In  our  first  year  in  composition  there  is  very  little  writing  and  a 
great  deal  of  talking.  In  our  second  year,  there  is  more  talking,  required 
and  directed  talking,  mind  you,  and  some  writing.  And  even  in  our 
advanced  composition  we  teach  the  essentials  of  form  and  arrangement 
through  oral  composition. 

We  have  a  sure  basis,  from  the  standpoint  of  appercq)tion,  when  we 
have  our  yoimg  students  begin  with  oral  work;  for  of  course,  they  all 
talk.  Our  chief  care  is  to  make  their  work  seem  natural  and  informal. 
When  we  get  them  started  to  talking,  their  eagerness  is  sufiident  for 
all  purposes  of  instruction.  We  have  only  to  hold  the  reins  and  guide 
them.    Whither  and  how  do  we  guide  them  ? 

After  a  boy  has  acquired  confidence  enough  in  himself  to  speak  out 
freely,  it  is  but  a  step  to  show  him  that  his  remarks  are  more  effective 
when  given  form  and  order.  As  we  make  narrations  the  basis  of  our 
early  work,  his  first  step  toward  technique  will  be  to  learn  that  his 
classmates  and  his  teacher  understand  him  better  when  he  prefaces  his 
accoimts  by  giving  the  time,  place,  persons,  and  some  of  the  dromi- 
stances  of  them.  And  there  you  have  it.  Is  he  not  speaking  the  narra- 
tive which  it  takes  hours  to  drill  into  him  by  the  red-ink  method  ?  Then 
we  lead  him  on  to  using  descriptions  in  his  talks,  in  which  we  quickly 
prove  that  his  audience  is  better  able  to  picture  his  images  if  he  gives 
first  a  fundamental  image — although  we  should  feel  strongly  inclined 
to  assassinate  any  visitor  who  called  it  by  that  name  before  our  young 
students. 

This  method  is  used  in  the  paragraph;  it  is  used  in  exposition  and 
argjoment;  it  is  used  in  the  long  theme.  In  this  part  the  class  does 
"team  work,"  wherein  each  is  orally  shown  how  to  connect  his  para- 
graph to  that  of  the  student  who  precedes  him.  It  takes  one  recitation 
to  teach  the  idea  of  the  setting,  one  for  the  fimdamental  image,  one  for 
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coherence,  one  for  unity,  and  one  for  emphasis.  After  a  few  days  of 
oral  practice,  we  tell  the  boys  they  have  been  speaking  themes,  and  that 
now  they  should  write  them.  And  there  is  no  failure  in  transmitting 
the  method  to  paper. 

We  use  oral  composition  to  teach  written  composition,  because  it 
is  quicker,  for  e^ery  student  hears  the  instruction,  and  gets  it  orally 
from  the  teacher,  and  corrects  the  fundamentals  of  technique  on  the 
spot.  We  use  it  for  the  same  purpose  because  it  saves  work.  Where 
before  this  we  labored  through  a  good  half-dozen  themes,  trying  to  make 
a  beginning,  now  we  have  a  first  effort  and  a  first  draft  better  than  a 
seventh  effort  and  a  second  draft  with  the  old  way.  We  use  it  because 
it  is  more  effective.  ''It  is  possible,"  we  have  vainly  said  in  the  past 
that's  gone,  "for  every  student  to  write  formally  correct  themes." 
And  it  was;  but  now  formally  correct  themes  come  easily,  and  all  the 
students  write  them. 

Need  I  mention  the  increase  in  fluency,  the  poise,  the  change  of 
attitude  toward  that  old  bugbear  of  a  composition  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
say  that  by  means  of  our  new  method  we  have  whole  classes  of  helpful 
little  critics,  who  eagerly,  not  shamefacedly,  jot  down  in  their  notebooks 
the  slips  in  speech  to  which  their  classmates  call  attention  ?  Does  it 
sotmd  probable  when  I  say  our  students  are  practically  free  from  common 
grammatical  blunders  after  a  year  of  such  teaching?  It  may  not 
sound  so,  but  it  is  more  than  probable;  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

Yes,  Mr.  Clapp,  "oral  composition  will  replace  much  of  the  written 

composition  now  taught  in  the  high-school  course."    And  the  written 

composition  will  be  better  for  it.    Literary  appreciation  will  be  deeper 

and  truer;  the  language  of  our  students  will  more  nearly  approach  the 

norm;   and  the  bugbear  of  our  English  work  will  pass  to  that  stage 

where  successful  composition  work  will  be  not  only  common  but  also 

required. 

Sincerely  yours, 

£.  £.  Chiles 
Manual  Trainimo  School 

WASmNGTON  UNivsssrrT 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATH>NAL  OOUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS 

OFENOJSH 

The  tfaird  mnniial  mffring  of  the  Xadooal  Comicfl  of  Tacbas  of 
Frt*gKA  wiD  be  held  in  OucagOy  November  27  to  29,  1913.  The  head- 
qnarten  and  place  of  mffting  wiD  be  the  Andkoriom  HoCd,  wfakh 
off  OS  ^>ecial  rates  to  those  attending  the  coovcntko. 

PROGRAM 

Friday,  November  28, 9:50  aji. 

Gaterid  Sessum,  BamqtiH  HaU,  Nimik  Floor. 
President's  Address:   The  Undefended  Gate— Fred  N.  Scott,  Uni- 
versity of  Midiigan. 
Language  SensihiKty— Joseph  Jastrow,  University  <rf  Wisrnnsin. 
The  Blight  of  Literary  Bookishness— Percival  Chubb,  Ethical  Culture 
Society,  St.  Lonu,  Mo. 

Friday,  November  28,  2:00  p.m. 

SECnOM  MEETINGS 

Normal-  and  EUmenlarySchool  Sectiom^aub  Room  No.  /,  Meaamime 

Floor. 

Chakmam:    Samuel  A.  Ltbch,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

What  Should  Elementary  and  Nwrnal  SdKX>ls  Do  in  R^ard  to  Teach- 
ing Simplified  Spelling  ?— Wnus  H.  Wilcox,  State  Nrnmal  Sdiool, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

How  Can  the  Teaching  of  English  CompositicHi  Be  Made  an  Incentive 
to  the  Acquisition  of  Ideas. — ^Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Director  of 
Elementary  Practice  Teaching,  Public  Schools,  Pittsbur;^,  Pa. 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Teaching  of  Conqxtsition  in 
Elementary  Schools — Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  University  of  Kansas. 

College  and  HighrSckool  Section 
Chairman:    Chabxes  W.  Kent,  University  of  Virginia 

The  Factors  Which  Should  Determine  the  College  Course  in  English — 
Joseph  V.  Denney,  Ohio  State  University.  Discussion:  Frank 
Aydelotte,  Indiana  University;  C.  C.  Certain,  EBgh  School, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Reorganization  of  the  High-School  Course  in  English — Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee.  Discussion:  John  C.  Hanna, 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111.;  George  B.  Aiton, 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Old  and  the  New  in  Literature  Teaching — 0.  J.  Stevenson,  The 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Public  Speaking  Section 
Chairman:    Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  University  of  Michigan 

Public  Speaking  in  High  School  in  Relation  to  the  English  Courses — 

Emma  J.  Breck,  Oakland  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal.    Discussion: 

Clarion  W.  Hardy,  Northwestern  University. 
Should  Oral  English  in  High  School  Be  Given  Separate  Credit? — 

Edward  J.  Eaton,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Discussion:  Eimer  W.  Smith,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
Some    Suggested    Reforms    in    Intercoll^;iate    Debating — ^Rollo    L. 

Lyman,  University  of  Chicago.    Discussion:   Charles  H.  Wool- 

bert,  University  of  Illinois. 
College  Courses  in  Public  Speaking — ^Robert  I.  Fulton,  Ohio  Wes- 

leyan  University.    Discussion:   Haldor  B.  Gislason,  University 

of  Minnesota. 

Library  Section 
Chairman:    Willis  H.  Kexr,  Kansas  State  Normal  School 

Live  English  Teaching:  What  It  Does  for  the  Library — ^J.  W.  Searson 

Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
The  Case  for  the  Definite  Training  of  Prospective  Teachers  in  the  Use 

and  Knowledge  of  Books  and  Libraries — ^Irene  Warren,  School 

of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Essentials  in  the  Correlation  of  Library  and  Student — 

(a)  The   School  Library,  Martha  Wilson,  State  Supervisor  of 
School  Libraries,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(6)  The  High-School  Library,  Florence  M.  Hopkins,  Librarian  of 
Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(c)  The  College  Library,  L.  L.  Dickerson,  Librarian  of  Grinnell 

College. 

(d)  The  University  Library,  speaker  to  be  suppUed. 
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FsiDAYy  November  28, 6:15  p.m. 

The  Annual  Dinner.  Addresses  by  Chasles  W.  Kemt,  Univeisity  of 
Yiigmia;  Mss.  Henry  Hulst,  Coitral  Hi^  Sdux^  Graxid  Ra^ds, 
Mich.;   J.  Milton  O'Neill,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

CONFERENCE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  LOCAL  ASSOdATIOl^ 

Topic:  Co-operation  in  Solving  Current  English  Problems.  Leaders: 
Edwin  Fairley,  New  York  City  Association;  Harry  G.  Paul, 
Illinois  Association;  Edwin  Mms,  Nashville  Association. 

Saturday,  November  29,  9:00  A.M. 
General  Session,  Banquet  Ball,  Ninlk  Floor 

FINAL  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

a)  Articulation  of  the  Elementary  with  the  High-School  Course  in 

English — Ernest  C.  Noyes,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

b)  Home  Reading  for  Hi^-School  Pupils— Herbert  Bates,  New  YoriL 

City. 

c)  Uniform  Granunatical  Terminology — Gertrude  Buck,  Poughkeq>- 

sie,  New  York.    Discussion:  William  Bishop  Owen,  Chicago,  IIL 

REPORTS  OF  PROGRESS  BY  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

a)  Equipment  for  English  Work — ^VmciL  C.  Coulter,  Warrensbuig, 

Mo. 

b)  Pedagogical  Investigation — ^Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  Greencastle, 

Ind. 

c)  English  in  the  Coimtry  Schools — ^Walter  Barnes,  Glenville,  W.Va. 

d)  School  and  College  Pla)rs— Thacher  Guild,  Urbana,  HI. 

e)  The  Preparation  of  High-School  Teachers  of  English — Franklin 

T.  Baker,  New  York  City. 
/)  The  Preparation  of  College  Teachers  of  English— James  F.  Hosic, 
Chicago,  HI. 

NOTES 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening  at  7:30  o'clock  in  the  South  Parlor.    The  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  Friday  afternoon  at  4:30 
^ock  in  the  South  Room,  Ninth  Floor.    Admission  to  this  session  will 
)y  membership  card.    The  new  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  imme- 
ely  after  the  dinner  on  Friday  evening  in  the  South  Parlor.     Mem- 
^  of  the  Council  are  asked  to  extend  the  notice  of  the  convention. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  I912-I3 

Presideni — ^Fred  N.  Scott,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

First  Vice-President — Grace  M.  Shepherd,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Second  Vice-Presideni — ^Ernest  C.  Noyes,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Secretary — ^James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago,  HI. 

Treasurer — Harry  K.  Bassett,  Madison,  Wis. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Adah  G.  Grandy,  Highland  Park,  111. 
Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  Lawrence,  Elan. 
Lemuel  A.  Pittenger,  Kent,  Ohio. 
The  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  ASSOCIATION  OF 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

I.  NAME 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  North  Dakota  Association 
of  English  Teachers. 

n.  OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  foster  good-fellowship, 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  school  and  college  work  in  English  in 
North  Dakota,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 

m.  OFFICERS 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
previously  named  officers  and  two  others  to  be  chosen  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Association 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

The  duties  of  these  officers  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  performed  by 
such  officers. 

IV.  MEETINGS 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  Executive  Com- 
mittee, at  the  written  request  of  ten  members. 
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mnnhfis  pfqcnt  at  any  regular  mccring.  pgosridcd  that 
has  been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Eiecutive  Cf— niittr  at  least 
month  prior  to  the  meeting  and  has  been  appiotedby 


In  the  letter  from  the  Committee  on  Elementanr  School  FngKA 
to  ocganizations  affiKatfd  with  the  Xatiooai  Cooncfl,  pphKArd  m  the 
JoMnud  last  month,  mention  was  made  of  a  plan  for  formiqg  local  oi^gan- 
izations  of  elementaiy  and  other  English  tearhcrs  in  afBKatinn  with 
state  ocganizations  and  through  them  with  the  Xatiooai  Cooncfl,  as  now 
being  under  trial  in  Kansas-  The  substance  of  that  plan  is  as  foDows: 
The  state  association  <rf  English  tearhcrs  invites  nisliiig  or  ncwlj 
formed  local  ocganizaticxis  into  membership  on  pajrment  of  an  aflSIia- 
tkm  fee  of  two  doOaiSy  idiich  is  su{^x)sed  to  represent  a  local  member- 
ship of  at  least  twen^;  thou^  the  actual  membershq>  may  of  oomse 
be  less  or  greater.  Sudi  organizaticHis  are  entitled  to  representation 
at  all  btisiness  meetings  of  the  state  association  by  <xie  ddegUe  for  each 
twen^  members;  their  members  are  included  in  the  total  membcrslup 
of  the  state  association,  and  are  therd^y  entitled  to  all  the  {vivil^es  of 
affiliated  membershq>  in  the  National  Councfl  of  Teadiers  of  English, 
Conversely,  the  National  Councfl  <x  any  of  its  committees,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Committee  on  Elementary  School  English,  may  reach  these  local 
organizatioos  by  way  of  the  state  association,  and  ask  for  special  infor- 
mation or  assistance. 


REVIEWS 


A  MANUAL  FOR  WRITERS' 

For  scholars  and  business  men,  by  a  scholar  and  a  business  man. 
Manly  and  Powell's  Manual  should  be  of  great  service.  It  gives  con- 
cisely but  clearly  helpful  suggestions  on  the  expression  of  thought, 
and  authoritative  information  upon  practices  in  printing.  Of  its 
twelve  chapters,  the  first  seven  are  given  up  to  writing,  the  last  five 
to  the  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  publication  of 
articles  and  books.  The  first  chapter,  twenty-five  pages  specifically 
on  '^  English  Composition,"  is  the  most  sensible  rhetoric  in  miniature 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  notes  that  follow,  on  granmiar,  diction, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and  italidzation,  are  exactly  what  every 
man  at  all  doubtful  of  his  knowledge  in  these  matters  needs  to  have  at 
hand.  The  chapter  on  "Letter-Writing"  answers  every  practical 
question  that  could  be  asked  about  the  subject;  it  is  too  dogmatic  for 
my  taste,  especially  in  regard  to  personal  letters,  but  that  is  a  detail. 
As  for  the  second  half  of  the  book,  including  the  index,  its  accuracy 
and  definiteness  are  hardly  short  of  marvelous.  There  are  two  books 
here  rather  than  one  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  scholar  has  much 
need  of  the  first  half,  or  the  business  man  of  the  second;  but  the  whole 
vol\mie  is  so  convenient  and  so  inexpensive  that  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  are  certain  to  thank  heaven  for  it. 

J.  W.  Linn 

UNivKRsrrY  or  Chicago 


A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  COMPOSITION 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  changes  in  methods  of 
teaching  English  composition  as  reflected  in  the  textbooks  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  The  old  Hill's  Rhetoric,  with  its  emphasis  upon 
correctness  in  words  and  sentences,  was  the  textbook  in  which  many 
teachers  of  today  were  trained.  Scott  and  Denny  in  their  various  books 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  paragraph.  Barrett  Wendell  robbed 
rhetoric  of  some  of  its  terrors  by  showing  that  its  many  precepts  were 

^A  Manual  for  Writers.  Covering  the  Needs  ol  Authors  for  Information  on  Rules 
of  Writing  and  Practices  in  Printing.  By  John  Matthews  Manly  and  John 
AsTHUK  Powell.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  19 13.  Pp.  viii+225. 
$1 .  25  net. 
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reducible  to  a  few  general  principles.  Within  the  past  few  years  half 
a  dozen  excellent  textbooks  have  appeared^  all  showing  the  influence 
of  earlier  books,  yet  with  such  modifications  and  differences  as  to  indi- 
cate a  healthy  ^irit  of  growth  in  this  important  field. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  many  of  these  recent  books  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  or  even  published  in  two  volumes.  In  the  days  when  all  high- 
school  textbooks  were  written  by  college  professors,  these  vrorks  were 
adapted  to  "the  pupil  of  high-school  age" — a  being  as  non-existent  as 
"  the  average  man."  High-school  teachers  know  that  the  boy  of  fourteen 
is  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  boy  of  eighteen,  and  frankly  recognize  this 
fact  by  preparing  separate  books. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  A  First  Book  of  Composition,  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs 
and  Isabel  McKinney  (Ginn  &  Co.).  It  is  intended  to  furnish  material 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  course.  It  does  this,  and  does  it  well. 
The  exercises  are  abundant,  and  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  developed 
in  actual  classroom  practice.  The  authors,  wisely,  have  not  attempted 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  rhetorical  theory:  they  have,  however,  omit- 
ted nothing  that  a  pupil  in  the  first  two  years  should  know.  But  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  really  gives  a  new  point  of 
view  for  teacher  and  pupil.  Instead  of  the  familiar  chapter  headings 
—"Narration,"  "Description,"  "Exposition,"  "Argument,"  "Words," 
Sentences,"  and  "Paragraphs" — ^we  have  "Sincerity,"  "Definiteness," 
Interest,"  "Unity,"  "Variety,"  "Clearness."  The  approach  is  not 
through  kinds  of  composition  but  through  qualities  of  style — qualities 
which  even  yoimg  pupils  can  comprehend,  and  whose  value  they  can 
appreciate.  With  this  as  a  starting-point,  they  are  led  to  the  princq)les 
of  pimctuation,  sentence-building,  the  use  of  words,  etc.  In  a  word, 
the  body  of  doctrine  presented  is  the  same  as  in  other  textbooks,  but 
it  is  developed  naturally  from  simple  principles  instead  of  being  set 
forth  in  the  usual  formal  order.    It  certainly  tempts  one  to  try  the 

new  method. 

B.  A.  Heydrick 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

[Mention  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere.] 

A  Course  in  Moral  Instruction  for  the  High  School.  By  Frank  Chapman 
Sharp.  2d  ed.  Paper.  Bulletin  No.  565  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin.   Price  xo  cents. 

Julius  Caesar:  A  High^chool  English  Leaflet.  By  Charles  M.  Stebbins. 
Brooklyn:  Stebbins  &  Co.    Price  10  cents. 
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Elsan  Primary  School  Reader.    Book  Four.    By  Wiliiah  H.  Elson.    Chi- 
cago: Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1913. 

The  Swallow  Book.    By  Dr.  Guiseppe  Pets^.    Rendered  into  English  by 
Ada  Walker  Camehl.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1913. 
Legends,  fables,  and  folk-songs  about  the  swallow. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  Ended 
June  JO,  igi2.  2  vols.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1913. 

The  Relations  of  Latin  and  English  during  the  Age  of  Milton.    By  Weldon  T. 

Myers.    Dayton,  Va.:  Ruebush-Elkins  Co. 

A  dissertation  accepted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Univernty  of  VirgiDia  as  fulfilling 
the  requirements  in  origbal  research  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhUoaophy. 

What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me?    By  C.  Aiphonso  Smuh.    Garden  City, 
N.Y.:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1913. 
A  very  readable  presentation  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  reading. 

The  Freshman  and  His  College,    By  Francis  Cummins  Lockwood.    Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  164.    I0.80. 

A  handbook  intended  to  aid  young  students  to  nuike  a  good  beginning  of  their 
college  life.  Twelve  well-known  authors  are  represented  by  complete  addresses  or 
essays. 

A  History  of  England.    By  Allen  C.  Thomas.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 

1913.    Pp.  650.    Maps  and  illustrations.    $1 .  50. 

Written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  Con- 
tinental relations  are  emphasized  in  order  to  give  as  complete  a  view  as  possible  to 
those  not  studying  general  history. 

Modem  American  Speeches.    By  Lester  W.  Boardman.    New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1913. 
Contents:  "True  Americanism,"  Schurz;  "The  New  South,"  Grady;  "America's 

Love  of  Peace,"  Hay;  "The  Pan-American  Spirit,"  Root. 

Elements  of  Composition  for  Secondary  Schools.    By  Henry  Seidel  Canby 

and  John  Baker  Qpdyke.    New  York:    Macmillan,  1913.    Pp.  593. 

$1.00  net. 
Elements  of  Literature  and  Composition.    By  L.  A.  Sherman.    Chicago: 

University  Pub.  Co.,  1911. 

A  complete  exposition  of  the  "Nebraska  method." 

Literary  Selections  from  Newman.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A  Sister 
of  Notre  Dame.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1913.    I0.60. 

The  High  School  Debate  Book.    By  £.  C.  Robbins.    2d  ed.    Chicago:  A.  C. 
licClurg  &  Co.,  191 3. 

Live  Language  Lessons,  Book  One  and  Book  Two.    By  Howard  R.  Driggs. 

Chicago:  University  Pub.  Co.,  1913. 

Not  misnamed,  the  books  are  remariuibly  interesting.  The  balance  between 
formality  and  formlessness  has  been  very  well  preserved. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  HARMONIZING  AESTHETIC  INTER- 
ESTS  WITH  THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL TREND  OF  OUR  TIMES' 


HERBERT  WYNFORD  HILL 
Univeisity  of  Nevada 


At  the  outset,  in  the  discussion  of  so  pretentious  a  subject  as  the 
harmonizing  of  aesthetic  interests  with  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial trend  of  our  times,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  up  some 
definitions  and  limitations.  The  aesthetic  interest  is  the  interest 
in  the  science  of  the  beautiful,  and  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  unintelligent  appreciation.  The  Indian  maiden  who  on  the 
streets  of  Reno  vies  with  the  New  York  divorcee  in  the  use  of  war 
paint  and  gaudy  costimie  possesses  a  strong  interest  in  the  beautiful 
but  comprehends  little  of  the  science.  Servant  girls,  children, 
savages  everywhere  have  a  desire  for  the  beautiful  but  satisfy  this 
desire  frequently  in  the  crudest  manner  imaginable.  Scientific 
interest  in  anything  comes  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race  only 
through  experience  and  development.  Now  interest  in  the  beauti- 
ful differs  from  interest  in  bugs  and  chemicals  only  in  that  it  is  more 
universal;  it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  other  fields. 
No  one  would  think  of  calling  an  interest  in  chemicals  or  bugs 
scientific  until  it  reached  the  point  of  intelligence.  No  more  should 
mere  interest  in  the  beautiful  be  spoken  of  as  aesthetic. 

The  problem  before  us  presupposes  a  conflict  between  two  fields 
of  interest,  that  including  the  commercial  and  industrial,  and  that 
including  the  aesthetic.    But  in  reality  there  is  not,  nor  can  there 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Salt  Lake  City, 

July  9,  1913. 
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be,  any  such  conflict  Art,  especially  poetry,  is  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  individual  may  understand  his  relationship  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  of  today.  And  through  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  the  individual  and  the  commonwealth 
acquire  the  means  and  leisure  to  pursue  the  study  of  art. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dte  the  case  of  Rome  or  of  (^eece  to 
call  to  mind  that  commercial  development  precedes  the  aesthetic. 
In  America  today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  industrial  and 
commercial  activity.  Factories  are  ^ringing  up,  railroads  and 
canals  are  lacing  the  cities  and  country,  agricultural  enterprises  are 
taking  the  place  of  farming,  the  professions  are  commercialized, 
even  teachers  are  demanding  hi^er  wages.  But  dose  \xpon  the 
heels  of  this  activity  comes  another.  Art  treasures  are  filling  our 
museums,  libraries  have  multiplied,  universities  have  increased  in 
number  and  wealth,  music  and  the  drama  are  liberally  supported. 

That  the  individual  must  throu^  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  his  ancestors,  win  the 
means  and  leisure  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  art,  is  painfully 
apparent  to  most  of  us.  Museums  may  be  free  except  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons,  orchestras  may  be  endowed,  books 
may  be  plentiful,  universities  may  aboimd,  but  how  many  have  the 
time  or  the  means  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  these  offerings  ?  I 
know  many  a  university  professor  who,  living  in  a  large  dty,  rarely 
goes  outside  the  beaten  path  between  his  classroom  and  his  home. 
One  such  boasted  to  me  that  he  had  been  down  town  only  twice  in 
a  year.  If  he  had  lived  in  a  small  town  where  he  had  been  forced 
to  go  to  the  post-office  for  mail,  his  sphere  would  have  been  larger. 

But  the  point  I  wish  most  to  emphasize  is  that  art,  eq>edally 
poetry,  is  the  chief  means  by  which  the  individual  may  come  to 
imderstand  his  own  relationship  to  the  commerdal  and  industrial 
activity  of  today.  It  is  through  art  that  we  may  become  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  The  final  test  of  an  art  product  is  its  power 
to  raise  the  individual  above  himself  and  his  own  petty  world  to  a 
plane  whence  he  may  view  things  in  their  true  perspective.  It 
matters  little,  if  at  all,  what  the  subject  may  be,  provided  the  artist 
carries  us  to  his  own  lofty  heights.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  on  a 
journey,  a  daisy,  a  ni^tingale,  or  a  portrait  may  serve  as  well  as 
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the  full  tide  of  life  presented  in  Othdlo  or  Hamlei.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  throu^  the  art  product  we  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  understand  their  significance  and  relationship,  and  comprehend 
the  part  we  play  in  the  afiFairs  of  life.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
that  the  poem  present  political  science  or  economics;  it  will  teach 
us  more  about  commerce  and  industry  by  furnishing  an  angle  from 
which  we  may  view  them  impartially.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton  are  today  our  three  leading  teachers  of  economy  as  well  as 
of  everything  else. 

I,  for  one,  have  no  patience  with  some  of  the  modem  educators 
who  are  constantly  crying  for  the  use  of  practical,  everyday  litera- 
ture in  our  schools.  Not  that  I  object  to  their  doctrine,  but  that  I 
criticize  their  selection.  Keats's  ''Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn"  teaches 
more  of  everyday  conduct  than  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox'  advice  to 
young  ladies,  and  almost  any  page  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  more  about 
society  than  Jack  London's  contributions  on  the  subject  to  the 
Simday  American.  It  all  depends  on  how  you  define  your  terms. 
The  other  evening  I  listened,  fascinated,  to  an  educator,  high  in  the 
ranks  of  his  profession,  denoimce  as  impractical  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects  in  our  schools  as  laying  carpets  and  hanging  wall  paper, 
and  advocate  literature  as  the  only  practical  subject.  The  audience 
was  not  in  the  least  astonished;  audiences  nowadays  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  hear  everyone  hold  to  his  own  subject  as  the  only  truly 
practical  that  such  a  presentation  is  accepted  as  the  natural  one. 
This  educator,  however,  having  made  so  excellent  a  beginning,  soon 
lost  himself  and  his  cause  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Whitman 
was  more  practical  than  Goldsmith. 

In  the  school  where  this  address  was  delivered,  the  principal 
encourages  the  practical  by  giving  credits  for  outside  work.  If  a 
girl  in  her  mother's  kitchen  makes  a  good  loaf  of  bread,  at  school 
she  receives  credit  in  ancient  history.  If  a  boy  delivers  groceries 
acceptably  he  receives  credit  in  geometry.  This  it  seems  should  be 
democratic  enough,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  hold  that  it 
would  be  fairer  to  give  credit  in  German  for  breadmaking  and  in 
economics  for  the  distribution  of  groceries. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  teacher  may  not  turn  the 
present-day  interest  in  commerce  and  industry  to  good  account  in 
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attracting  attention  to  poetry.  And  this  may  be  done  through 
selecting  subject-matter  directly  concerned  with  these  fields.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  choose  from  inferior  authors;  there  are  many 
poems  of  hi^  rank  which  deal  specifically  with  economic  problems. 
"The  Deserted  Village,"  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  Gray's 
"Elegy,"  and  many  others  may  be  presented  as  studies  in  eco- 
nomics. "The  Northern  Farmer"  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
value  of  money.  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  presents  many  inter- 
esting hints  as  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  written.  These  and  similar  poems  can  be  approached  from 
the  side  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  interest  so  aroused  will 
carry  the  student  throu^  to  more  vital  appreciation  and  under- 
standing. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  presented  in  the  poem 
may  be  compared  with  those  of  today.  It  is  essential  that  the 
student  secure  as  many  points  of  contact  as  possible  between  what 
is  presented  in  the  poem  and  what  he  observes  in  the  life  around 
him.  If  the  life  aroimd  him  is  dominated  by  commercial  and 
industrial  interests,  these  are  the  points  where  the  contact  may  most 
easily  be  secured.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  choice  of  American 
poetry  may  best  be  warranted.  The  teacher  must  build  on  the 
slender  foimdations  of  the  student's  knowledge  and  interest. 
Gradually  with  experience  and  maturity  these  foundations  will  gain 
breadth  and  strength.    The  essential  thing  is  to  make  the  beginning. 

It  is  in  the  schoolroom  that  this  beginning  may  be  made  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  individual  in  his  early  years  is  most  keenly 
susceptible  to  the  beautiful.  And  a  guide  rich  in  experience  and 
understanding  is  needed  to  bring  the  feet  of  youth  to  the  slopes 
leading  to  the  higher  levels.  The  lower  slopes  once  gained,  advance 
will  inevitably  ensue.  There  will  come  a  period  of  struggle  in  the 
world  of  commerce  and  industry  which  may  absorb  the  interest  of 
the  individual.  If  success  comes,  the  individual  trained  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  will  emerge  from  this  round  of  activity 
and  enter  broader  and  higher  fields  of  interest,  whereas  the  indi- 
vidual not  so  trained  can  only  nm  a  bit  faster  in  his  tiay  treadmill. 
Commerce  and  industry  have  their  place;  it  is  the  province  of  art, 
especially  of  poetry,  to  see  to  it  that  they  keep  their  place. 
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Today,  as  never  before,  the  American  business  man  depends 
for  his  success  upon  his  ability  to  think  dearly,  to  plan  purpose- 
fully, to  talk  and  write  forcibly  and  succinctly — in  a  word,  to 
impress  his  own  ideas  upon  the  public.  To  do  this,  he  must  be 
such  a  student  of  people  that  he  can  divine  the  working  of  their 
minds,  not  only  now,  but  long  hence.  He  must  know  the  whole 
field  of  modem  business  and  he  must  have  that  breadth  of  vision 
which  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  its  complexity  and  its  fluctua- 
ting characteristics.  Toward  people  and  toward  business  problems, 
therefore,  he  must  have  the  power  of  projecting  a  well-disciplined 
imagination,  an  imagination  which  will  allow  him  to  make  sound 
judgments  for  the  immediate  and  future  advantage  of  his  own 
particular  business.  In  short,  he  must  have  what  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee  considers  the  prime  requisite  of  the  modem  business  man — 
''social  and  human  genius.'' 

Such  a  broad  ideal  has  generally  been  lost  sight  of  in  training 
students  for  commercial  efficiency.  To  turn  out  stenographers, 
typewriters,  bookkeepers,  and  office  clerks  that  know  the  rudiments 
of  English,  has  long  been  the  narrow  aim  of  the  majority  of  our 
business  schools.  That  commercial  education  should  mean  more 
than  this,  that  it  should  purpose  to  train  the  students  in  those 
mental  qualities  that  will  assist  them  in  grappling  with  situations 
years  after  they  have  left  school,  seems  not  to  have  entered,  to 
any  marked  degree,  into  the  calculations  of  those  who  have  planned 
commercial  cotirses  and  who  have  taught  in  commercial  schools. 

Preparation  for  immediate  jobs — ^this  seems  to  be  even  now 
the  only  goal  toward  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  work.  All 
that  is  required  for  a  diploma  from  many  of  our  reputable  business 
schools  is  the  ability  to  spell  correctly,  to  write  legibly,  to  construct 
a  business  letter,  to  take  rapid  dictation  with  a  certain  amount 
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of  facility,  to  pound  out  so  many  words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter, 
and  to  keep  books.  It  is  true,  the  student  is  sometimes  taught 
'*  literature,"  but  very  often  the  classics  he  is  required  to  read  are 
selected  more  with  an  idea  of  what  he  oug^t  to  read,  or  what  his 
teacher  would  like  to  teach  him,  than  with  any  view  as  to  what 
will  definitely  arouse  his  imagination,  create  ideals  of  a  high  social 
order,  and  give  him  that  keen  insist  into  human  nature  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  successful  busi- 
ness man.  It  is  true  also  that  in  many  commercial  high  schools 
he  is  required  to  write  compositions,  two  and  three  a  week  perhaps, 
but  the  final  estimate  of  his  work  is  based,  not  upon  his  power  to 
eipress  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way,  but  upon  his  ability,  as  Mr.  C. 
Hanford  Henderson  puts  it,  ''to  write  a  plain  unadorned  business 
letter — 'We  are  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  13th  instant, 
and  in  repfy  beg  to  state,'  etc. — or  some  such  elegant  composition." 
Thus  the  final  criterion  of  judgment  in  all  such  En^ish  teaching — 
the  ability  to  write  a  clear,  concise  business  letter — is  apparently 
the  same,  whether  the  institution  promises  to  give  "complete 
training  in  all  commercial  branches"  in  four  months  or  four  years. 
Since  it  is  fast  becoming  the  opinion  that  the  classical  languages 
are  needed  only  by  those  going  to  college,  that  subjects  which  mi^t 
tend  to  give  cultural  background  should  be  taught  with  a  vocational 
appeal,  it  becomes  the  particular  duty  of  the  teachers  of  English, 
to  whom  the  cultural  work  is  now  largely  intrusted,  not  to  narrow 
but  to  widen  their  aim.  Thb  does  not  mean  that  English  teachers 
in  commercial  or  technical  schools  should  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  vocational  purpose  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  teach- 
ing. They  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
distinct  contribution  of  a  very  definite  nature  to  offer.  But  it 
does  mean  that  it  is  to  them  the  commimity  looks,  more  than  to 
any  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  school,  for  that  higher  training 
which  brings  complete  self-expression,  development  of  ideals,  and 
a  sane  philosophy  for  the  use  of  leisure.  As  Aristotle  has  said, 
''It  is  dear  there  are  branches  of  learning  and  education  which 
we  must  study  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  and  these 
are  to  be  valued  for  their  own  sake;  whereas  those  kinds  of  kno^- 
edge  which  are  useful  in  business  are  to  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
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exist  for  the  sake  of  other  things To  be  always  seeking 

after  the  useful  does  not  become  free  and  exalted  souls." 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  look  after  the  immediate  training  of 
students  going  into  business.  We  must  extend  our  imaginations 
into  the  future  that  we  may  prepare  them  for  the  broad  require- 
ments of  positions  that  they  can  hope  to  enter  after  they  have 
served  their  apprenticeship  as  typewriters,  stenographers,  and  office 
assistants;  and  we  who  are  teaching  English  must  ask  ourselves 
what  instruction  we  can  give  them  in  the  use  of  literature  that  will 
help  them  to  interpret  life  with  a  clear  vision  and,  when  their 
work  is  done,  to  seek  relaxation,  not  as  now  in  the  latest  ^'best 
seller"  or  the  most  thrilling  moving-picture  show,  but  in  such 
books  as  will  minister  directly  to  their  higher  faculties.  This  means 
that  we  must  know  business,  life,  literature,  music,  and  the  arts. 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  show  (i)  that  commercial  education 
as  a  whole,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  concerned  itself  largely  with 
training  students  for  the  immediate  future  and,  in  so  doing,  has 
failed  to  appreciate  the  possible  breadth  of  such  teaching;  (2)  that 
training  in  English  has  had  as  its  fundamental  aim  the  narrow 
purpose  of  instruction  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  cozDmerdal 
correspondence,  and  (3)  that  the  study  of  literature,  when  it  has 
been  offered  at  all,  has  failed  to  serve  as  an  interpretation  of  life, 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  imagination,  and  arousing  an  interest 
in  men  and  books. 

Three  things  are  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  heighten  the  efficiency 
of  En^ish  teaching  in  commercial  schools:  (i)  broadly  prepared 
teachers,  teachers  that  are  equally  interested  in  the  cultural  and  the 
vocational  aim  of  the  school;  (2)  ample  time  for  instruction;  and 
(3)  a  flexible,  comprehensive,  and  stimulating  course  of  study. 

English  teachers  in  commercial  hi^  sdiools  are,  as  a  rule,, 
college  graduates.  They  know  little,  if  anything,  about  business, 
and,  what  is  more  regrettable,  they  care  to  know  little  about  it. 
Their  interests  are  purely  academic.  They  follow  the  easiest  way 
and  teach  English  as  it  is  taught  in  the  classical  high  schools,  work- 
ing in,  sometime  during  the  course,  lessons  in  business  correspond- 
ence. English  teachers  in  private  business  schools  and  colleges, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  often  people  of  business  experience 
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with  Kniited  aradfinir  trajning.  They  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  oonfiiie  their  tfarhing  afanost  idicdly  to  "busmess  En^ish." 
The  meager  pfqMiatkm  of  the  students  for  entrance  to  sudi  schook 
is  i^obably  partly  legyonsihle  for  some  of  this  narrow  teadiing; 
bat  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  one-sided,  shc^-si^^ted 
pdicy  of  the  teachers  in  the  commercial  departments  or  commercial 
hij^  sdiods  of  dty-sdKwl  systems.  What  all  teachers  of  Fnglkli 
in  commercial  wcnk  need,  in  brief,  is  a  haf^y  combination  of 
interest  in  business,  and  wide  coltnral  training. 

But  it  matters  not  how  broad  the  equqmient  of  the  EngKsh 
teachers  may  be,  if  they  are  to  give  anything  like  a  omiprehensive 
course  in  compositkm  and  literature,  they  must  not  be  limited  to 
two  €X  three  periods  a  wedL.  The  shortest  time  possible  for  a 
satisfactory  course  in  English  that  tries  to  fulfil  both  the  cultural 
and  the  vocational  end,  is  five  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each 
cnr,  as  a  minimum,  four  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  a  week  through- 
out the  course.  Even  with  a  generous  allotment  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  minutes  a  week,  the  teacher  who  really  aims  at 
iTiAlcing  literature  and  compositicm  tearfiing  more  than  the  mere 
reading  of  books  and  the  writing  of  themes  will  be  cramped  for 
time. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What  should  be  the  nature  of  a 
course  of  study  in  English  that  requires  teachers  of  both  business 
and  cultural  interests  and  an  e]q)enditure  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  minutes  a  week  for  four  years?  There  should  be 
much  talking — purposeful  talking — and  enough  writing,  that  the 
students  may  master  the  technical  difficulties  of  putting  talk  on 
paper.  They  should  be  trained  to  tell  anecdotes  and  short  stories; 
to  reproduce  conversations;  to  dramatize  interviews  with  men  on 
business  subjects;  to  describe  persons,  places,  things;  to  analysse 
characters  in  literature  and  in  life;  to  solve  imaginary  business 
problems;  to  explain  industrial  processes;  to  conduct  meetings 
in  the  best  parliamentary  fashion;  to  give  toasts  and  to  respond 
to  toasts;  to  criticize  books,  magazine  artides,  short  stories,  and 
plays;  to  dictate  letters  as  well  as  to  write  them;  to  write  social 
letters,  formal  acceptances  and  declinations;  to  analyze  newspaper 
editorials;  to  appreciate  the  value  of  advertising;  to  declaim, 
to  argue,  to  persuade,  etc. 
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literature  should  be  taught  to  furnish  the  students  a  general 
background  for  their  reading  in  leisure  hours,  and  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  in  them  an  abiding  desire  to  read  for  recreation  and 
intellectual  profit.  There  are  some  books  that  require  detailed 
and  careful  study;'  some  that  can  be  read  at  home  and  discussed 
broadly  in  class;'  while  others  serve  as  a  mental  rest  and  should 
be  treated  merely  as  recreational  reading.^  The  first  and  second 
classes  serve  to  give  backgroimd  and  a  real  intellectual  stimulus; 
the  last  class  entertains,  amuses,  and  sometimes  even  ''lulls  as  a 
luxury/'  All  three  classes,  since  each  has  its  place  in  the  life  of 
the  broadly  cultivated  business  man  of  today,  should  be  utilized 
in  the  English  class.  And  this  material  should  not  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  mastering  facts:  it  should  serve  to  fire  the 
imagination,  to  open  up  life,  to  create  ideals,  and  to  develop  literary 
taste. 

Such  a  course  in  English  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  give. 
It  would  require  a  constant  keeping  up  with  business  problems  of 
both  a  local  and  a  national  scope,  of  reading  the  daily  newspaper — 
a  thing  busy  teachers  often  fail  to  do — magazines,  literature — new 
and  old — and  the  preparation  of  many  original  lessons  in  fields  as 
yet  undeveloped  for  educational  purposes.  It  would  demand 
months  of  careful  preparation  and  testing,  and  above  all  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  those  concerned  with  the  educational 
poUcy  of  the  institution.  It  would  bring  its  reward,  however, 
for  it  would  make  teachers  alive,  alert,  and  progressive,  and  it 
would  help  the  students  to  develop  into  business  men  and  women 
of  a  broad,  himian,  and  cultured  type. 

>  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Manner,  Quentin  Durward,  Tale  of  Two  CiHes,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Sckurz's  Lincoln,  Merchant  of  Veniu,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Autobiography  of 
Franklin,  Howe  of  Seven  Gables,  Silas  Mamer,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  TMe,  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Cranford,  etc. 

'  Treasure  Island,  Tales  of  a  Traveler,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  The  Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy,  Twice  Told  Tales,  Kidnapped,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Lama  Doone,  Twelfth 
Night,  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  etc. 

<  Captains  Courageous,  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
under  the  Sea,  The  Moonstone,  Betty  Alden,  Trelawney  of  the  Wells,  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest,  Beau  BrummeU,  Pomander  Walk,  The  Romancers,  etc. 
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FOREIGNER  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS:    SOME  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  PROBLEM  IN  NEW  YORK' 


HELEN  LOUISE  COHEN 
Wadm^ton  Imi«  ffigh  School,  Nev  Yock  CSlj 


A  teacher  in  the  New  York  public  schods  may  wdl  say: 

At  the  gtte  of  the  West  I  stand. 
On  the  isle  whete  the  nations  throng. 

Foreigners  arrive  and  remain  in  our  dty  at  the  rate  ci  800  every 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  our  problem  to  assimilate  these  latter- 
day  pilgrims.  The  rate  at  which  the  process  of  assfanilatioii  goes  on 
is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  that,  in  1911-12, 1449  non- 
Ens^i8h-^)eaking  children,  ranging  in  age  from  under  seven  to  over 
sixteen,  were  included  in  the  qiedal  **C"  classes  ci  the  dementary 
schools,  and  that  during  the  same  period  16,102  adult  fweigners, 
on  an  average,  were  attending  evening  schools.  Whenever  the 
progress  of  the  neidy  arrived  immigrant  seems  discouraging,  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  recently  compfled  statistics  show  a  per- 
centage of  3.7  illiteracy  in  this  country  among  the  native  whites 
bom  of  native  parents,  and  a  percentage  of  i .  x  among  native  whites 
bom  of  foreign  parents.  It  is  fortunate,  in  view  of  these  figures, 
that  restrictive  legislation  like  the  late  Dillingham-Burnett  bill 
was  halted  by  the  President's  veto.  Naturally,  in  a  dty  like  ours, 
constantly  enriched  by  immigration,  the  needs  of  the  foreigner  are 
considered  in  every  branch  of  our  public  education  scheme.  My 
idea  is  to  limit  myself,  however,  to  a  very  brief  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  evening  sdiools  and  the  lecture  bureau  and  to  a  descrq>- 
tion,  as  full  as  may  be,  of  the  organization  of  English  instruction  in 
a  high  school  where  the  percentage  of  fordgners  is  large. 

In  the  evening  classes,  then,  in  which  English  is  taught  to  for- 
eigners, the  language,  after  the  rudiments  are  mastered,  is  studied 
in  connection  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  dtizenship.    Civics  is 

'This  paptr  was  read  at  the  spdag  meetiiig  (1913)  of  the  New  En^^d  Assoda- 
tkm  of  Teadien  of  English. 
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taken  up,  however,  not  in  a  technical  academic  way  but  in  relation 
to  the  experience  of  the  immigrant  in  the  dty.  The  danger  of  intro- 
ducing civics  as  a  formal  subject  would  be  that  the  teaching  of 
English,  which  is  of  primary  importance,  mi^t  become  subor- 
dinated. The  course  in  civics  is  designed  to  give  the  student  every 
opportunity  for  practicing  his  new  language,  and  to  help  him  to 
interpret  his  strange  environment.  The  immigrant  is  first  familiar- 
ized with  such  activities  of  dty  government  as  must  come  under 
his  immediate  observation.  The  organization  and  f  imctions  of  the 
schools,  the  hospitals,  the  various  departments  of  street-deaning, 
police,  fire,  public  health  are  analyzed  and  discussed.  But  this 
kind  of  dvics  concerns  itself  also  with  the  opportunities  for  the 
student's  own  advancement.  The  fordgner  is  warned  against  the 
dangers  of  unreliable  banks,  of  unlicensed  employers  who  under- 
pay their  hdp,  and  of  unscrupulous  business  methods;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  taught  about  the  right  sort  of  banks  and 
employment  agendes,  about  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and  of 
the  need  of  a  certain  amoimt  of  business  training  before  going  into 
business.  He  learns  about  the  chances  for  entering  different  voca^ 
tions;  how  a  person  must  be  qualified  for  this  trade  or  that,  and 
how  and  where  the  requisite  training  may  be  secured.  Finally, 
something  is  taught  of  the  great  periods  of  American  history,  so 
as  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  genius  and  devdopment  of  the  nation 
and  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  various  forces  which  have 
brought  about  the  conditions  in  which  he  is  Uving  today.  He  is 
always  encouraged  to  conserve  the  best  of  his  own  heritage  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coimtry  which  he  is  to  make  his  home. 

The  education  of  adults  in  New  York  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  public  lectures,  too.  The  immigrant  who  desires  to  imderstand 
the  successive  steps  in  the  naturalization  of  a  dtizen  may  attend  a 
lectiure  in  which  these  are  explained.  Such  explanations  are  given 
in  different  languages  in  different  parts  of  the  dty  and  are  illus- 
trated by  enlargements,  thrown  on  a  screen,  of  the  forms  which 
must  be  filled  out  at  various  stages  of  the  process  by  the  newcomer 
on  his  way  to  dtizenship.  Dr.  Leipziger,  the  supervisor,  says 
in  his  last  report:  "The  breadth  of  the  scope  of  this  People's  Uni- 
versity is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  includes  lectures  to  incoming 
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imniigiants.  TyiHcal  of  this  is  a  lecture  given  in  the  ItaUm  hn- 
gnage  to  Italians  on  the  subject,  'What  the  PuUic  Lectures  Can 
Do  f cm:  the  Italians  and  Why  Every  Italian  Should  Learn  the 
English  Language/  or  one  in  Yiddish,  attended  by  a  thousand 
immigrants,  on  'What  Constitutes  Good  American  Qtiiaenship.'*' 
The  lectures  offered  in  Italian  and  in  Yiddish  are  dassified  accord* 
ing  to  iiiiether  they  deal  with  literature,  general  biogni{^,  Ameri- 
can history  and  biognq>hy,  sociology,  music,  sdcnce,  physkdogy 
and  hygiene,  industries,  or  travel  All  these  lectures  have  for  their 
avowed  end  the  immigrant's  introduction  into  civic  life. 

But  the  aq>ect  of  the  subject,  the  ''Foreigner  in  Our  Sdiods," 
most  familiar  to  me  is  the  organizaticm  d  English  instrucdon  in  my 
own  dasses.  The  Washington  Irving  hij^  school,  where  I  teach, 
was  founded  in  1902  for  the  benefit,  generally  speaking,  d  the 
population  of  a  district  where,  at  the  time,  there  were  more  f<^- 
eigners  than  anjr^ere  else  in  Manhattan.  Though  we  now  draw 
students  from  every  part  of  the  dty,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  50  per 
cent  of  our  girls  come  from  foreign  hcmies,  and  at  least  30  per  cent 
were  themsdves  bom  over  seas.  There  are  some  Italian  parents, 
some  Irish,  and  some  German  and  Scandinavian,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  foreign  families  whose  daughters  come  to  us  are 
from  Eastern  Europe,  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Poland.  We  offer 
them  five  courses:  a  fow-year  coinrse  leading  to  the  Training  School 
for  Teachers  and,  on  rare  occasions,  to  coU^e,  a  four-year  libra- 
rian's coinrse,  a  three-year  commercial  coinrse,  and  two  other  courses 
of  similar  length  in  design  and  dressmaking  req)ectively.  Tlie 
students  in  the  four-year  academic  course  come  back  to  the  public- 
school  system,  for  the  most  part,  in  two  and  a  half  years  to  become 
teachers  in  the  grades,  and  this  fact  makes  it  the  more  essential 
that  they  shall  become  familiar  with  the  language  of  their  adopted 
coimtry.  An  English  syllabus  based  almost  entirdy  on  coU^e- 
entrance  requirements  is  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
but,  latterly,  some  freedom  has  been  allowed  to  us  in  our  woii:  with 
the  girls  in  the  vocational  cotirses  and,  in  any  case,  the  syllabus  can 
always  be  regarded  as  a  point  of  departure  and  not  as  a  terminus. 

No  pupils  come  to  hi^  sdiool  who  cannot,  aft^  a  fashion, 
speak  and  write  the  n^other-tongue,  but  the  speech  of  the  young 
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people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  is  characterized  by  a  number  of 
peculiar  idioms,  literal  translations  from  some  particular  vernacular, 
by  a  restricted  and  pallid  vocabulary,  and  by  a  very  marked  distor- 
tion of  certain  Engh'sh  sounds.  Our  general  purpose  in  the  study 
of  English  with  these  girls  is,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Denney, 
''the  creation  of  universal  intelligibility,  on  high  levels  of  thou^t, 
among  the  multitudes  who  are  to  be  self-governing." 

The  word  ''self-governing"  calls  to  my  mind  a  statement  made 
recently  by  Dr.  Walter  Hervey,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. He  was  discussing  the  ideas  of  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Frank  Moss,  who  had  addressed  an  association  of  teachers  on  what 
the  schools  can  do  to  prevent  crime.  Dr.  Hervey  said  in  effect  that 
there  was  one  difficulty  among  others  to  be  overcome  in  working 
out  the  suggested  problem,  the  fact  that  "the  schools  contained  a 
large  number  of  aliens  whose  customs,  views  of  life,  and  tradition 
are  against  self-government."  It  is  certainly  true  that,  in  the 
coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe  from  which  great  numbers  of  immi- 
grants come,  self-government  is  unknown  in  fact,  but,  for  that 
reason,  it  becomes  all  the  more  precious  in  theory.  Long  ago 
I  discovered  that  the  vital  interest  exhibited  by  my  pupils  in  the 
idea  of  co-operation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  initiative  and  indepen- 
dence, on  the  other,  might  be  utilized  in  the  organization  of  English 
instruction  and,  accordingly,  my  classes  represent  the  working-out 
of  the  community  motive.  It  is  throu^  my  foreign  students  that 
a  method  of  instruction  based  on  their  ideals  of  social  action  has 
been  evolved.  I  call  my  students  foreign,  but  the  term  is  used  in 
the  relative  sense  which  I  have  explained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the  community  motive 
in  the  various  arts,  in  music,  in  the  drama,  in  literature,  but 
we  do  not  hear  enough  about  the  community  motive  in  classroom 
instruction.  This  subordination  of  the  social  purpose  is  explamed 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  terms  in  which  school  efficiency  is 
formally  rated  are  still  those  of  examination  results.  I  need  hardly 
say  anything  about  the  character  of  appraising  examinations  set 
by  bodies  like  the  College  Examination  Board  or  the  Board  of 
Regents.    All  of  us  are  agreed,  I  know,  in  believing  that  these 
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ezammatioiis  are  in  no  sense  the  gpal  of  teaching;  that  thqr  axe 
very  imperfect  expedients  and  that  their  practice  in  calling  for  seg- 
ments of  a  subject,  unrelated  units  of  knoidedge,  has  done  more  to 
mechanize,  even  to  disintegrate,  educational  processes,  than  ahnost 
any  other  feature  of  the  schools.  Of  coinrse,  such  examinations 
become  less  harmful  as  they  axe  recognized  as  an  administrative 
device,  or  as  they  are  framed  to  test  habits  of  mind  and  character, 
rather  than  to  call  for  some  arbitrarily  determined  body  of  ixdonnzr 
tion.  But  so  long  as  examinations  force  teachers  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  information  rather  than  upon  the 
development  in  the  pupil  of  habits  that  will  fit  him  to  be  of  most 
service  to  the  community,  the  organization  of  the  lesson  on  a  social 
basb  will  be  obstructed. 

At  this  point,  you  will  probably  want  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  community  motive  in  the  teaching  of  English.  English 
instruction,  to  express  the  idea  directly,  should  be  organized  so  as 
to  keep  constantly  in  the  foregroimd  the  needs  of  the  society  in 
which  the  pupil  is  playing  his  part  at  the  present  moment,  and  in 
which  his  rdle  will,  with  the  years,  become  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  curriculum  should  be  tau^t 
with  a  view  to  preparing  yoimg  people  to  be  socially  valuable, 
but  English,  to  my  mind,  offers  to  the  teacher  more  opportunities 
for  training  human  beings  to  live  well  than  any  other  of  the  hig^- 
school  studies. 

The  subject-matter  of  instruction  is,  therefore,  not  the  main 
consideration.  There  is  much  time  expended  in  considering  what 
books  should  or  should  'not  be  on  the  list  for  hi^-school  study. 
But  when  you  have  before  you  twenty  or  thirty  citizens  in  the 
niaking,  you  may  want,  and  you  ought  to  be  allowed,  to  give  them 
what  they  can  assimilate  of  the  great  literary  treasure  of  our 
mother-tongue,  but  you  should  imdoubtedly  subordinate  your 
ambition  to  make  them  accomplished  in  English  literature  to  your 
desire  to  raise  up  valiant  women  and  men,  and  remember,  their 
valiancy  will  not  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  informa- 
tion about  Burke's  line  of  argmnent  or  Milton's  digression  on  the 
church  which  they  can  produce  on  demand.  It  doesn't  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  what  is  taught,  it's  the  way  it's  taught 
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It  used  to  be  thought  that  Milton,  Shakspere,  De  Quincey,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  by  themselves,  were  adequate  to  supply  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  But  years  of  experience  show  that  they  are 
not.  They  supply  some  of  the  most  splendid  race  ideals  on  which 
to  work,  but  they  must  be  supplemented.  Mind,  I  say  supple- 
mented and  not  superseded.  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  high- 
school  pupils,  native  and  foreign  bom  alike,  go  direct  from  a 
communion  with  the  supreme  in  literature  to  an  association  with 
Mary  J.  Hohnes  and  Fourteenth  Street  melodrama.  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  bridge  the  gap  for  our  pupils  between  the  classics 
and  the  good  current  literature  of  both  fact  and  imagination.  One 
device  for  doing  this  is  the  use  of  magazines  in  the  classroom. 
Many  exaggerated  claims  for  the  effectiveness  of  such  work  have 
been  made  and  a  certain  number  of  jeers  at  its  expense  have  been 
heard,  but  no  one  will  deny,  I  think,  that  a  classroom  exercise 
which  really  elevates  the  taste  of  future  readers,  which  gives  them 
a  chance  to  see  how  unsafe  generalization  may  be  made  from 
insufficient  data,  which  brings  to  their  attention  the  contemporary 
achievements  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  prose,  music,  painting  and 
sculpture,  is  fatuous  or  trifling.  I  digress  to  say  this  word  in  defense 
of  the  regular  use  of  the  magazine  in  English  classes  because  I  con- 
sider this  practice  a  conspicuously  effective  way  of  relating  the 
study  of  English  to  the  community  life. 

When  our  pupils  leave  us,  temporarily  at  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon,  or  permanently  with  the  termination  of  the  school  course, 
they  do  not  live,  they  could  not  live,  on  the  basis  of  question  and 
answer.  And  yet  there  are  still  many  classrooms  where  the  burden 
of  thought-provocation  is  thrown  on  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
halt  before  an  obstruction,  helpless  till  the  teacher's  question 
shows  the  way  over  and  aroimd.  We  do  not  go  through  life  with 
a  convenient  questioner  at  our  elbow.  A  person  confronted,  at 
twenty-five,  with  a  political,  social,  or  ethical  problem  cannot 
depend  on  some  timely  interrogator  to  set  his  mental  processes  to 
working.  Why  not  begin  in  the  classroom  to  throw  pupils  on 
their  own  mental  resources  ?  Let  them  meet  a  new  situation,  clas- 
sify a  new  experience  spontaneously,  without  too  much  talk  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.    If  a  lesson  is  to  use  literature  as  a  means  of 
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cultivating  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils,  why  not  let  them 
talk  over  the  subject  naturally  as  they  will  in  after-life,  in  their  own 
family,  or  with  friends  at  a  dub.  Let  such  direction  as  the  teacher 
needs  to  give  come  largely  in  the  assignment.  A  sample  lesscm 
in  connection  with  Marmion  for  fourth-year  pupils  might  thus  be 
conducted  by  the  class  rather  than  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  assignment  of  the  lesson,  let  the  students  know  that  you 
are  eager  to  prepare  them  to  realize  the  richness  of  Scotch  literature, 
and  also  to  get  them  to  imderstand  how  the  writers  of  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  distinguished  rather 
by  imagination  than  by  reason  or  by  a  sense  for  fact.  Tell  them 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  work  of  poets  like  Douglas  and  Lyndsay, 
mentioned  by  Scott  in  Marmion^  and  to  compare  this  tradition 
and  Scott's  own  work  with  the  output  of  Bums  with  whose  poems 
they  are  familiar.  Get  them  to  recall  the  various  manifestations 
of  the  romantic  spirit  in  Scott's  contemporaries.  Their  prepara- 
tion will  lead  them,  perhaps,  to  histories  of  literature,  but  more 
profitably  to  a  contemplation  of  their  own  first-hand  experiences 
with  literature.  The  actual  classroom  exercise  will  consist  of  an 
exchange  of  facts  and  opinions  among  the  scholars,  leading,  in  the 
end,  to  certain  conclusions  about  Scotch  literature  and  Romanticism 
with  a  final  reference,  possibly,  in  the  way  of  application,  to  Ian 
Madaren  and  J.  M.  Barrie  of  contemporary  Scotland,  or  to  Joseph 
Conrad  and  Alfred  Noyes  of  contemporary  Romance. 

Or,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  annoimce  to  a  class  that  the 
purpose  of  the  lesson  is  twofold — ^that  you  want  them  to  be  familiar 
with  the  natwe  of  certain  problems  connected  with  women  in 
industry,  and  to  be  able  to  marshal  in  an  orderly  way  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  question.  Provide  the  class  with  copies  of  the  Survey, 
let  us  say,  containing  the  article  by  Miss  Goldmark  on  the  New  York 
state  54-hour  law  for  working-women  and  have  the  students  ana- 
lyze the  evidence  presented.  Perhaps  it  may  be  expedient  to  start 
the  train  of  thou^t  by  a  question  ^'calling  for  reflection,  appealing 
to  the  experience,  dynamic."  Sometimes  the  impetus  in  an  exer- 
cise of  this  sort  is  given  by  a  member  of  the  dass.  The  discussion, 
once  set  going,  maintains  itself.    Perhaps,  however,  the  students 
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dissipate  their  energies,  make  false  starts,  give  the  wrong  emphasis. 
Here  the  teacher  steps  in,  and  deftly,  not  dogmatically,  turns  the 
discussion  to  profitable  piurpose.  In  a  discussion  of  this  character, 
with  a  class  new  to  the  teacher,  it  happens  sometimes  that  the 
group  of  less  ready  thinkers  and  speakers  will  hold  back  and  refuse 
their  contribution.  Here  again  the  teacher's  function  is  to  call 
out  the  slow  and  inarticulate  and  give  them  their  chance  of  co- 
operation with  the  readier  members.  The  English  syllabus  would 
label  this  communal  effort  to  reach  a  rational  judgment  a  lesson  in 
argumentation.  It's  just  that,  but  the  purpose  is  plainly  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  nature  of  a  formal  brief  as  to  set  the  class  to 
thinking  carefully,  not  loosely,  on  a  vital  social  matter. 

I  remember  reading  some  years  ago  a  German  scholar's  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  ballad.  His  theory,  now  lightly  regarded,  was 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  Das  Volk  dicfUet.  His  formula  was 
recalled  to  me  some  weeks  since  when  I  saw  a  class  engaged  in  the 
problem  of  providing  a  Thanksgiving  festival.  Their  attention 
was  called  to  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  ChnstmaSj  and  the  teacher 
suggested  this  type  of  entertainment  as  a  point  of  departure.  The 
group  of  thirty-seven  students  then  proceeded,  in  a  perfectly  com- 
munal spirit,  to  contribute  suggestions  for  a  plot,  to  sketch  a  sce- 
nario, and  finally  to  compose  the  verse  of  the  little  play,  sometimes 
beating  it  out,  line  by  line,  in  class,  sometimes,  as  one  of  the  stu- 
dents confessed,  racking  her  poetic  soul  in  the  subway.  They 
chose,  as  models  for  their  verse,  various  short  Tennyson  lyrics 
familiar  to  them,  Longfellow's  hexameters,  and  the  heroic  prologues 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  They  interpolated  quite  gravely  some  fifteen 
lines  of  Keat's  "Ode  to  Autxunn."  Moreover,  not  only  the  text 
of  the  Masque^  but  the  music,  dances,  and  costuming  were  the 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  class  with  a  minimum  amoimt 
of  direction  from  a  teacher.  Neither  did  any  one  individual  carry 
the  burden  of  the  production. 

The  underl3dng  aim  in  the  construction  of  the  Thanksgiving 
masque  was  to  amuse  the  school.  The  very  practical  aim  of  some 
compositions  written  last  week  was  to  give  me  some  suggestions  for 
my  paper  today.    The  girls  wrote  on  the  topic,  "What  the  Foreign 
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Child  Can  Contribute  to  the  English  WoiiL  in  American  Sdiook." 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  some  of  their  impromptu  themes.    One 

of  the  girb  writes: 

The  chfld  i9ho  comes  here  from  a  foreign  country,  and  enters  the  American 
schod,  can  contribute  as  wdl  as  receive  instruction.  Such  a  diild  is  usually 
very  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  leam  the  English  language.  He  b  a  problem 
to  the  teacher,  for  she  must  drive  away  the  f ordgn  idioms  to  ^diich  he  dings. 
But  the  determinatian  with  which  the  foreign  child  sets  about  his  work  is 
marked. 

This  very  determination  is  what  makes  teaching  the  foreign  child 
so  serious  a  responsibility  and  so  gratifjdng  a  vocation.  Another 
began  her  discussion  of  the  same  question  in  the  characteristically 
vague  grand  style  of  youth: 

En^ish  work  in  the  high  schods  includes  several  things,  the  study  of  the 
language  as  it  is  to  be  qx>ken,  the  study  of  the  progress  of  the  English  litera- 
ture, the  use  of  the  imagination,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  ability  to  ai^redate 
life  about  you  and  life  throu^out  the  whtAt  world.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
of  English,  as  of  every  other  branch,  is  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  civiliza- 
tion will  attain  its  culmination  only  when  the  perfect  things,  the  traditions,  the 
ideas,  and  the  customs  of  every  comer  of  the  world  are  combined  to  form  what 
mi^t  be  called  super-perfection. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  these  perfections  of  civilization  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  merged  with  our  own  perfections,  and  the  child's 
mind  is  easiest  to  work  with.  It  is  easier  for  a  child  to  adapt  himself  to  new 
surroundings  and  circumstances  than  it  is  for  a  person  who  has  lived  under 
certain  conditions  for  a  number  of  years  and  then  has  suddenly  changed. 
Foreign-bom  children  inherit  the  ideas  of  many,  many  years,  ideas  which  have 
grown  up  through  stages  of  development  other  than  ours,'  and  we  can  improve 
our  ideas  by  contrasting  foreign  ones  with  our  own.  En^ish  literature  has 
certain  laws  governing  it,  while  foreign  literature  has  developed  along  different 
lines;  only  the  knowledge  and  study  of  both  will  lead  to  the  organization  of  this 
new  form  of  literature. 

This  is  expressed  uncertainly,  grandiloquently,  and  jret  under 
the  fustian  there  is  an  idea. 

The  vocabulary  is  enlarged  to  a  certain  extent,  and  colloquial 
English  and  pure  speech  sounds  are  taught  incidentally  in  these 
co-operative  lessons,  oral  and  written,  that  I  have  described. 
The  girls  correct  one  another  whenever  they  are  conscious  that  a 
mistake  has  been  made,  and  the  teacher  is  able  to  set  matters 

'  The  little  Russian's  identity  with  her  new  country  is  conqilete. 
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straight  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  girls  without  too  much  of  the  ex 
cathedra  attitude.  One  exercise  that  has  for  its  special  aim  the 
extension  of  vocabulary,  successful  especially  in  first-year  work,  pro- 
ceeds in  this  way.  The  pupils  are  asked  to  collect  as  many  words 
as  possible  which  may  be  used,  for  example,  in  describing  a  garden. 
All  kinds  of  words  are  submitted  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  this 
kind  and  a  long  composite  list  is  the  result.  The  compiling  of  such 
a  list  is  followed  by  the  study  of  famous  garden  literature,  possibly 
a  short  selection  from  Cowper's  Task  or  William  Morris'  "I  know 
a  little  garden  dose,"  or  one  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  or  Mrs.  Alice  Morse 
Earle's  sketches.  The  compositions  on  "The  Garden  of  My 
Imagination,"  which  have  come  next,  have  shown  an  encouraging 
richness  and  variety  of  expression.  Other  topics  which  have 
demonstrated  their  usefulness  for  this  kind  of  work  are  the  "  Circus," 
"A  Dramatic  Performance,"  "A  Reception,"  "A  Mass  Meeting," 
"Election  Night." 

In  the  homes  from  which  our  students  come,  Englisli  is  rarely 
spoken.  It  is  quite  natural,  of  course,  that  our  girls  should  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  best  colloquial  usage.  Conversation  studied 
as  conversation  in  class  gives  them  a  command  of  ideas  and  expres- 
sions that  they  are  not  otherwise  in  the  way  of  acqturing.  The 
interchange  between  the  characters  in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  or  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  furnishes  interesting  material 
for  conversation  lessons.  The  brilliant  talk  of  the  Autocrat  may 
be  used  in  this  way  too.  The  girls  find  models  in  this  conversational 
give-and-take  of  the  native  Americans  who  figure  in  these  books. 
After  such  studies,  they  themselves  take  to  writing  dialogues  and 
planning  symposiums. 

Everyone  has  had  the  experience  of  meeting  foreigners  whose 
use  of  English  is  both  charming  and  distinguished  but  who  have 
never  mastered  the  speech  sounds  of  their  new  language.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  teach  pronunciation  than  idiom.  In  our 
school  we  treat  the  phonetics  of  English  in  the  same  way  that  the 
teachers  of  modem  languages  do  who  follow  Professor  Walther's 
methods.  We  teach  the  physiological  formation  of  the  various 
sounds  by  means  of  charts,  and  we  invite  our  students  to  observe 
all  the  physical  phenomena  that  accompany  the  emission  of  these 
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sounds.  We  devise  breathing  exercises,  intonation  exercises.  We 
show  by  means  of  curves  the  various  types  of  inflectk>n.  We 
find  it  hardest  to  teach  the  difference  between  voiced  and  voice- 
less consonant  sounds  and  much  energy  goes  into  this  kind  of  drilL 
The  most  common  faults  to  be  corrected,  as  listed  by  the  city  super- 
intendent, are  the  following: 

X.  Miq>n>nunciation  of  ng,  final  and  mediaL  Final  mi:  (as  in  "sing"  or 
any  present  partidpal)  is  frequently  pnmounced  as  nib  or  kss  oommonly  as  ng. 
Medial  ng  is  frequently  mi^ronounced;  e.g.,  ''singing"  is  pronounced  "sing- 
ging."  "Finger"  is  sometimes  mi^ronounced  as  "fing-er,"  "dn^"  as 
"sing-le,"  "linger"  as  "ling-er,"  "hanger"  as  "hang-ger,"  "anger"  as  "ang- 
cr,"  "bringer"  as  "bring-ger,"  etc.,  and  "len'th"  and  "stren'th"  are  heard  for 
"length"  and  "strength." 

3.  wh  is  frequently  pronounced  as  w:  thus  "whi^>er"  as  "w'isper," 
"white"  as  "w'itc,"  "where"  as  "w'cre,"  etc 

3.  s  and  sh  are  i^t  to  be  improperly  vocalized,  becoming  s  and  %k;  as 
"add"  becomes  "arid,"  "creases"  becomes  "creazes,"  "assure"  becomes 
"azhurc,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  many  say  "wass"  for  "was,"  "whereass** 
for  "whereas,"  etc. 

4.  The  two  sounds  of  th,  the  a^irate  and  the  voiced  sound,  as  in  "pi/ilr" 
and  "then"  are  confused.  Thus  "with"  is  made  to  rhjnne  with  "pith." 
Th  becomes  /  as  in  "t'row"  for  "throw." 

5.  In  the  same  way,  the  sounds  of  j  and  ch  are  confused.    "Besi^;ed 
becomes  "beseeched,"  etc. 

6.  The  sound  of  r  initial  or  medial  is  frequently  rendered  as  w,  as  "wed 
for  " red,"  " sowing  "  for  " soaring."    Final  r  is  liable  to  complete  disappearance 
as  when  "car"  becomes  "cah." 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  an  r  is  often  inserted  or  added  when  none  ought  to  be 
heard,  as  "I  saw-r  a  ship,"  "£nmia-r  Abbot." 

8.  The  most  common  mispronunciation  of  voweb  is  the  confounding  of  the 
sounds  of  oi  and  er;  by  which  "oil"  becomes  "earl,"  "join"  becomes 
" jcm,"  "oyster"  becomes  "erster";  while  "third"  becomes  "thoyd";  "girl," 
"goil";  "turn,"  "toin";  and  "lurch,"  "loich." 

9.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
vowel  M  as  in  "Tuesday,"  "duty,"  etc. 

We  give  considerable  time  also  to  the  articulation  of  syllables 
and  words  and  to  the  sounding  of  final  consonants.  This  language 
and  phonetic  work  is  carried  on  under  the  same  system  of  class 
organization  as  I  have  previously  described. 

The  Washington  Irving  High  School  girls,  through  whose 
interest  in  fostering  a  spirit  of  social  co-operation  a  co-operative 
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method  of  teaching  English  has  developed,  bring  to  my  classes,  not 
infrequently,  a  knowledge  of  European  literature  which  embarrasses 
me.  I  well  remember  Sonia,  aged  sixteen,  who  one  day  left  on  my 
desk  a  presentation  copy  of  a  book  by  Prince  Kropotkin  with  a 
whispered  ^'Miss  Cohen,  I  should  like  to  have  you  know  a  liMe 
about  Russian  literature."  I  have  often  had  students  who  drew 
my  notice  to  literary  parallels  in  continental  literature  of  which  I 
was  ignorant.  The  children  of  Russian  parents  are  generally 
familiar  with  Tolstoy,  Turgenieff,  Doistoievsky,  and  Gorky,  and 
occasionally  this  familiarity  is  evident  in  their  composition  work. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  action  of  a  short-story,  written  by  one  of  my 
pupils,  began  on  a  damp,  gusty  morning  on  the  tracks  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  with  the  foregathering  of  tramps  of  various  degrees 
of  degradation.  Unfortimately,  the  young  writer  had  read  Gorky's 
dismal  Nachidsyl.  Not  exactly  food  for  the  growing  girl,  you  will 
say,  but  the  gray  art  had  passed  into  her  soul,  along  with  a  great 
deal  of  literature  of  similar  content,  and  there  was  no  way  of  erasing 
these  ugly  phases  of  society  from  her  consciousness. 

Even  this  somewhat  desultory  account  of  the  foreigner's 
introduction  to  new  social  conditions  through  the  study  of  English 
serves  to  bring  out  the  purpose  that  characterizes  all  the  efforts 
that  have  been  described.  This  purpose,  to  emphasize  certain 
constant  values  common  to  the  life  of  the  immigrant  here  and  in 
Europe,  informs  the  work.  The  conservation  of  all  that  is  worthy 
in  the  old  life  is  undertaken  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  base  the 
structure  of  the  new. 
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A  problem  not  generally  recognized  in  colleges  is  that  of  "the 
introductory  course."  Almost  every  dquutmcnt  TTMtmtainc  a 
course  for  bq;inners  ^i^ch  aims  at  once  to  introduce  students  to  the 
work  of  the  department  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of  general  culture. 
For  instance,  the  introductory  course  in  chemistry  usually  hamlW 
two  kinds  of  students  in  the  same  way.  The  man  who  is  going 
to  spend  years  in  specialization  in  chemistry  and  the  man  whose 
entire  contact  with  the  subject  will  be  limited  to  this  one  year's 
work  take  the  course  side  by  side.  In  the  same  way  the  intro- 
ductory course  in  the  study  of  English  literature  b  taken  by  two 
kinds  of  students:  by  those  whose  special  interest  lies  in  the  field  of 
literature,  and  by  those  who  take  it  as  a  means  of  acquiring  general 
culture.  The  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  after  several  years' 
work  with  this  course,  whether  teachers  generally  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  presenting  exactly  the  same  matter  to  an  audience 
which  is  really  so  thoroughly  divided  in  aim  and  ptupose.  Indeed, 
the  longer  I  teach  English  the  more  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  introductory  course  in  English  literature  is,  as  far  as  the  general 
student  is  concerned,  not  productive  of  the  best  results.  I  believe 
that  at  its  worst  it  is  productive  of  a  dry  formalism,  and  that  at 
its  best  it  badly  hampers  the  teacher,  by  forcing  him  to  put  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  biographical  and  historical  details  and  the  general 
accompaniments  of  literature  than  upon  the  meaning  and  value  of 
literature  itself.  The  special  student  may  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  get  the  right  point  of  view  toward  literature;  the  average 
student,  however,  who,  though  usually  unconsidered,  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  class,  finds  in  this  course  the  one  opportunity 
of  his  life  to  make  a  guided  study  of  literature.  I  believe  that,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  great  value  of  literature,  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  interpretation  and  impression  of  life,  is  lost  in  the  maze  of 
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dates  and  influences  and  details  that  unavoidably  demand  the 
attention. 

The  aim  of  the  general  outline  course  in  English  literature  ought 
to  be  and  professedly  is  to  give  the  yoimg  men  and  the  young  women 
some  knowledge  of,  and  insight  into,  the  great  sweep  of  literature 
in  English;  to  make  them  sharers  in  the  imperishable  thought  of 
the  world;  to  awaken  them  to  the  joy  and  cheer  that  come  from 
companionship  with  the  great  literary  artists;  and  to  stimulate 
in  them  a  love  of  books  and  a  desire  to  read  for  themselves.  As  the 
introductory  course  in  literature  is  generally  taught  today,  this 
aim  is  neglected.  For  the  course  is  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  emphasis  is  upon  development  and  evolution.  The 
attempt  is  to  show  the  gradual  progress  of  expression  in  prose  and 
verse  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  The  period  must  be 
considered  first;  the  author  and  his  life  second;  the  author's  work 
last.  Obviously  the  important  thing  for  the  student  is  to  get  his 
historical  perspective  right,  to  keep  in  mind  who  wrote  what,  to 
remember  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  several  dozen  of  the 
more  important  writers.  I  have  heard  a  college  lecturer  spend 
two  hours  of  the  three  allotted  to  Shelley  in  discussing  Shelley's 
life;  nearly  every  textbook  carefully  tabulates  the  four  character- 
istics of  the  romantic  period  as  if  that  wonderful  epoch  were  purely 
a  scientific  phenomenon;  the  bare  college  records  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans are  gravely  set  forth;  and  all  of  us  now  and  then  feel  con- 
strained to  spend  as  much  time  carefully  listing  the  political  events 
of  the  Renaissance  as  we  do  trying  to  make  our  students  realize 
the  extraordinary  freshness  and  spontaneity  of  the  song-makers 
of  the  age  of  Shakspere.  All  the  textbooks  refer  at  large  to  ten 
times  as  many  writers  as  the  student  will  ever  meet  with  at  first 
hand  during  the  year,  and  every  lecturer  dictates  lists  of  books 
by  the  various  authors  studied  which  the  student  could  not  read 
in  a  course  extending  over  five  years  instead  of  one.  The  student 
gets  a  conception  of  literature  as  something  illustrating  history, 
and  comes  away  from  the  course  with  a  heap  of  knowledge  which  is 
informative,  to  be  sure,  but  not  productive.  One  can  read  twenty 
school  texts  without  finding  out  what  literature  is  good  for  after 
all,  and  hear  fifty  lecturers  without  learning  how  to  appreciate  a 
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novel  or  a  poem  or  acquiring  even  a  modicum  of  literary  taste. 
For  the  special  student  of  literature,  of  coiu-se,  this  is  all  very 
well;  but  how  many  students  who  have  passed  through  a  year 
of  the  ''history  of  English  literature"  are  going  to  be  q>ecial 
students  of  English?  They  are  going  to  read — some  of  them — 
poetry,  plays,  essays,  novels,  and  they  are  not  going  to  bother 
very  much  about  the  influence  of  Wordsworth,  or  Marlowe's 
influence  upon  Shakspere.  They  are  going  to  read  whsX  they  like, 
and  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  how  we  teach  literature  ^diether 
they  are  going  to  like  the  writings  of  those  men  whose  vision  has 
been  clear  and  steady  or  whether  they  are  going  to  like  trash.  If 
we  are  to  give  them  a  taste  for  the  best  of  the  past  and  the  most 
worthy  of  the  present,  we  must  face  the  problem  of  combating 
in  our  courses  in  literature  the  forces  of  puerility  and  banality, 
and  we  meet  the  average  student  but  once,  in  the  general  course 
in  English  literature.  After  several  years'  teaching  I  feel  that  the 
fight  cannot  be  waged  by  a  method  which  is  based  fundamentally 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of  facts  about  literary  history,  with 
the  consequent  necessity  of  emphasizing  biographical  and  histori- 
cal details  and  of  studying  works  of  purely  historical  value. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  urged  that  the  higher  purpose  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  is  in  the  minds  of  the  greater  number  of  instruct- 
ors in  English  in  this  country.  But  I  maintain  that  the  present 
system  of  instruction  badly  hampers  the  man  who  has  some  desire 
to  keep  that  purpose  alwa)rs  in  the  foregroimd.  Just  so  much 
historical  material  must  be  covered;  so  many  facts  and  names  must 
be  learned.  As  little  free  play  as  possible  is  left  to  the  individual 
instructor  who  wants  to  make  his  students  feel  the  magic  of  litera- 
ture. A  moment's  consideration  will  show  anyone  that  in  a  single 
year's  course  of  three  hours  a  week  an  instructor  has  all  he  can  do 
to  crowd  in  all  the  facts  which  must  be  learned,  and  learned  by 
young  people  whose  training  and  environment  are  all  against  a 
true  appreciation  of  literary  values.  To  meet  the  needs  of  such 
students  the  course  should  aim  at  enforcing,  above  everything 
else,  the  meaning  and  value  of  literature.  As  it  is  now  constituted 
it  gives  the  maximum  opportunity  for  the  instructor  to  be  dull  and 
the  minimum  opportunity  for  him  to  be  inspiring. 
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The  evils  of  the  present  method  of  teaching  have  long  been 
evident.  Every  writer  on  the  teaching  of  English,  every  institute 
lecturer,  repeats  the  same  old  truths:  be  inspiring;  give  your  atten- 
tion to  the  piece  of  literature  itself;  don't  be  pedantic;  instil  some 
standards  of  taste  in  your  students.  And  the  patient  teacher 
tries  to  do  it,  with  the  "history  of  literature"  blocking  his  vision, 
a  history  which  needs  for  right  comprehension  a  mature  and  philo- 
sophic mind  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  hundreds  of  books. 

It  is  of  course  futile  to  deny  that  the  chronological  approach  to 
literature  is  immensely  interesting  and  that  it  has  been  very  fruit- 
ful in  the  study  of  literature.  To  many  people  the  life  of  Byron 
is  more  interesting  than  his  poems,  and  research  into  the  meta- 
physical poets  more  stimulating  than  an  attempt  to  realize  what 
after  all  gives  the  Cavalier  lyrics  their  charm.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Shelley  ran  away  with 
Mary  Godwin  helps  the  average  youngster  very  much  to  realize 
the  poignant  longing  of  "O  World,  O  Life,  O  Time."  How  little 
time  there  is  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  to  get  the  student  into 
the  frame  of  mind  where  he  can  catch  the  beauty  of  "The  Blessed 
Damozel,"  the  magic  of  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merd,"  or  the  sweet 
sanity  of  the  Canterbury  Tales!  Many  an  instructor  too  easily 
yields  to  the  temptation  of  discussing  Dryden's  religious  swervings 
rather  than  working  might  and  main  to  make  the  student  realize 
the  charm  of  his  manly  and  virile  verse.  The  fact  that  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  were  published  in  1798  is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  but  it  is 
worthless  unless  at  the  same  time  the  student  catches  something 
of  the  enduring  beauty  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  both 
ought  to  be  learned;  I  agree,  but  I  maintain  that  the  emphasis 
ought  not  to  be  placed  upon  the  date  of  publication.  One  can  know 
historical  details  without  appreciating  literature  and  appreciate 
literature  without  knowing  historical  details;  and  since  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  students  can  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  do  both, 
I  maintain  that  the  history  should  be  given  distinctly  the  minor 
emphasis.  Of  course  it  is  far  easier  for  a  student  to  learn  plain 
facts  than  to  perceive  the  intensity  of  poetry,  but  it  is  also  far  easier 
for  a  student  to  forget  the  facts  so  assiduously  learned  than  to  lose 
sight  of  the  land  of  poetry  once  it  has  come  within  his  ken. 
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And  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  teaching  of  English  litera- 
ture need  lack  method.  It  is  easy  enough  to  adopt  a  classification 
based  upon  what  the  writer  was  trying  to  do  rather  than  upon  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  If  we  regard  literature  as  the  expression 
in  prose  and  verse  of  a  reaction  from  life  which  is  broad  and  deq> 
enough  to  make  a  permanent  appeal  to  men,  we  can  see  that  we 
may  divide  it  into  two  great  divisions — direct  expression  and 
indirect  expression.  The  first  division  would  include  all  that  litera- 
ture which  is  generally  comprised  under  the  terms  lyric  and  essay; 
the  second  all  that  which  may  be  called  in  the  broadest  sense  fiction: 
the  epic,  the  ballad,  the  romance,  the  allegory,  the  novel,  the  play, 
and  the  short  story.  The  object  in  such  a  study  is  not  to  frame 
definitions  of  lyric,  drama,  etc.,  but  rather  to  group  together  for 
convenience  those  pieces  of  literature  which  are  most  akin  to  each 
other  in  form  and  spirit.  The  method  of  study  would  be  to  start 
with  the  writings  themselves,  to  try  to  find  out  what  the  author 
was  trying  to  say,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  continued  appeal 
in  the  work,  and  to  seek  to  induce,  if  possible,  from  the  e]q>erience 
of  the  centuries  some  criteria  of  good  literature.  Understand  that 
this  method  is  to  be  applied  to  beginners,  with  a  fairly  small  body 
of  recognized  classics.  Once  the  student  has  gained  some  idea  of 
what  literature  is,  he  can  if  he  will  pass  in  other  courses  into  the 
advanced  study  of  its  history. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Sophomore  course  in  logic  which  Dean 
Meiklejohn,  now  president  of  Amherst,  gave  us  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. We  spent  the  year  trying  to  answer  the  question  "What 
is  truth  ?" — trying,  in  other  words,  to  discover  as  well  as  we  could 
what  philosophy  is  before  we  attempted  to  study  its  history. 
Surely  to  beg^  with  young  people  on  a  course  which  would  aim 
to  study  at  first  hand  the  great  lyrics,  essays,  novels,  and  dramas  of 
English  literature  would  be  better  than  a  beginning  course  in  their 
history.  The  very  fact  that  every  boy  and  girl  studies  the  classics 
in  preparatory  school  would  add  to  the  value  of  such  a  course,  for 
it  would,  properly  taught,  lead  to  a  imified  impression  of  literature 
which  hitherto  had  been  revealed  only  in  sections. 

Literature  taught  from  this  point  of  view  does  not  begin  with 
the  "Anglo-Saxon  period."    The  student  does  not  have  to  be  led 
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back  to  a  past  which  is  quite  beyond  his  comprehension,  where 
he  must  study  in  translation  works,  as  they  seem  to  him,  of  purely 
curious  interest.  He  begins  his  work  by  reading  lyrics,  the  simple 
outpouring  of  the  hiunan  spirit.  Nor  is  it  a  case  of  reading  a  lyric 
here  and  another  there,  but  of  reading  them  in  bulk.  In  such  a 
study  "The  Sea-Farer"  is  not  a  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  by  an 
anonymous  author,  illustrating  the  Saxon  love  of  the  sea,  variously 
interpreted  as  an  allegory  or  a  dialogue,  etc.  It  is  a  poem  in  which 
a  man  tells  of  the  longing  that  fills  him  when  he  sees  the  ocean,  and 
that  is  all.  And  that  is  all  it  ought  to  be.  The  man  who  wrote 
it  was  not  "illustrating  his  period  "  or  providing  matter  for  the  study 
of  prosody.  So  it  is  when  the  student  comes  to  the  Elizabethan 
lyrics.  Here  are  some  songs  written  by  men  who  were  full  of  the 
joy  and  zest  of  life.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  make  the  student 
perceive  that  joy  and  zest;  he  need  not  bother  about  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  Elizabethan  song-writers  received  their  impetus 
from  Italy,  for  he  is  dealing,  not  with  students  who  want  to  become 
familiar  with  cxurents  of  literary  development,  but  with  young 
people  who  want  to  know  what  the  inspiration  of  literature  can  be. 
It  is  well  enough  to  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  literature 
without  an  elaborate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  greater  the  literature  the  higher  it  is  above 
that  spirit.  "O  Mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming?"  and 
"Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds"  are  of  all  time  and  of 
no  time.  The  Babees  Boke  or  The  Scholemaster  need  conmientaries; 
the  works  of  literature  that  breathe  the  spirit  of  immortality  need 
for  beginners  only  the  comment  of  the  teacher  who  loves  them. 

In  the  new  method  of  instruction  the  teacher  who  wants 
eternally  to  classify  and  diagram  would  of  course  be  a  failure.  A 
method  so  free  and  intimate  needs  the  teacher  who  can  understand 
something  of  the  poet's  intention  and  make  his  students  understand 
it  too.  I  cannot  imagine  him  setting  his  students  to  work  on  an 
analysis  of  the  rhyme  scheme  of  "The  world  is  too  much  with  us" 
imtil  he  could  be  sure  that  most  of  his  students  understood  what 
was  in  Wordsworth's  heart  that  he  should  say,  "Great  God!  I'd 
rather  be  a  Pagan."  Such  a  teacher,  given  the  simple  method  of 
teaching  literature  informally  by  types,  though  he  might  not  be 
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able  to  give  bis  students  so  much  infonnatton  as  he  othowise 
could,  might  be  trusted  to  supply  them  with  something  raro- 
power.  And  is  not  power  to  read,  to  enjoy,  to  see  life  better  because 
of  the  acquaintance  with  men  who  have  known  life  well,  the  aim 
of  the  study  of  literature  ?  From  the  questions  of  fact  denusded 
of  high-school  Seniors  or  college  Freshmen  one  would  sappaa 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  poems  of  Crabbe  w  of  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  "Prelude"  were  a  condition  of  lits- 
ary  salvation.  The  only  condition  of  literary  salvation  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  ought  to  be  that  he  have  some  love  for  litentme 
and  some  literary  taste  which  he  can  use  in  his  d^y  reading. 

And  the  development  of  literary  taste  is  to  be  obtained,  not 
from  studyii^  the  facts  of  the  history  of  literature,  but  from  study- 
ing, with  as  little  commentary  as  possible,  the  works  themsdvcs. 
An  author  writes  because  he  has  something  to  say,  and  if  wbat  he 
says  is  of  interest  in  itself  long  after  his  time,  it  is  literature.  TIk 
method  of  teaching  which  aids  best  in  disclosing  the  interest  of 
literature  is  obviously  the  most  efficient,  especially  when  it  s 
remembered  that  the  students  under  consideration  are  not  gxn^ 
to  be  specialists  in  the  field.  That  method,  I  believe,  is  caw  wtidi 
is  based  upon  the  work  itself,  the  method  of  classification  by  type, 
which  emphasizes  literary  expression  and  throws  the  historical  tiu 
biographical  comment  into  the  backgroimd. 
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The  wide  popularity  of  the  school  play  is  pretty  dearly  indicated 
in  the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  our  college  Freshmen  have  taken  part 
in  amateur  dramatics.  That  teachers  find  many  difficulties  in 
selecting  and  producing  these  plays  is  equally  dear  from  the  dozens 
of  letters  that  come  to  us  every  season.  If  we  agree  that  dramatics 
can  be  made  a  really  useful  feature  of  school  life,  some  practical 
suggestions  may  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  have  not  foimd  the 
problem  a  simple  one. 

We  may  as  well  admit  that  the  school  productions  are  generally 
regarded  as  pure  recreation  for  all  concerned — except  the  hard- 
working coach.  The  Senior  Play  is  an  exhibition,  where  the  girb 
may  display  themselves  at  their  prettiest  and  the  bo)rs  show  how 
gallant  or  fimny  they  can  make  themselves.  Even  so,  the  little 
vanities  of  the  actors  may  be  overruled  for  good.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  the  pupil's  ambitions  are  natural  and  spontaneous  means  a 
fine  opportunity  for  accomplishing  ends  not  otherwise  easily 
attained.  Clear  speech,  ease  of  movement,  and  self-control  are 
graces  that  may  be  taught  in  almost  any  play.  If  the  drama  has 
even  a  little  claim  to  literary  value  the  lessons  may  go  much  deeper; 
and  they  are  none  the  less  valuable  because  they  are  learned — or 
absorbed — ^freely  and  with  pleasure. 

In  choosing  the  play,  then,  there  should  be  a  double  purpose. 
First  of  all,  it  must  entertain;  it  must  give  unforced  pleasure  to  the 
audience.  But  this  is  never  inconsistent  with  the  other  aim,  to  give 
the  actors  something  worth  doing.    A  school  tradition,  for  instance, 

'This  paper,  reprinted  from  the  April  Bulletin  of  the  lUinois  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  was  written  as  an  answer  to  the  commoner  questions  that  have 
come  to  the  writer  from  teachers  inexperienced  in  directing  school  plays.  The  Drama 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  which  has  since  been 
organized  with  the  writer  as  chairman,  intends  soon  to  formulate  in  a  broader  way  the 
aims,  materiab,  and  methods  of  the  woriL  The  committee  will  welcome  further  sug- 
gestions or  requests  for  information,  and  will  endeavor  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for 
the  ideas  and  experiences  of  all  who  are  actively  engaged  in  this  field. 
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may  decree  that  the  play  be  comic.  It  would  be  perhaps  a  cruel 
disappointment  to  present  a  somber  drama.  But  there  are  dozens 
of  comedies  which  will  entertain  worthily;  and  some  farces,  even, 
may  justify  themselves  in  production. 

If  this  principle  of  choice  seems  to  put  a  premimn  on  mediocrity, 
I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  It  is  the  only  principle,  I  believe, 
which  makes  possible  the  consistent  approach  to  an  ideal.  Apply 
it  to  some  schools,  and  you  would  demand  nothing  less  than  annual 
productions  of  Shakespeare.  But  apply  it  elsewhere  and  you  would 
have  to  admit  that  The  College  Widow  might  be  a  sensible  choice, 
while  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  would  surely  be  a  foolish  one. 
Who  profits  if  the  Dream  is  so  played  (or  so  received)  that  every 
scene  suggests  the  buffooneries  of  Bottom's  actors  ? 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  however,  the  teacher  oft^ 
finds  the  choice  of  play  very  difficult.  The  themes  of  nine  plays  in 
ten  bar  them  for  school  use.  Then,  too,  the  choice  is  conditioned 
by  all  sorts  of  hard  facts:  the  number  of  available  boys  and  girls; 
their  height,  voice,  and  ability;  the  size  of  the  stage;  its  scenery  or 
the  lack  of  it;  the  expense  of  costiunes;  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the 
community,  and  so  on.  "We  want  a  play,"  our  correspondents 
write,  "which  will  give  us  a  chance  to  use  all  the  members  of  the 
class — ^four  boys  and  twenty-nine  girls."  Of  course,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  such  a  play,  and  that  is  to  write  it;  unless  one  selects 
a  piece  with  four  male  characters  and  contrives  to  decorate  the  stage 
in  certain  scenes  with  the  otherwise  superfluous  girls.  The  former 
method  is  really  possible  for  many  a  clever  teacher,  but  such  a  one 
needs  no  advice  from  us.  The  historical  pageant,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  stories  or  narrative  poems,'  may  furnish  a  way  out;  and 
sometimes  a  program  of  one-act  plays  solves  the  problem.  In 
general,  however,  the  safest  way  is  to  choose  something  which  will 
adequately  bring  out  the  ablest  pupils,  and  then  to  exercise  all 
possible  ingenuity  in  introducing  the  others  into  the  program. 

The  old  stand-bys  are  much  more  useful  than  is  generally  real- 
ized. .  Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan  cannot  be  carelessly 
counted  out.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  The  Rivals^  if  at  all  well 
done,  still  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers  even  in  the  thing  which  the 
young  actors  most  crave — the  power  to  excite  the  right  kind  of 

>  See  the  admirable  scenes  and  suggestions  in  the  new  DramaiuaHon  by  Simona 
and  On  (Foresman). 
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laughter  and  applause.  Clever  pupils,  ably  directed,  may  thor- 
oughly delight  their  friendly  audiences  in  Shakespeare's  A  Mid- 
summer  NigMs  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice j  As  You  Like  It,  or 
Twelfth  Night;  or  even  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  The  Tempest,  or 
Julius  Caesar.  Good  short  plays  may  readily  be  adapted  from 
scenes  in  others  of  the  Shakespeare  classics:  for  example,  ''The 
Night  Before  the  Battle,"  Henry  F,  Act  IV,  scene  i;  or  "The 
Entrapping  of  Beatrice,"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  m,  scene  i. 
The  standard  plays,  let  me  repeat,  need  marked  ability  in  the  coach- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  acting ;  under  the  right  conditions,  however,  they 
may  be  made  as  truly  popular  in  their  appeal  as  one  could  wish. 

In  searching  further,  the  catalogues  of  the  play-publishers  are 
helpful,  though  one  is  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  multitude  of 
pieces  offered.  Some  of  these  lists,  however,  are  arranged  according 
to  the  number  and  sex  of  characters.  The  setting  required  and  the 
time  taken  in  representation  are  also  shown,  with  something  of  the 
plot  and  nature  of  the  play.  Most  of  these  offerings  cost  but  fifteen 
cents  each,  so  that  one  may  select  a  dozen  for  examination  at  small 
expense.  Unfortunately,  the  lists  contain  so  much  worthless  stuff 
that  this  sort  of  blind  choice  is  likely  to  waste  time.  The  catalogues 
of  the  following  firms,  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request,  contain 
most  of  the  available  published  plays  commonly  given  by  amateurs: 
Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston;  The  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co.,  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Samuel  French,  28  W. 
38th  St.,  New  York;  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  923  Arch  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; The  Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  Ohio;  Dick  & 
Fitzgerald,  10  Ann  St.,  New  York. 

A  specially  helpful  book  called  ''A  Selected  List  of  Plays  for 
Aznateurs"  may  be  secured  by  writing  Miss  E.  A.  McFadden,  113 
Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ($2.00.  Postage  6  cents). 
In  Cambridge  also  (41  Concord  Ave.)  is  the  "Agency  for  Unpub- 
lished Plays,"  which  will  furnish  a  valuable  list  of  pieces  that  may 
be  had  in  manuscript  for  the  payment  of  a  small  royalty.  The 
Drama  League  has  issued  an  excellent  list,  "Plays  for  Amatem: 
Acting"  (address  736  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago).  The  Stage  Guild 
of  Chicago'  prints  interesting  plays  and  pageants  by  T.  W.  Stevens 
and  others.    Many  of  the  recent  professional  successes  may  be 

>  Address  in  caxe  of  K.  S.  Goodman,  Raflway  ExrhangB  Building. 
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prodnced  for  a  royalty  o(  from  $25.00  to  $50.00;  far  fists  of  tkese 
apply  to  one  o(  die  foOowing  agents:  Alice  Kanser,  1432  Broadway, 
New  Yock;  Rtmisey  Play  Co.,  152  W.  46tli  St,  New  Toik; 
Sanger  &  Jordan,  1428  Broadway,  New  York;  Amcricm  Plaqr  Co^ 
1451  Broadway,  New  Yoik.  This  is  the  only  method  of  aemiiug 
such  a  jday  as,  for  eiamplr,  Banie's  The  IMOe  Mimskr^  for  which 
a  royalty  of  $50.00  is  payable.  Payment  of  the  royalty  doe  on  a 
{day  is  of  course  a  serious  moral  as  weQ  as  l^al  oMigatifm,  a  fact 
wfaidi  amateurs  occasionally  disr^anL  But  most  of  the  {seoes 
advertised  by  firms  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paiagrai^  may  be 
produced  without  such  payment. 

By  way  of  further  ^>ecific  titles,  I  may  mention  some  {days 
which  have  in  one  way  cft  another  proved  successful  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  the  local  schools: 


The  CridLtt  on  the  Hearth* 

For  One  ^ngbt  Only 

Liberty  Hall> 

Nance  CMdfidd'  (one  act) 

David  Garrick* 

Nqrfiew  or  Unde* 

The  Cdlege  Politician' 

The  Palace  of  Truth' 

The  Honeymom* 

Our  Boys' 

'Op-o'-me-Thumb*  (one  act) 

The  Servant  in  the  Housed 

The  Pasdng  of  the  Third  Floor  BadL> 


The  Hour  Qass*  (<Hie  act) 
A  F6t  of  Broth*  (<Hie  act) 
The  Workhouse  Waid^  (one  act) 
The  County  Chaimum^ 
Miss  Civilizatimi'  (one  act) 
Marvebus  Bentham?  (one  act) 
Owin'  to  Maggie'  (one  act) 
The  College  l^Odow* 
Maids  and  Matrons' 
Giles  Corey 

Pygmalion  and  (jalatea* 
The  New  AgC» 


Among  others  that  seem  to  have  proved  pretty  serviceable  are 


these: 

A  Rose  of  Plymouth  Town> 

The  Private  Secretary* 

An  American  Citizen' 

London  Assurance* 

Mice  and  Men' 

Lend  Me  Five  Shillings^  (one  act) 

Caste" 

The  Prince  Chi^ 

The  Bishop's  Candlesticks'  (one  act) 

Mr.  Bob' 

The  Ladies  of  Cranf ord' 

Nathan  Hale' 


The  Romancers' 

The  Professor's  Love  Story* 

The  Admirable  Crichton* 

A  Royal  Family* 

Old  Heidelberg* 

The  Man  from  Home° 

Trelawney  of  the  Wells' 

The  Ejiight  of  the  Burning  Pestle* 

The  Shoemaker's  Holiday* 

A  Message  from  Mars* 

Tom  Pinch* 

Historical  Pageant  of  lUinoi^ 


'  W.  H.  Baker.  *  Samuel  French.  '  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  *  MacmiUan. 
*  Maunsel,  Dublin.  *  Sanger  &  Jordan,  7  Agency  for  Unpublished  Plays.  *Scnbner. 
» Stage  Guild  of  Chicago.     >•  Shubert  Brothers.     "  American  Play  Co.     » Leibler  Co. 
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But  at  best  such  lists  only  emphasize  the  scarcity  of  good  dramas 
for  school  production.  A  few  of  the  above  deserve  consideration 
on  literary  grounds,  while  others  are  highly  artificial  and  theatrical. 
But  at  least  their  themes  are  free  from  grossness  and  excessive 
sentimentality,  they  are  reasonably  ''actable/'  and  each  suggests 
some  common  type  of  audience  which  is  sure  to  find  it  enjojrable. 

The  discriminating  teacher,  furthermore,  will  try  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  best  of  contemporary  drama,  acted  and  published. 
The  bulletins  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  (Chicago)  may 
readily  be  secured,  and  the  new  plays  and  criticisms  are  annually 
listed  in  the  Dramatic  Index  edited  by  Mr.  Faxon  and  published  by 
the  Boston  Book  Co. 

In  assigning  parts,  the  all-important  consideration  is  dramatic 
instinct.  The  valedictorian  may  not  have  a  spark  of  it;  the  class 
cut-up  may  have  so  little  of  it  that  he  would  prove  anjrthing  but 
comic  on  the  platform;  and  the  shy  fellow  who  has  always  seemed 
rather  dull  may  surprise  you  by  carrying  off  the  leading  honors — ^if 
you  discover  him  in  time!  For  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  some  minor  part  forging  into  prominence  as  rehearsals  advance, 
through  the  development  of  imsuspected  dramatic  talent.  Some- 
times, too,  a  pupil's  nature  here  first  finds  a  way  to  express  itself.' 

First,  then,  try  to  find  out  who  among  your  candidates  can  break 
through  their  own  shells  and  throw  themselves  into  some  other 
character;  not  in  dialogue  alone,  but  in  gait,  pose,  laugh,  facial 
expression.  Indeed,  a  bit  of  pantomime  may  reveal  more  of  one's 
real  histrionic  nature  than  a  declamation.  An  imitation  of  some 
well-known  "character,"  or  the  reciting  of  a  piece  involving  imper- 
sonation, may  serve  the  purpose.  The  mere  reading  aloud  of  parts 
of  the  chosen  play  is  unsatisfactory.  But  if  a  group  can  be  made 
to  laugh  and  strut  and  shout  over  the  first  reading  of  the  play  (when 
the  parts  are  assigned  almost  at  random)  you  may  find  the  very 
freedom  and  effervescence  of  the  moment  revealing  just  the 

'  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  when  I  was  ready  to  assign  the  parts  in  a  school 
play  I  saw  that  my  choice  of  the  "heroine"  seemed  to  both  puzzle  and  amuse  the  girl's 
teachers.  Not  until  the  performance  was  over,  however,  and  the  girl  had  carried  the 
play  to  success,  did  I  learn  that  she  had  hitherto  been  considered  an  "impossible"  sort 
of  pupiL  And  as  she  was  the  making  of  the  play,  the  play  was  really,  in  a  way,  the 
maJdng  of  her. 
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qualities  you  are  seeking.  Whatever  the  method,  encourage  in- 
formality; the  candidate  before  being  judged  should  be  'Vorked 
up"  to  a  point  where  he  is  as  free  as  possible  from  self-consciousness. 

When  you  are  sure  you  have  tested  the  essential  dramatic 
instinct  of  the  pupils,  ordinary  principles  of  choice  may  determine 
the  final  allotment.  If  you  have  to  choose  between  a  gallant, 
temperamental  Orlando  whose  enunciation  is  bad,  and  a  wooden 
youth  of  perfectly  proper  speech,  remember  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
correct  faulty  speech  than  to  supply  the  dramatic  ^irit.  Apart 
from  this  special  consideration,  however,  it  is  the  same  energetic, 
responsive,  thinking  boy  or  girl  that  you  have  always  relied  on  who 
will  best  repay  your  confidence  now.  Test  the  voice  carefully, 
however,  for  two  elements.  It  must  have  carrjdng  power.  And  its 
quality  should  enable  the  speaker  to  suggest,  or  at  least  to  avoid 
belying,  the  character  assumed.  This  would  seem  unnecessary 
advice,  but  most  of  us  have  at  some  time  been  jarred  by  the  healthy 
resonance  in  the  tones  of  a  tottering  Adam,  or  by  the  soft  and 
kittenish  ptirr  of  a  Portia  as  she  triumphs  over  the  Jew.  This  sort 
of  incongruity  often  comes  about  because  personid  appearance  has 
been  too  strong  a  factor  in  the  choice.  Remember  that  face  and 
figure  are  capable  of  amazing  stage-alterations,  while  few  amateurs 
can  effectively  alter  the  voice.  Test  this  for  a  moment  with  some 
candidate,  by  shutting  your  eyes  and  letting  the  sound  of  the  voice 
suggest  the  character  possibilities. 

For  the  actual  coaching  of  the  piece,  there  are  certain  qualifica- 
tions, such  as  tact  and  driving  power,  which  should  be  called  into 
play  before  one's  dramatic  instinct  {sine  qua  nan)  may  be  given  free 
rein  with  any  assurance  of  success.  Such  things,  of  course,  belong 
outside  this  discussion.  But  one  other  essential  I  may  specially 
emphasize — system. 

In  the  first  place,  system  should  be  applied  to  the  schedule  of 
rehearsals.  The  exasperating  "cutting"  of  rehearsals  is  sometimes 
due  to  neglect  of  this  factor.  Each  pupil  may  be  pledged  in 
advance  to  keep  certain  rehearsal-dates  free  from  engagements.  A 
full-length  play  needs  (in  addition  to  individual  coaching)  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  two-hour  rehearsals,  extending  over  a  period 
of  from  one  to  two  months.    For  the  play  of  average  difficulty,  the 
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shorter  period  is  better,  as  the  degree  of  concentration  and  interest 
is  likely  to  be  greater. 

The  coach  must  know,  before  the  first  rehearsal  if  not  before 
assigning  the  parts,  just  how  every  detail  of  the  play  ought  to  go. 
In  very  few  printed  plays  are  the  details  of  stage-management 
indicated.  One  should  therefore  make  a  ''prompt-book/'  as  the 
professional  producer  does.  This  may  be  done  by  interleaving  the 
copy,  or  by  pasting  the  sheets  from  two  copies  in  a  scrapbook  so  as 
to  leave  a  blank  page  opposite  each  page  of  the  text.  In  this,.one 
notes  down  the  ''properties"  and  exact  setting  for  each  scene;  also 
all  important  actions  and  changes  of  position  of  every  character, 
opposite  the  proper  lines,  so  as  to  show  the  precise  grouping  and 
relation  of  persons  at  any  particular  moment.  This  system  is 
invaluable  because  each  pupil  comes  to  know  with  perfect  definite- 
ness  the  "business"  for  which  he  is  responsible  in  each  scene;  each 
thing  is  done  the  same  way  each  time — a  very  necessary  procedure, 
by  the  way,  if  the  coach  is  to  establish  his  authority  securely.  It  is 
true  that  rehearsals  bring  out  awkward  points  and  the  actors  may 
even  suggest  improvements  on  one's  preliminary  plans;  but  the 
system,  though  flexible,  should  be  from  the  start  as  fully  developed 
asniay  be. 

The  director  will  further  find  it  advisable  to  write  large  in  the 
margins  all  such  directions  as  "Bell  rings,"  "Ready  for  curtain," 
"Horns  in  distance,"  "Lights  dimmed,"  and  the  like.  Then  the 
prompter  (if,  as  often  happens,  he  is  "stage-manager"  as  well)  is 
given  timely  warning  to  attend  to  the  accessories  as  directed. 

Mr.  Ben  Greet  is  issuing,  through  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  one  play  to  a  voliune,  in  which  these 
managerial  directions  are  supplied,  opposite  the  text,  with  admirable 
fulness  and  illuminating  comment.  Nothing  more  helpful  has  ever 
been  done  for  amateurs.  To  illustrate:  in  Julius  Caesar,  near  the 
opening  of  the  third  act,  is  Cassius'  line,  "  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we 
fear  prevention."  Opposite  this  is  the  following  note:  "All  these 
speeches  are  spoken  with  haste  and  intensity  in  an  undertone. 
Caesar  is  fully  occupied  talking  with  Dedus,  Lepidus,  Popilius,  and 
Publius.  Antony  keeps  R,  so  that  Trebonius  can  easily  persuade 
him  to  go  off  R  in  consultation  about  some  official  matter."    And 
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beneath  this  is  a  diagram  showing  the  precise  grouping  of  the  actois. 
The  directions  for  staging  the  assassination  are  as  follows:  "Hiis 
great  last  moment  of  Ceasar's  must  be  slow,  deliberate;  he  is 
literally  dragged  off  the  seat,  staggers  down  C — a  pause— he  loob 
around  and  sees  Brutus  about  to  stab  him;  he  opens  his  lobe; 
Brutus  practically  embraces  him  with  his  sword;  Caesar  covers  his 
face  with  robe  and  falls.  There  is  a  dead  pause  while  you  count 
ten." 

The  director  may  not  choose  to  accept  the  ''business"  d 
another,  but  in  his  own  way  he  must  work  out  the  details  with 
equal  fulness. 

Of  course  the  greatest  problem  of  all  is  how  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  act.    If  the  coach  can  assume  the  various  characters  in  turn, 
responsive  pupils  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  imitation  akme. 
In  any  case,  much  personal  and  inspirational  work  is  demanded. 
There  are  good  schools  for  training  actors,  but  I  have  never  found 
a  satisfactory  handbook  on  the  art.    Dramatic  instinct  and  the 
observation  of  good  acting  are  a  reasonable  equipment  for  die 
coach.    Mr.  Greet's  Shakespeare  is  full  of  wise  and  suggestive 
points.    The  phonograph,  which  now  gives  us  records  of  many  good 
speakers  and  actors,  is  an  excellent  supplement.    And  for  action, 
pantomime,  and  gesture,  the  mqtion  pictures  now  bring  to  one's 
door  the  ablest  in  these  arts.    In  fact,  for  one  situated  where  good 
dramatic  performances  are  not  to  be  seen,  an  excellent  textbook  on 
acting  could  be  made  by  printing  the  axioms  of  the  art,  and  then 
listing  and  analyzing  the  merits  of  the  best  phcmograph  records  and 
cinematograph  films.    Add  to  these  resources  the  rich  photogn^c 
records  of  professional  productions,'  and  the  mechanical  aids  to  the 
study  of  acting  assiune  considerable  importance. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  rehearsals  the  study  of  character 
should  come  first,  because  all  else  depends  upon  it.  Make  your 
pupil  see  and  feel  the  person  to  be  portrayed,  even  before  he  learns 
the  lines;  he  is  then  much  more  likely  to  work  out  interpretive 
details  for  himself.  The  development  of  individuality  in  die 
student  is  in  this  respect  highly  important  for  his  own  good;  but 

'  Byron  Co.,  Broadway  and  34th  St.,  New  York,  issues  a  catalogue  listing  soeoes 
from  hundreds  of  important  productions.    See  also  the  Annual  Dramatic  Indu, 
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usually  it  takes  finn  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  coach  to  insure 
consistency  and  teamwork. 

If  the  rehearsals  are  conducted  with  the  right  degree  of  vigor 
and  system,  the  old  bugbear  of  ''learning  lines"  will  quickly  pass. 
The  memory  is  so  much  assisted  by  association  that  if  the  reading 
of  the  text  is  carried  on  at  the  first  rehearsals  with  strenuous  practice 
of  the  accompanying  action,  the  lines  almost  ''learn  themselves." 
Then  if  the  laggards  are  promptly  and  properly  dealt  with  (the  pos- 
sibility of  being  dropped  from  the  play  is  a  powerful  stimulus) 
progress  results. 

The  interpretation  of  lines  should  be  cleared  up  promptly,  so 
that  they  are  read  in  the  same  way  throughout.  One  or  two 
rehearsals  may  well  be  given  to  this  work  alone;  and  even  then  it 
is  well  to  have  the  lines  read  with  all  the  fulness  and  force  of  a  final 
performance.  An  old  handbook  says:  "The  two  principal  rules 
for  an  actor  are:  (i)  Be  perfect  in  your  part,  and  (2)  Spc^  out." 
Speak  out !  The  untrained  pupil  simply  has  no  conception  of  what 
this  means.  And  so,  from  the  first,  spare  no  time  or  energy  in 
coaxing  or  coercing  the  actors  to  make  themselves  heard.  Until 
they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  shouting,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
speaking  loud  enough.  Delicacy  of  inflection  and  purity  of  enunci- 
ation— all  the  beautiful  graces  of  speech — come  to  nothing  without 
that  supernormal  carrying  power,  the  sheer  vocal  energy  needed 
to  make  an  audience  in  the  average  hall  hear  without  strain. 

If  there  are  any  general  directions  that  amateurs  need  of tener 
than  others,  they  are  the  following:  (i)  Learn  to  stand  still.  When 
no  action  is  called  for,  keep  the  hands  and  feet  completely  in  repose. 
(2)  Keep  the  head  erect,  and  do  not  lower  the  eyes.  (3)  Walk 
firmly;  do  not  lounge  or  sidle.  (4)  Make  all  actions  and  gestures 
confident  and  vigorous.  (5)  Whenever  practicable,  speak  toward 
the  audience,  but  do  not  appear  to  see  them.  (6)  Make  every  line 
sound  important.  (7)  When  you  "make  a  point"  or  deliver  a  cli- 
mactic speech,  give  the  audience  an  extra  moment  to  appreciate  it 
before  proceeding.  (8)  When  there  is  much  laughter  or  applause  for 
a  speech,  or  an  action,  bide  your  time  before  proceeding.  (9)  With 
the  exceptions  just  noted,  speak  the  first  word  of  your  line  so 
promptly  on  the  "cue"  that  no  other  word  could  possibly  be  edged 
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in.  (10)  Study  the  remarkable  power  of  suggestion  in  the  simider 
facial  movements :  the  mere  turning  of  the  eyes,  the  smile,  the  sneer, 
the  lifting  of  the  brows,  the  frown,  the  dropping  of  the  jaw;  and 
depend  upon  them  rather  than  upon  the  gesture  f<^  all  but  the 
more  emotionid  effects.  (11)  If  laughter  or  weeping  is  called  for, 
remember  that  much  practice  is  required  to  approximate  a  natonl 
effect. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  constant  inquiries,  a  word  as  to  the  means 
of  securing  the  accessories  for  a  production.  Fritz  Schoultz  &  Co., 
costumers,  and  Funk  &  Co.,  wig-makers  (Chicago)i  serve  the 
Middle  West  trade  competently.  For  other  localities,  note  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  and  dramatic  journals.  The  matter  of 
makeup,  by  the  v^ay,  is  often  a  difficult  one.  A  handbook  like 
Fitz-Gerald's  (published  by  Samuel  French)  is  he^f  ul,  but  mud 
practice  is  needed.  If  the  treasury  will  permit,  a  perfomiance  will 
gain  immensely  by  having  a  professional  for  this  work.  For 
although  the  amateur  has  so  much  difficulty  in  assuming  a  rftle,  he 
may  at  least  be  made  almost  perfectly  to  ''look  the  part'' 


A  COMPETITION  IN  LETTER-WRITING 


WALTER  R.  BRIDGMAN 
Lake  Forest  College 


As  one  of  the  three  items  in  the  interscholastic  contest  in 
expression,  held  at  Lake  Forest  College  each  May,  has  been  included 
a  competition  in  letter-writing.  Formerly  the  contestants  were 
allowed  to  write  at  home  a  letter  of  application  for  admission  to 
any  college,  and  to  send  this  letter,  under  certain  conditions,  for 
the  competition.  This  year  a  change  was  made;  one  member 
of  each  of  the  twenty  competing  teams  was  given  material  and 
one  hour  of  time  for  composing  the  competing  letter  on  one  of  the 
assigned  subjects  given  below.  This  method  of  competition  cuts 
out  of  consideration  one  minor  feature,  that  of  taste  and  appropri- 
ateness in  choice  of  stationery,  but  otherwise  seems  to  the  committee 
superior  to  the  former  method,  especially  as  in  this  way  further  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  idea  of  school  teamwork.  The  letters  below 
are  printed  exactly  as  written  as  to  spelling,  punctuation,  etc.  The 
comment  of  the  judges  was  that  they  were  somewhat  superior  in 
form  to  those  of  previous  years,  but  still  rather  meager  in  ideas, 
and  ill  arranged.  We  have  felt  at  Lake  Forest  that  this  letter- 
writing  is  less  successful  in  its  results  than  the  contests  in  reading 
and  oral  expression,  but  none  the  less  worth  emphasizing.  The 
examples  which  follow  may  prove  good  laboratory  material. 

SUBJECTS  fOR  INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTEST  IN  IXTTER-WltlTlNG 

May  9, 1913 — i  :$o  p.m. 

1.  On  the  assumption  that  you  have  done  work  m  your  hig^  school  beyond 
the  ordinary  requirements  for  graduation,  write  to  the  president  of  some 
college,  asking  on  what  terms  you  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  of  which 
he  is  head. 

2.  Suppose  a  friend  of  your  father  to  be  the  manager  of  one  of  the  lines 
of  steamships  on  Lake  Michigan.  Write  to  him  applying  for  the  position  of 
purser  on  one  of  his  boats  for  the  summer  vacation. 

3.  Write  to  a  clergyman  or  some  similar  older  Mend  in  some  other  town 
than  your  own,  asking  his  advice  about  your  choice  of  a  college. 

4.  Suppose  that  an  old  friend  of  your  father  b  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
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H.  M.  Price,  EiUm. 
Dcjut  Sot: 

Father  yoke  tome htcyoMigabotyr  ■■■!■% I 
office    In  i^ipiyiof  lor  tlui  pOBtkn  I  voold  fte  to  ttate  thttt  I 
hook/ttptD^  iteiimijpliy»  xod  diortbaod  in  mj  iribncJ  work  last  year.    I 
booeft  and  williiig  to  work.    I  vookl  tte  to  start  «■  a  aluy  of  ejgki 
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May  9,1913. 
Professor  H.  P.  Judson, 

President  of  Chicago  Umtersiiy, 

Chicago^  Illinois, 

DcAK  Sik: 

I  bave  just  comfrfeted  my  four  year  course  at  tlie  Kwindia  Hi^  School, 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  with  two  extra  credits  in  English  Literature,  in  ^^M^twn 

to  the  four  credits  required  for  graduation. 

On  what  terms  may  I  be  admitted  into  the  Advertising  Course  of  Chicago 

University,  providing  my  High  School  credits  are  accepted  ? 

Yours  reyectfuDy, 

Lawsence  W.  Eastman. 
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487  Chicago  Street, 

Elgin,  Illinois. 

My  dear  Dr.  Gladden, 

Since  father  died,  I  have  been  at  sea  in  deciding  the  important  issues 
that  come  up  in  my  life.  I  am  writing  to  you  today  that  I  may  have  your 
advice  on  a  question  of  great  consequence  to  me  personally.  Father  always 
^)oke  of  you  as  one  of  his  staunchest  friends  and  one  whose  coimseb  were 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.    In  friendship's  name  I  send  this  missive. 

I  finish  my  high  school  course  this  June.  The  question  uppermost  in 
my  mind  now  is,  of  course,  what  college?  My  ambition  is  to  an  architect. 
This  profession  appeals  to  me  as  the  one  for  which  I  am  best  fitted.  There 
are  miany  schools  at  which  I  might  study  for  my  degree,  but  with  my  limited 
knowledge  I  am  imable  to  determine  which  is  best  adapted  to  my  needs. 
Where  will  the  moral  influence  be  better:  at  a  small  college  or  at  a  big  one  ? 
Where  will  I  find  the  best  equipment,  the  best  professors  ?  Would  a  metro- 
politan atmosphere  be  for  the  better?  These  questions,  sub-questi<Mis  of  a 
big  question,  now  confront  me.    What  choice  would  you  deem  the  most  wise? 

Please  give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Gladden. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  S.  Newdick. 

[dm,  first  plocc  with  gold  medal.]  ^^  ^  .^^^  ^^^ 

MiSHAWAKA,  InD., 

Mr,  E.  C.  Bronson,  May  9, 1913. 

22J  N,  Michigan  5/., 
Souih  Bend,  Ind. 
Dear  Sir: 

Miss  Smith,  who  is  in  your  employ,  informed  me  that  you  had  a  vacancy 
in  your  new^>aper  office.    I  wish  to  make  an  application  for  the  position. 

I  am  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  have  completed  a  four  years'  commercial 
course  in  the  Mishawaka  High  School,  besides  a  term  in  the  South  Bend 
Business  College,  but  have  had  no  experience. 

For  particulars  regarding  my  character  and  other  points  you  may  wish  to 
know,  by  permission,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  H.  Suders,  Cashier  in  the  First  National 
Bank;  Mr.  O.  £.  Lang,  of  the  O.  £.  Lang  &  Co.  Hardware  Store;  Mr.  D.  O. 
Miller,  Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Mishawaka  High  School,  and  Rev.  A.  C. 
Ormond,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church — all  of  this  dty.  Testi- 
moniab  will  be  furnished  if  desired.  I  might  also  mention  that  my  father  is 
Mr.  F.  P.  Donovan. 

We  will  leave  the  salary  question  open  until  you  have  had  an  opportimity 

to  see  what  I  can  do.    If  you  wish  a  personal  interview,  I  shall  be  glad  to  call 

at  your  most  convenient  time.  ..        ^    , 

Yours  truly, 

Helen  Donovan. 


6$D  THE 


In  yoor  iMt  letter  to 
ymi  rf  tdSdorisH  wmo.  BMOiyml  wwk  <m  tac 
aaettonieiflvcntocirterthejiHBBdfaticicId, 
be  wflliof  to  five  ne  a  dbaace. 

stfl  ol  the  MDe  oinoa,  tkst  i^  of  «idkii«  to  five  ae  a  cknce  M 
I  know  of  DO  better  wiy  to  leafiK  sf  ambitiaa,  of 
than  to  do  By  ntmoit  m  diowiBK  yom  tbat  tke 
wasBOt  ghnen  iD  iruii. 

Howerer,  I  do  not  widi  to  led  tbat,  if  90m  dees  it  adWnbie  to  plve  Me 
on  your  pepcr,  your  frienddnp  witli  1117  ^Uhcr,  was  takes  into  rnmidnafion, 

Trmting  that  ngr  appGcatioa  is  not  in  Tun,  aad  tlamking  joq  lor  your 
Daat  ffiOBintjjf^'^^^f^M  ■  x  leoBam 


P&njp  R.  Davb. 

135  Utka  St^ 

Wauxegah,  Ttj,, 

Mr  DEAK  Mm.  ZoEcm:  ^'^^  ^  '^^ 

As  this  is  neady  the  end  of  my  Jtmior  year  in  hi|^  school,  I  am  bfgimiing 

to  think  seriously  of  the  ooQcfe  vdndi  I  am  to  attend.    I  have  been  working 

n^  wiqr  throni^  hi^  scfaoc^  and  it  win  be  necessary  to  do  the  same  at  ooDcge. 

For  this  reason,  I  widi  to  obtain  a  scfaolarshq)  for  the  first  year  at  least.    Have 

you  any  particalar  odlege  in  mind  vdndi  3^00  would  advise  me  to  attend? 

I  would  rather  remain  in  Illinois,  than  go  dsewfaere;  but  (rf  course,  I  am  willing 

to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  in  order  to  obtain  an  education. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  not  cause  3fou  too  mudi  trouMe,  and  thanking  you 

previously  for  your  kindness,  I  remain  -.r        •  a-    j 

■^  Your  smcere  mend, 

ElOiA  KUEBKER. 

5109  Elus  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinqis, 

Mr.  John  C.  Cone,  M.y9.i9X3. 

//  Ridge  Avenue, 

Detroit,  Michigan, 
My  DEAR  Mr.  Come: 

As  you  perhaps  know,  I  shall  graduate  from  high-school  next  month. 
I,  of  course,  expect  to  enter  some  college,  but  the  question  which  has  been 
discussed  by  myself  and  every  member  of  my  f amOy  is, — ^which  one. 
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ing  that  you  have  kept  me  out  of  difficulty  many  times  akeady,  I  wish  to  enlist 
your  valuable  aid  in  helping  me  to  decide  this  important  matter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  one  of  the  professions,  because  father  needs  me  in 
his  business.  My  high-school  training  will  have  prepared  me  for  entrance 
into  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  and  so  the  field  for  my 
choice  is  very  large.  Were  I  to  remain  in  Chicago,  I  would  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  but  I  feel  that  can  derive  greater  benefit  by  con4>leting 
my  education  dsewhere. 

I  therefore  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands.  Please  let  me  know 
of  your  choice  as  soon  as  possible.    Hoping  that  you  and  Mrs.  Cone  are  well, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  S.  Beiteid. 

2936  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 

Mr.  James  R.  Gibson,  ^^  ^'  '^'^• 

Elgm,  lU. 
Dear  Sir:— 

I  have  finished  my  hi^  school  course  and  wish  to  settle  down  to  a  life 
of  business.  In  selecting  my  life's  trade  I  naturally  came  to  my  father  for 
advice.  When  I  intimated  that  I  wished  to  take  up  journalism  he  told  me  of 
the  excellent  importunity  for  an  ambitious  young  man  in  your  office. 

While  attending  school  I  became  interested  in  our  school  p^pet.  Science 
and  Craft.  For  three  years  I  served  my  iq>prenticeship  as  room  editor,  and 
in  my  senior  year  I  was  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper.  I  have  added  new 
and  novel  features  to  it;  placed  many  more  dqpartments  in  it  and  have,  with 
the  aid  of  a  wdl  selected  and  hard-working  staff,  made  Science  and  Craft  a 
better,  larger  and  more  readable  pi4)er  than  Crane  has  ever  had. 

But  I  know  that  the  position  you  offer  is  not  a  large  one.  I  will  ^adly 
start  at  the  bottom,  asking  no  aid  because  of  father's  friendship  other  than  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  my  ability.  I  can  start  for  Elgin  immediately.  Hewing 
an  early  and  favorable  reply  may  reach  me  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

LoxTis  H.  Marxson. 

665  Thirty-fourth  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

The  Honorable  James  K.  Brawn,  ^*^  ^'  '^'^* 

President  of  Lake  Forrest  College, 
Lake  Forrest,  Illinois. 
My  dear  Sir; 

I  am  contemplating  entering  the  college  of  which  you  are  the  president 
this  coming  fall.  I  have  just  completed  the  Classical  Course  of  the  West 
Division  High  Schod  of  this  city.  Thb  course  requires  four  years  of  Latin, 
two  years  of  history,  four  years  of  En^^ish,  three  years  of  mathematics,  two 
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years  of  a  foreign  language  and  one  year  of  science.    For  the  f <neign  knguge 

I  chose  French,  for  the  science.  Physics.    Besides  these  studies,  however,  I 

have  had  one  year  of  chemistry,  one  year  of  bidogy  and  four  ytan  of  Greek. 

I  am  preparing  to  become  an  English  teacher  in  the  hi^  sdiod,  and,  is  yon 

curriculum  does  not  offer  an  En^^ish  course,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  wfaidi  one 

of  your  courses,  the  Literary  or  the  Arts  and  Science  Course,  would  be  most 

advisable  for  me  to  enter  upon.    Which  <me  of  these  courses  am  I  better 

qualified  for,  and  which  one  will  give  me  the  best  training  for  that  position? 

And  advice  from  you  will  be  i4)preciated. 

Yours  re^>ectfully, 

Rosamond  S.  Wim. 

200  18  Ave., 

Maywood,  III., 

May  9, 1913. 
Pres,  A.  L,  Harris ^ 

Chicago  University  f 
Chicago f  III, 
Dear  Sis: 

The  past  attitude  of  Chicago  University  in  granting  q)ecial  terms  of 
admission  to  students  having  surplus  high  school  credits  has  emboldeDed  ne 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  my  previous  work. 

I  was  graduated  from  Proviso  Township  High  School  last  June,  and  hive 
nineteen  credits  which  were  obtained  by  work  done  in  the  following  subjects: 
En^^ish,  four  years;  Latin,  four  3rear8;  History,  four  years;  Science,  four  yesis; 
Mathematics,  three  years. 

In  all  of  the  above  subjects  I  have  received  term  averages  of  ninety  perceot 
or  above. 

I  shall  very  much  iq>preciate  information  omceming  the  terms  upon  "fibaA 

1  may  be  admitted  to  the  imiversity  of  which  you  are  the  head.    Finsndal 

reasons  necessitate  a  whole  or  partial  scholarship  for  my  future  attendance  at 

school. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(M^)  DosoTHY  B.  Scon. 

1916  Lincoln  Av. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
May  9, 1913 
Dr.  C.  L.  Parkes 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

My  father  has  recommended  that  I  write  you  for  advice  upcm  a  questioo 
which  is  all  important  to  me  now — a  question  which  I  must  answ^  in  a  moDth 
or  two,  and  upon  which  hangs  much  of  my  future  happiness  and  success.  1 
am  trying  to  decide  what  imiversity  or  college  I  shall  attend.    But,  far  from 
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having  chosen  any  particular  college,  I  have  not  even  decided  whether  to 
attend  a  small  coUege  or  a  laige  one.  You  see  my  mind  is  open  to  conviction 
in  almost  any  direction. 

There  are,  however,  certain  limitations  to  my  choice  which  you  must 
know  before  you  can  help  me.  I  propose  to  study  for  some  profession  of 
letters,  probably  either  law  or  journalism.  In  connection  with  either  of  these 
professions  I  propose  to  q>ecialize  in  sociology. 

A  second  condderation  in  my  choice  will  be  the  surroundings  of  the 
university.  I  have  lived  in  a  crowded  dty  all  my  life  and  I  feel  I  must  get 
out  of  the  crowd  and  doser  to  nature  If  the  university  has  an  ideal  natural 
environment  it  will  mean  much  to  me  to  study  there. 

A  third  limitation  to  my  choice  b  the  cost.  I  fed  that  the  tuition  should 
not  be  over  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

Outside  of  these  few  limitations  I  am  in  an  open  ocean  as  to  what  coUege 
I  shall  attend.    I  know  you  will  be  able  to  hdp  me. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Andrew  £.  Wigelamd. 

4605  Drexel  Boxtlevaed 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

May  9th,  19x3. 
Dear  Me.  Geay,— 

As  one  of  my  father's  oldest  friends  and  one  who  has  had  much  expe- 
rience in  collegiate  matters,  I  naturally  turn  to  you  in  my  quandary.  You 
see  I  am  rather  in  doubt  about  my  choice  of  a  college.  As  my  bent  is  e^>ecially 
"English"  I  want  to  take  a  coiurse  that  will  fit  me  to  teach  English  in  the 
public  schods.  Father  favors  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  prefer  Bryn 
Mawr,  because  thouj^  the  University  of  Chicago  offers  excellent  opportimities, 
I  would  rather  go  to  a  woman's  college,  and  Bryn  Mawr  has  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion for  English.  Father  and  I  are  very  anxious  to  hear  your  (pinion  of  my 
choice.  If  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions  to  make,  they  will  be  most 
thankfully  recdved,  you  may  be  sure. 

Everyone  sends  his  love  to  you,  and  hopes  to  see  you  soon.    While  I, 

anxiously  awaiting  your  reply,  am,  ^.        , 

Smcerdy  yours, 

Coea  V.  Rowland. 

505  Haeeison  Ave., 

South  Bend,  Ind., 

Mr,  Peter  Raym^,  May9.i9i3. 

Indianapolis^  Ind, 
Deae  Me.  Raymond: — 

I  heard  recently  from  a  friend  of  yours  and  mine,  Mr.  James  Rhodes, 
that  there  was  an  (^portunity  in  your  office  for  the  emplo3rment  of  a  young 
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man  or  young  woman,  with  various  duties.    WiU  you  please  consider  me  as 
an  i4)plicant  for  that  opportunity,  and  the  position  it  r^resents  ? 

Concerning  my  experience  and  training  for  a  position  of  that  kind,  I 
took  a  two-years'  course  in  stenogn^hy  and  typewriting  in  South  Bend  Hig^ 
Schod,  from  which  I  graduated  in  191 2,  as  you  may  have  learned  from  my 
father.  After  that,  I  had  a  position  for  six  months  as  stenographer  and  type- 
writer in  the  News-Times  new^>aper  office,  here  in  South  Bend,  but  was  forced 
to  resign  the  position  because  of  a  continued  illness.  That  is  what  I  have  done 
in  the  line  of  office-work.  If  there  are  other  duties  induded  in  the  adjective 
''various"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  in  them,  and  try  to  please  you. 

I  like  the  work,  in  fact,  it  was  rather  hard  for  me  to  give  up  my  postton 
in  the  office.  As  a  result,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  position  open  in  your 
office,  and  more  so,  because  I  have  an  ambition,  which  I  like  to  bdieve'is 
tjrpical  of  every  eneigetic  young  man  and  woman.  This  is  the  ambitkm,  if 
ambition  it  may  be  called, — ^I  am  always  on  the  lockout  for  bigger,  larger 
opportunities  that  are  presented  in  a  small  town. 

For  recommendation  and  references  I  may  give  you  the  names  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Sims,  Principal  of  South  Bend  High  School,  Mr.  Albert  Hood,  of  the  News- 
Times  editorial  sta£f,  and  James  K.  White,  of  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Bend. 

Trusting  and  hewing  that  my  i^^cation  may  receive  a  favtxable  oon- 

sideration,  and  awaiting  an  eariy  reply,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly^ 

Jessie  L.  Ma^bt^k 
Ms.  Peter  Raymond, 

Editor  Indianapdlis  Tribune^ 

330-224  S.  RandoU)h  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Des  Piaimbs,  III. 

May  9,  1913 
My  dear  Mr.  White: 

As  the  former  pastor  of  our  church  and  the  honored  friend  of  my  parents 
I  am  writing  to  you  for  advice  in  a  matter  which  means  very  much  to  me  just 
now. 

I  am  to  be  graduated  this  June  from  the  High  School  here  in  our  town, 
and  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  a  college  in  which  to  continue  my  studies  and 
prepare  myself  for  my  life  work  greatly  preplezes  me 

It  is  my  ambition  to  be  a  librarian  and  I  have  all  the  college  entnnce 
requirements  for  such  a  course.  I  understand  that  the  larger  Universities 
offer  the  best  Librarian  courses  but  I  myself  prefer  the  college  life  in  one  of 
the  smaller  Colleges 

In  consequence  of  your  extensive  knowledge  on  this  subject  and  your 
wide  experience  as  the  pastor  of  a  large  parish  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
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be  able  to  advise  me  in  the  dunce  of  the  college  which  will  be  most  suitable 

for  me. 

My  parents  and  I  will  greatly  appreciate  any  advice  you  will  be  able  to 

offer  on  this  question. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jean  M.  Cook. 

Lake  Fobsst  Academy, 

Lake  Fosest,  Illinois. 

May  9, 1913 
Mr  George  A.  SckiUingf 

Secretary  Board  of  Improvements, 

CUy  HaU,  Chicago, 
Dear  Sir: 

Remembering  your  offer  of  assistance  in  case  I  needed  it  and  realizing 
the  thorough  knowledge  which  you  possess  of  colleges  and  their  q)ecial  opp(ff- 
tunitieSy  I  write  for  your  advise  in  the  choice  of  a  college  which  would  be  best 
fitted  for  a  young  man  of  my  capabilities  and  ambitions. 

I  have  graduated  from  the  general  course  of  the  Chicago  Public  ICgh 
Schods. 

The  requirements  of  this  course  include  four  years  of  English,  two  years 
of  science,  of  which  I  have  completed  chemistry  and  physiography,  two  years 
of  mathematics,  of  which  I  have  selected  algebra  and  geometry,  two  years 
of  any  foreign  language,  of  which  I  have  chosen  french,  and  one  year  of  history. 
Being  particularly  interested  in  history  and  economics,  I  have  completed  as 
much  as  I  possibly  could. 

You,  who  have  known  my  abilities  and  ambitions  from  my  youth  on, 
would  be  more  able  to  judge  of  the  requirements  of  my  future  than  I  am. 

Appreciating  the  favor  which  you  have  recently  rendered  me  and  referring 
you  to  that  old  adage,  'One  good  turn  deserves  another,'  I  hope  that  you  wiU 
again  favor  me  with  a  good  turn  on  this  all  important  question. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 
Ed  Parlee. 

345  Hunter  Ave., 

JouET,  III., 

May  9, 1913. 
Mr,  Robert  Munroe, 

III  Lake  St., 

Jotiet,  lU. 
Dear  Sir: 

To-day  Father  told  me  of  a  position  that  is  open  in  your  office:  that  it 

was  a  place  of  unusual  opporttmity  for  the  right  person.    Hence,  I  am  taking 

this  means  of  placing  my  name  as  an  anxious  applicant  for  the  position,  feeling 

perfectly  confident  that  I  am  capable  of  filling  it  for  you,  satisfactorily. 


^ 


T0  the  Presidad  0f  Wucmmm  Umimniiy,  11*^9.1913. 

DcAX  Sie: 

As  a  senior  at  the  Xcw  Trier  ^^  Sdiooi  of 
a  profpectire  stadent  at  your  miivqailjr,  I  wid 
a  few  mtimtf  of  your  drae.    I  imdrrtfand  tkat 
your  omversty  00  higlKr  terms  than  yoa  do  ockers.    I 
yoa  will  admit  me  00  any  but  the  nsoal  tcnns. 

I  have  foQowed  a  Texy  broad  oomse  at  High  School,  aad  w3,  in  Jane, 
have  completed  four  years'  wock  in  Kngti^  and  Latin,  three  years'  work  in 
French  and  ICstory,  two  and  one-half  3rears'  work  in  Mathnnatics,  and  one 
years'  work  in  Spanish,  Phjrncs,  and  Physiognpfay.  Tfab  makes  a  total 
equal  to  nineteen  and  one-half  3rears  of  woik,  and  the  nrnnhrr  lequiied  for 
graduation  is  only  ten.  I  bdieve  that  Mr.  H.  £.  Brown,  the  principal  of 
New  Trier  High  School,  will  give  me  a  very  good  reoomendatioii. 

In  college  I  intend  to  pursue  the  same  broad  coarse  that  I  have  done 
heretofore,  as  I  wish  to  q)ecalize  equally  in  Histoiy,  Marhrmatks,  and 
Modem  Languages. 

I  trust  that,  out  of  consideraticm  for  the  good  name  whidi  the  graduates 
of  New  Trier  High  School  have  made  in  your  sdKxd  and  in  others,  yon  wifl 
kindly  think  over  the  above  matter. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  this  far,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Makgaset  Rowmxree. 
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4432  N.  AsHLAMD  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

May  9, 1913. 
Mr.  J.  W.  HoUister, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Sir: 

My  father  inf onns  me  that  you  seem  to  have  had  some  trouble  in  securing 
a  competent  young  man  to  assist  in  a  general  way  about  your  office,  to  solicit 
advertising  and  to  aid  in  meeting  people  in  a  business  and  social  way. 

It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  I  decided  to  write  you  about  this  matter, 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  begging  a  position  because  of  the  strong 
friendship  existing  between  my  father  and  yourself.  My  strong  natural 
inclination  toward  a  position  such  as  you  have  to  offer  overcame  this  feeling 
of  pride  and  I  decided  to  write  to  you.  I  ask,  however,  that  you  will  make 
your  decision  entirely  upon  my  qualifications  for  this  position  and  that  you 
will  not  be  influenced  by  any  partiality  due  to  the  friendship  of  you  and  my 
father. 

One  other  point  which  influenced  my  tardy  decision  was  the  description 
my  father  gave  me  of  you  as  an  employer.  His  enthusiastic  talk  on  this 
subject  to  me  convinced  me  that  you  would  be  an  ideal  man  to  work  for — a 
perfect  employer.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  work  for  any  man  whom  my 
father  praises  so  highly.  As  for  my  personal  fitness  for  this  particular  position, 
I  will  tell  you  of  my  education  and  experience. 

My  education  has  been  mainly  academic.  I  expect  to  graduate  from 
ffigh  School  in  June,  having  completed  more  than  the  average  course  of  study. 
I  have  been  active  in  a  social  way  also,  and  have  thus  met  pec^le  and  become 
accustomed  to  so  doing,  one  of  your  requirements. 

As  for  experience,  I  have  conducted  a  small  printing  business.  In  this 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  printing,  and  thus  would  be  of 
service  in  showing  a  man  how  to  write  an  attractive  and  productive  advertise- 
ment. My  business  training  in  this  connection  would  also  serve  to  aid  me  in 
all-arotmd  office  work. 

If  this  interests  you,  I  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  you 
personally  or  would  be  pleased  to  answer  all  questions  you  might  like  to  ask. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HoLus  R.  Root. 
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MAKING  THE  DEVIL  USEFUL 

We  are  familiar  with  the  princq)le  of  figHHng  the  devil  with  fiiti 
There  is  a  better  strategy  than  that  so  far  as  the  moving^icture  devil  is 
concerned. 

Mind,  the  moving  picture  is  not  an  invention  of  the  deviL  That  h 
a  great  deal  in  it,  at  the  present  stage  of  its  development,  that  we  have  to 
think  of  with  all  the  optimistic  faith  smnmonable  in  OTder  not  to  regard 
it  as  excessively  satanic.  But  that  part  is  inevitable,  and  undoubtedly 
is  being  rapidly  lessened,  while  at  the  same  time  the  processes  of  positive 
improvement  go  on  more  and  more  effectively.  Even  were  the  "  movies  " 
as  bad  as  they  are  lithographed  in  some  of  their  lurid  ''one,  two,  and  three 
sheets,  released  next  Tuesday,"  we  should  have  to  put  up  with  them. 
They  are  here  to  stay,  and  we  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

And  their  best  is  good.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  point  of  my 
conmient  is  that  one  way  to  make  the  best  of  them  is  to  use  them  in 
connection  with  composition  work. 

A  good  moving-picture  story  usually  affords  excellent  material  for 
study  and  explanation  of  the  plot.  Often  it  may  be  called  the  bare  out- 
line, the  very  framework,  of  a  plot.  Clear,  convincing  motivation  is 
indispensable  to  the  moving-picture  story,  and  the  filmed  story  presents 
it  with  a  directness  and  (if  the  word  be  not  misinterpreted)  bareness  that 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  study  of  the  plotting  that 
makes  the  good  filmed  story  can  be  made  wonderfully  illuminating. 

In  using  the  moving  pictures  as  a  basis  for  plot-study,  the  teadicr 
might  plan  three  stages  of  progress: 

1.  Statement  of  the  plot  of  the  filmed  story. 

2.  Careful  detailed  study  of  the  motioaiion  of  incidents  in  the  filmed 
story.  (Few  "pictures"  appear  on  the  screen  that  do  not  have  some 
very  direct  function  as  motivating  cause  toward  some  succeeding 
incident  or  act ;  therefore  this  detailed  study  will  produce  keen  realizatkm 
of  the  dependence  of  outcome  on  precedent  incident,  and  of  the  in^xv- 
tance  of  clearly  indicating  the  influences  that  bring  about  the  outcome.) 

3.  The  construction  of  scenarios  by  the  individual  pupfl,  in  idiich  he 
shall  make  satisfactory  and  clear  provision  from  scene  to  scene  and  act  to 
act  for  what  is  to  happen  later.    Attempts  of  my  own  to  construct 
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workable  scenarios  convince  me  that  practice  of  this  sort  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  One  comes  closer  to  the  actual  problems  of  providing  an 
adequate,  dear  cause  for  every  effect  than  he  does  in  any  other  sort  of 
writing,  unless  it  be  sometimes  in  play-writing;  and,  if  anything,  the 
photo-play  requires  a  clearer  conception  in  detail  of  this  relationship  than 
does  ordinary  dramatic  composition. 

4.  As  a  further  stage  of  practice,  the  writing-out  of  the  scenario  in  the 
form  of  a  fiction  narrative  might  be  required.  This  would  lead  the  pupil 
to  discover  some  of  the  differences  in  applied  principle  between  narrative 
fiction  and  photo-fiction. 

In  the  good  photo-play,  again,  each  person  is  conceived  and  presented 
as  distinct  in  character.  Moreover,  no  small  nimoiber  of  the  actors  give 
excellent  character  execution;  the  high  quality  of  their  acting  is  not  open 
to  dispute.  Therefore  character  types,  character  individu$dity,  and 
character  manifestation  can  be  profitably  studied  from  the  screen.  The  ^ 
indication  of  character  and  mood  through  gesture  and  act — something 
so  many  pupils  cannot  realize  from  the  printed  page — ^becomes  far 
plainer  in  the  pictured  action,  and  for  this  reason  the  pictured  action  can 
be  made  a  means  of  developing  the  internal  picturing  power  of  the  pupil. 
In  other  words,  it  can  be  used  to  get  him  in  the  habit  of  picturing  in  his 
mind  the  action  of  which  he  reads.  To  this  end,  the  turning  into 
scenario  form  of  scenes  from  the  books  read  will  greatly  help,  it  being 
understood  that  the  pupil's  ''script"  of  the  scene  shall  be  very  full, 
representing  all  the  ''business"  in  detaiL 

The  "movies"  can  also  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  study  of  dialog, 
both  as  dialog  and  as  language.  The  writing-out  of  the  dialog  of  im- 
portant scenes  shown  from  the  film  will  give  profitable  practice  under 
very  practical  conditions;  for  the  dialog  should  fit  the  situation  pictured 
and  be  susceptible  of  delivery  approximately  within  the  time-limits  of 
the  scene  itself. 

A  more  remote  but  not  improfitable  employment  of  the  moving- 
picture  story  would  treat  it  as  an  actual  event,  the  pupil  giving  an  account 
of  this  event  as  an  eyewitness.  Accounts  in  the  form  of  news  reports,  the 
pupils  considering  themselves  newspaper  reporters,  will  be  worth  while, 
especially  if  the  general  structure  of  a  good  news  report  be  explained  and 
the  accounts  written  and  judged  accordingly. 

Thus  to  turn  the  moving  picture  to  his  own  purposes,  the  teacher  of 
course  must  be  reasonably  familiar  with  it.  Besides  studying  it  in  its 
lair,  he  should  study  the  accounts  of  others.  He  will  need  at  least  one 
book  concerning  the  technique  of  the  photo-play,  and  he  will  be  the 
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better  prepared  for  his  undertaking  if  he  read  some  of  the  motion-pictare 
periodicals.  The  following  are  suggested:  Tedmique  of  the  Pkoioplay^ 
2d  ed.,  by  Epes  W.  Sargent;  Richardson's  Handbook  (<^>eration  and 
management);  The  Moving  Pidure  World,  iJ.Y.C;  The  Mainng  PiOme 
News,  N.Y.C.;  The  Photo  flay  Author,  Springfield,  Mass. 

RoBEST  W.  Neal 

MaSSACHUSBTTS  AOKiCUJLTUIUL  COLLBGS 


A  TEST  OF  TBDB  HILLEGAS  SCALE 

During  the  past  winter  a  test  of  the  Hillegas  scale  was  made  in  the 
Baltimore  high  schools.  The  test  throws  some  light  on  the  influence  of 
the  personal  equation  in  the  grading  of  composition  work.  The  intere^- 
ing  study  of  Professors  Starch  and  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
showed  to  what  extent  this  personal  element  enters  into  the  matter  of 
grading  when  no  standard  has  been  fixed.  The  Baltimore  experiment 
deab  with  the  next  problem  that  needs  solution,  namely,  to  wiiBX  extent 
the  personal  equation  leads  to  variation  when  a  standard  has  been 
established. 

The  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hdxkn, 
statistician  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Five  student  themes  were  graded 
according  to  the  scale  by  six  experienced  teachers  of  English  in  the 
various  high  schools  of  the  dty.  The  work  was  carefully  done;  the 
results  were  tabulated  by  the  statistician  and  presented  in  a  rqxsrt  to  the 
Educational  Society  of  Baltimore. 

The  maximum  variation  in  the  grading  was  28^  per  cmt,  as  again^ 
48  per  cent  in  the  Wisconsin  investigation.  The  average  variatioos 
from  the  medians,  however,  were  strikingly  similar;  in  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  it  was  4.5  per  cent,  in  the  Baltimore  experiment,  4.4  per 
cent.  The  slight  apparent  difference  is  really  much  greater  when  the 
nature  of  the  work  graded  is  taken  into  account.  The  Wisconsin  experi- 
ment dealt  with  answers  to  examination  questions  that  can  be  moit 
definitely  graded  than  can  composition  work.  The  result,  therefore, 
tends  to  prove  that  there  is  less  variation  when  the  scale  is  used.  Tliere 
were  other  evidences,  however,  that  seemed  to  indicate  only  a  slight 
diminution  of  the  personal  element.    For  instance,  the  medians  were 

73S>  744>  7^^>  773>  ^^^  ^3^>  X^^  ^^^  teacher  graded  the  second  theme 
highest,  one  graded  the  third  highest,  one  graded  the  fourth  highest,  and 
three  graded  the  fifth  highest.  While  tiuree  graded  the  second  theme 
below  passing,  one  graded  it  94  per  cent. 

The  grading  of  the  five  short  themes  occupied  the  spare  time  of  the 
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teachers  for  a  week.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  familiarity  with  the 
scale  and  the  method  of  the  work  would  greatly  reduce  the  time  and 
make  possible  the  use  of  a  scale  for  the  evaluating  of  work  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  It  is  not  thought  wise  to  use  the  Hill^as  scale  but  to 
establish  a  local  scale. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hebden  will  publish  a  full  report  of  the 
work  and  that  other  schools  that  are  experimenting  with  the  scale  will 
publish  results  so  that  the  real  value  of  the  tode  may  be  definitely 
determined.  ^  H  wilcox 

A  PLEA  FOR  LOCAL  LITERATURE 

Charity  and  geography  should  b^in  at  home.  Should  not  liter- 
ature b^in  there  also  ?  Should  we  not  stress  that  literature  which  is 
produced  within  our  own  state  and  which  has  the  state  as  its  setting  ? 
In  a  very  large  nimoiber  of  cases  boys  and  girls  leave  the  grades  and  the 
high  school  with  a  distinct  feeling  that  literature  belongs  to  the  distant 
in  space  and  time,  not  to  the  here  and  now;  to  the  unreal,  to  the  past 
and  to  the  dead,  not  to  the  country  they  know,  not  to  living,  not  to  the 
present  and  the  future.  To  overcome  this  sense  of  the  imreality  of  the 
classics,  literature  with  local  associations  should  certainly  be  stressed 
beyond  what  its  merits  from  a  national  or  universal  point  of  view  would 
always  warrant.  Are  not  xmif orm  college  entrance  requirements  in 
danger  of  being  hostile  to  local  spirit  and  to  a  method  of  approach  to 
literature  that  is  both  natural  and  necessary  if  literature  is  to  grip  the 
student  ? 

A  Swiss  teacher,  who  can  take  his  pupils  for  a  trip  around  Lake 
Lucerne  and  have  them  sing  of  Tell  and  freedom  and  native  land  on  the 
very  spots  consecrated  by  the  old  story,  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
interesting  his  pupils  in  the  literature  of  Tell.  Is  not  a  Scotchman  more 
likely  to  love  Shakespeare — ^if  such  a  thing  is  possible — because  he  has 
first  learned  to  love  his  own  Bums  ?  When  your  father  has  pointed  out 
the  site  of  the  shop  of  Basil  the  Blacksmith  while  you  are  riding  home 
with  him  on  a  load  of  hay  from  Grand  Pr6,  you  are  not  likely  to  find 
'' Evangeline''  altogether  in  cloudland.  Surely  a  Kansas  boy  will  suc- 
cumb less  readily  to  the  depression  of  spirit  that  Parkman's  continuous 
illness  left  upon  his  ''Oregon  Trail"  than  will  a  boy  from  Ohio.  Boston 
may  never  have  heard — ^may  never  hear — of  Jimmie  Foley  or  of 
A.  McG.  Bede,  but  the  North  Dakota  boys  and  girls  who  have  heard 
Mr.  Foley  read  some  of  his  verses  are  taking  a  stride  into  literature,  and 
the  bo3rs  who  have  ridden  over  the  Custer  trail  will  not  need  much 
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6  Casvl  AvKiruK 

YOMSKBS,  N.Y. 


EDITORIAL 


Everyone  who  is  eager  for  the  advancement  of  the  National 
Council  and  the  cause  for  which  it  stands  will  welcome  the 

announcement  that  a  section  for  school  and  college 
?7S^        librarians  has  been  formed.    The  librarians  are  very 

wide  awake  and  very  much  interested  in  English 
work,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  English  teachers 
in  many  wajrs.  Witness,  for  example,  the  invaluable  assistance 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Committee  on  Home  Reading  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hall,  of  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Brooklyn.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  CouncU  may  return  favors  in  kind.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  English  Journal  is  ready  to  give  publicity  to  such  projects 
and  ideas  as  the  newest  members  of  the  family  may  wish  to 
disseminate. 

One  of  the  students  in  the  course  for  teachers  of  secondary 

English  which  was  given  by  Charles  S.  Thomas  at  the  Hyannis 

Normal  School  in  the  smnmer  term  sends  a  very 

A  Training       enthusiastic  account  of  the  work.    The  class  was  not 

Courso  at 

Hyannis  ^^^    higt    for   personal    contact    and    roimd-table 

methods,  and  the  topics  discussed  were  of  the  highest 
interest.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed  upon  methods  of  making 
literature  and  composition  real  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  The 
summer  class  itself  was  treated  to  a  series  of  specific  studies  in 
illustration  of  the  doctrines  advocated. 

This  course  at  Hyannis  is  noteworthy  as  the  beginning  in  Massa- 
chusetts of  special  training  of  teachers  for  high-school  work  in 
English.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  committee  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  which  was  appointed  some  months  ago  by  the 
New  England  Association,  it  is  significant  of  an  awakening  to  a 
need  which  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  coimtry  must 
plan  to  satisfy.  The  time-worn  saying  that  anyone  who  knows 
the  subject  can  teach  it  is  distinctly  less  impressive  now  than  it 
once  was.    There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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Like  other  brethren  of  the  guild,  the  editors  of  the  En^ 
Journal  have  discovered  the  improvident,  the  indifferent,  and  tk 

callous.  Repeated  reminders  of  duty  have  failed  to 
g^^    ^       bring  any  sort  of  response  from  a  number  of  teadws 

who  are  so  busily  engaged  in  developing  the  charac- 
ters of  young  people  that  they  cannot  take  time  to  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Journal  or  acknowledge  in  any  way  letteis 
addressed  to  them  concerning  the  matter.  This  being  the  case, 
only  one  course  seems  open.  After  January  i,  1914,  the  En^ 
Journal  will  be  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  subscription  has  been  paid  imless  other  arrangonents  have 
been  made. 

It  is  expected  that  special  sessions  of  the  National  Councfl  will 
be  held  in  Richmond,  February  28  and  March  i,  in  connection  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.EA 
^^  South     "^^^  ^^  ^^  golden  opportunity  for  a  great  raDy  d  the 

English  teachers  of  the  southern  states,  and  no  doubt 
full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it.  A  special  committee  of  pro- 
motion is  being  organized,  and  definite  annoimcements  will  be 
made  in  due  time. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


CALIFORNIA  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH  MEET 

IN  BERKELEY 

The  first  meeting  of  the  English  Section  of  the  High-School  Teachers' 
Association  of  California  was  called  to  order  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Ruth  EJmbaU,  on  Tuesday  morning, 

July  8,  at  9:15. 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Edgaf  Allen  Foe  professor  of  American 
literature  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  the  first  speaker.  His 
topic  was  the  teaching  of  American  literature  in  the  secondary  schools. 
He  pointed  out  four  features  which  should  be  emphasized  in  such  coiurses: 
Indian  material,  American  humor,  the  short  story,  and  American  ideal- 
ism. Of  these  four,  the  first  would  be  illustrated  notably  by  the  Leaiher^ 
stocking  Tales  and  Hiawatha.  In  taking  up  the  short  story  we  should 
illustrate  by  Irving  {Rip  Van  Winkle),  Foe,  and  0.  Henry,  as  well  as 
by  lesser  men.  The  study  of  this  form,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  lead 
to  the  discussion  of  the  novel  and  the  drama.  In  taking  up  the  subject 
of  American  idealism,  Dr.  Smith  mentioned  as  notable  illustrations 
Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Pace,  Emerson's  Forerunners,  Holmes's  Cham- 
bered  Nautilus,  Whittier's  Vanishers,  and  Lowell's  UEnvoi  to  the  Muse. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  world-characters  in  American  fiction,  among  them 
Leatherstocking,  Uncle  Remus,  and  Uncle  Tom — characters  which 
Europeans  accept  because  they  illustrate  the  very  things  which  they 
expect,  even  today,  of  America. 

Dr.  Franklin  B.  Snyder,  assistant  professor  of  English  in  North- 
western University,  was  the  second  speaker.  His  topic  was  the  teach- 
ing of  lyric  poetry  in  high  schools.  He  urged  the  study  of  lyric  poetry 
throughout  the  entire  four  years'  course,  from  the  Ancient  Mariner  and 
the  Revenge  to  Milton  and  Browning,  not  omitting  the  best  of  our 
American  lyrics.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  following  method 
in  taking  up  lyric  poetry;  first,  rapid  reading;  then  reading  aloud, 
preceded  by  careful  preparation;  and  last,  memorized  work.  He 
mentioned  the  History  of  American  Literature  by  Eduard  Engel  as 
especially  suggestive  in  this  work. 

The  third  speaker  was  Mr.  Robert  Irving  Fulton,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Oratory,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  whose  topic  was  public- 
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q>eakmg  courses  in  the  high  school  He  spoke  at  length  of  the  necessity 
for  training  in  expression  because  of  the  essential  nature  of  eipie&sion 
in  all  relations  of  human  life. 

These  addresses  were  followed  by  a  brief  business  sessicm  to  f onnulate 
plans  for  Thursday's  meeting. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Hosic  was  read,  urging  attendance  at  the  n^Hngwd 
meeting  of  English  Teachers  in  Chicago,  Novanber,  1913-  The  Chair- 
man called  the  notice  of  the  secticm  to  the  English  Journal^  a  "*^g«"*f 
devoted  to  English  interests  and  the  publication  of  papers  read  in 
English  conferences. 

The  general  topics  for  discussion  were  suggested  by  the  members 
and  the  following  assignments  made: 

Miss  Cole  and  Miss  Bizby — American  Literature  Courses. 

Miss  Green — ^New  Courses  in  English. 

Mrs.  Webber — ^The  Relation  of  Composition  to  the  Vocationil 
Work  of  the  School. 

Miss  Reeves  was  asked  to  plan  the  discussi<m  on  CommerGial 
English  Courses  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Webber  and  Miss  Green. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  English  Section  of  the  California  Hjg^ 
School  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Miss 
Ruth  EimbaU,  at  1:15  p.ic.  in  the  Architecture  Building,  on  July  10, 

1913- 

The  program  was  b^un  by  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  composi- 
tion to  vocational  guidance,  led  by  Mrs.  Webber  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Conunerdal  High  SchooL  She  emphasized  the  compositi<m  teacher's 
opportimity  to  aid  high-school  pupils  in  their  choice  of  a  vocation  and 
indorsed  as  a  text  for  such  work,  Leavitt's  Examples  of  Indusinal 
Education  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Mrs.  Webber  called  upon  Mr.  Jacobs,  manual- 
training  instructor  in  the  San  Jose  High  School,  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Jacobs  admitted  the  English  teacher's,  particularly  the 
composition  teacher's,  opportunity  to  aid  in  vocational  guidance,  but 
contended  that  her  opportunities  were  limited  by  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  composition  course,  which  decided  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion. If  the  composition  course  were  prescribed  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  training  in  the  effective  handling  of  the  English  language,  the  method 
should  be  direct,  writing  being  preceded  by  discussion  of  the  topic 
assigned;  if  vocational  guidance  were  the  end  in  view,  the  range  of  topics 
was  narrowed  and  the  method  should  be  indirect,  as  any  preliminary 
discussion  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  bias  the  piqul's 
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mind.  The  speaker  suggested  that  valuable  use  could  be  made  of 
biogn^hy,  particularly  of  notable  successes  in  the  preferred  calling. 

Miss  Reeves  of  Grass  Valley  High  School  next  discussed  the  subject 
of  Conmierdal  English  and  its  possibilities.  Beldings'  Commercial 
Guide  was  the  text  she  had  used.  Emphasis,  she  said,  should  be  placed 
upon  both  the  cultural  and  the  practical  sides.  To  give  some  cultural 
benefit,  the  commercial  courses  of  English  should  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  regular  course  of  English. 

Miss  Green,  vice-principal  of  Palo  Alto  High  School,  opened  the 
discussion  of  New  Courses  in  English,  emphasizing  the  need  of  relaxing 
the  claim  of  the  stereotyped  courses  in  English,  and  thereby  enriching 
the  content  of  the  high-school  English  course.  Miss  Green  introduced 
Mrs.  Horine  of  Palo  Alto,  who  told  of  her  work  in  a  course  in  oral  expres- 
sion. The  aim  of  the  course  was  to  develop  in  the  pupil  a  willingness  to 
read,  to  recite,  or  to  make  similar  public  appearances.  The  work  of 
the  dass  was  divided  into  three  sections:  tlie  parliamentary  drill,  one 
day  a  week  being  given  to  this  phase;  debating,  the  topics  being  such 
as  were  of  local  interest;  and  miscellaneous  forms  of  expression — ^reading 
and  reciting  poems,  news  reporting,  toasts,  and  extemporaneous  speeches. 
The  pupils  were  asked  to  give  lists  of  subjects,  poems,  and  debatable 
topics  for  extemporaneous  speeches;  thus,  the  pupils'  interest  in  the 
work  was  assured  in  advance. 

Mrs.  Humphries,  also  of  Palo  Alto,  continued  the  discussion  of  the 
general  theme.  New  Courses  in  English,  by  outlining  plans  for  advanced 
debating  based  upon  the  positive  purpose  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  think 
logically,  to  weigh  evidence,  to  detect  fallacies  and  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions. Debate  should  be  preceded  by  the  theory  of  debate.  It  was 
suggested  that  argumentation  and  debate  be  taught  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  Sophomore  year  coincident  with  geometry.  The  formal 
debating  dealt  with  topics  of  personal  interest  or  of  vital  interest  to  the 
school.  Such  work  was  foimd  to  be  a  positive  aid  in  raising  the  tone  of 
the  school  and  improving  its  working  and  administrative  conditions. 
Dramatics,  too,  should  be  included  in  the  new  high-school  course,  as 
they  enlarge  the  sympathies  by  helping  the  pupil  to  see  through  the 
eyes  of  another.  Furthermore,  Americans,  since  they  are  a  nation  of 
indiscriminate  playgoers,  need  instruction  in  the  worth  of  a  play.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  publications  of  the  Drama  League  of  America, 
particularly  its  lists  of  desirable  plays.  Either  individuals  or  societies 
may  join  the  Drama  League;  the  fee  is  one  dollar  per  year.  By  joining 
a  local  branch,  one  secures  reviews  of  plays  given  locally.    These  new 
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q>ecial  courses,  being  one  tenn  in  loigth,  are  hdpful  in  scboob  \xm% 
mid-year  promotions. 

Miss  Kimball,  of  San  Jose,  next  outlined  a  tentative  oouise  in 
journalism.  The  newspaper  reading  world  is  coming  more  and  moit  to 
demand  the  truth.  The  number  of  students  doing  news  reporting  for 
the  school  papers  alone  justifies  such  a  course  in  the  larger  hi^  schook 
The  instructor  in  such  a  course  must  be  a  person,  pref eraUy  a  man,  of 
practical,  successful  experience  in  newspaper  work,  and  must  have  the 
personality  demanded  of  a  high-grade  teacher.  Bo3rs  do  not  have  the 
requisite  confidence  in  their  regular  English  teacher  to  intrust  sudiwQd 
to  her.  As  outlined,  the  plan  includes  two  courses,  one  for  bcginoas 
and  one  for  pupils  with  some  experience. 

A  brief,  informal  discussion  of  American  Literature  followed.  Tk 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  American  Literature  could  best  be  taught 
by  a  combinati<m  of  the  type  and  of  the  chronological  methods,  particular 
care  being  taken  to  make  the  course  attractive  and  extensive. 

Ethel  Masters,  Secretary  pro  im. 


MEETING  OF  THE  INDIANA  ASSOCIATION 

The  Indiana  meeting  of  English  teachers  brought  together  in  Indbuh 
apolis  on  October  31  and  November  i  nearly  two  himdred  of  the  faithfuL 
They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state  ready  not  only  to  listen  to  ^)eedies, 
but  also  to  participate  in  the  discussions.  Professor  John  M.  Os^ 
of  Lake  Forest  College,  speaking  upon  "Oral  Composition  in  the  Second- 
ary School,"  gave  an  account  of  the  Illinois  experiment  with  a  composi- 
tion course  in  which  half  the  pupils  had  twice  as  much  oral  as  writtes 
work,  and  the  other  half  had  only  written  composition.  The  test 
papers  written  at  the  end  of  that  course  showed  that  the  pupils  who  had 
had  the  most  oral  composition  "wrote  at  least  no  worse''  than  those 
whose  training  had  been  entirely  written.  In  fact  the  content  d  these 
papers  was  much  better,  and  the  pupils'  spelling,  granunar,  and  punctua- 
tion had  also  noticeably  improved.  Mr.  Clapp's  experience  has  tau|^ 
him  that  oral  composition  rightly  presented  will  promote  a  frank,  cod- 
vindng,  sincere  speech;  will  establish  a  standard  of  style  in  the  quick 
appreciation  of  tiie  concise  descriptive  phrase  demanded  by  effective 
speech;  and  will  also  furnish  an  adequate  conception  of  structure. 
In  his  second  address  Mr.  Clapp  discussed  "Some  Questions  of  the 
Hour  in  Oral  Composition." 

A  round  table  on  "Public  Speaking  in  Indiana  Schools"  disclosed 
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a  great  amount  of  interest  in  this  work.  Mr.  Lockridge  of  Indiana 
University,  who  has  charge  of  the  extension  work  in  dvics,  reported 
organizations  perfected  in  the  high  schools  of  twenty-three  counties  for 
the  discussion  of  dvic  questions.  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnson,  of  Shelbyville, 
related  how  through  public-speaking  courses  in  the  high  school  and 
through  oral  discussion  in  various  school  clubs  a  live  interest  had  been 
awakened  in  the  pupils  and  citizens.  How  a  course  composed  of  litera- 
ture and  expression  was  being  handled  in  the  New  Albany  High  School 
was  told  by  Miss  Van  Arsdal  and  Mr.  Noryer.  In  this  course  both  the 
OuUook  and  the  IndependerU  are  used  as  texts. 

At  the  Saturday  session  the  chairman  of  the  research  committee, 
£.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  gave  the  results  of  the  Indiana  tabulations 
incorporated  in  the  Hopkins  report.  In  all  essentials  these  figures  tally 
with  those  of  the  larger  investigation.  High  School  Inspector  Neal  spoke 
on  ''Measures  of  Teaching-Efficiency  in  High-School  English." 

'  No  Indiana  English  meeting  is  complete  without  the  members' 
dinner.  This  year  one  hundred  sat  down.  At  this  session,  the  school- 
room aspect  of  the  subject  is  put  aside,  and  the  speakers  address  them- 
selves to  a  discussion  of  the  larger  applications  of  English.  Professor 
F.  C.  Tilden,  of  DePauw  University,  stated  brilliantly  some  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  time  in  regard  to  modem  literature.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  divergence  between  the  schools  and  the  reading  public,  to 
the  well-defined  feeling  that  certain  things  held  fundamental  by  English 
scholars  are  not  so,  and  to  the  contention  that,  as  literature  is  always  a 
reflection  of  life,  a  basis  of  judgment  based  on  the  past  cannot  be  apj^ed 
today.  His  speech  was  a  challenge  that  roused  every  teacher.  Bishop 
Quayle,  of  St.  Paul,  spoke  briefly  upon  the  joy  of  teaching.  Bishop 
McConnell,  of  Southern  California,  declared  one  of  the  big  ideas  of 
today  to  be  the  increasing  of  social  control.  In  view  of  this  he  asked 
what  difference  would  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  next 
few  years.  It  must  more  and  more  meet  the  demand  of  citizens  for 
precise  and  effective  speech;  convincing,  forceful,  and  direct.  The 
English  teacher  will  have  the  great  opportunity  of  teaching  young 
citizens  a  new  idea  of  originality — to  own  the  ideas  of  the  time.  Then  the 
man  who  can  express  the  ideas  of  the  age  can  interpret  men  to  themselves. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows:    President,  A.  L.  Miuray, 

Hammond,  Ind.;  Vice-President,  Dr.  W.  D.  Howe,  Indiana  University; 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Helen  R.  Lang,  Indianapolis;  Editor,  William 

N.  Otto,  Indianapolis;  Member  at  Large,  Miss  Truly  B.  Ray,  New 

Albany. 

E.  H.  E£MP£&  McCoMB 
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THE  KANSAS  ASSOCIATK>X  OF 

The  antomn  meedng  of  tibe 
lifh  was  bdd  at  Topcka  oo  November  7 
io  dnf  aa  ia  last  year's  larfting  was  tibe 


flBflttanr  Scbool  Rcscazdia  mickr  Spirff  m  t  ^I'Mi^wf'  pobn  F .  Bender,  oe 
Aifcamas  Qty,  has  tpeat  the  year  ia  devinig  a  medbod  of  setting  facts 
to  dhow  where  eoogy  is  bang  wasted,  and  in  framhig  a  systcBB  of  kcal 
otgrniTatioos  over  the  state  wfaidi  w31  co-operate  wiA  the  oential 
coimnittrf  of  the  AiKiciatioa.  In  several  counties  these  local  gwwys  are 
already  at  woifc. 

Dr.  C.  A^dionso  &ttith,  of  the  Univenity  of  Vliginia,  was  the  pdnd- 
pal  spaiker  of  the  afternoon.  His  topic,  '"The  Kqrnote  Method  in 
Teaching  Literature,"  led  him  to  depkxt  the  present  eastern  of  over- 
editing  dames,  of  making  soch  poems  as  ''The  Aodent  Mariner"  cany 
a  weight  of  irrdevant  information  wfaidi  draws  attention  away  from 
the  central  idea.  **Ejtep  li^ts  burning  upon  the  altar  of  the  central 
idea,"  Profenor  Smith  said. 

Other  speakers  brought  rqxnrts  from  the  several  committees  of  the 
Association,  Miss  Minnie  Porter,  of  Emporia,  ^leaking  for  the  Committee 
on  Oral  English,  said:  "The  redtaticm  in  Enj^ish  compositkm  s  often 
iinsodal.  What  after-dinner  q>eaker  would  consent  to  tdl  a  story 
well  known  to  all  his  hearers?  Yet  pupils  are  often  forced  to  this 
distasteful  task.  The  English  class  should  me^  oa  a  social  basis;  each 
member  must  feel  that  he  is  contributing  something  of  his  own  thou^t 
or  experience  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  a  group  of  friends." 

Miss  Lela  Douthart  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  English  in  High  Schools  is  at  present  imprepared  to  make  a 
statement  of  results.  The  Illinois  Association,  carrying  on  a  similar 
investigation,  has  gathered  data  showing  that  practice  in  oral  En^^ 
results  in  better  written  work,  in  less  backsliding  into  vidous  habits, 
and  in  a  lightening  of  the  teacher's  burdens. 

Miss  Mary  Dougherty  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Folklore,  spoke  of  the  stimulus  to  composition  given  by  the 
search  for  oirrent  superstitions  and  for  local  traditions  and  custcnns. 
Moreover,  these  collections  have  historical  value. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following  officers  were  dected:  President, 
N.  A.  Crawford,  Manhattan;  First  Vice-President,  Superintendent, 
L.  A.  Lowther,  Emporia;    Second  Vice-President,  E.  M.  Hopkins, 
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Lawrence;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  M.  Leavitt,  Topeka;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Bessie  Boughton,  Topeka. 

Miss  Lda  Douthart  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Miss  Minnie  Porter 
of  Emporia  were  elected  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Coimdl  of  Teachers  of  English  at  Chicago. 

A  detailed  plan  for  affiliating  the  local  organizations  of  Elementary- 
School  Teachers  with  the  State  EngUsh  Association  was  adopted. 

The  association  considered  a  reconmiendation  that,  in  addition  to  the 
autunm  meeting  at  Topeka  and  the  spring  meeting  at  Lawrence,  a  third 
conference  be  held  in  the  central  or  western  part  of  the  state  in  connec- 
tion with  a  district  meeting. 

Helen  G.  Metcalf,  Press  Secretary 


WISCONSIN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  English 
Teachers  met  in  Milwaukee  on  November  7  and  8,  1913.  In  the  first 
day's  conference  there  was  an  attendance  of  more  than  two  himdred. 
The  general  topic  under  consideration  was  ''What  Is  a  Reasonable  Pro- 
gram for  an  English  Teacher  ?"  Three  points  of  view  were  to  have  been 
presented — the  teacher's,  the  superintendent's,  and  the  taxpayer's. 
Only  the  first  two  of  these  were  presented  in  formal  discussion.  Miss 
Madge  Houghton  of  the  Washington  High  School,  Milwaukee,  presented 
in  a  crisp,  pointed  paper  the  teacher's  view.  Superintendent  H.  C. 
Buell,  of  Janesville,  discussed  the  subject  from  the  administrative  angle. 
These  papers  provoked  free  and  vigorous  discussion  from  the  members 
present.  In  the  papers  and  the  discussion  it  was  made  very  evident  that 
the  Hopkins  reports  have  had  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  by 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents*  It  was  indeed  imfortunate 
that  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view  was  not  presented. 

In  the  round-table  discussion  on  the  following  day  there  were  adopted 
a  "Style  Sheet"  and  a  set  of  resolutions,  both  of  which  are  to  be  edited 
by  a  special  conunittee  and  sent  inmiediatdy  to  all  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  teachers,  all  high-school  teachers,  and  all  administrative  ofiScers. 
Wisconsin  teachers  feel  that  the  use  of  the  ''Style  Sheet"  will  be  as 
necessary  to  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  teachers  as  to  high-school  Eng- 
lish teachers.  We  are  hoping  to  get  very  hearty  co-operation  from  all 
school  people  in  the  adoption  of  at  least  the  major  portion  of  such  a 

"Stylesheet." 

H.  K.  Bassett,  Secretary 


REVIEWS 


THREE  BOOKS  IN  ONE 

Those  who  have  been  calling  for  a  single  volume  whidi  should  oat- 
tain  everything  needed  for  third-  and  iourth-year  KngiiA  except  tk 
classics  studied,  will  find  their  desire  fulfilled  in  Mr.  Stcfaoock's  htot 
book.'  To  quote  from  the  author's  preface,  ''This  volume,  j^^^n^mml  {« 
use  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  secondary-school  course,  contains  .... 
a  brief  review  of  rhetoric,  induding  a  little  vocabulary  of  terins  oominooif 
enq>loyed  in  talking  about  books;  a  general  classification  and  dBcossioB 
of  the  various  literary  formsr— fiction,  drama,  essay,  etc. — together  wi& 
suggestions  both  general  and  specific  how  these  forms  may  be  stncfied; 
a  summary  by  periods  of  English  litemture,  containing  what  I  think  ii 
the  minimum  a  piq>il  should  know  upon  graduation — sudi  inf<nmiatiGB 
as  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  ought  to  possess."  To  the  rhetoric  ^ 
author  devotes  125  pages;  to  the  study  of  literature,  no;  to  the  histny 
of  litemture,  only  80. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rhetorical  matter  consists  of  a  H^qrwogina 
of  the  prindples  of  purity,  deamess,  force,  beauty,  and  st3de.  He 
author  declares  that  the  study  of  these  rhetorical  princQ>les  may  be  qdle 
as  useful  in  devdoping  appreciation  as  in  devd<^>ing  skill  in  compos- 
tion.  In  the  chapters  on  purity  and  deamess  he  gives  advice  to  die 
young  writer;  in  the  chapters  on  force,  beauty,  and  style  he  ^^•^■^wai* 
chiefly  the  excellences  we  may  find  in  the  oHupositions  of  others.  It  ii 
difficult  to  see  that  the  chi^pter  on  style  has  much  value  in  the  sta^ 
of  dther  literature  or  composition.  The  treatment  of  the  four  types  d 
discourse,  which  constitutes  the  remaining  third  of  the  rhetoric,  is  tibe 
best  thing  in  the  book.  The  types  having  been  distinguished  between 
in  less  than  a  page,  we  are  given  half  a  dozen  dear,  concise  directioas 
for  successful  composing  of  each  kind,  and  these  suggestions  are  foDoved 
with  a  suffident  body  of  practical  ezerdse  material.  The  chapter  cb 
beauty  may  be  difficult  to  use  effectively,  but  these  concrete  suggestjou 
for  narration,  etc.,  will  be  easy  of  application  and  productive  of  higt 
results. 

>  Rhetoric  and  the  Study  of  Idteratme,  By  Alfssd  M.  Hiicboock.  New  Yock: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  19x3. 

672 
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Part  n,  devoted  to  the  study  of  literatuiei  starts  badly  with  thirty 
pages  of  correct  but  rather  uninteresting  and  ahnost  useless  discussion 
(i)  of  the  benefits  of  reading  and  (3)  of  the  proper  classification  of  the 
kinds  of  literature.  Then  follow  some  good  chapters  on  the  study  of 
prose  fiction,  the  dramai  the  essay,  and  poetry.  Prose  fiction,  says 
Hitchcock,  is  made  up  of  five  necessary  elements:  plot,  characters, 
setting,  a  central  thought,  and  the  author's  craftsmanshq>  and  person- 
ality. The  paragraphs  of  explanation  of  these  elements  contain  nothing 
new,  but  they  are  well  organized  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  should 
make  the  instructor's  work  lighter  and  more  effective.  Finally  there 
are  many  questions,  arranged  according  to  the  elements  they  con- 
cern, to  be  answered  by  the  student  after  he  has  read  any  piece  of  prose 
fiction.  The  treatment  of  the  other  types  of  literature  is  very  similar, 
more  detailed  in  some  cases  but  not  more  impressive. 

How  to  use  these  studies  in  literature,  though  they  are  logical  and 
fairly  provocative  of  thought,  will  be  a  real  problem.  To  bqpn  with  the 
principles  of  criticism  and  then  to  bring  in  the  literature,  would  be  to 
run  counter  to  all  our  pedagogical  notions.  The  difficulty  might  be 
solved,  in  the  fiction  at  least,  by  reading  the  masterpiece  through  first 
and  studying  the  chapter  in  Hitchcock  immediately  afterward.  The 
author  himself,  however,  in  the  appendix  gives  detailed  questions  upon 
several  masterpieces,  and  he  does  not  follow  the  method  laid  down  in  the 
body  of  the  text.  This  discrepancy  he  explains  by  saying  that  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  read  the  whole  classic  before  b^inning  the  detailed  study. 

Part  ni  characterizes  each  period  of  the  history  of  English  literature 
and  treats  briefly  a  few  of  the  chief  writers  of  each  age,  leaving  detailed 
biognq>hy  to  the  editors  of  the  "classics"  which  are  studied  by  each 
dass.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  we  fiind  dear  evidence  of  the 
shaping  of  this  material  by  actual  classroom  practice.  At  the  head 
of  each  chapter  appear  the  names  of  those  whom  one  should  recall  in 
review,  the  most  important  ones  printed  in  bold-faced  type.  A  three- 
page  folder  displa3rs  a  chronological  chart  of  our  literary  history,  showing 
the  century,  the  literary  period,  the  contemporaries,  and  the  literary 
fidd  of  each  of  the  principal  writers  from  Chaucer  to  Ruskin.  Through- 
out the  book,  tables  and  diagrams  have  been  introduced  wherever  they 
can  possibly  be  helpful. 

The  appendices  indude  the  ever-present  rules  for  punctuation,  an 
adequate  treatment  of  versification,  a  list  of  topics  for  themes  or  orations, 
and  a  specimen  brief. 

Perhaps  some  will  think  that  the  book  is  too  much  of  a  compendium 
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— ^that  so  many  things  cannot  be  satisfatctorily  done  in  a  single  vdume. 
Yet  we  are  coming  more  and  m<»e  to  fed  that  the  rhetoric  text  need  be 
only  a  set  of  interesting  composition  projects  with  some  very  dear 
directions  for  accomplishing  themi  and  that  our  histories  of  literature  are 
burdened  with  masses  of  usdess  detaiL  The  test  of  such  a  book  as  this 
is  not  how  much  detail  it  gives  but  how  dear  and  usable  it  is.  The  more 
one  turns  over  the  pages  of  Rhetoric  and  the  Study  oj  LiktaJtwre^  the  more 
he  is  impressed  with  the  practical  natureof  the  whole  book.  It  maynot 
be  the  hesi  rhetoric  or  the  hesi  history  of  literature,  but  it  ranks  high  as 
both  of  these;  and  it  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  practical  hi^ 
schod  students'  handbook  for  the  study  of  literature  as  art 

W.  W.  Hatfield 
Pabkxk  Heoh  Scbool 

CmcAOOy  III. 

THE  FRESHMAN  AND  HIS  COLLEGE 

It  is  a  byword  among  educators  that  the  Freshman  on  first  entering 
college  is  placed  under  the  most  serious  of  handicaps  through  the  new- 
ness of  almost  all  aspects  of  college  life  and  his  total  inexperience  in 
preparation  for  them.  As  a  rule,  he  is  warned  of  this  as  he  leaves 
school  and  reminded  of  it  as  he  enters  college  by  the  utterances  of 
deans  and  the  assurances  in  college  joumak.  He  is  gravdy  warned 
that  the  water  is  deq>,  and  then  left  to  flounder  alone. 

Professor  Lockwood's  book.  The  Freshman  and  His  College,  is  as 
amazing  as  certain  obvious  inventions  the  value  of  which  everybody 
recognizes — as  soon  as  they  are  made.'  This  slender  volume  indudes 
seven  brief  sections  by  the  author,  only  twenty  pages  in  all,  devoted 
to  the  opportunity  of  college  work,  the  meaning  of  college  education, 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  and  the  oirrent  criticism  of  the  American 
college,  and  the  value  of  clinging  to  ideak,  developing  industry,  and 
wisely  sdecting  work.  Then  follow  twelve  admirably  sdected  utterances 
from  John  Henry  Newman,  William  James,  Presidents  Jordan,  Hyde, 
Eliot,  Meiklejolm,  and  Hibben,  from  J.  B.  Johnson,  W.  W.  Thobum, 
and  the  author. 

One's  first  inclination  on  thoughtfully  reading  the  volume  is  to 
send  it  to  every  Freshman  of  one's  acquaintance;  next,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  at  least  to  recommend  it  to  them,  and  finally,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  to  require  it  as  a  supplement  to  any  Freshman  composition 

>  The  Freshman  and  His  CoUegB:  A  CoUegB  Monmt.  By  Fkamces  Cuiofiiis 
LoCKWOOD.    New  YoriL*.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1913.    Fjp.  vi+15^ 
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course.  If  the  book  does  not  inspire  thoughtful  seriousness  in  the 
entering  Freshman,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  book  but  with  the  student. 
He  is  at  an  age  when  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  consider  his  ways  and 
be  wise.  He  has  little  stimulus  in  his  early  college  weeks  to  do  this. 
What  between  the  distractions  of  social  life  and  the  urgent  requirements 
of  elementary  courses,  he  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  objective  details.  The 
book  of  Messrs.  Steeves  and  Ristine  is  a  guide  away  from  this  direction, 
but  it  lacks  the  merit  of  Mr.  Lockwood's  compilation  through  dealing 
with  subjects  which  are  fxmdamental  but  not  at  first  sight  related  to 
the  immediate  life  of  the  Freshman.  For  student  or  faculty  mem- 
ber, there  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  quoted  utterances  in 
Mr.  Lockwood's  volume. 

The  contents  is  devoted  to  abstractions  and  is  intended  to  be. 
Some  day  perhaps  the  volume  will  be  supplemented  by  another  which 
will  deal  concretely  and  with  abxmdant  illustration  with  the  problems, 
particularly  those  related  to  study,  which  the  Freshman  has  to  tackle. 
The  new  book  will  not  supplant  the  present  volume.  The  two  together 
will  make  an  invaluable  pair.  In  the  author's  contributions,  the  critic 
is  forced  somewhat  to  deplore  a  certain  lack  of  aggressive  self-confidence. 
His  utterances  lack  what  the  Freshman  would  call  ''pep."  They  are 
altogether  sound  in  substance,  but  somewhat  '' literary"  in  quality. 
Yet  this  single  defect  is  a  slight  one,  and  the  book  deserves  the  wid^t 
circulation  and  the  most  respectful  study.  t>  xj  -d 
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The  New  American  Drama.    By  Richasd  Bukton.    New  York:    T.  Y. 

Crowell,   1913.    Pp.   277.    $1.25  net. 

A  study  of  present-day  conditions  and  tendencies.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of 
critidsm;  the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  chronicle  first  nights  or  dates  of  publication . 

Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,    By  Willasd  G.  Bleyer.    Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.y  1913.    Pp.  365.    $1.65  net. 
A  handbook  with  nimierous  illustrative  examples  and  abundant  exercises  for 

practice. 

Tennyson  and  Browning.    A  Manual  for  CoUege  Classes  and  Other  Students. 

By  Robert  H.  Fletcher.    Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:  The  Torch  Press,  1913. 

Pp  258.    $1 .  10. 

A  book  to  be  used  in  a  two-hour  course  running  through  a  year.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  principles  of  poetry,  on  the  relation  of  the  poets  to  their  time,  and  on 
the  lives  of  the  authors,  together  with  topics  for  study,  questions,  assignments,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  an  index.    Simplified  spelling  has  been  used. 
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The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  Translated  into  Modem  Prose,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Kate  M.  Wassen.  New  York:  Longmans,  1913. 
90  cents  net. 

A  Brief  Shaksperean  Glossary,  Grammar ,  and  Booklet  of  Other  Information.  By 
Robert  H.  Fletcher.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:  The  Torch  Press,  zQxa. 
40  cents. 

Selections  from  Hatlitt.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Will  D. 
Howe.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.398.    $1.20. 

The  College  Chaucer.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by 
Henry  N.  MacCracken.  Yale  University  Press,  1913.  Pp.  713. 
$1.50  net. 

Intended  for  a  college  reading  course,  and  hence  as  much  of  Chaucer  himsdf  has 
been  included  as  was  posable.  Necessary  information  has  been  condensed  into  a 
short  appendix  and  a  full  and  very  excellent  glossary.  A  tingle  manuscript  has  been 
f  dlowed  for  eadi  sdection  and  is  printed  without  dots  or  points  in  (»der  to  give  the 
student  a  direct  impression  of  the  woriL. 

The  Handbook  of  Journalism.    By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler.    New  York:  Sully 

&  Kleinteich,  1913.    Pp.  210.    $1.00  net. 

Intended  primarfly  for  those  engaged  in  newq>aper  work  or  who  are  entering  it 
without  previous  experience. 

The  Art  of  Story-Writing.  By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler.  New  York:  Sulty  & 
Kleinteich,  1913.    Pp.255.    $1.00 net. 

The  point  of  view  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  author's  Handbook  of  Journalism. 
Writers  will  find  much  practical  information  in  both  books. 

Written  English:  A  Guide  to  the  Rules  of  Composition.  By  John  Erskine 
and  Helen  Erskine.    Revised  ed.    New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1913. 

The  Willard  Word  Book,  Book  One  and  Book  Two.    By  Agnes  W.  (VBrien. 

Chicago:  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  1913. 

Book  One  is  intended  for  grades  four,  five,  and  six,  and  contains  1,624  words, 
Book  Two,  for  grades  seven  and  eight,  which  contains,  besides  ^)el]ing-li8ts,  material 
for  study  of  pronunciation,  punctuation,  granmiatical  inflection,  etc  There  is  a 
teacher's  manual  to  suggest  the  work  of  grades  one,  two,  and  three. 

Mexico,  Peru,  America,  and  Canada.    By  Celia  Richmond.    Boston:  Ginn 

&  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  276.    $0.45. 

Vol.  m  of  the  "World  Literature  Readers."  The  series  is  planned  to  f  Hde 
material  showing  the  fBwcntial  unity  of  the  dvilixed  nations. 

College  English.    By  Frank  Aydelotte.    New  York:    Oxford  f 

Press,  1913.    Pp.  150.    $0.60  net. 

A  brief  manual  for  the  study  of  literature  and  composition  by  fizii^ 
primarily  upon  the  meaning  to  be  expressed.    The  body  of  the  booljr 
a  series  of  prose  selections  from  Newman,  Arnold,  Cariyle,  Huxley,  sr 
final  diapter  b  on  "Writing  and  Thinking,"  and  there  is  an  appendr 
tobjects,  suggested  readings,  and  outlines  of  literary  histoiy. 
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American  LUerainre.    By  William  J.  Long.    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.,  1913. 

Pp.481.    $1.35. 

A  companioii  to  the  author's  History  of  English  LiUrature,  The  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  literature  as  an  expression  of  the  national  sfonU  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  it  is  supplied  with  questions,  ezerdses,  and  other  apparatus  for  class- 
room use. 

HaUeck's  New  English  LUeraiure.    By  Reuben  Post  Halleck.    New  York: 

American  Book  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  647. 

A  popular  book  revised  so  as  to  indude  the  results  of  modem  researdi  on  the 
drama,  the  newer  point  of  view  toward  Wordsworth  and  others,  as  well  as  fuOer  treat- 
ment of  recent  authors  and  suggestions  for  a  literary  journey  through  England. 

EadiU  on  English  Literaiwre.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Jacob 
Zettuk.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1913.  Pp.  441.  $1.25. 
Intended  to  provide  material  for  the  study  of  Hazlitt's  criticism  and  also  as  a 
means  for  tfarhing  the  appreciation  of  literature.  The  material  is  so  arranged  as  to 
present  a  chronological  view  of  En^ish  literature  from  its  beginning  down  to  Hazlitt's 
own  day.  The  introduction  presents  the  personality  of  Hazlitt  and  attempts  to  esti- 
mate his  work  as  a  critic.  The  notes  not  only  explain  allusions  but  also  indicate 
the  author's  indebtedness  to  other  writers. 

English  Prose.    Selected  and  edited  by  Fredesick  William  Roe  and  George 
Roy  Eluott.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  487. 

$1.50-  . 

"A  series  of  related  essays  for  the  discussion  and  practice  of  the  art  of  writing." 

The  material  has  been  chosen  for  the  sake  of  ideas  as  well  as  form  and  the  whole  has 

been  divided  into  groups  according  to  subject. 

Essays  for  College  Men.    By  Norman  Foerster,  Frederick  A.  Manchesixr, 
and  Karl  Young.    New  York:  Hdt  &  G>.,  1913.    Pp.  390. 
A  series  of  fourteen  prose  pieces  by  Woodrow  ^^^Ison,  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 

John  Henry  Newman,  and  other  well-known  writers  of  this  and  the  last  generation. 

SdecHons  from  ike  Prose  Works  of  MaUhew  Arnold.    Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  William  Savage  Johnson.    Boston:  Houston  Mifflin 
Co.,  1913.    Pp.  341.    $0.60. 
Examples  of  the  author's  prose  pieces  in  all  fields  but  that  of  religion. 

Types  of  the  Short  Story.    Edited  by  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick.    Chicago: 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  305.    $0.30. 

A  very  good  selection  of  stories  for  high-school  reading,  with  a  bibliography  on  the 
short  stoiy  and  lists  of  additional  stories. 

An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey.    Edited  by  Robert  Allen 
Armstrong.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  238. 
An  addition  to  the  well-known  "Eclectic  Series." 

The  Art  of  Writing  English.    By  Rollo  W.  Brown  and  Nathaniel  W. 

Barnes.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1913.    Pp.  382.    $1.35. 

A  rhetoric  for  college  classes.  The  authors  have  sought  to  emphasise  the  study  of 
composition  as  the  art  of  communication  rather  than  merely  practice  in  self-expresskm. 
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and  JOHN  A.  POWELL 
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A  book  designed  to  aid  Aathon  and  aO  otlien  wlio 
•re  coocemed  with  the  writinc  of  EngUih.  It  aimt  to 
aofwer  the  pnctkal  qaettioos  that  oonatantly  ariM  in 
the  pftparationof  manwrripta  for  the  printer,  buuneea 
lettni,  and  any  tort  of  compoaition  where  ooizectneas 
of  f  onn  ia  an  important  dement. 

It  treats  in  a  clear  and  convenient  way  the  mat- 
ten  of  irammar,  speliinc,  and  general  form  which 
writers  need  most  to  be  informed  about,  and  gives  foil 
directions  on  the  preparation  of  "copy"  for  the  |»inter 
and  the  correcting  of  proof.  The  diapter  on  letter- 
writing  is  oniqne  and  gives  jost  the  help  that  is  coo- 
itaotty  wanted  and  tliat  other  msnnals  deny. 
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The  Elements  of\ 
Debating 

By  LEVERETT  S.  LYON 


4LA  high-school  manual,  ghdiig 
detailed  instruction  in  the  art  (^ 
debating.  The  planning  and  com- 
position of  an  argument  are  dis^ 
cussed  at  length,  and  noteworthy 
examples  are  quoted  and  analyzed. 
A  bibliography  leads  the  way  to  a 
wider  study  of  the  subject,  and  a 
list  of  suggested  topics  will  prove 
useful  in  the  arranging  of  debates. 
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Joliiu  C»— ar,  Hamlet.  Macbeth,  Merchant  of 
Venice.  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Hooper,  of 
the  Teschen  CoU^e,  Chicago. 

Handsomely  botmd  in  full  doth.  Illustrated.  Price, 
30  cents  iier  volume. 

This  series  is  dbtinctly  prepared  for  use  of  pupils  in 
high  schools  and  for  preparatory  work,  not  for  advanced 
students,  and  the  editing  is  not  too  philosophical.  The 
text  is  expurgated  only  where  esscnti;il  for  use  in  mixed 
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"The  author  has  wasted  no  time  theo- 
rizmg  and  talking,  but  sets  the  students 
to  work  at  the  start.  I  particularly  like 
the  chapter  on  Narration.  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  presentation  of  this  sul> 
ject." — Miss  Susan  5.  ShertdaUj  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English,  New  HaveUj 
(Conn.)  High  School, 
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Hitchcock's  Rhetoric  and  the  Study  of  Literature 

By  ALFRED  M.  HITCHCOCK 

Ha>d  oT  Am  Eng^Mk  DqMrtnMnt  in  Um  Hutfonl  Public  Hifli  School 

A  manual  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  high-school  course.  Part  I  contains  a  compact 
rhetoric  based  upon  the  tenns:  Purity,  Clearness,  Force,  Beauty;  a  vocabulary  of 
rhetorical  and  critical  terms  is  a  new  feature  of  this  section.  A  condensed  manual  of 
composition  foUoi^'s  with  chapters  on  the  four  forms  of  discourse,  eq>o»tion  and  argument 
being  given  the  prominence  appropriate  for  junior  and  senior  work.  Part  II  takes  up  the 
study  of  masterpieces  and  surveys  the  entire  field  of  pure  literature  under  the  headings: 
Reading,  Literature,  Poetry  and  Prose,  Varieties  of  Prose,  Varieties  of  Poetry,  The  Study 
of  Prose  Fiction,  The  Study  of  the  Drama,  Tlie  Study  of  the  Essay,  Tlie  Stut^  of  Poeliy, 
Fart  III  gives  a  condensed  summary  by  periods  of  English  literature — such  a  survey  as 
is  called  for  in  the  new  college  requirements.  The  Appendix  includes  questions  on  a 
nimiber  of  the  more  commonly  studied  masterpieces.  As  in  the  author's  Practice-Books, 
which  this  manual  is  intended  to  supplement,  the  exercises  form  an  attractive  feature. 
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The  Elementary  Course  in  English 

By      JAMES      FLEMING      HOSIC 

HE  Elementary  CouiK  in  English"  is  a  practical  guide  for  teachers,  si^jervisors, 
and  parents.  It  picsents  in  outline  a  working  theory  at  Elementary  F.pgJMi, 
with  selected  rcEereoces  to  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject.  In  this  way 
the  book  is  well  fitted  for  individual  study  and  for  group  discussions  in  oonnal 
schools,  teadiErs'  reading  circles,  teachers'  Institutes,  ind  parents'  assoda- 
tioits.  The  book  contains  also  a  suggestive  couik  of  study  b  compositiiHi, 
grammar,  word  study,  reading,  and  literature.  De&nite  standards  oi  attain- 
nicDt  in  these  subjects  are  indicated  for  each  year  in  terms  of  efficient  activity. 
Graded  lists  of  matenal  are  provided.  These  include  stories  for  resdinsaDd 
for  telling,  poems  for  study  and  memorizing,  stvplementaiy  reading  books 
classified  by  subjects,  and  selected  literary  studies  for  higher  grades.  There  is  an  a[qicDdix,  wfaidi 
contains  a  list  of  books  to  be  read  to  the  children,  a  list  of  verse  collections,  and  a  list  of  prose 
collections.  All  the  pieces  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  Work  may  be  readily  found  in  theae  coUcc- 
tions  by  means  oi  an  ingenious  system  of  indexing. 

The  author's  long  connection  with  the  Department  of  English  in  the  Chicago  NMmal 
Sdioo!  and  his  e^qierience  as  a  teacher  qualify  him  to  epeik  with  authmity.  The  work  has  been 
indorsed  by  tbe  Course  of  Study,  the  oQIcial  publication  of  the  Chicago  PuUic  Schools.  It  ii 
oliered  by  the  publishers  with  strong  confidence  in  its  merit. 
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